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CHAP T:E X I. 


The Extent of Territory in Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE general fals laid down in the former book more diſ- 
tinfly conſidered in this. A competent notion of the ex- 
tent of this country, the firſt point to be eflabliſhed. No 
objetlion to this, that as iſlands their bounds are unalte- 
rably fixed by nature. Deductions of this kind no new doc- 
trine in the political ſcience. A geometrical deſcription of 
the world publiſhed by Gerard Malines at the beginning of 
the laſt century. Computation of the extent of England, by 
Dr. Edmund Halley, The ſuperficies of Britain and Ire-. 
land from Mr. Templeman's Syſiem. Theſe, though they 
may not be preciſely true, are competent meaſures for our 
br el. This aſſertion more largely explained, and the 
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truth of it proved. Inſtances in ſupport of theſe general 


computations. Reflections tending to eftabliſh their certarnty 
and utility, 


HE general excellence, the many natural advantages, 
and the peculiar privileges and prerogatives, which 
through the bounty of providence are the por ion of 

5 BRITAINS, have been in ſome degree proved, as well 

as pointed out in the former book (a). In order to thow the 

numerous additions that may be ſtill made to the ſecurity, gran- 
deur, and proſperity of this already powerful empire, we mean 
in this to be more diſtinct and explicit, by entering into a ſuc- 
cinct detail of thoſe powers or rather faculties of tins country, 
at all times and unalienably in her poſſeſſion, and which for 
this purpoſe have been, and hereafter may be, gradually exert- 
ed (5). This we are the more inclined to do, that at the fame 
time they illuſtrate and confirm the ſcope and importance of 
this doQtrine, they may ſerve alto as ſo many proofs to ſupport 
thoſe already ſuggeſted, and thereby to eſtabliſh its veracity, in 
ſuch a manner as to render it inconteſtably manifeſt, that our at 

ſerting it did not ariſe out of what might be eſteemed, even in a 

moral ſenſe, an excuſable, or, conſidered in a national view, as 

a laudable partialty (c); but that it actually flowed from ſerious 

inquiry, and many obſervations, which it is hoped will lead the 

atientive reader to a clear conviction, at leaſt in regard to moit 
of the points that we have advanced, as there is nothing in which 
we have been more caretul, than that all our arguments thould, 
at the time they were advanced, be united with a ſufficient weight 

of evidence (4). 

WI will begin with endeavouring to aſcertain to a competent 
degree, in reſpect at leaſt to political ſpeculations, the extent of 
the feveral parts, and of the whole of BRITAIN, in conjunc- 
tion with IRELAND, which, for many realons, it is of the 
greateſt importance {hould be clearly and diſtinctly underitood (). 
For without this we can form no rational or ſolid judgment 


(a) Politica! Survey of Great Britain, Book I. chap. iv. and which is indeed 
proſecuted through the whole book, and the evidence ariſing trom thence ſum- 
med up in the laſt chapter.—(6) By the gradual exertion of ſome of thete facul- 
ties this empire was evidently acquired, and by a farther exertion of them it 
muſt be ſupported.—(c) To this lome foreign writers have oppoſed a ſpirit of 
prejudice, and a deſire of depreciating the circumſtances of Britain.—( 4) The 
ſtrongeſt reaſons by plauſible objections may be rendered doubtful; but when 
ſupported by facts are not to be oppoſed, or at leaſt not to be refuted. —(e) Plin, 


Hitt. Nat. vi. 33. ſeems to have a clear idea of this principle, though he is a 


little unlucky in his application. The title of his chapter is, A ſummary de- 
ſcription of the earth from the dimenſions of its parts.“ In this he makes Eu- 


rope more than one third of the habitable world; as large and half as large 


of 


again as Aſia; and more than twice as big as Africa, 
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of our condition either at home or abroad; for we cannot 0- 
therwiſe diſcern what may be ſtill wanting to complete our na- 
tional conſiſtence, or how this is to be brought about, by firm- 
ly combining theſe natural parts into one political whole, and 
thereby uniting cur two great iſlands, together with all the leſſer 
ifles dependant upon them, into what may be looked upon as 
one country, or, to ſpeak with greater propriety, as one com- 
monwealth (/). When, however, this is once ftectually ac- 

compliſhed, we thall be able to gain a diſtin idea of our inter- 
nal ſtrength or power in regard to our neighbours, and ot courſe 
be thereby freed from the danger of failing into what might be 
indced fatal, an overweening preſumption of our own abilities, 
or of ſinking at any time, which would be no leſs fatal, under 
ill-founded apprehenſions of our weakneſs (g). For in refer- 
ence to the ſtate of nations, as well as to the eſtates of private 
men, the only means of diſcovering what with reaſon we may 
hope, or what in prudence we ought to decline, is to gain as 
perfect a knowledge as is poſſible of our condition (2). 

Bor there is yet another, and it may be ſtill a more 1mpor- 
tant reaſon, for our paying the ſtricteſt attention to this inqui- 
ry. GrEaT BRITAIN is now become the ſcat and centre of 
a very extenſive empire, conſidered in which point of view, fo 
many and ſuch different circumſtances ariſe, as demand, in or- 
der to come at this, the utmoſt circumſpection and the greateſt 
penetration (/). It is indeed true that, the extent of any coun- 
try being once thoroughly known, the thing is for ever fixed, 
more eſpecially in regard to iſlands; the bounds of which, be- 
ing aſſigned by providence, cannot either by force or induſtry 
be extended (4). Reaſon however ſhows, and experience very 

fully proves, that in virtue of ſituation, commerce, and policy, 
the people inhabiting a country of a very moderate Capacity 
may improve it, and their own condition therein, to a degree 
of ſecurity, wealth, and force much ſuperiour in all theſe cir- 
cumitances to thoſe ſeated in countries of far more extended 
bounds ; and we have ſpent our time and pains very ill, if we 
have not ſhown, paſt all doubt, that in every one of theſe re- 
8 () lc is an old and trite, but at the ſame time a very weighty and true ſay- 
ing, that a triple alliance (or rather a ſtric union) between England, Scotland, 


> and lreland, is the only league neceſſary to make his Britannic majeſty the moſt 


- Potent monarch in Europe; which is a duCtrine we have eſpoufed, and which 
it is the principal end and deſign of this work to vindicate and maintain.— 
(e) Miſtakes in theſe points have in our times been fatal to more nations ia Eu- 
= "ope than one, and this is the only means to prevent them. (+) See Lord 

Bacon's Judicious Diſcourſe on the greatneſs of Britain, addreſſed to king James, 
in the 4to edition of his works, vol. ii. p. 246,—(1) An empire which as in- 
Cultry and vigour could only raiſe, ſo virtue and wiſdom only can ſuſtain, by a 


wi 


* 
* 
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right application of the means that are or may be ia our power for this purpoſe. 


3 —(#) As the inhabitants of an ifland are in ſome meaſure coulined, ſo they are 


© allo ſecure by ſituation, mediis tranguillus in Undis. 
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ſpects, iſlands are of all countries the moſt improvable (1), 
Vet ſtill unalterable and impaſſable as theſe cur natural limits 
are, the attaining a preciſe notion of the ſizes reſpectively and 
collectively of all our iſlands, remains, for the reaſons that have 
been before given, and for many more of equal conſequence 
which might be eaſily aſſigned, a matter of the greateſt weight 
and importance, and which ought therefore to be carefully laid 
down as the only proper baſis of all political reaſoning (m). 

As this poſition was ſimple, natural, and indeed at all times 
obvious to any judicious obſerver, ſo, whatever ſome modern 
authors may be pleaſed to ſay, it was very early introduced by 
ſuch as meant to inquire methodically into the relative propor- 
tions of tcrritory in the poſſeſſion of the ſeveral powers of Eu- 
rope (n). If they had fewer lights, worfe maps, and leſs au- 
thentic informations in general than are withm our reach, it 
no way affects the end and deſign of their deductions, though 
it may in ſome degree the truth of their computations. Yet 
even in reference to theſe we ſhall upon examination find, 
they were not near ſo erroneous as we might imagine, and 
therefore the ſmall difference between their calculations and 
ours ſeems to give an air of unexpected credit to both; 
more eſpecially when it is conſidered that, with the help 
of ſome few and thoſe likewiſe very reaſonable qualifications, 
theſe differences, even trivial as they are, might be wholly 
taken away (09). 

IT is now about a century and an half ſince Gerard Malines 
publiſhed, though for a mercantile purpoſe, ſuch an analyſis of 
the habitable world (p); and that it might be the better under- 
ſtood by its being unembarraſſed with different meaſures, he redu- 
ced the whole to acres. Aſſigning to England twenty-nine millions 
five hundred fexty-eight thouſand; to Scotland fourteen millions (9 


four hundred thirty-two thouſand; to Ireland eighteen millions; 


making the whole of the Britiſh dominions, ſixty-two millions 
of acres (r). In confequence of this, he makes the propor- 


(1) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. chap. iii. p. 27.— (u) It is ſelf- 
evident, that we muſt firſt know what nature has made a country before we 
can know what art and induſtry may make of it.—(n) Strabo, at the entrance 
of his great and learned work, commends the utility of the ſcience he taught to 
princes and politicians, Geog. lib. i. p. 11.--(s) For inftance, the bounds of 
France are much extended by conqueſt, thoſe of Spain diminiſhed by the loſs of 
Burgundy, the low countries, &c.—(p) Lex Mercatoria, P. i. chap. vi. p. 49 
where he calls it a geometrical deſcription of the world, more eſpecially of Eu- 
rope.—(q) It is more than probable that the viſible defect in regard to the ſize 
of Scotland aroſe from his neglecting the iſlands entirely.—(r) Theſe computa- 
tions, ſo far as they regard England, were adopted by Dr. Edward Chamber- 
Laine, in his Argliz Notitia, or preſent tate of England. | 
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tion between the Britiſh dominions and thoſe of the crown of 
France as fix to eight nearly, and in reference to thoſe of Spain, 
as ſix to ſomewhat leſs than ſeven; and by the obſervations 
joined to this table, he very clearly points out the various uſes 


to which, as he conceived, it might be applied (s) 


THE very judicious and accurate Dr. Edmund Halley, to 
comply with the earneſt defire of his induſtrious and inquiſitive 
friend Mr. Houghton (7), made a moſt elaborate calculation in 
reſpect to the contents of England and Wales, which he found to 
contain in the groſs, that is, taking the whole from a ſingle 
map, thirty-eight millions fix hundred and ſixty thouſand acres 
(4) ; and upon a ſtrict computation of the ſeveral counties, each 
ſeparately examined, he fixed the total to be fAirty-nine milli- 
ons, nine hundred thirty-eight thouſand five hundred acres ; and 
from the ſmall difference between theſe two numbers he, very 
rationally, concluded that neither of them could be ver 
wide from the truth (w). He farther affirms, that in his judg- 
ment this country, that is England, might be eſteemed the 
three thouſandth part of the whole globe of the earth, and the 
ffteenth hundredth part of the inhabited world (x). 

To make this matter perfectly clear and intelligible, and at 
the ſame time to obviate what might otherwiſe appear contra- 
dictory aſſertions in different parts of this work, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that it was in order to bring the ſuperficies of all coun- 
ties under one denomination, that they might be more rea- 
dily compared with each other, Malines found it requiſite 
to reduce them into acres. Dr. Halley has likewiſe given 
the meaſure of England, and of each of the counties 
therein under the ſame denomination. But both regulate them- 
{clves by the geographical mile as laid down in the maps they 
uſed, which for the purpoſe they had in view was very proper ; 
and conſidered in that light was, as we ſhall preſently ſhow, ſuf- 
ficiently exact. But ſuperficial, and indeed all other meaſures, 
differ not only in different countries, but even in the ſame coun- 
try, though the name be preſerved. Thus an arpent is not of 
the ſame dimenſions 1n all the provinces of France, and in like 


% Thus he ſhows Bohemia to be but one fourth of England; the low coun- 
tries or ſeventeen provinces one third; and the monarchy of Britain te be 
larger than all Italy.—(z) Houghton's Collections for the Improvement of Huſ- 
bandry and trade, vol. i. p. 69, where the reader may find Dr, Halley's own ac- 
count of his caiculations.—(«) This ſheet map was Adams's, which Dr. Halley 
eſteemed the beſt, and the fix ſheet map (from whence he took the counties) 
was Saxton's.—(w) This proves the accuracy of both maps, and that the 
counties are well laid down in Adams's, which has been always in very great 
eſteem.— (*) As Dr, Halley has not given us the grounds of theſe calculations, 
all that could be done was to ſet them down in his own words. 
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manner the acre is not the ſame in all parts of England ; and 
in Scotland and Ireland they compute by acres of their own. In 
conſequence of theſe differences it became abſolutely neceſſary, 


that, for the ſake of giving a rule for the regulating private pro- 


perty, the law ſhould interpoſe, as in this country it hath, and 
defined what ſhall be eſteemed a ſtatute mile, and the number 
of acres which are to be comprized in a mile ſquare (yp). But 
theſe are not the miles or acres by which Malines or Halley 
compute. Dr. Nehemiah Grew indeed took the pains of mak- 
ing a very accurate calculation in this way, and has geometrical- 
ly demonſtrated that South Britain contains ſeventy-tws thouſand 
ſtatute miles, and conſequently for ty-/x millions and eighty thou- 
ſand ſtatute acres (z). This it muſt be allowed is matter of 
great and material inforination, to which attention is to be ſhown 
whenever we ſpeak of 2griculture, or the produce of particular 
places. But notwiti ſtandig this, it does by no means deſtroy 
the credit, or leſſen in any degree the utility of the other compu- 
tations, as they have reſpe& to miles common to all nations, or 
at leaſt commonly uſed in the maps made of all countries. It is 
therefore by their means that we attain a common meaſure, by 
which the extents of different countries are aſcertained in ſuch 
a manner, as enables us to compare them with each other ; and 
it is for this reaſon that, having the ſame purpoſe in view, ſubſe- 
quent authors have thought it beit to follow the ſame method, 
that they might reaſon in the fame way, and not fatigue them- 
ſelves or their readers with a multitude of calculations, which at- 
ter all could not have led to more preciſion, 

Uyox theſe principles, long conſidered, and thoroughly di- 
geſted, the very ingenicus and indefatigable Mr. Thomas lem 
pleman of Eury, compoſed with great induſtry and care a 1egu- 
lar and complete ſyſtem, for which the public is much obliged 
to him, and in his caution and accuracy we may in general very 
ſaſely confide (a). He tells us that England contains forty-nine 
thouſand four hundred and fifty ſquare miles, or thirty-one mil- 
lions / hundred forty-eight thouſand acres ; Scotland, twent y- 
ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred ninety-four ſquare miles, or ſeven- 
teen millions ſeven hundred eighty-eight thouſand one hundred and 
fixty acres; Ireland, twnty-ſeven thouſand four hundred fifty- 


(y) The ſtatute mile conſiſts of £,280 feet, the ſquare mile contains of courſe 
27,878,400 ſquare feet. The ſtatute acre comprehends 43,560 ſquare feet, and 
conſequently there are 6409 ſquare acres in a mile ſquare, It we may truſt Mr. 
Chambers, who is generally very accurate, an arpent at Paris contains 55,206 
Engliſh ſquare feet, which is almoſt 4n Engliſh acre and a quarter, —(z) The 
rcader may find this in many reſpects curious piece, in the philoſophical tranf- 
actions of the royal ſociety No. cccxxx. p. 266. abridgment, vol. iv. p. 449. 
Bacdam's Abridement, vol. v. p. 393- 

ſeven 
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ſeven ſquare miles, or ſeventeen millions five hundred and ſeventy- 


;w9 thouſand four hundred and eighty acres (b). The whole of 
the Britiſh dominions therefore may in round numbers be ſtated 
at one hundred and ive thouſand miles, or ſixtygſeven millions 
and two hundred thouſand of ſquare acres (c). They may 
therefore, proceeding ſtill upon his computations, be eſteemed 
the two hundred and ninety-ſecond part of the habitable world (4), 
about the twenty-ſeventh of Europe (e), one fourth leſs in ire 
tlan France ( f ), equal unto full tav9-thirds of the Spaniſh do- 
minions (g), containing more than halt the quantity of land in 
Germany (4), near a third larger than Italy (i), and to be full 
ten times the bigneſs of all the territories belonging to the tates 
general of the united provinces (#). 

Ir has been, as indeed it ought to be, confeſſed, that theſe 
proportions, or rather theſe ſeveral dimenſions, may not be pre- 
ciſely exact, the obtaining which would be in truth impoſſible, 
and of very little or no ule conſidered in a political light, even if 
it was poſſible (I). We know how much pains, and how 
much expenſe have been employed for ſettling the exact mea- 
ſure of a degree; and yet we alſo know that upon this point, 
though ſo frequently and ſo maturely conſidered, there are till 
ſome doubts remaining (m). We know too, that the very beſt 
maps of all the countries in Europe are plainly uncertain, be- 
cauſethey differ, though not very widely, from each other (n) ; 
and if we examine the old and new maps of our reſpective 
counties, we ſhall find the ſame thing. With all theſe allowed, 


and 


(a) The title of this work is, A New Survey of the Globe, being a long 
folio, compoſed of thirty-five copper-plates, engraved by J. Cole.—(5) See 
plate 1, 2, 3, 4, $.-—(c) Chmputing fix hundred and forty acres in a ſquare 
mile. But tor the ſake of thole who expect moreexactneſs, we willremark, that 
the whole of the Britiſh dominions, as he ſtates them, make one hundred and 
four thouſand ſeven hundred and one ſquare miles, or ſixty- ſeven millions eight 
thouſand fix hundred and forty acres. To make up the round number, we mutt 
:nclade not only Man, Wight, &c. but Minorca alſo.—(d) He compntes the ha- 
bitable world at 30,666,806 ſquare miles, and if we multiply 195,000 by 292 it 
will produce 30,660;000.—(e) Europe is ſtated at 2,749,349 ſquare miles, of 
which the Britiſh dominions make ſomewhat more than a twenty-ſeventh part. 


2) France, with Alſace, Lorrain, and Flanders, he puts at 138,837 ſquare 


miles, ſo that they are not more than a fourth larger than the Britiſh territories, 
—(g) The Spaniſh monarchy, with the ifles of Majorca and Yvica, he fixes at 
150,243 ſquare miles,—(+) Germany he lets at 181,631 ſquaremiles, ſo that the 
Britiſh dominions make about five ninths.—(i) He allows toltaly 95,576 ſquare 
miles.—(&#) The Netherlands, i. e. the xvii provinces, he makes 22,508 ſquare 
miles, and allows 9540 to the Dutchrepublic.—(!) If the inquiſitive and judicious 
:cader ſhould however with to be more minute, the foregoing notes wiil put it 
fully in his power,—(m) Ouvres de M. Maupertuis, p. 180. 342.—(n) As for 
inftance, according to the map of the academy, France contains 28,386 ſquare 
leagues. According is that of the Sieur de Lifle, 25,839. The Sieur Nolin 
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and hitherto irremediable uncertainties in the materials, it is, we 
have ſaid, impoſſible, or at leaſt next to impoſſible, to be exact 
in combining them (o). Yet if after all this was pra &i cable, it 
would be but of very little if of any ſervice, becauſe the ends 
propoſed, though in themſelves very weighty and of great con- 
ſequence, require no ſuch preciſion, and it would therefore be 
unreaſonable to expect it; which aſſertion, as to many readers 
it may appear ſomewhat ſtrange, it is fit for the illuſtration of 
the ſubject, and their entire ſatisfaction it ſhould be proved ( p). 
IT is in ſmall things only in which minute differences are ei- 
ther diſcerned or conſidered. A drachm would be an object in 
the weight of a pound or two of filk ; but we ſhould not heſitate 
in affirming, or at leaſt allowing, two large bales of that commo- 
dity to be equal, though there might be a few ounces difference 
between them, more eſpecially if the bales were not weighed in 
the fame ſcales. There is in like manner a wide diſtinction in 
private and political eſtimates ; in regard to thoſe we are mi- 
nutely correct, becauſe we have reſpect to property; in refe- 
rence to theſe we are leſs ſcrupulous, as we look chiefly to the 
proportion (). If we ſay, that one country is twice or thrice 
as large as another, it matters very little though there ſhould be 
an exceſs or a defect of ſome miles, or even of ſome ſcores of miles. 
The reaſon of this is, that the aſſertion, though in itſelf not 
ſtrictly true, yet by no means conveys a falſe idea; and even 
when we come to be informed of this ſlight difference, the no- 
tion we had before conceived, inſtead of being refuted, is con- 
firmed by it; and in all political reflections of this kind, the 
larger the objects are, the leſs theſe inconſiderable differences 
whatever they be will affect them (r). | 
What ſerves very much to fortify nnd confirm theſe obſerva- 
tions, is, the near approach of the above mentioned calculations 
one to another, though made, as we have already ſhown, by 


makes it 28,054. The Sieur de Fer, 31,278. The Sieur Sanſon, 31,657. It 
may be, that taking the mean, which is 28,642, it may come pretty near the 
truth, allowing for their manner of meaſuring.—-(0o) It may ſeem an objection 
to this that all our deſcriptions of England exactly agree in the ſize of the coun- 
ties, But after Dr, Chamberlayne's eighteenth edition of the preſent ſtate of 
England, had adopted Dr. Halley's computation publiſhed by Mr. Houghton, it 
has been univerſally copied by them all.—(p) By giving proportions to a great- 
er —_— the perſpicuity would ſuffer, the impreſſion would be fighter, and of 
courſe the leſs likely to be retained. —(g) As Mr. Templeman's Computations 
are all from one map, the proportions between countries muſt be competently 
Fro elf} For this reaſon we apply different meaſures to different purpoſes ; 
in microſcopic obſervations, lines or tenth parts of an inch; in architecture, of 
cubits or yards; in travelling by land we diſtinguiſh diſtances by miles; but at 


ſea we make uſe of leagues; and in aſtronomical ſpeculations, of ſemi-diameters 
of the earth. 7 | 


different 
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different perſons at different times, and in very different methods 
(s). We may beſides take notice of the concurrence oi foreign 
authors, in regard to the proportions before laid down between 
this and other countries; and we might particularly ncte the 
correſpondence on this head of a celebrated and much eſteemed 
geographer (1). But there is a circumſtance that ſurpaſſes all 
authorities whatever, which ariſes from the manner in which 
the beſt and moſt accurate maps of Europe are laid down, inaſ- 
much as they owe all the conformity that we find between then! 
to their authors adhering upon their own principles to theſe pro- 
portions, from whence a ſufficient accuracy may be interred, 
grounded on the truth andcertainty of modern geography, which 
has been ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and ſo wonderiully improved 
in this laſt century («). . 

Ix regard to the manifold utility of theſe ſpeculations, ſome 
obſervations may be requiſite, with which we ſhall there fore 
conclude this chapter. Let it then in the firſt place be remark- 
ed, that they give us by theſe relative propertions a clearer, 
more diſtin, and much more ſtable idea of countries than we can 
any otherwiſe attain (w). Next they open by theſe very meaps 
a new, more certain, and much more perſpicuous mcthod cf 
reaſoning on theſe inſtructive and important ſubjects. They in 
the third place afforda plainer, ſtronger, and by far more con- 
cluſive notion, than by any other method we could reach, of 
the high importance of uniting in the firmeſt, cloſeſt, and moſt 
effectual manner all the parts of the Britiſh territories, as bei 
at once the only natural and certain mean of eſtabliſhing the 
grandeur, procuring the ſafety, and fixing the permanency of 
the Britiſh empire (x). They enable us likewiſe to compute 


our 


() Thus Malines makes the Britiſh dominions fixty-two millions of acres ; 
Templeman, fixty-ſeven millions; the firſt, by omitting the iſlands, makes 
Scotland much leſs than Ireland; and if we replace theſe as we ought, from the 
declared deſign of the computation, there would be then very little difference 
between the two ſurns.—(?) Dr. Bulching, who uſes miles of his own of fi teen 
to a degree. fixes the Britiſh dominions at 6000 of thele ſquate miles; France at 
10,000 ; Spain at 8500; Germany at 11,236; and the territorics of the ſtates 
general of the united provinces at 625 ; making altogether conſiderably leſs than 
one half of the extent of the Ruſſian empire in Europe, to which he gives 
$7,600 miles.—(s) The latitudes and longitudes carefully determined, with the 
hearings and diſtances accurately aſcertained, of all the remaikable capes and 
head-lands, fix the ſea-line or delineation of the coaſt of any country; in the 
{ame manner, the ſituation of mountains, rixers, woods, cities, fortreſſes are 
found within land; conſequently, if the ſurfaces of the countries thus expre!- 
ſed agree in theſe extents, they are ſufficient for our purpoſe.—(w} It is plaia 
that our idea of the riches, power, and ſplendour of Holland compared with 
France, is rendered more preciſe, by knowing that the territory of the former 
is but a ſixteenth of the latter,—(x) This has been touched before, but can 
ſcarce be repeated too often, more eſpecially when conſidered in this light it 
3t Plainly appears that Britain, when thoroughly united and proper! ag pet 
NY toward; 
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our own, and all the parts and diſtricts of our own with foreign 
countries, and the parts or provinces of which they are compo- 
{ed ( y); and of the uſefulneſs of this, we truſt the reader will re- 
collect many inſtances that have been given in the former vo- 
Iume. Laſtly, they ſerve ts impreſs all theſe neceſſary and in- 
ſtructive points of ſcience in the moſt forcible manner, and fo 
to rivet them inthe mind, as that they may be at all times appli- 
ed, and be ſcarce ever eſſaced or forgotten (z). Theſe are cir- 
cumſtances, which the more they are meditated and conſidered 
the more their weight and ſignificance will appear; and from a 
frequent exerciſe of ſuch ſpeculations we ſhall gain a deeper 
inſight into the true ſtate of countries, than, without it, we can 
acquire by any other kind of information. This therefore made 
it requiſite to open this book of the POLITICAL SURVEY With 
a competent account of the real extent of the Britifh iſlands, their 


relative proportions in reſpect to each other, and alſo to the 
principal countries in Europe, 


towards which it has and will he ſhown to have all and more than all the natural 
advantages of Holland, may be rendered ten timesas opulent and potent as that 
great republic, heretofore a formidable rival, and now our natural ally.-( y ) 
To give an inſtance from Yorkſhire, it is more than half the ſize of Normandy, 
little leſs than what is czlled the iſle of France, near twice as large as the 
Dutchy of Lorrain, equal to the kingdom of Navarre, thrice as big as that of 
Algarve, equal to the dominions of the EleQor Palatine, and much of the ſame 
fize as the Dutchies of Mecklenburgh and Courland.—(z) The truth of this 


will be ſoon evinced by experience, as this will be attended by numerous, and 
thoſe too valuable acquiſitions. 


CH rr E N. 


The Productions of Great Britain. The Contents of the ſoil, 


THE true character of a ccuntry can be only eſtimated from its fro- 
Audion. But theſe, as they may be improved by induſiry, fa 
they may be leſſened by indolence, or through ignorance be totally 
neolefled, J his, however, docs not hinder the bleſſings of nature 
fram being the ſolid principles of national grandeur. Our 
atfiuence the effefts of our native commodities improved by 
mduflry, and difſuſed by commerce, Our foſſils an incx- 
Kauſtible ſund of national wealth. Fullers earth a fecu- 
liar and pcrfetual treaſure.  obacco pipe clay of great uti- 
lity in many reſpetts. The great variety of clays highly 
advuntagegus 
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advantageous in point of manufattures as well as agriculture. The 
wonderful progreſs made in earthen and in flone ware. A fuccindt 
hiſtory of the ſeveral attempts tawards making porcelain. It is 
exceeding probable that we may in proceſs of time carry this t9 


ſerſectiun. Value and great abundance of our ochres, allum, cop- 
prras, Wc. The manifeſt advantages that ariſe from theſe ts the 


public, T heſe national advantages jet in a flitl ff ronger point of 
lickt. Stones fer all uſes, tovet/ier with plenty of lime and ſlate. 
We have alſo variety of fine marbles, alabaſter and granite. T he 


manner in and the extent to which ail theſe have proved beneficial 


ts the nutian. The conſequences that would attend the loſs or the 
want of them confidered. Salt of all forts in immenſe quantities 
made as well as conſumed in the Britiſh dominims. National ad- 
vantaces ariſing from thence, and that may be derived from this 
plenty. The materials from which glaſs is manufattured plenti- 


fully produced in all parts of the Britijh territories. The nume- 


rous benefits that re ſult to the nation from thence, Coal of di ffe- 
rent kinds found through all parts of the Britiſh territories. he 
quantities of coals conſumed in London at different pertdt. A ge- 
neral view of the national advantages ariſing from this commulity. 
T his ſubjeft more largely explained and farther purſued. An ac- 
count of antiminy, its value and uſes. T he ſame in regard 19 that 
curious mineral biſmuth, lapis calaminaris or calamine, its nature, 
value and properties. Cobalt, a mineral of very great value, sf 
which a mine has been diſcovered in Cornwall. T he nature and 
uſes of black lead, fs peculiar ts this country as is be fizled ùy fa- 
reigeners, when made into pencils, Crayons Angleterre, 7 fe 
hiſtory of tin, that ancient and primitive ſtaple of this country. An 
account of its value, and the numerous uſes 19 which it is applied. 
Iron in all the different parts of the Britiſh dommions. Natwith- 


ſtanding this much iron is imported. Caen in great abundance 


in Britain and in Ireland, 7 he nature, uſes, and value of this 
metal. Improvements ihat may be ſtill made made in reſpec to 
Eritijh copper. Lead mines numerous, and great variety in the 
@tpearance of lead ores. Theſe ores of ſeveral natures and of dif- 


ferent values. Of ceruſe, maſticot, and minium prepared from 


trad. Mercury ar Quick-ſilver, though not hitherta, may proba- 
b'y be hereafter found in Britain. Though much filver, yet flrict- 
ly ſpeaking, ns ſilver mines here. Gold found in conſiderable quan- 
tie, in Britain and Ireland. Our minerals may probably became 
of much more value than at preſeat. Many improvements may be 
made, and future advantages drawn, from the proper management 
of cur metals, New diſcoucries may be made, in reſpeil ta thei, 
and new and better methods introduced in the wirking of aur mines. 


Some farther remarks an this fubjeT. The canclufion of the 
chapter, | 


1::4.-E 
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HE real value, the intrinſic merit, the comparative ex- 

cellency of any country can never be thoroughly known 
but by attentively conſidering its productions (a). Thus Swe- 
den is diſtinguiſhed for its iron, copper, and naval ſtores; Nor- 
way for the abundance of its timber; Poland for wheat and 
other ſorts of grain; France for wine, brandy, ſalt, linen, 
brocades ; Spain and Italy for fruit, oil, and filk (5). By this 
wiſe diſtribution Providence has benevolently given a proporti- 
on of good things unto every particular region, and by the in- 
tervention of commerce, which this diſtribution has rendered 
abſolutely requiſite, beſtows them upon all (c). Amongſt theſe 
natural benefits, ſome are looked upon as richer in quality, as 
wine, oil, and filk ; but at the ſame time it muſt be allowed 
that timber and iron are of greater utility, and that corn is an 
indiſpenſable neceflary of lite, ſo that things being conſidered in 
this light the balance 1s again reſtored. For though articles of 
luxury and ſplendour may at ſome ſeaſons bring a very high 
price, yet ſuch commodities as are of real benefit or general 
utility, and thoſe with the want of which men cannot dit- 
penſe, are always ſure of finding a market, and of being vend- 
ed tor what they are worth (4). 

ALL natural commodities are capable of being augmented, 
multiplied, and improved by human induſtry, and the uſe or 
neglect of this makes a wide difference in countries that nature 
had made equal. As from the uſe or negle& of this like- 
wiſe, the ſame country may in ſeveral periods differ very widely 
from itſelf. Thus China, the moſt flouriſhing country we know, 
owes at leaſt one half of its ſignificance to the ſkiil and labour 
employed in its cultivation (e). Egypt from the loſs of 
induſtry in its inliabitants is at this day in ſome degree a 
defart, that is, in compariſon to what it once was (7). Po- 
land, diſtinguiſhed by fertility as well as conſiderable for its 
extent, does not yield one fifth of what, under a better 


(a) L'Eſprit des Loix, liv. xx. ch. 4. Hoffman de Republica, lib. iii. cap. 4. 
Beauſobre Introduction a la Etude de la Politique des Finances et du Commerce, 
vol. i. & ix. et ſuiv.—(b) Malines Lex Mercatoria, p. 69. 60, 61. Robert's 
Merchants Map of Commerce, p 259. 249. 294. 165. 153. 181. Dictionnaire 
Univerſelle de Commerce, tom. i. P. ii. p. 452. 463. 481.—(c) Plat. de Legibus 
et de Repub. lib. ii. Cic. de Officiis lib. i. cap. 42. Plutarch. in Solone, Saave- 
dra Faxardo, Idea de un Principe Politice, Empreſa Ixviii. Elemens du Com- 
merce, tom. i. P. i. ch. i.—(d) This is clear " what happens to Spain and 
Portugal, from whence their filver and gold are continually exported to purchaſe 
things of greater utility.—(e) Martini Maitinii, China illuſtrata in Præfat. P. 
Navarette, Tratados Hiſtoricuſt, Politicos, Ec. de la Monarchia de China, lib. 
i. c. 14. Gemelli Carreri. Giro del Mundo, lib. iii. c. 5, P. le Comte Me- 
moires de la China, vol. i. let. iv. p. 132. Du Halde, Beſcription de PEmpire 
de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 75--84—( f ) Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 177. Epilt. Adriani 
ad Servian. Coſ. ap Vopiſci Saturniaum. Biſhop Pococke's Deſcription of the 
Eaſt, B. iv. ch. 3. 

government, 
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government, it might be made to produce (g). Attention 
ſagacity, and diligence will, as we have often obſerved before, 
in a great meaſure ſupply the defects of nature. Genoa 
is not only a very ſmall, but alſo in point of {oil the 
worſt country of Italy; yet at the ſame time is for its ſize the 
richeſt, and makes the beſt figure (4). This is ſtill more evi- 
dent in Switzerland, and moſt of all in Holland, where, though 
hardly any thing grows, almoſt every thing is to be found (). 
Theſe are inſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, which have already 
been repreſented to the readers view, and confidered nearly in 
this very light; but at the ſame time theſe are inſtances, which, 
for their importance, we cannot too frequently recollect, or 
from their utility contemplate with too much attention (Y). 
They are however examples that may naturally lead us into a 
very wide field of political diſquiſitions; and it imports us in 
ſuch a labyrinth of ſpeculations, that we may not bewilder our- 
ſelves, to make uſe of a proper method, the only clue by which 
we can be ſafely conducted (1). 

HowEveR capable the art, attention, and diligence of man 
may be, either to improve or to ſupply the bleſſings of nature, 
this no way leſſens, but upon a juſt compariſon heightens their 
value, as where-ever theſe are found, and found in perfection, 
they are found alſo without toil. It is evident, that a merchant 
or a manufacturer would find inexpreſſible or inexhauſtible re- 
ſources rather in carrying on his buſineſs, who beſides his capi- 
tal in trade, inherited a good eſtate that he could not either 
mortgage or ſell ; it is no leſs apparent, that a nation poſſeſſing 
many valuable commodities from the free gift of nature, or, to 
ſpeak with more propricty, from the bounty of divine provi- 
_ dence, has innumerable advantages over any other nation, what- 

ever her policy may be, that is deficient in thoſe unacquired 
and unalienable funds. In reſpe& to the firſt, ſhe has a ſettled 
property, which, being duly and afſſiduouſly improved, gives her 
a conſtant ſupport that cannot be taken from her ; while the 
latter collects the materials of her induſtry and trade, which are 
the ſources of all her wealth, ſtrength and ſplendour, fror 


; (Z) Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, vol. ii. letter 7. Oeuvres du Philoſophe 
bientaiſant (King Staniſlaus) vol. iii. p. 2--15, Dictionnaire de Commeice, 
tom. 1. P. ii. p. 442. 463.—(+) Reflexions ſur les Finances et ſur le Commerce, 
tom. 11. p. 397. L'Homme Defintereſle, p. 123. Obſervations ſur le Com- 
merce et ſur les Arts, tom. i. p. 17--30.—(:) L'Etat de Suiſſe, chap. viii. 
Dictionnaire univerſelle de Commerce, tor. i. P. ii, col. 1025--1037. Gionden 
en Maximen van de Republieck van Holland, 1 deel. chap. iii. Memoires ſur 
le Commerce des Hollandois, chap. iii. Sir William Temple's Obſeryatiocaz 
on the Netherlands, chap. vi. Sir William Petty's Political Arithmetic, chap. 
i. Houghton's Collections for the Improvement of Huſbandry and Trade, vol. is 
p- 441—448.—(4) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 10—18.— 
(/) Theſe inſtances were produced before to ſhow how great things induſtry 
might do, even without advantages beſtowed by nature. This and the ſuccee d- 
ing chapters will prove how eaſily induſtry may do much greater things, when 


ſupported and affiſted by nature. It is hoped this will procure the reader's par- 
don for recalling theſe fats to his remembrance, | 


other 
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other nations; and it is eaſy to diſcern how wide, in point of 
certainty as well as ſtability, the difference is between a ſtaple 
and a magazine (m). Again, the former is nationally an ab- 
fclute gainer of the whole produce of her commodities and ma- 
nufactures from them, when employed in commerce; whereas 
the profit only, aſter deducting the prime coſt, is all that can 
reſult to the latter (). Beſides, this owes her ſubſiſtlence in 
a great degree to the indolence or ignorance of her neighbours, 
and of courſe muſt ſuffer from their applying their thoughts 
and endeavours to improvements ; which, on the contrary, turn 
to the advantage of the other, as they are rendered able from 
their thriving to take greater quantities of her productions (5). 
In the former book we treated in general of the diſtinguiſh- 
ed advantages of Great Britain, as well in reſpect to her native 
productions, as to the benefits ſhe receives from her happy 
ſituation, and other peculiar prerogatives. It is our preteat 
buſineſs to ſhow that we have, more eſpecially of late years, 
availcd ouriclves of all thoſe, and that too in a very high de- 
gree. This has not only turned extremely to the emolument of 
individuals, but alſo to that of the public (p). This clearly 
proves, that the preſent aftluent condition of the nation, in 
compariſon of paſt times, does by no means proceed, as ſome of our 
cnvicus neighbours would have it underſtood, from an artificial 
credit, a vaſt paper circulation, and refined ſtrokes of political ma- 
nagement; but from the moſt ſolid and permanent tunds of nati— 
on: improvements, trom the increaſe of internal induſtry, 


(n) In the 28th of Edward III. when we exported barely our own ſtaples, it 
appears by a roll in the Exchequer, that the balance that year in our favcur 
amounte: to upwards of . 250, ooo which is equat to £.625,000 of our preſent 
muncy. This ſhow's, that even when arts and commeice were in their infancy 
our natural riches were very gicat.—(n) Sir Witliam Temple in his Obtervati- 
ons on the Netherlands, p. 219. judiciouſly remarks, that plenty of corn in 
moſt parts of Europe for leveral years together was a great blow to the Dutch 
commerce, not only as they thereby loſt their uſual markets for that commodi- 
ty; but as it leflened the lale cf {pices in the northern countties, which redu- 
ced their uſual balance in reſpec to the Eaſt Indies. —(o) Thes, ſiace not only 
we, but the French, the Swedes, and the Norwegians, have ſteuck into the 
herring fey, that of the Dutch bath greatly failed; but fince the Portuguele 
have d1icovercd gold mines in Brazil, our exports to Liſbon Lñave muck increat- 
ed, But pocbape this will be molt efiectually expiaiuned by obſerving, that the 
Dutch tere numente Quantities of commodities and manufactures irom us, 
which to the nation is clear gain, and when relold by them, what they paid us 
being deducted, the remainder ie their profit. This point cannot be too ma- 
turely weighed and conſidered, The balance being againſt the Dutch, we are 
certainly gainers: and as they do not purchaſe to couture, but to ſell- again, 
they are ano gainers, though not in the ſame degree. — (5) It is on all hand: 
allowed that there may be a commerce carried on lucrative to private men, and 
yet hivhly detrimental to the nation; indeed fmupgling is ſuch a Commerce, 
and the more painſul to private perſons the more ruinous to the nation, Put 
were commerce is greatly diffuſed, as is the case at pictent in Britain, 1t is 
impoſſible that individuals ſhould tlxive and the nation grew poor without its 
becoming noturiouſly evident, 


and 
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and the augmentation thereby of our foreign exports (%). Theſe 
intereſting aſſertions ſhall, from the evidence of incontroverti- 
ble facts, be made as clearly appear as points of fuch impor- 
tance deſerve. By this means the attentive reader will be 
freed from every doubt on this head, and the honour of 
the nation be completely vindicated from the mean and malig- 


nant inſinuation thrown out by ſome aſſuming writers in other 
countries (r). 


I'r has been already obſerved, that there are no countries in 
Europe abound more in foſſils, thole concealed but not the 
leaſt valuable of national poſleilions, or in the moſt uteful, and 
of courſe eſteemed kinds of foſlils, than the Britiſh domintons 
(s). This aſſertion would have been at all times true, but in 
former ages would have appeared of tar lets ſignificance than at 
preſent. For within the compals of thele two laſt centuries, 
we have not only gradually brought to view, but alſo turned 
theſe hidden ſources of wealth to prodigious advantage, in con- 
tequence of our applying the lights of feience to the direction 
of labour and induſtry (7). This will very clearly be ſcen from 


a few ſpecimens, as this work will by no means admit of an 
exact enumeration. 


FULLERS earth 1s a gift, or with greater propricty may be 
ſtyled a rich as well as a real treaſure beſtowed upon us by na- 
ture (u), which is found in very great abundance, of different 


[] A wide extended territory, aud the expentive wars we have been drawn 
into for the defence of our neighbour+, for the ſupport of our national rights, 
and the preſervation of our, commercial intereſts, obliged us to coatiact debts ; 
as the ſtrict juſtice obſerved to thoſe who lent us money, gave and will ever 
give us unlimited credit. Thele debts produced our taxes, and the great iu- 
creale of our trade created and ſuſtains our paper circulation. Our taxes, debts, 
and paper currency ( whatever ſtravgers may thiak of tkem) are incidents natu— 
ral to people in our ſituation, and ſo many pregnant proofs of the ſtability of na- 
tional proſperity. (7) L "Homme Deſinterelſs Bruxelles, 1760, 12mo. Les 
Interets des Nations de I'Europe develops, relativement an Commeice, 2 tom. 
4to. Leide, 1766. A general view of England, reſpecting its policy, commerce, 
taxes, &c. (ſaid to be tranſlated from the French) London, 1765, Evo. with 
many more that might be cited, tending to excite an opinion, that however for— 
midable our power may be at preſent, it is nevertkelcſs on the decline.—-{s) 
Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. $5, 56. where the authorities in ſup- 
port of this are produced.—-( :) The {piiit ot ſcientiſical inquiry, which has been 
of ineſtimable value to thi« country, was firtt excited, and has been continually 
promoted by our royal ſociety. As lam from experience tully conviaced of this 
myſelf, ſo the frequent occaſhons | have had and ſhall have to cite that invalu— 
able regiſter of the improvement of natural knowledge, their trarſaQions, will 
be ſuſficient to conviace every candid reader of the reality of the aflertion ——— 
„) Fuller's Worthies, Bedf. p. 113. Surty, p. 76. Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society, No. 379. p. 419. Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, 


P. 121, Hill's Mittory of Follils, p. 49. Hougbton's Collections for the improve- 
ment of huſbandry and tiade, vol. i. p. 27. 


colcurs, 
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colours, and of various kinds, in different parts of the king- 
dom (w). It is therefore juſtly conſidered as a ſingular proof 
of the excellence of our productions, in compariſon of thoſe in 
the poſſeſſion of our neighbours (x); for which reaſon, and be- 
cauſe of its great ſervice in the woollen manufacture, ſeveral 
ſevere but very neceſſary laws (y) have been made to prevent 
its exportation, which it is hoped prove effectual. 

ToBAcco pipe clay, which is alſo of ſeveral colours, and 
of very different qualities, is found in many places (z), and if 
carefully ſought for might be found in many more. This like- 
wiſe is of wonderful utility, not barely in making thoſe pipes 
from which it takes its name, though that has been a laſting 
and is ſtill a growing manufacture (a), but for its ſerving many 
other valuable purpoſes. It ſupplies an admirable varniſh for 
the finer ſorts of our earthen ware, is the principal material 
from which the pots for glaſs houſes are made, which reſiſt 
the fierceſt fires for many weeks, is mixed with coarſer clays 
for various manufactures (5), and is perhaps, after all, not 
vet applied to one half of the uſes of which it is capa- 
ble ; and therefore, with very great reaſon, the exportation of 
this valuable commodity is likewiſe prohibited under the ſevereſt 
penalties (c). | 

A vERy able, inquiſitive, and accurate naturaliſt has diſ- 
tinguiſhed two-and-twenty forts of clay (4) that fell under 
his own obſervation in Britain, moſt of which are applica- 
ble, excluſive of their uſes in agriculture, to many valuable 

urpoſcs. TILESs, of which there are many different ſorts, 
were, as the l.w (e) made for regulating the time of digging 
the earth, and the manner of making them, manifeſtly ſhows, 
a vcry ancient manuſaQture in this country. Yet the finer kinds 
were, even to the beginning of the preſent century, imported 
hitker from foreign parts (/). There are alſo more than twenty 


(w) In the counties of Bedford, Kent, Stafford. Surry, and Suſſex. As alſo 
in the iſland of Angleſea,—-(x) Woodward's Hiſtory of Foffils, vol. i. p. $.—— 
(y) Stat. 14 Car. II. cap. xviii. 9 2. 7. 8. Wil. III. cap. xxvili. $8. 10, 1 
9, 10. Wil. III. cap. x!. 2. 6 Gecr: I. cap. XXI. F. 32.—(z) In the counties 
of Cornwall, Dorſet, Northampton, Stafford, and ia the iſle of Wight. See 
Houghton*: Collection:, vol. i. p. 204. Morton's Natural Hiſtory of Northamp- 
tonſhire, p. 70. Plot“ Staffordſhire, p. 121. Woodward's Hiſtory of Foffils, vol. 
i. p. 4, $. ii. p. 6. G3, Hill's Hiſtory of Foflil:, p. 17, 18, 19.—(@) The inge- 
nious and indefatigatic Mr. Houghton informs us, that fix perſons can make ſixty 
groſs of pipes in a Weck. Of theſe we annually export between fifty and fixty 
thouſand groſs. —{5) Morton's Natural Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, p. 71.— 
(c) Included in the atutes already cited in reſpect to fullers earth.—( d ) Dr. 
Martin Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſatione, No. 164. p. 255.—{e) Stat. 15 
Edw. IV. cap. iv. 12 Geor. I. cap. xxv.—-(f} Houghton's ColleCtions for the 
improvement of hutfhaclty and ade, vol, it, p. 27 | 


different 
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different ſorts of Bx1c Ks, which though in uſe from time im- 
memorial (g), were imported hither from Denmark, Germany, 
and Holland within the ſpace of a century in very large quanti- 
ties (, though now made in moſt parts, and might be made in 
every part of this country. The ule of them through the great 
increaſe of buildings is become ſo immenſe of late years, that 
there ſeems, comparatively ſpeaking, to be as much earth above 
as below the ſurface (i). Their ſizes, and the manner of making 


them, have been regulated not only by one but by many ſtatutes 


(4). There was formerly a duty on exportation, but they may 
be now exported free; and in conſequence of this, prodigious 
quantities are annually ſent abroad, more eſpecially tothe Weſt 
Indies (J). 

Tux art of making earthen ware ſeems to have been intro- 
duced, or at leaſt revived, in the laſt age (m). Betore that time 
we brought it from other countries, and that too in conſiderable 
quantities (»). We have it now of various colours, red, yellow, 
and brown in many, and might have it in moſt, counties (o). 
Beſides the coarſer, we have likewiſe many finer ſorts of this, 
and ſeveral of ſtone ware, which, of late, is made to ſo great 
perfection, and is in itlelf fo light, ſo neat, fo ſtrong, ſerving 
likewiſe for ſuch a vaſt variety of purpoſes, that it is already 
grown, and is daily growing into the higheſt credit, and of courſe 
is alſo daily improving (). We. may therefore very eg at 
expect, that, in proceſs of time, all theie arts and manufactures 
may be carried to a much greater height, it may be to a degree 
beyond our preſent conception, and conlequently increale alike 
in their contumption, and in their value; at leaſt this has been 


g) As to the bricks made by the Romans who were our maſters in this art, 


ſee philoſophioal tranſactions, No. 149, p. 238. No. 171, p. 1017. No. 222, p. 
319. Neve's Builder's Dictionary, Dictionarium Ruſticum, both under the word 
-Br1ckx, Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 256. Morton's Northamptonſhire, p. 68, 69, 70. 


— h) Houghton's Collectien, vol. ii. p. 26.—- Ci) Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. 


2 383. where he aſſerts, that any earth free from ſtones will make brick. —C A9 


he tilers and bricklayers were incorporated as a company, A. D. 1568, to whom 
the execution of theſe ſtatutes was committed by 12 Geo. I. cap. xxxv. and a- 
gain taken from them by 2. Geo. ii. cap. xv. It is indeed of contequence, that 
theſe laws ſhould be frequently reviewed, proper regulations made, and due 
care taken to have them effeCtually carried into execution. (/) In all hot ch- 


mates the burning of brick is a grievous labour; and beſides, thoſe who ſhould 
-Pertorm it are better employed. We export abot 3,000,000 annually.—(m). 
Flot's Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, p. 255.—{n) Houghton's Collections, vol. ii. p 


27.—(s) It is not the ſcarcity of potters earth that hinders ſuch manufactures 
from being ſet up in any county, or keeps them where they are ; but a concur- 
rence of other circumſtances, ſuch as cheapneſs of labour, of ſubſiſtence, of fu- 
el, &c. When with theſe affiſtances they are once thoroughly eſtabliſhed, expe- 
rience, the dexterity of the workmen, and their being able to underſel new 
beginners, fixes them to certain ſpots. —(p) Agreeable to what has been ſaid in 
the former note, the ſtone ware, now of ſuch importance, has been confined to 


the villages of Bu:flem, Hanley Green, and Stoke, in Stafordſhire 
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the caſe in moſt other manufaQures, to which we have applica 
ourſelves with vigour, and hath been hitherto the caſe ot thi; 
within the memory of many who are now living (). 

Wr may with the more probability hope this, trom the ſuc- 
ceſs that has attended our endeavours to make porcelain, or what 
is called china ware (r). The bow china is very much ſuperioui 
in every reſpect to the carthen ware that was in ule before that 
attempt was made (s). Beſides being buiit on a true principle, 
it hath, in its progreſs, been very conſiderably improved (). The 
Worceſter manufacture hath a fine texture, ſtrength, and beau- 
ty, is already free from ſome of thoſe defects that were though! 
inſuperable, and is growing better and better every year (%. Chel- 
ſea china equals that of Dreſden, or any other foreign porcelain 
in reſpect to the elegance of its Ferm, the beauty of its paintings, 
and the ſplendour ot its colours, falling very little ſhort, in retpcct 
to its ſubſtance, even of the oriental, which was its model (4). 
If we reflect on the ſhort ſpace of time in which theſe ſever: 
attempts have been made, and how far they have already advan- 
ced, notwithſtanding the capital obſtacle in their way, by which 
I mean the moderate price of the true china, and the neceſſit 
impoſed thereby of ſelling cheap, in order to force a market (x) , 
If at the ſame time we remember that theſe difficulties were en- 
countered in the very infancy of theſe ſeveral manutactures : 
which, however, were carried on without any of thoie publi- 
encouragements which were given to like eſtabliſhments in othe: 
countries (y); we need not turely deſpair of ſeeing a {ucceſstu! 
iſſue to this important, and now promiſing undertaking (Z). 


(4) In the ſpace of about ſixty years (as I have been well informed) the p 
duce of this ware hath riſen from 5000 to 100.000 l. per Annum. Thete a: 
entered by the thouſand pieces for exportation, which is annually about tor! 
thouſand. — (r) This was firſt attempted at the latter en of the Jaſt cer 
tury in England, by Mr. Dwight. Since then not only here, but in Saxon, 
France, and in Italy.—(s) All manufactures are impertect in their beginning 
and it is then an act of true patriotiſm to encourage and aſſiſt them.—(z) I 
component parts of oriental porce]ain, are (1) A vitreſcent ſtony ſubſtance, rec: 
ced to animpalpable powder, petunte. (2) An unvitriable unctuous clay, rede. 
ced to an impalpable powder allo, kaolin. Theſe are thoroughly mixed, the latte 
in as ſmall proportion as poſſible, and then moulded and baked, (3) A varni 
campoied of the fineſt particles of a ſoapy earth, diſſolved in water to the co: 
ſiſtence of a cream, in which, when dry, the pieces are dipped before baked - 
({u ) Sce the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxii. p. 348, vol. xxxiti. p. 191.—/{*<: 
The high price of this ware was the fole objection to it, and yet the fale e-:7 
at thele prices afforded little proht.—(x) A circumſtance that will ſtand in 
way of every undertaking of this fort, and is what hath kept down the del? v3: 
in Holland.—{ y ) The Dreſden manufacture was at the expenſe of the ſove 
reign, ſo is the royal manufacture at Seve in France, now ſaid to be ſuperio. 
to that of Dreſden.— (z) Skill improved by experience, and ſupported by. 
ſecady pecſeyciance, will gradually overcome the greateſt difficulties. 

THhec: 
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Tursx notions will probably appear leſs ſanguine, and more 
ſtrongly founded in realon, if we take into our ſerious conſider- 
ation, that this country of ours produces, and that too in the 
greateſt plenty, all the materials, even to the moſt ſcarce and 
valuable, of which this curious and elegant compoſition is made; 
that we are likewiſe in poſſeſſion of the materials of thoſe beau- 
tiful and vivid colours that give it fo much elegance and luſtre 
(a); and that the incomparable ſnowy varniſh, which 15the moſt 
cilential article in the whole manufacture, is alio known to us, and 
the incans of making it in our hands (5). With all theſe advanta- 
ges, where is the extravagance in ſuppoſing, that, with the pe- 
netration and ſagacity the ſteadineſs and perſeverance, for which 
this nation is deſervedly diſtinguiſhed, we may come, and that 
too in no long ſpace of time, to ſurpaſs all cur rivals, and reach 
the ultimate pertection in making porcelain betore any other na- 


tion in Europe? more eſpecially it we reflect, that this manufac- 


ture never hath, or in all probability will be attempted, but by 
men of true ſcience and liberal ſentiments, who will proſecute 
with {kill and diligence the object of which they are in purſuit, 


and thereby owe their diſcovery, whenever it ſhall happen, to a 


wife and well directed. inquiry (c), and not to chance. 

E have alto in many places, and in great abundance, moſt 
of thoſe earths which are in uſe with painters, and theſe of dif- 
ferent colours, different qualities, and different values (4), ſuch 
as yellow and red ochres, terre verte, Lambert's blue, and ſome 
fine fed earth, no way interiour to what is brought from the 
F aft Indies, though we are very ſeldom let into the ſecret that 
this is a Pfitiſh commodity (e). We abound likewiſe with thoſe 
materials Which are abſolutcly neceſſary to the diers. Alumis a 


( In reſpeA to the materials, what bas been already done, particularly in 
the Cheltea China, evinces all this to be true, and that ſucceis would enfue if 


the expcnle could be reduced.) Dr. Woodward in his Hiſtory of Foſſile, 


tom. 1. p. 6. mentions the ſoap rock at the Lizard point, and the ſteatites in cther 


places, as moſt likely to make china, It ſeems to be in truth the Hoach, 
_ Which 15 a great ingredient in the modern china. Uſed alone by the Chineſe, it 


Takes a fine and beautiful, but at the ſame time a tender and brittle ware, But 
it antwers admirably as a varniſh, and would do ſo with us.—(c) It can be only 
by a iC:cntific attention that porcelain can ke brought to abſolute pertection. But 
this once done, and the art rendered complete, by adjuſting the proportions of 


the teveral materials, directing the grinding, mixing, and compounding them, 
"Pre icribing the method of mou ding, drying, and painting them, ſettling the 


form, ſtze, and conſtruction ot the ovens, and aſſigning the degrees of heat re- 


Juiſite in all the operations, it would become a manufacture, and might then, 


lite other manufaQtures, be truſted in ordinary hands.—(d) In Buckinghamſhire, 
Cumberland, Glouceſterthire, Oxfordſhire. Lincolnſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
Somcrſethhire, Staffordſhire, Suſſex, and York ſhire.—{e) Plot's Natural H ſtory, 


1 Oxtordſhire, p. 56. Houghton's Collections, vol. ii. p. 149. Robinſon's Natural 


tory of Weltmorland and Cumberland, p. 43 Weodwaid, vel. i. P. 7» „ - 


Bill, p. $16. 
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mineral ſalt, which is found here in a dark grey or bluiſh co. 
loured ſtone (/). It was firſt diſcovered, or at leaſt firſt wrought 
to any degree of perfection, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, Who 
was tutor to Henry prince of Wales, as hath been hinted in the 
former book (g). Some time elapſed after the diſcovery before 
they fell into the right method of managing it, but ſince that hat! 
been attained, it has been made in great quantities, and with ver, 
conſiderable profit (3). After the reſtoration there was to large 
a demand for alum, that the duty ſtill ſubſiſting, of one ſhilling 


on every hundred weight, was laid on the exportation (/). I. 


is indeed a commodity of which there is a conſtant and ver, 
large conſumption; for beſides being abſolutely neceſſary in dic- 
ing (+), (of which ſome have ſtyled it the ſoul, as ſerving to unite 
the ſubſtance and the colour, to which laſt it alſo adds ſolidity, 
vivacity, and permanency) it is highly uſeful to paper-maker:, 
goldſmitns, and book-binders, and alto in ſeveral other manu- 
factures, as well as in phyſic. The preparation of alum em. 
ploys a great number of hands in very different kinds of labou: 
{/). The ſtone, or alum rock as it is called, from which 1t 1; 
made, is found very plentifully in Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire ; 
and if the quantities made there did not amply ſupply the mar- 
ket, there would be no difficulty in finding alum rocks elſwhere ( 
To this rich and valuable ſalt we may likewiſe add copperas ar 
vitriol, made in great plenty, and in the higheſt perfection, from 
the pyrites, commonly called gold ſtones, found in great abun- 
dance, and alſo in very great perfection, on the coaſts of the if: 
of Sheppey and elſewhere (n). Both copperas and vitriol are no 


(f) In Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, and Wales. Hariſon's Deſc:iption of Britain, 
book. ili. chap. 16. Fuller's Britiſh Worthies, Lancaſhire, p. 106. Yorkſhire, ; 
186, 187, Philoſophical Tranſagions, NO. 337, p. 275. Woodward, vol.“ 
170. Hill, p. 391, 392, 393.—(g) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. 1. 
75,—-(h) The value of our alum hath been for ſome years paſt about fixtec: 
pounds a ton, and we annually export between two and three thouſand tons—!: 
Stat. 12. Car. II. cap. iv. In order to underſtand the utility and of conicquen:: 
the value of alum, conſult Sir W. Petty's Hiſtory of Dieing, in Biſhop Sprat 
Hiſtory of the Royal Society, p. 284—306. A treatiſe equally conducive to th: 
de ſigu of that excellent work, and worthy of its ingenious author, a man of. 
mazing abilities, and whoſe abilities were not more extenſive than his knov- 
tedge.—(&) It is thought by the beſt judges, that the powers of alum in th 
reſpe are by no means thoroughly known; and that by the help of this ſalt, * 
fine and laſting colours may be obtained from ſome of our common vegetables 


as thoſe that ſell at an high price as coming from the Indies, Some experimen! 
it is ſaid have been made on the marigold, which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſ, 


ſupplying a bright and permanent yellow, at a moderate price.—(/) Rays Co 
I.Aionot Engliſh words not generally ufed, p. 144. where there is an exact ac 
count of the making of alum. — ) In the ifle of Chio in the;Archipelago, ther 
are mines of natural alum, which falt is reproduced, and this may be the caſe: 


+ reſpe& to ours. See the Philoſophical TranſaRions, No. 110. p. 221.—(t 


Worm. Muſ. Seck. ii. cap. xiii. p. 89. Houghton's Collections, vol. ii. p. 13% 


148. Woodward, vol. i. p. 172-177. Hill, p.615. 621. Newman's Work's, [ 
174, 175. 
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only uſed in very large quantities by the diers, and by the hat- 
ters, and other manufacturers at home; but there are likewiſe 
very conſiderable quantities of both exported (0). 

Ir may very poſſibly be ſaid, that, ſeparately taken, none of 
theſe can be regarded in the light of great national ſtaples, or 
that their exportation, even collectively, produces profits which 
amount to vait ſums (). But on the other hand it is to be 
obſerved, that, as we derive them trom the benevolence of na- 
ture, and that, in this reſpect, they are our inherent property, 
they are for this reaſon very well worthy notice. They are 
likewiſe an inccnt<{table proof of what, from an increaie of 
knowledge and attention, may be done with things long overlook- 
ed and neglected (4). They are, as now uſcd, ſources of in- 
nuinerable and inexpreſſible advantages to individuals, fome of 
wliom in the management of them acquire ample fortunes, 
while many thouſands draw from them a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence for themſelves and their families, which, however, they 
cannot do without benefiting others, who are employed in rait- 
ing that ſubſiſtence they labour to purchaſe. By this means 
many villages and even towns have been eſtabliſhed, eſtates im- 
proved, and a conſumption of various commodities and manu- 
factures promoted (. The rcfſult of theſe no doubt may be 
very juſtly conſidered as public emoluments. 

BUT 1s this all? No, certainly. 'The public is in man 
other reſpects a conſiderable, and, which is more to be regard- 
ed, a conſtant gainer. She ſaves, and let us maturely weigh to 
how much this may amount, whatever theſe commodities 
would have coſt, if brought, as many of them formerly were, 
from other countries (.) She has the entire profit, be that 
what it will, of whatcver 1s exported, She is benefited by the 
navigation, and in many other inſtances ; frequently by the re- 


() At the latter end of the laſt century we imported annually about five 
hundred tuns of vitriol, and we now export upwards of two thouſand tuns.-— 
(Pf) It is no ealy matter to procure the materials on which ſuch a calculation 
might be founded. If they could be had with any degree of exactneſs, I am 
periuaded the objection would be effectually removed, and the value of theſe 
articles be acknowledged to exceed our expectations. Until this can be gained 
we have the ſatisfaction of being ſure, that though the amount of theſe benefit; 
may be unknown, they are not unſelt by the natioa.—(g) Who among our fore - 
fathers would have conſidered a few clay-pits as an eſtate; thAight of picking 
wealth out of a bare rock; or ſuppoſed it poſſible to raife a fortune by boiling 
rotten wood and ruſty ſtones caſt on ſhore by the ſca? yet this is now the caſe, 
and which highly enhances the value, it is by the encouragement of induſtry 
theſe dvantages are obtained. —(r) Whatever multiplies mouths and employs 
hand: muſt encourage and extend agriculture, for men of all conditions dia 
their food from the held.—(s) In order to ſee this in its true light, we muit con- 

ide: that many of the commodities are conſumed in our moſt valuable manu— 
factures; and that if the e were not our own produce, it is more than probable 
we never had ſucceeded in theſe manufactures; to this wemay add, that if we 
were deprived of theſe materials, and forced to import them from foreign coun— 
Tries, it may be doubted whether we could keep them. . 
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turns for theſe goods in raw commoedities, which after being 
manufactured here are again exported. There were ſeveral 
important reaſons for ſtating fully, and explaining clearly theſe 

oints, ſo as to make them thoroughly underſtood. Pirſt, 
b it does honour or rather juſtice to the excellence of our 
country, and fince ſkill and labour were exerted, and their ef- 
fects properly confidered, to the ingenuity, induſtry, and ince- 
fatigable perſeverance of our countrymen (/). It was in the 
next place expedient, becauſe, even fince the revolution, these 
benefits were ſo little regarded, and the produce of them ſo little 
conſidered, as not to be admitted, either in whole or in part, in- 
to the computation of our national income (2). Thirdly, be- 
cauſe it moſt clearly ſhows, how, in various caſes, this country 


has been, and of courſe {till may be improved; and in this 


reſpect admirably illuſtrates, as well as plainly demonſtrates, 
what we have ſo frequently inculcated, that induſtry, and in- 
duſtry ſolely, conſtitutes the riches of a nation, and that gold, 
ſilver, and other arbitrary ſigus of what induſtry hath acquired, 
are only the wealth of individuals or private men (w), 

Wer have in this country an amazing quantity, and no 
leſs ſurpriſing variety of sro Ns fit for alinoſt all uſes. For 
icouring and poliſhing of metals (x), for grinding and giving 
an edge to all ſorts of inſtruments (Y), mul ſtones of ever; 
kind (z), fire ſtene from Ryegate, Horſham, Bath, and other 
places, excellent for the conitruction of hearths, ovens, and 0- 


e) Whoever reads Carew*s Survey of Cornwall, King's Vale Royal of England, 
and Hariton's Deſcription of Britain, will ſee the truth, and feel the proprict; 


of this obſervation. The native reſources of this country were then the ſame a: 


21 preſent, but the condition of the inhabitants very different. This difference 
ariſes from {kill and labour (excited by a milder and more ſettled government) 
*alling theſe rclources to our aid, and thereby raiſing us to what we are at pre- 
ent. At that period many ef theſe were become things of ſome conſequence, 
hat not Enough to be looked upon as national advantages, lo that it was from this 
me they gradually grew into importance, and from thence we may ditce:s, 
hat thoſe ſtilſ in their infancy will, ina reaſonable ſpace, become as conſiderable. 
An idea which excites a pleaſure ſuperiour to the polſefiion of wealth i the bo 
ſom of every true lover of his country.—-{w) This is a propoſition that cannot i» 
controverted, if it be but underſtood. Money, or whatever has the effect of mo- 
ney, can operate only as a common meaſure. In this ſenſe money is ſaid to an- 
ſwer all things. As the meaſure, there muſt be ſome thing or ſubſtance to whict 
it may be applieq and thereby make known its value. Induſtry produces ub- 
ſtance; idleneſs p:oduces nothing; therefore money meaſures the fruits of indu.- 
try; and where thcſe are not, money is uſeleſs. Whatever multipiics fubſtance 
increaſes what money is to meaſure, or, in other worde, augments the numbe: 


of thoſe things of which meney declares the value; but as worth belongs te 


ſubſtance, and as this flows from induſtry, here is the ſource of national wealth 
which individuals meaſure by money, that is, the means of chtaining them. — 
(x) Theſe are Tripelas, and found in the counties of Derby, Devon, Middlctex, 
Northampton, Salop, Somerſet, Sts ſſord, Suſſex, and Wilts.—{ -) In Cumber- 
land, Derbhyſhire, Northumbe land, and other plüces.— (2) Thee are prind'pal- 
ly found ia Angleſea, Derbyſhire, Flintſhire, aud Lancaſlrs. 
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ther works of a like nature (a). Stones for paving and making 
of floors; we have alſo many that ſerve for building, ſuch as 
free one, rag tone, Ketton ſtone (4), improperly called Ketter- 
ing ſtone, for there is really no ſtone at all at this laſt mention- 
ed place; and ſeveral very durable and beautiful forts from 
the inexhauſtible quarries of Purbeck and Portland (c). We 
abound alſo in variety of materials for the beſt L1ME, which 
beſides its great uſe in building, is ſerviceable in tanning and 
other manuiaQares (4). Add to theſe, the plenty we have of 
ſubſtantial and elegant SLATES, which ſerve for many purpoſes 
as well as for covering houſes, in which the beſt forts will laſt 
not only tor years but tor ages (e). 

IT 15 no diminution of this national wealth, no impeach- 
ment of the doctrine which we mean to deduce from it, that 
ſome other countries have finer, more beautiful, more ſolid, and 
of courſe more valuable ſtones than we, ſince commerce puts 


even theſe alſo into our poſſeſſion (f). But if our prepoſſeſſions 


ſhould abate, as from an increaſe of ſcience they gradually 
muſt, we ſhould ſpeedily be convinced, that, in regard to theſe, 
neceſſity has no great ſhare in their importation, What we 
are pleaſed to call by the name of Derbyſhire ſtone, would in 
I:ialy be eſteemed marble, and if brought from thence hither, 
W guld be held a very fine marble; and as ſuch fetch a very high 
price (g). Beſides this, we have alſo different coloured mar- 
bles, ſome finely veined, others ſpotted, and theſe not in ſmall 


quantities, or in remote corners, but in every part of the Bri- 


{1th territories (). We have likewiſe very fine alabaſter, and 


(a) Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 77, 78. Staffordſhire, p. 152. Morton's Northamp- 
tonſhire, p. 115, 116,—(6) Free ſtone is ſo called trom its being cut and worked 
in any direction; ſand ſtone, from its appearance; rag ſtone lecms to be a loit 
oi marble; Ketton ſtone, which is juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt free ſtones 
we have, is from Ketton or Heath quarries in Rutland, a few miles ſouth eaſt 
from Starnferd; though Dr. Hook in his Micrography, and Dr. Woodward, place 
it in Northamptonſhire.—(c) Stones for paving and other uſes, as well as build- 
ing, are brought in prodigious quantities from theſe quarries, and have furniſh- 
td the materials for molt of the great edifices in London.—{d ) We have lime 
af all ſorts, and fit for all uſes, in all parts of the Britiſh dominions, which to 
whoever attentively conſiders it will appear an invaluable advantage.—(e) Theſe 
are found in Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbythire, Devonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 


Northamptonſhire, Shropſhire, Somerſetſhire, and alſo in North Britain and Ire- 


land. The blue flate has many properties to recommend it as a covering; It ts 


beautiful, light, reſiſts the weather, and is eaſily repaired,, Hortham ſtone i; | 


uled for the ſame purpoſe, but is not ſo light.—(f) Theſe being generally oh. 
tained in exchange for our own manufactures, and brought to us in our gwn ve » 
ſels, leſſens the national expence.—(g) It is certain that this has the cſſential 
qualities of marble, is very hard, and hears an high poliſh, See Bill's Hiſtory 
of Foſſils, p. 459.—(h) In Angleſea, of a dark bruwn near black; in Cornwall, 
grey; in Cumberland, dark green; in Devon, finely veined with red and white, 
in Derbyſhire, of an aſh colour; in Kent, a kind of Ophites, dark brown with. 
#420 Ipots, Philolopbical Tranſactions, No. 155. P. 463 Is Sometfctihire, 61 a 
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it may be both porphyry and granite, little, if at all, inferiour to 
the oriental (i), It is of no great conſequence that curioſities 
made of theſe are not acknowledged to be Britiſh commodities 
when produced for fale, but are extolled as foreign rarities, 
This, I ſay, is of no great conſequence, becauſe ſuch impoſiti- 
ons cannot long laſt, and whenever diſcovered are ſure to bring 
the commodity into full credit (). In truth, the leading us to 
{uch inquiries has been in many inſtances the means of bring- 
ing us acquainted with our own riches, which is the beſt apolo- 
gy, OT rather is the true political reaſon for indulging, though 
under high duties, the importation of theſe foreign luxuries, as 
by this expedient a temporary expenſe produces a certain, ſolid, 
and permanent national advantage (/). 

Ix regard to theſe, ſlates excepted, there is but little export- 
ed, and yet infinite benefit reſults trom them to the nation. 
Multitudes are employed in digging, burning, hewing and o- 
ther labours in the places from whence theſe materials are 
brought (m). The land and water carriage of theſe bulky com- 
modities is very expenſive, that is, in other words, contributes 
to the ſubſiſtence ot many more induſtrious perſons. The coaſt- 
ing navigation is in that reſpect yet more conſiderable (). 
When brought to the place where they are uſed, they fall into 
the hands of a new and numerous ſet of artiſts, who exert their 
ſkill in the conſtruction of thoſe works, public or private, for 
which they are intended. But as all buildings, and more eſpect- 
ally thoſe of ſtone, are very laſting and valuable, ſo when finiſh- 
ed, they conſtitute real wealth, and add ſo much to the public 
ſtock (oc). | | 


light brown, in Suſſex, a grey ground with a caſt of green; in Wales, a fine 
black. Sec Woodward's Hiſtory of Feffils, tom. i. p. 20, 21. tom. ii. p. 6. 66. 
In many parts :\ſo of North Britain and IreJand.--—(:) Hariſon's Deſcription of 
Britain, B. iii. chap. xv. Plot's Staffordſhire, p. 173, 174. Wocodward's Hif- 
tory of Foſſils, tom. li. p. 6. Hill, p. 493. In Staffordſhire plenty; in Cornwall as 
fine as the oriental.— (4) Borlace's Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 97— 101, called moor 
font, but is truly granite, Porphyry, which is only a cloſer grained granite, is 
found (though hitherto in ſmall pieces only) in Cornwall, and in the northern 
counties, (1) By a judicious raiſing the duty on importation, without having 
recourſe to a prohibition, our own commodities may, when their natures, quan- 
tities, and qualities are once aſcertained, be eaſily introduced.—( m) Such as 
are thus employed become a robuſt, active, and vigorous race of men, are re- 
tained with their poſterity in their own countries, into which from labour they 
draw a conſiderable and conſtant ſupply of money; ani] as this circulates in pro- 
curing necellaries of every kind, it thereby encourages agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and inland trade.— (z) Theſe coaſting veſſels furniſh a continual ſupply of 
able ſeamen for our merchantmen and ſhips of war.—(o) This is not only agree- 
able to common ſenſe, but is ſupported by the computations of all the political 
arithmeticiane, 
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THERE is indeed (as has been before obſerved) another me- 
thod by which we may be led to form a juſt Idea of the emolu- 
ments ariſing from theſe ſubterraneous riches; which is, by 
conſidering what would be the conſequence of our wanting ſuch 
reſources. We mult then import them as ſome of them we 
formerly did from abroad, which would ſupport the induſtry of 
other countries and impoveriſh this, We mult loſe ſeveral of 
our manufaQuur.s; and after all have but a very ſmall propor- 
tion of houſes, and none of the moſt valuable of thoſe we actu- 
ally have at preſent (y). All this will appear in tne ſtrongeſt 
light, not a gratuitous ſuppoſition, but a juſt repreſentation of 
facts, if we reflect on the ſtate things were in about three cen- 
turies ago. For though undoubtedly our anceſtors were well 
acquainted with our quarries, and wrought admirably ' well in 
ſtone, yet they confined themſelves to cathedrals, colleges, 
churches, caſtles, bridges, royal palaces, and a few noblemens 
manor-houſes (q). As for all the reſt they were built of timber 
ſo that our villages, and even our towns, were in point of beau- 
ty, neatneſs, and ſplendour, as much below as they are at pre- 
{ent ſuperiour to thoſe in moſt other countries (7). 

We will now proceed to things of more immediate, or at 
leaſt of more apparent benefit. SALTS of almoſt all forts are 
made in Britain, and of ſome ſort or other in almoſt every part 
of Britain. If we remember that this is a daily, as well as an 
indiſpenſable neceſſary of life, we mult look upon it as a ver 
great, and whenever we reflect on the frequent and manifold 
uſes thereof, even in domeſtic ceconomy, it muſt appear to be 
a very extenſive bleſſing (6). But if we {artherenlarye our view, 
and advert to the great utility of ſalt in the preſerving ſuch pro- 
viſions as are to be long laid up in magazines, to be exported 
into diſtant countries, or to be ſpent on board ſhips, the bounds 
ſeem to be exceedingly enlarged, or rather all bounds are 
removed, and its uſes may be ſtyled infinite almoſt with 


() Our choice would be then reſtrained to the alternative of one of theſe | 
wants, of money if we purchaſed the materials from abroad, or of commodious 
dwellings by avoiding that expenſe, By an application of ſkill and labour; 
that is, the abilities of body and mind to the improvement of the gifts of 
providence, we avoid both. It would be well if in other caſes we had recourle 
to the ſame meaſure.—(g) Hariſon's deſcription of Britain, 1557. folio. 
Stowe's ſurveyof London, 1603, 4to. King's Vale royal of England. (r) With 
the authors cited in the laſt note, the reader may conſult the deſcription of 
ſmall towns and villages in Leland's Itinerary, Fines Morriſon's Travels. As 
allo Camdeni Britain. p. 673.—(s) According to a computation which I have 
ſeen, and which appeared to be very moderate, this conſumption in ſouth 

| Britain was rated at upwards of ſeventy thouſand pounds a year, eſtimating 
= {alt at no more than eight pence a buſhell, and confined to our own ſalt. There 
* is noreaſon to doubt our domeſtic conſumption is face increaſed. 
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out a figure (1). From this immenſe and continual con- 
tumption of ſalt, we may form ſome idea of the number of fa- 
milies maintained by the making, traniporting, and vending ot 
this valuable article. It may be ſaid, and indeed it has been 
more than ence admitted, that this hath been for ages one of the 
known cominodities of this country, though by the way it is not 
quite a century ſince rock ſalt was diicovered (2). But the great 
benefit ari.e; from the conſumption, which within this laſt centu- 
ry has increaſed amazingly, and is ſtill mcreating, as manifeſtly 
appears by the p ublic revenue ariſing from it (u). 

Ir may be alſo ſaid, and ſaid with truth, that other nations 
have plenty of ſalt as well as we, nay better ſalt than we; and, 
which is fill more, that, with all our boaited abundance, we 
purchale, and are obliged to purchaſe much of this commodity 
trom our neighbours (x). Upon this tome remarks may be rage 
which will tet this matter ina clearer light. In the firſt place, 
this being chiefly uſed in the curing of fiih, it never can or evei 
could be looked upon as a de.d lois to the nation, but as a dimi- 
zution of her profits in trade. In the next place, this very cir- 
cumitance only is a demonſtrative proof of the prodigious benefit 
we receive from the plenty of it beſtowed upon us by nature, a, 
it manifeſtly ſhows what a prodigious ſaving this enables us to 
make, ſince the expenſe would have been inſupportable if we 
had purchaſed the whole, or even the greateſt part of what 15 
necetiary tor our extenſive conſumption { y }. In the laſt place, we 
muſt take notice, that whatever this might be formerly it is now 
an unneceſfary tribute; for we have not barciy the means, and all 


(t) We learn from the accurate Dr. Hales, that in curing beef for the fea ler: 
vice (pickle included) there is uied halt a buſhell and halt 4 gallon of white, aud 
one gailon and a quarter of bay lalt, chat is forty pounds and fomewhat nor, to 
an hundred weight of fleſh; from whence we may form ſome conception of the 
prodigious quantity of this commodity annually expended.—(s) Ini670, in the 
lands of William Madbury, Eſq; of Madbury in Chefhite, there have been ſince 
many mote works wrought by other proprietors, who have moſt of them juin- 
ed in a company tor that purpole. This rock ſalt is ſent to Liverpool and many 
ether places, Where by boiling it in fea water they produce a fine white falt, 
which they can ſometimesafiord at twenty thillings a tun, excluhve ofthe duty, 
Aa expoit it to the plantations.—{w) According to the beſt accounts I hate 
been able to precure, the giots duty on ſalt made in ſouth Britain amounts annu- 
ally to ſeven hundred thouland pounds.—(x) About fixty years ago this importa- 
tion amounted to one hundred thouſand buſhells. Dr. Browarig tells us, p. 191. 
that bay ſalt ſe!ls at London ſor four ſhillings and four pence a buſhel] exclufive 
of exciſe ; which ſhows at how high a rate we purchaſe, and how vaſt un «x- 
penſe we muſt be at, if we were leſs happy in this reſpeC than we are; andi, 
2 ſo ſhows how very much jt imports us to remove fo heavy a burden. -() We 
may from th circumſtances mentioned in the former note acquire a . 
conception of this matter, taking 1a the difference of price between foreign fait 
and ours. It is undoubted!y a Wile policy to grant a drawback on foreign alt 
employed in the fiſhery, But would it be a lefs wiſe policy to propoſe a reward 
tor making ſalt here, a£ fit tor curnng fiſh, as foreign ſalt, and at 2 moderatc 
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the conveniencies for making bay, and all other kinds of ſalt equal 
for all purpoſes to any that we can purchaſe from abroad, but 
it is alſo known that we are able to make them cheaper (Z). 

GLrass is a compoſition of the ſalts of plants, and of fand, 
pebbles, or ſtone reduced to powder. As it is thus compoſed of ve- 
getable and terrene ſubſtances, it may be conſidered under either 
head; and as all the materials of which this valuable commodity 
is made are found thoroughout the Britiſh dominions, 1t 1s of no 
great conſequence under which head it is conſidered, Glaſs, that 
is the ordinary or coarſer kinds of it, was made in England 
more than two hundred years ago (4) . But the finer kinds, par- 
ticularly flint and plate glats, not more than half that time (c). 
We have ſince made many and great improvements; ſo that our 
glaſs is, in general, ſupcriour to that in moſt, and hardly, if at ail, 
interiour to what is made in any country (4): If we remember 
the conſtituent parts of this ulctul and admirable ſubſtance, viz. 
aſhes and ſand, and reflect again on the value to which by the 
{kill and induſtry of men they are raiſed : If we contemplate the 
numerous families to whom, in a varicty of ways it, gives a plen- 
titul ſubſiſtence, and to ſome large fortunes (): If we call to 
mind how {ar as a manufacture it has extended, that it 1s ſtill ex- 
tending, and may yet extend thro? all the Britiſh es: If we con- 
ſider, that, though exported without any duty, it yields upon 
home contumption a very large revenue to the crown (5); we 
may, taking all this together, form a competent notion ot the 
advantages we draw from this manufacture of which we ſend 


(z) Dr. Browrnrig's art of making ſalt, p. 21 1—216, where this is made as 
evident as a thing of this nature can be made till verified from facts.—(b) Char- 
neck's Breviary of Philoſophy, chap. i. Stow's Annals, p. 1040. Haiiion's 
deſcription of Britain, book iii. chap. 16..—(c) Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 258. 
Houghton's ColleQions, vol. ii. p. 43. Plate glaſs at the expenſe of the duke 
of Bucks, and flint glaſs by Mr. Ravenſcroft.— (4) As ſoon as the true principles 
of making glaſs were known through the labours of Neri, Merret, and Kunc— 
tell, it became evident, that no country in the world abounded more with all 
the materials requiſite to this manufacture, viz. white ſand, flint, pebbles, quartz, 
marble dutt, kelp, fern-aſhes (barrillia might be had) and manganeie. We need 
not wonder therefore at our tucceſs, and we have as little reaſon to fear we 
thall decline. e) It requires a great fort une to embark in making plate glass; 
a furnace is fix years in building, and coſts three thouſand five hundted pounds 
before any bulineſs can be done. The burſting of a pot of glaſs in the fire is 
the loſs of two hundred and fifty pounds. The profits muſt necds be large to 
anſwer ſuch hazard and expenſe ; and both profits and expenſe are clear gain 
co the nation, which is a circumſtaace of great weight in regard to the import - 
ance of this manufatture.—(f) Stat. 19. Geor, II. cap. 1%. § 1—30. a du 
was impoſed of nine ſhillings and foui pence on every hundred weight of maten 
als employed in making crown, flint, and plate glaſs, and two ſſhillings and four 
pence on the materials for green glaſs; which duty ot exciſe produced in 17Cz 
3 thouſand ſeveu hundred forty-nine pounds, and is à growing 
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very large quantities into other countries, and even into ſome of 
thoſe from which we formerly received it. (g). 


Ix regard to this as well as the former article, we ſhall com- 
prchend the matter ſtill more clearly, if we ſuffer ourſelves to 
ſpeculate on the prodigicus ſums that muſt have gone out of this 
country, in order to have furniſhed ourſelves with the neat, cu- 
rious, aud elegant veſſels that are made of this ſubſtance, if Pro- 
vidence had not furniſhed us ſo abundantly with the materials, 
and the means of making it in the utmoſt plenty, and in the 
higheft beauty and perfection (4). This is ſaid in regard to the 
pre ſent ſtate of this manufacture here and through all the reſt of 
Europe (). Put it is far from being improbable, and much leſs 
is it impoſſible, that it may receive farther improvement, not 
imply in faſhion, in cutting, and other ornaments, for ſuch it 
receives already every day, but in reſpect to its texture, ſolidity, 
and other ſſential qualities, of which it is ſtill capable, as many 
and ingenicus and judicious authors have remarked (). A 
thing nct at all unlikely, conſidering the numerous advantages 
we have, joined to our experience and ſucceſs, the enterprizing 
ſpirit of the preſerit age, and the immenſe profits that wouid 
accrue, if ways and means can be found to improve, and there- 
dy perhaps to enlarge the conſumption of glaſs as much in the 
next as it has been in the current century (/). | 

Co als, though not an excluſive, yet may, with great propriety, 
be ſty led a peculiar bleſſing to Britain, from their great plenty 
their acknowledged excellence, and from their being found in 
fuch places as are conveniently diſpoſed for exportation. 


It is certain that they are not, as ſome have imagined, 


(e) In the year 1764 we exported to different parts of Europe, Africa and 
the Eaſt Indies, 33,203 cwt. and 411 cheſts of. glaſs, We the ſame year 
exported to cur pizntations, 41,515 cwt. and 392 cheſts. In all 74,918 cwt. 
and $03 cheſts of glaſe.— (% The great and continual conſumption ot this brit- 
tlie ware, which is now a ſource of profit, would have been then a drain. 
It: was a ſenſe of this that induced James the I. and Charles I. as we ſee 
in Rymer, tom. xix. p. 663, to prohibit the importation ot foreign glaſs. 
It was alſo to encourage Sir Robert Manſell, to whom the firſt of theſe 
monarchs had granted an excluſive patent for making glaſs, in confideration 
of his having introduced pit coal inſtead of wood.—(z) In France, for the 
encouragement of the manufa ure of plate glaſs, and the eaſier to furniſh 
the ſums requiſite to ſupport iv expenſive an undertaking, it was by Lewis 
XIV. confined to the noblefie or gentry; fo that while other trades are 
ſuppoſed to derogate from, this of glaſs is conſidered as a mark of gentility. 
By this, and by laying heavy duties on foreign glaſs, this manufacture be? 
been brought to bear in that kingdom.—(bþ) Shaw's LeQtures on Chemiſtry, 
p. 426 where he has ſhown 2 method of making a new glaſs, much harder 
than any now in uſc.— (1) Mott of the improvements already made were in 
confeguence of the enlaigement ol ſcience; and it may be ſurely [rom thence 
mferred, that there is nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing that as natural hiſtory, 
chemiſtry, and mechaniſm are better underſtood, new improvements may 
be made, more eſpecially if we refeft that this manufacture was elteemed per- 
ſcct even beſore theſe late improvements were igtroduced. 
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the lapis obſidianus of Pliny (7), or the gagates, jet, or, 
as ſome affect to call it, black amber (); though, by the 
way, of this we have finer and in greater abundance than 
in any other country in the werld, At Wirtembergh, where 
jet is likewiſe found in contidcrable quantities, they make 

many pretty toys of it, which turn to no inconliderable 
amount (). It is however highly probable, that our can- 
nel coal is the lapis ampelitis (p), or vine ſtone : It is com- 
mon in ſeveral counties (g), and if lefs coramon would pro- 
bably turn to better account; for it is ſmooth, fulid, of a 
beautiful ſhining black, is turned into ſnuff-boxes, falt-iclers, 
ſmall plates, and other utenſils; but the far greatelt part 
is burnt, and is in all reſpects an excellent fuel (F/). Beßdes 
this, there are in general three kinds of coal, firſt, what paſ- 
ſes commonly under the name of Scots coal, though impro- 
perly as being found in many places (-) : It is {mooth, ſplits 
eaſily, burns briſkly, with a white flame, and conſumes entire- 
ly into white aſhes. The ſecond is uſually ſtyled Welch coal, 
which is more laſting, burns with little ſmcak, and turns to 
cinders (/). The third is a ſtrong heavy coal; which makes 
an excellent fire, and is the common Newcaſtle or fea-coal, 
of which there is alſo great variety, as there are above forty 
different forts brought to London (uv). This uſeful commodi- 
ty 1s found not only in the eaſt, but on the weit coaſt of Eng- 


(n) Natura), Hiſtor. lib. xxxvi. cap. 26, Great diſputes have been about this 
ſubitance, of which Auguſtus placed the ſtatues of four elephants in the temple 
of Concord,—(z) Some have taken jet for the lapis obſidianus, but the lightaeſs 
and texture ſhow plainly it is not either ſtone or coal. It is found frequentiy 
on the lea coaſts, and in the cliſts of the rocks about Whitby, as alſo on the 
coalts of Norfolk. It is conſtantly bought up and ſent to London, and is here no 
doubt wrought into toys of ſome kind or other.—{:) Setecta Phytico Oeconimi— 
ca, vol. i. p. 442: They make brace'ets, necklaces, pendanis, &c. which we 


formerly imported from Holland.—( 5) Plin. Nat. Hilt. liv. xzxvti. cap. 15. It 


is called the vine ſtone from its ſuppoſed property of deſtroying worms which in- 
feſt vines, and is ſtill uſed either ia ſubſtance or in aſhes in the Palatinate as 
the fitteſt manure for vineyards. It does not appear that the aſhes of cannel 
coal, for it produces no cinders, were ever uſed for this purpoſe in Britain, The 
trial is however ealy and ought certainly to be made.—(q) The learned Dr. Da- 
vies in his DiQionary ſays, it receives its name from Canwyit, nich in the ol4 
Britiſh language figaifics a candle, the want of which the bright flame of tis 
coal ſupplies. It is chiefly found in Cheſhire, Curnberlanli, Lancaſhire (efteem- 
ed the fineſt) and in Staffordſhire. It is ſaid by Camden, Britan. p. Coo. to ie 
found in the biſkoprick of Durham.—(r) Camdeai Beitan. p. 600. Plot's Staf- 

fordiþire, p. 125, 126. Houghton's Celle ions, vol. ii. p. 161. Childrey's Bri- 
tannia Baconica, p. 119. Woodward's Hiſtory of Foſſite, vol. i. p. 165. vol. ii. 
P. 17. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſile, p. 416. Mineralogie de Valmoat-Bomare, tom. 
ll. p. 251, 232.— () Particularly about Lemmington in Warwickſhire, and not 
as ſome ſay in Hampſhire, in ſuch abundance as to be known in that part of the 
country by the name o Lemmington coal.—( ?) This property of burning with- 
out imeke renders them fit for making malt, even without charring or making 
wa into coaks.— (2) Theſe denominations are taken from the cotherics, and 


the reader may fee a liſt of them in Hunter's Complete View oi the Coal Trade, 
P. 1&6. 


land 
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land and Wales, and there are alſo very conſiderable mines of 
it in Scotland and in Ireland (vo). 


Cos, though employed in ſeveral manuſactures for ſome 
hundred years, were not brought into common ute till the reign 
of Charles the firſt, and were then fold here tor about ſeventeen 
ſhillings a chaldron (x). In ſome years alter the reſtoration there 
were about two hundred thouſand chaldron burnt in this metropo- 
lis (py). In 15,0 about two hundred and ſeventy thoutand 
chaldron (z); at the revolution upwards of three hundred 
thouſand chaldron (a); at preſent between five and ſix hundred 
thouſand chaldron, or perhaps full fix hundred thouſand are an- 
nually conſumed here (5). There is beſides an unmenſe con- 
ſumption in different parts of Great Britain and Ireland (c). 
In foreign countries our coals are alſo not only known and ef- 
teemed, but purchaſed likewiſe and conſumed, and this to a 
very large amount (4). Neither 1s this in any danger of being 
cven leſſened by the ſeveral duties that have been laid upon 
them (); for this foreign conſumption being founded in neceſ- 
ſity with regard to manufactures, and in ceconemy where they 
are uſed for convenience, wood and turf being dearer than 
coals with the duty, we need therefore be in no fear of the 
markets declining (/). There is juſt as little room to be 
alarmed from the apprehenſion of their being exhauſted, as 
the preſent works are capable of ſupplying us for a long ferics of 
\ears, and there are many other mincs ready to be opened when 


(ay) In Angleſea, Carmaerthenſhire, Cheſhire, Cumberland, Derbyſhire, Dur- 
bam, Flintſhire, Lancaſhire, Licceſterfhire, Northumberland, FPembrokcthire, 
Shropthire, Somerietſhire, Stafforoſhire, Warwickſhire, and Yorkſhire.—(») Eng - 
land's Gricvance in relation to the Coal Trade, by Ralph Gardiner, London 1633, 
ato. p. £3.—{y) As may be collected from the writings of Mr, Evelyn, Sir P. 
Yet, Dr. Chamberlayne, and many others.—{S) Dr. Chamberlayne's pre. at 
State of England, 1671, p. 102.(a) Taking an average of the years 1687, 1688, 
1689. from the Cuſtom-toute entries, the importation was 323,997 chalders.— 
(5) Hunter's Complete View of the Coal Trade, p. 184. where he ftates it in 
1755 at 843,342 chalders. But in 1766 it was $14,242 chalders.— (c) In North 
Britain they ſupply their own conſumption, and allo export. In Leland though 
thev have coals, yet they take annually to the value of . 30,000 from England, 
and . 12,050 from Scotland. —{d) As tar asl amable to collect, the duty on coal 
exported on board Britifh ſhips, including the new duty of four ſnillings, in 1757, 
2mounts to ten ſhillings every chaider. (e) The preſent duty, as high as it may 
feem, is ſo little more than what is paid in London, that this aſſertion cannot 
appear improbable.—( f) Some French patriots are very angry that their ſmithe, 
fairriers, &c. will not uſe their own coal (Houille); and in Holland they might 
have it from Liege, Roer, and other places: But netwithſtanding the Datch 
duty is much lower on theſe than ours, yet in their manufacturés of glals, 
metals, in their forges, light-houſes, and where a ſtrong fire is requiſite, they 


uſe Houille d' Angleterre. This tows the ſuperiority of our coal incon- 
teſtably. 


any 
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any of theſe ſhall fail (g). Beſides, there are known to be 
coals in many parts of the three kingdoms which hitherto they 
have had no encouragement to work. We have had ſeveral 
occaſions of ſpeaking on this ſubject before, and have inſiſted 
pretty largely on the local benefits derived from thence ); 
which however ought not to preclude us from giving a ſuccinct 
and ſummary view of the numerous national advantages reſult- 
ing from this valuable commodity. : 

THEY are in many reſpeQs, and in a very high degree, 
uſeſul to the landed intereſt, net only by raiſing exceedingly 
the real value, and of courſe the purchaſe of thoſe lands in 
which coals are found, and thoſe through which it is necetlary 
to paſs from the works to the places where they are eiubark- 
ed (i), but from the general improvements they have occaſion- 
ed; fo that very few counties are now better cultivated than 
Northumberland, and the ſame effeAs they have had in a 
greater or leſs degree in other places (4). Thouſands of labori- 
ous people are maintained in and about the mines, thoulands 
more in conveying them to the ports and on beards the ſhips; 
to ſay nothing of thoſe that draw their ſubſiſtence from the car- 
riage of them by land. There are alſo great numbers that live 
in a ſuperiour ſtation, as ſtewards, directors, factors, agents, 
book-keepers, &c. To theſe we may add the extraordinary en- 
couragement given to ingenious artiſts who have invented, 
and the numerous workmen continually employed about thoic 
ſeveral curious and coſtly machines, which fer a variety of pur- 
poſes are in continual uſe, and of courſe in continual wear (/). 
We may join to theſe the multitudes that obtain their living 
from the many manufaQures in which they are employed, and 
which could not be carried on but by the help and cheapnefſs or 
coais, Theſe taken together ſhow how very ſerviceable tlicy 
have been in that important article of population (7. 


g) In reſpeCt to this (though the fad is ſo generally admitted as to need no 
proot ) I have carefully inquired from the propereſt judges, vin all confirmed 
it,—(þ) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 156. 163. 168. 308, 309.— 
i) Theſe are ſtyled emphatically WA Y-LEAVES, and ate let at as high rents 
as any landed property in Pritain.—{(&4}) In the fame manner they have contribut- 
ed not a little to the benefit of Leiceſterſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Shiopſhuc , 
more ſtill to Staffordſhire, &c.—(1) All theſe are retained and comfortably tu g- 
ported in their native country, have increaled as this commodity grew into de- 
mand, and have the proſpect of a permanent eſtabliſhment derived trom it. 
Circumitances to which giddy, vain, and diſſipated people, whatever their 
rank, very ſeldom advert; but which perſons of a ſedater turn will attentively 
confider and contemplate with pleaſure.-—=(n) Numbers of flout robuſt wen 
zubſiſting themſelves, and breeding up their families by their own indyſtry and 
labour, are the natural ſtrength and the greatcit honour to a nation. 
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Wr have more than once celebrated their ſingular utility in 
reference to the increaſing our ſeamen, and augmenting our 
navigation; as to which we may very fafely and truly affirm, 
that the number of men, and tunnage of the veſſels employed 
in this trade alone, is at this time conſiderably more than the 
nation could boaſt of employing in every kind of trade two 
hundred years ago (n). The produce of coals exported, which 
amounts to a very conſiderable ſum, beſides being profitable to 
the owners, merchants, and mariners, 1s ſo much clear gain to 
the nation; and is in fact the very ſame thing, or ſomewhat 
better, than if by ſome myiterious art they could be converted 
upon the ſpot where they are raiſed into the ſilver for which 
they fell (2). The duties levied on thoſe conſumed at home, 
produce an annual public revenue, not much inferiour to the 
produce of a land tax of one ſhilling in the pound (p). But in 
regard to this, as in the former caſes, the ſureſt, as well as the 
ſhorteſt way of framing a true notion of the worth of what in 
this reſpect we poſſeſs (4), is to weigh ſeriouſly what the conſe- 
quences would be in all thoſe reſpects which we have mention- 


ed, if we were without this bleſſing, and were compelled either 


to fetch coals from other countries, or to ſupply the defect as 
well as we could by timber and turt (r). 


Wr will next take notice of ſome few, and thoſe the moſt 
remarkable of our minerals, intending to conclude theſe re- 
ſearches into the ſubterranean riches of Britain with a ſuccinct 


detail of thoſe to which hitherto that title has been chiefly 
given, & c. metals. 


(2) As this may ſeem an extraordinary aſſertion it ought to be explained. 
Sir William Monſon in his Naval TraQs, p. 279, gives us, from a lurvey taken 
A. D. 1582, a tate of the ſhips and ſeafaring people in England, according to 
which the number of veſſels was 1232, their burden 72, 450 tuns, and the num- 
ber of mariners 14,293. When the laſt duty was granted for the benefit of the 
port of Whitby [1750] it was admitted that there were then ſkipped anauaily 
from the port of Newcaſtle and its members $00,000 Newcaſtle chalders, equal 
to 1,250,000 tuns. Allowing the veſſels employed to be 200 tuns, and to mare 
one with another four voyages, then there will be 1313 ſhips, their burden 
262,600 tuns, and 13,130 men and boys in this eaſtern navigation only.—(s) A 
gieat part of the ſilver thus obtained might and probably would be ſpent on the 
idle and the profligate of both ſexes, which are ſo many encumbrances and dead 
weights onſociety,inſtead of furniſhing ſubſiſtence to labourers, keelmen, ſailors, and 
traders, all induſtiious pains-taking people, who in their ſeveral occupations 
are ſo many profitable ſervants to the public.—(p) In this we would be under- 
ood to include all the duties impoſed on coals to whatever purpoſes appropriated 
or where-ever received, as theſe duties are deſtined to and expended for the 
ſervice of the public, and in that light may be juſtly conſidered as revenue. A 
circumſtance of very great weight when we conſider the national advantages 
ariſing from this commodity. (q) We are apt to undervalue what we have, 
and to over-rate what we wiſh; it is reaſonable therefore to make theſe ſuppoli- 
tions in order to give us juſt ideas of both —(r) If the reader defires to purſue 
theſe ſpeculations farther, he may conſult Houghton's Collections, vol. iv. 
Pp. 253. 
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ANTIMONY is a mineral ſubſtance frequently found in other 
mines, and there are alſo mines of antimony in Cornwall from 
which any quantities of it may be procured (). It is very eaſi- 
I; ſeparated from its ore, and is then ſtyled crude antimcny, as 
being free from all the heterogeneous matter which adhered to 
it in the mine, and which give ſeveral, and thoſe very different 
appearances to its ore. Crude antimony is compoſed of ſul- 
phure dus and reguline ſubſtances, The former differs in nothing 
from ſulphur or brimſtone, the latter has a bright ſhining me- 
allic appearance, is fuſible indeed, runs the thinneſt of any 
ſubſtance of this kind, but is never malleable (?). It is highly 
uſcful in many reſpeas. It is the baſis of a great variety of 
efficacious medicines, The chymiſts uſe it to facilitate the fu- 
Gon of other metals, in which reſpeQs it would be ſtill more 
uſeful if it did not render them brittle (2). The refiners 
employ it to reduce gold to its utmoſt purity. It is uſed b 
the opticians in grinding their glaſſes; it is of ſervice to the 
pewtereis in giving hardneſs to their metal. The bell foun— 
ders employ it for the ſame purpoſe, and to render their 
compoſition more ſonorous. Ihe letter founders find it of 
great utility in making their types (w). It is alſo in great 
demand with the diers, and 1t was in their favour that the duty 


of twenty ſhillings on every hundred weight imported was re— 


pealed (x). 

BisMUTH, is a mineral of a ſparkling white appearance, 
very ponderous, hard, and ſonorous, but which is incapable of 
receiving an; degree of malleability (y). It is found in ſeveral 

arts, and in conſiderable quantities in moſt of the mine counties 
in England, where it is commonly ſtyled by the workmen T1N- 
GLASS. It is ſeparated from us ore by a very gentle heat; 
and the earth left behind, when reduced into the torm of a regu- 
lus being melted with the powder of calcined flints, becomes 


fs) Woodward's Hiſtory of Foffils, vol. i. p. 184. vol. ii. p. 20. Borlace's 
Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 129. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils, p. 622.—(7) Rei- 
geri latroductio ad Netitiam Rerum Naturalium & Arte Factarum, vol. ii. p. 
639. Dickionaire de Chymie, vol. ii. p. 119. Mineralogie, tom. ii. p. 69. 72. 

8. Juncker Elemens de Chymie, tom. yi. P. iii. chap. ix.— (z) Neuman's 
Chymical Works, p. 128—140. Lazarus Eickerns's Aſſays tranſlated by Sir 
John Pettus, B. iv. chap. xvii. Beauſobre Introduction à l' Etude de la Politi- 
que, des Finances, & du Commerce, vol. i. p. 123. Encyclopedie Portative, 
tom. i. p. 69.—(w) Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 138. p. 933. Boerhaave's 


 Chymiſtry, vol. i. p. 132. Dictionaire Univerſelle d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. i. 


p. 149. Macquer's Elements of Chymiltry, vol. i. p. 87. 155. 310. ii. 1. 23. 
(K) This duty was impoſed 3 and 4 Anne, cap. iv. and was repealed by 8 
eco. I. cap. xv. S 10. very wilcly, as tending to heighten the price of our ma- 
nufactufes.— ()) Neuman's Chymical Works, p. 106. Lazarus Erckerns's Aſ- 
ys. iv. 10. Boriech's Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 129. Hill's Hiſtory of 


Foffils, p. 624. Diſſertations Chymiques de M. Pott, tom. vii. diil. vi, Juncker 
EFlemens de Chymie, tom. iii, P. iii. ch. x. 
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that beautiful and valuable blue glaſs which is called SMart 
(z). It has many ſingular and ſurpriſing qualities that are 
known, and very probably poſſeſſes many more that are not yet 
diſcovered, It is of uſe in making other metalline ſubſtance; 
Now with eaſe ; but then, like antimony, it renders them brit. 
tle. It hardens and adds a ſilver luſtre to tin. It facilitates in 
a very remarkable manner the amalgamation of all metals wit}, 
mercury (a). As to the uſes to which it has been hitherto ap- 
plied, the making of ſmalt excepted, they are not very nume- 
rous, or of any great importance. The magiſtery of Biſmuth 
is a famous, though not by any means an innocent coſmetic; 
it is celebrated alſo for. making a ſecret and inviſible ink, which 
is rendered legible by holding it to the fire, and becomes indil- 
cernible again as ſoon as its grows cold (5). The pewterer; 
and the letter founders make ſome uſe of it. There is howevei 
very little reaſon to doubt, that in ſo inquiſitive an age as this, a 
mineral with ſuch uncommon qualities will be ſtudiouſſy and cri- 
tically examined, and when, in conſequence of this, all its pro- 
perties are thoroughly known, will be applied to more . 
purpoſes (c). |; 
ALAMINE, lapis calaminaris, or cadmia foſſilis, is found 
lentifully in Britain (d). It is indeed true, that other countric: 
hve it alſo in perhaps as great abundance ; but cur calamine 1; 
richer, and of a ſuperiour quality to any that comes from abroad, 
as from experiments the beſt judges allow (e). It is a ſpongy 
cavernous body, of a greeniſh-grey colour as it comes from the 
mine, and ſometimes contains in it a little lead. It is firſt bak- 
ed or torrified, then ground ſmall, and frequently waſhed be- 
fore it 1s fit for uſe. It makes when cemented with coppe! 
(for the calamine never melts) the fineſt braſs; and the proof ct 
the richneſs of. the calamine ariſes from the quantity that is 


taken up by the copper (F]. Though we have always had this 


(z) It ſhould ſeem that if this mineral could be procured in plenty, it might 
this way, under proper management, yield great proſit.— (4) Philoſophical Tran- 
Ja ions, No. 396. p. 193. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. i. p. 132. Macquer': 
Elements of Chymiſtry, vol. i. p. 92. 156. ii. p. N ö 
given a very full and curious account of this fingular ink, which may be ſeen in 
the book laſt cited; but it was originally difcovered by a lady in Germany.-— 
e) Dictionaire de Chymie tom. 1. p. 214. Mineralogie, tom. ii. p. 48—54. 
Beauſobre's Introduction a I'Etude de la Politique, tom. i. p. 123.—(d) Parti- 
cularly in Derbyſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Somerſetſhire, a: 
alſo in Wales. — (e) Philoſophical TranſaQions, No. 198. p. 672. L. Erckerns's 
Ailavs, iii. 28. Houghton's Collections, vol. ii. p. 55, Woodward's Hiſtory of 
Foſſils, vol. i. p. 184, 185. vol. ii. p. 19, 20, 82. 196. Neuman's Works, p. 
123. Hill's Hiftory of Foſſils, p. 626.—(f) The largeſt quantity of calaminaris 
taken up by copper is about oue third. Braſs may be made with zink; and no 
doubt it is the zink ſublimed from the calamine that enters the copper; but ſill | 
experience ſhows, calamine gives a better colour, and the braſs is more ductile 
than when made with zink. A greater quantity of our calamine is taken up b! 
repper, and it contains more zink, than any other, ſometimes one half. 


commodity, 


) Mr. Hellot hi; | 
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commodity, yet we have not made braſs long before the com- 
mencement of the preſent century (g). It is alſo uſed for 
ether purpoſes, particularly in medicine, as a great deſiccative, 
more eſpecially in the inflammation and other diſeaſes of the 
eyes (4). But the credit, if not the value of calamine, 1s very 
| much raiſed ſince an ingenious countryman of ours diſcovered 
: that was the true mine of Zink (/). This mineral was indeed 
known before to our miners by the name of SPELTER but 
they knew not that ſpelter was Zink, or that it could be ex- 
2 tracted from lapis calaminaris (4), much lefs had they any 
h conception, that this ſpelter, which they deſpiſed as an encum- 
brance, was in reality the ſame thing as that boaſted metal 


4 from China, ſo highly eſteemed under the founding appella- 

: tion of tutenag (J). Theſe however are indubitable facts, 

i which certainly do honour to the inquiries of the preſent age, 

y and ſuch as will turn highly to the advantages of ages that are | 
r to come. But even at preſent they fall within our plan, as they 

p are apparent evidences of the natural and inherent riches of this 

a country (mn). TS 

| OBALT, is a denſe, ponderous, bright, ſtriated, ſhining 

. mineral, much reſembling ſome of the ores of antimony (). It 


is from this mineral that white arſenic is produced, as from a 
F mixture of this with ſulphur proceed yellow and red arſenics. 
) But the great value of cobalt does not ariſe from being the ma- 


trix of theſe poiſons, though even theſe have their uſes and their 
N price (o). It is from this mineral that the fineſt blues for ena- 
wy () Hariſon's Deſcription of Britain, ch. xviii. Maline's Lex Mercatoria, 
el P. 59, 60. Robert's Merchant's Map of Commerce, p. 293.—{(þ) Dictionaire 
of Univerſelle d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 395. Diſſertations Chymiques de 
: NM. Pot, tom. iii. dif, vii. Juncker Elemens de Chymie, tom. iii. P. iii. ch. 
18 xXi.—{;) The late ingenious Dr. Iſaac Lawſon, who died before he had made 
us any advantage of his diicovery,—{(k) Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, No. 482. p. 
| 670, where there is an account of a cylinder of a fire engine made of ipelter, 

which what it was, the writer profeſſes he did not know, Borlaſe's Natural 

ht Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 129. Vet in Blount's Gloſſographia, London 1681, 
in. | Bvo. p. 604. we find, “ Spelter is a kind of metab'not known to the ancients, 
1 5 7 Which the Germans call zink.“ He probably took it from Sir John Pettus.— 
18; (/) This is the fimpleſt and beſt manner of writing this word. The principal 
in mine is in the province of Hon quang in the very centre of China,-{m) If we 
— compare the ſentiments of thoſe who recommended many improvements a cen- 
4 tury or two ago, and the progreſs made in them at this day, what is {aid in the 
ti- tert will appear highly probable. Tutenag was brought in ballaſt by our Faſt 
as : Iadia ſhips, and came to a good market here. There was long a pregudice a- 
S's - braad in favour of the Indian zink; but by degrees the moit eminent metallur- 
of 5 giſts have declared in favour of ours.—(n] Neuman's Chymical Works, p. 148— 
p. 153. Macquer's Elements, vol. i. p. 158. ii. p. 70. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils. 
ris P. 625, Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 396. p. 192. L. Erckerns's Aſſays, 


) Arſenic js uſed in raaking ſome fort of glaſs, in glazing, and by the 
1] - 8 . 5 Wo 
0 enamellers, which accounts for the quantities that are conſumcd. 
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melling, painting, colouring China, and many other purpoſes, 
not to mention waſhing and ſtarching, which, however, are ver; 
conſiderable articles, are drawn (5). It was from hence that 
the worthy ſociety for the encouragement of arts and com- 
merce, conſidering the large ſums which went annually out ct 
theſe kingdoms for ſuch neceſſary commodities in daily and 
conſtant uſe, were prompted to offer, as they very prudently 
did, a premium for the diſcovering a COBALT MINE in South 
Britain, which was claimed ſome years ago by a gentleman in 
Cornwall, who upon due proof received it (9). This mine 
however might be as well called a mine of Biſmuth, there be- 
ing as great quantities of one mineral jound therein as of the 
other, and which is fo far from being a diſparagement, that it 1; 
an advantage, both minerals yielding a blue colour (r). Cobalt, 
being firſt treed from the arſenic it contains, is then ſo treated in 
furnaces properly contrived for the purpoſe, as that being melt- 
ed with a quantity of powdered flints, and then ſprinkled with 
water, it forms a hard ſtony ſubſtance called ZAFFRE. or 
AZURE STONE (J). The ſame mineral being mixed with 
pot-aſh and ſand in proper quantities makes SMALT (?) ; this 
being beaten ſmall becomes powder blue; and that fitted ver 

fine, and divided according to the different height of its colours, 
the deepeſt and fineſt of theſe is what is ſtyled enamel blue (2). 
The richnets of the cobalt is determined by the quantity of the 
other ingredients it abſorbs, which is at leaſt equal to, and never 
excceds four times, its quantity (w). 


() Diftionaire de Chymie, tom. i. p. 269. Mineralogie, tom. ii. p. 36. 
Encyclopedie Portative, tom. 1. p. 323.—(q) The premium, which was thirty 
guineas promiſed in 1754, and claimed in December the fame year, came 15 
Francis 8 Eſq; in whoſe lands at Gwenap it was diſcovered. We 
have little reaſon to doubt, that on a careful inſpection other cobalt mines 
might be diſcovered in the ſame county, and in other parts of Britain. (r) 
Neuman's Chymical Works, p. 152, 153. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils, p. 625. 
Borlaſe's Natural Hiitory of Cornwall, p. 130, 131.—(s) It may be doubted | 
whether this ſubſtance be melted or only mixed with the powder of calcined 
flints and water. It comes in barrels, and takes the ſhape of them, being very 
hard and firm, and thence called azure ſtone. Formerly this name was given 
to lapis lazuli, and the blue colour piepared from thence ultramarine, but now 
it is confined to this ſubſtance ; and much of the colour prepared from it being 
made in Holland, it is ſometimes ſty!ed Dutch vitramarine.—(?) As this is the 
capital article, and may be made cqually well from biſmuth and cobalt, it 
would he a national advantage to eſtabliſh, which is certainly praQicable, the 
manufacture ef it in Cornwall. The importance of this will more clearly 2p— 
rear in a ſubſequent note, in which we ſhal! mention the great advantages arif 
ing from the mine of cobalt (the cnly one wrought) in Saxony.—(z) It is the 
great excellence of this colour, that it does not ſuſſer by fire, which occaſions 2 
great conſumption in painting earthen ware and porcelain.— (9) Boerhaave" 
Chymiſtry, vol. i. p. 1:6. Neuman's Chymica! Works, p. 151, 152, 152 
Macquer's Elemente of Chymiſtry, vol. ii. p. 74, 75, 76. „ 
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Bl Ac x lead is what ſome have ſuppoſed with very little rea- 
fon to be the molybdena or galena of Pliny (z); others ſtyle it 
plumbago. Our judicious Camden, in whoſe days 1t was a new 
thing, would not venture to give it a latin name, but calls it a 
metallic earth, or hard ſhining ſtony ſubſtance ; which whether 
it was the pnigitis or melanteria of Dioſcorides, or an ochre burned 
to blackneſs in the earth, and ſo unknown to the ancients, he 
left others to inquire (). Dr. Metret, from the uſe to which 


it was firſt applied, named it Nigrica Fabrilis (z). The learned 


Boyle is of opinion that it has not any thing metallic in its nature 
(a) ; relying upon which, we have ventured to give it a place 
here. It is indeed a very ſingular ſubſtance, but being very com- 


mon, and conſequently very well known, it would be needleſs to 


deſcribe it. It is found, but in trivial quantities, in ſeveral 
mines here, and it may be alſo in other countries (5). But the 
ſole mine in which it is found by itſelf is on Barrowdale, about 
ſix miles from Keſwick, in the county of Cumberland (c). It is 
there called Wadd, and thoſe who are beſt acquainted with it, 
ſtyle it a black, pinguid, ſhining earth, which they ſuppoſe to be 
impregnated with lead and antimony (d). 

Wu it was firſt diſcovered the people uſed it to mark their 
ſheep (e). It was afterwards introduced into medicine, and ta- 
ken in powder for the cure of the cholic and the gravel ; but it 
has been ſince applied to many other purpoſes. It ſerves to 
ſcour, toclean, and to givea luſtre to wrought iron, and to de- 
fend it from ruit; it is applied in the varnithing crucibles, and 
otherearthen veſſels that are to be expoſed to the fierceſt fire, 
which end it anſwers effeQtually (7). But after all, the great 


(x) Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. cap. 6. xxxiv. cap. 18, It is impoſſible on reading 
the deſcription of molybdena to conceive it has any affinity to our black lead, 
Dough foreign authors call by that name a ſubſtance found in Pruſſia, which 
ſerves for making pencils, and comes from thence to he confounded with ours, 
Which it in no other circumttance reſembles.— ( y) Britan. p. 631. Childrey's 
gy Baconica, p. 170, Sir John Pettus in his eſſays on metallic words, un- 

er |cad.—-(z) Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 218.—(a) Boyle's 
works, vol. v. p. 29. He ſays it is a mineral ſui generis, approaching to a talc. 
-) Borlſac's Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 130. Dictionarie d'Hiſtorie 
Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 489. Diſſertations Chymiques de M. Pott. tom. iv. diſſ. 
i.—(c) Woodward's Hiſtory of Foffils, vol. i. p. 185. 198.—(d). Robinſon's Na- 
wick metal. This is a term extremely vague, uſed by the miners in ſeveral 
Counties to expreſs a variety of mineral ſubſtances, indeed any ſubſtance they 

annot explain the nature of, Mr, Robinſon ſays alſo, that by a violent heat 
# regulus may be extracted from it reſembling filver in colour and brightneſs, 
but not malleable.—(e) Philoſophical tranfactions, No. 240, p. 183. where 
Dr. Plott obſerves it was called nigra fabrilis, in oppoſition to rubrica fabrilis, 


| 15 Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, p. 74, 75. he ſays it is a mun- 


er ruddle.— UF) If theſe circumſtances are maturely weighed, it may perhaps 
ecm not 1mprobable, that together with talc there may be a mixture of zink. 


D 3 conſumption 
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conſumption of it is in two articles, in dieing, to fix blues ſo a. 
that they may never change their colour; and in pencils (g); and, 
the being confined to this country ts ſo well known and fo univer. 
ſally allowed, that they are from thence ſtyled abroad Crayons 7 
Angleterre (h). It ariſes from hence, that the nature of this ſub- 
ſtance is little known to foreigners, the moſt learned of whow 
ſpeak of it very confuſedly, and with much incertainty (i). 'Theic 
farther particulars we may venture to affirm concerning it, with. 
out any danger of miſleading our readers; that the mine before 
mentioned is private property, is opened but once in ſeven year, 
and the quantity known to be equal to the conſumption in that 
ſpace ſold at once; and as it is uſed without any preparation, it i: 
more valuable than the ore of any metal found in this iſland. But 
there is nothing improbable, and much leſs impoſſible, in ſuppo- 
ſing that other, and it may be many other, uſes will be diſcovered 
in medicine, painting, dieing, varniſhing or pottery, which would 
certainly contribute to raiſe the value of a mineral peculiar to 
this country, and with the nature of which, though ſo long in 
our poſſeſſion, we are ſtill ſo imperfectly acquainted. 

IT is very natural in ſpeaking of our metals to give the prefe- 
renceto 'T'1x, which certainly made it firſt known, and as ſome 
very learned men think, gave its appellation to this iſland (+) 
Mines of tin firſt rendered the Scilly iſſes, then Devonſhire and 
Cornwall, famous; to which laſt county they are now, as we 
have elſewhere ſhown, chiefly confined (2). Tin, though in 
itſelf the lighteſt, in its ore is the heavieſt of metals. It is very 
ſeldom if ever found pure, and the appearances of its ore arc 
very different (). The fineſt and richeft are ftvled 'Trx- 
GRAINS, or CoRns of Tix, being cryſtals of a black 
colour of different Sizes (). It is allo found in an heavy black 
ſtone, ſometimes in a more porous yellow coloured ſtone, and is 


( g) Robinſon's Natural Hiſtory of Weltmorcland and Cumberland, p. 78, 5. 
Sir John Pettus under lead, in his efſayy on metallic words.—(5) There ate: 
variety of names for what foreigners take to be the black lead, ſuch as Molybden:, 
Potelet, Mine de Plomb noire, ou Savonneuſe, Plomb de Mer, Plombagine, 
Plomb de Mine, Ceruſe noire, Talc-blende, Fauſſe Galene, Mica des Peintre. 
or Crayon de Plomb. But whether theſe names belong to any one ſubſtance, 
and whether that is our black lead, is not at all clear. On the contrary, it is more 
probable that theſe appellations belong to different ſubſtances, none of whic! 
are the ſame with our mineral. —(i) DiQtionaire d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. ii; 
p. 458, 459. Eucyclopedie Portative, tom. i. p. 401. Miſcellanea Berolinenſ:, 
tom. vi. p. 29.—{(n) Bochart. Canaan. lib. i. cap. XXXIX. derives Britain fron 
Barat Anac, i. e. Ager Stanni, a land of tin.—(s) Political Survey of Gres! 
Britain, vol. i. p. 343, 344-— 7 Wood ward's Hiſtory of Foſſils, vol. i. p. 199. 
ii. p. 30, 107. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils, p. 628, 629. Borlaſe's Natural Hiſtor 
of Cornwall, p. 160.—(q) Though generally black, they are not always fo, hut 
ſometimes white, aſh-coloured, of red, reſembling glaſs, and very rich in 
metal. 
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commonly intermixed with ſpar, arſenic, lead, and other bodies 
(). As a metal it is white, ſhining, melts with a gentle heat - 
duQile, ſo as to ſpread under the hammer into leaf, which iron 


and copper will not do; but yet cannot be drawn into wire as 


thoſe metals may (s). It is not ſonorous in itſelf, and yet makes 
other metals ſo, when mixed with them (f). In point of gravi- 
ty, it is as ſeyen to one in reſpect to water, and as ſeven to nine- 
teen in regard to gold (). Tin mines are generally found on 
the ſides of hills, though veins ſometimes paſs through vallies or 
brooks between two hills, and are followed to the oppoſite hill 
(w). They work with infinite difficulty through hard rocks, to 
the depth of from three to ſeventy fathoms ; and it is no leſs trou- 
bleſome than dangerous, where the earth is looſe and apt to 
crumble (x). Great quantities of timber are conſumed in theſe 
ſubterrancous works, which are freed from water by the help of 
fire engines, and other contrivances. The veins are of uncertain 


- thickneſs from three inches to three feet (y). Tin grains, or 


corns of tin, yield five parts in eight of metal; whereas tin 
ſtones yield only from one in thirty, to one in ſixty, and to one 
in an hundred and twenty, for even theſe are wrought to ſome 


| ſmall profit (z). The ore when collected is broke, waſhed, 


ſtamped by mills, and otherwiſe treated to fit it for the melting- 


- houſe, which is called drefling; except the tin grains, which 


need no ſuch preparation. After melting it is called BLACK 
IIS; but hetore it can be expoſed to ſale it is carried to one of 
the five coinage towns, where after examination of a piece 
that 1s broke trom a corner of the block, the arms ot the 


(r) Tin is alſs found in the moor-ſtone or granite, in the elvan, a blue ſtone 
very hard, in looſe ſtones ſpread in -floois, in mud, and in ſand waſhed in by the 


: ſea.— C) Lazarus Erckerns's Aſſays, iv, 10-16. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. 
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be” i. p. 98. Neuman's Chymical Works, p. 65. go. Macquer's Elements of Chy- 


miltry, vol. i. p. 69. 153. 370. Juncket Elemens de Chymie, tom. iii. P. iii. 
ch. vi.—(t) Dr. Shaw, in his curious and uſeful notes on Buerhaave, hath ſome 
very juſt and inſttu&ive remarks on this ſingular circumſtance. Cu. This is the 
true charatteriſtic of metals, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from othet ſubſtances, 
and one from another.—(w) Becauſe mines are moit- common in mountainous 


countries, the, veins being more readily diſcovered, and-the- works eaſier carried 


on, this connects the idea of mines with mountains, ſo that ve can ſcarce ſe> 
Parate them; But in nature they have no ſuch connection; In America ma 
rich mines are in low ground, and in our own, the mines in Swale Dale in Yor 
ſhire, thoſe near Newland in Glouceſteiſhire, and in Braffington Moor in Derbyt 
ſhire, are in plains.—(æ) Hence they are ſources of much labour and expenls, 
maintaining thereby numbers of people comfortably by the fruit of their own in» 
dultry,—( y ) Philoſophical tranſactions, No. 69, p. 2096. No. 138, p. 949. Woods 
Ward's Hiſtory of Foſſils, vol. i. p. 199. vol. ii: p. 30. 85. 107,-(5) The princi- 
ple which excites that indefatigable induftry. vitible in this ccuntry/is the-profity 
being divided. The lord of the ſoil has commonly a cleat ſixth: But in mines 
wrought with difficulty. and hazard, is often content with a ninth, a twelfth; oF 
a fifteenth, the reſt being divided amongſt the adventurers, and this it is thet; bY 
keeping hope alive, leſſens the ſenſe of labour, and ſupports the ſpirit of mining. 
A circumſtance that deſervesthe deepeſt attention, | 
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Dutchy of Cornwall are impreſſed with an hammer, and then i 
is called WHITE TIN (a). The duty on coinage, which is tou; 
ſhillings on the hundred-weight, belongs to the Prince of Wales 4, 
Duke of Cornwall, and produces a revenue of upwards of ten 
thouſand pounds per annum. 

THE uſes of tin are many; it is ſometimes given in medicine; 
preparations from thence are employed as coſmetics z it is uſccir 
varniſhing earthen ware; in conjunction with mercury it makes 
the foliage ſpread on the back ot looking-glaſles ; amalgamared 
with quickſfilver, ſulphur, and ſal ammoniac, it produces the 
moſaic gold (c); the calx poliſhes glaſs, ſteel, & c. the com. 
pound calx is what we call putty (d); it is alſo uſed in folder 
(%): Another manner in which it is uſed in this and other coun- 
tries, is what is called tinning, or as the French ſtyle it etamage, 
by which copper veſſels are rendered neater in appearance, and 
ſafer in uſe. When applied on thin plates of iron, which we 
did not practiſe here till the beginning of the preſent century, it 
becomes fit for many uſes, and furniſhes a variety of neat and 
wholeſome utenſils ; it enters into the compoſition of bell-metal, 
of printers types, and to it we owe the elegance, hardneſs, and 
beauty of our pewter, of which at home and abroad there 1s {0 
great conſumption (7). Before we diſmiſs this ſubject we 
muſt obſerve, that the deep ruby colour extracted from gold 
uſed by painters in enamel, is made by precipitating the ſolution 
of that metal in aqua regia, with calx of tin, and in this reſpect 
it is highly uſeful in ſtriking all ſcarlet dies (g). I hi, 
metal has becn at all times one of our ſtaple commodities, and 
very profitable. At preſcnt there are gocd grounds to belive 
the mines in Cornwall produce of this mctal to the amoun 
of two hundred thouſand pounds per annum, which is 
about four times as much as they did at the beginning 
of the laſt century (4). Tin is found in Saxony, in 


(a) Por theſe coinage towns, ſee Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 
345.—(6) Theſe blocks weigh three hundred and twenty pounds, the ftamp 
authenticates the purity, and implies a permiftcn to vend the tin as being ſo.— 
(c) This aurum moſaicum or muſivum, is a pigment uſed in writing or embel- 
liſning letters in a very beautiful gold colour ; it is alſo uſed in ſtaining glaſs and 
in marbling paper,—(d) This is not the glaziers or painters putty, but a pow der 
of calcined tin, uſed in giving the laſt poliſh to fine works in ſtee}, &c. We 

had better write it puty ; the French call it potee. (e) It is of coſequence to 

'" enumerate the principal uſes of metals, that an idea may be better formed of 
. their value from the various channels of conſumption. () We ſend annually 
to different parts of Europe, Africa, and the Eaſt Indies about 8000 Cwt. and 
«bout the ſame quantity to our plantations, (g) Tinimparts this quality to pew- 
ter, and for this reaſon vats of this metal are uſed in general by the ſcarlet diers. 
See Houghton's ColleCtions, vol. ii. p. 183. (5) See the ingenious and worthy Dr. 
- . Borlaſe*s natural Hiſtory of Corn all, p. 183. See alſo Maline's Lex Mercatoria 
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gweden and Bohemia, but in ſmall quantities (), and much in- 
feriour in quality to ours, as foreigners, who are the molt proper 
and impartial judges, unanimculy allow (4). In conſe quence ot 
this there is a conſtant and conſiderable exportation both of 
wrought and unwrought tin ). On the latter there is a duty of 
three ſhillings on every hundred-weight; but the former is, as 
it ought to be, exported free (n). It is more than probable, 
that by proper attention, and a few neceilary regulations, the ex- 
portation of this metal might be rendered more bencticial to the 
nation (7). | 
IRON, the moſt uſeful, and through the wiſe diſtribution of 
rovidence, the moſt common of al! metals, is plentifuily found 
in all parts of the Britiſh dominions (5). Ihe Romans wrought, 
and it is probable were the firſt who wrought, our mincs, as ap- 
pears from their medals found in the heaps of Z2g5 and cincers, 
which are the only monuments remaining of their induitry in this 
particular (f). The ore hath many different appearanccs, 
ſome is flyled bruſh ore, as being compoſed of threads 
growing on a red kind of earth, or hanging from tine 
tops of caves or old works. Some in ſtones of a red 
diſh, blueiſh, or grey colour, ſometines in a fort of 


(i) There were tin mines in Spain: Thoſe in Saxony were diſcovered in the 
thirteenth century by an Engliſhman who fled from Cornwall, who taught the 
Saxons how to work their mines and dreſs their metal. It is found in Siam and 
in the Peninſula of Malacca in the Eaſt Indies, and in Japan, There are tia 
mines alſo in Spaniſh America, as Alonze Barba informs us, but b:ing in the 
vicinity of richer metals are ſeldom wrought.—(+) The tinners in Cornwall 
have great advantages, ſuch as the number of their mines, the great quantities 
of metal in their ores, the facility (in compariton of others) With which it ts 
wrought ; and, which ought to be the greateſt of all, the {uperiority of their 
metal authenticated by the coinage mark. But this avails us little, fince, as Dr. 

Neuman obſerves, p. 89. there is not a tin-founder in Holland who has not Eu- 

: glith ſtampe, by the help of which he paſſes his compoſition, be it what it rey, 
and come it from where it will, ſor corniſh block tin. There cannot be a cleai- 
er or more convincing proof than this of the excellency of our Epgliſh tin, or x 
better ground for hoping we ſhall continue in poſſeſſion of this ſtaple.— (7) The 

> ſubſtances that enter intsd the compoſit ion of wrought tin or pewter are, mar- 
tial regulus of antimony, zink, biſmuth, copper, iron, priaces-mctal; of two 
or three of theſe (for every pewterer has his particular method of compounding } 
they put two or three pounds to an hundred- weight of tin, and by theſe means 
make an hard, ſonorous, filver-like metal, When foreign writers mention Lu- 

g liſt tin they often mean pewter, as appears by their detcriptions,—{m) Stat. 8. 

K 9. William III. cap. xxxiv. F1. and wrovght tin was declared free by 8 Geo. 
I. cap. xv.—(n) Borlaſe's Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 183.—(s) Iron is found in 
1 Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyſhire, Devonſhire, g. Glouceſterſhire, 
Hampſhire, Kent, Lancaſhire, Monmoathſkire, Shropſhire, Some: ſeiſliire, Staf- 


© fordſhire, Suſſex, Warwickſhire, Wiltſhire, and in many parts of North Biitain, 


Ireland and in North America.—(p) See O. Walker's Greek and Roman Hiſtory 


Uluſtrated by coins and medals, in the dedication to William Chacleton, Eſc; 

Richardſon's account of Antiquities in Yorkſhi:e, preſervedby Hearne in Leland's 
Itinerary, tom. i. p. 141. Remarks of the Rev, Mr. Francis Brokefoy, in his 
travels through different parts of England, in Leland's Itinerary. tom. vi. 


p. 95. 
ſtiff 
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tiff unctuous clay, and ſometimes in a black ſand (2). When 
tree from its ore, the metal is cloſe, hard, fuſible, ductile 
into wire, ſonorous, and elaſtic (). In reſpect to weight, 
it is in regard to water as ſeventy-eight to ten, but to gold 
as feventy-eight to one hundred ninety-ſix. The mines arc 
from twelve to fifty, and very rarely are more than fixty fect 
deep. The veins cr loads, like thoſe of tin, are of very dif- 
terent dimenſions, and their contents of very different nature, 
which rather than their frze determine their value. It is 
however found by experience, that mixing together ores of 
very different qualities hath very good effects (). It is wrought 


to as to render it fit for uſe, with much trouble and at no ſmall 
expenic. t 


SOME cre is roaſted before it can be ſmelted. This laſt 
operation is performed in a large open furnace, the fuel and ore 
being mixed, and the fire Kept to the greateſt height by two pair 
ot large bellows, moved by a wheel driven by water (f). When 
the metal is melted, it is let out of the receivers into a bed of 
tand, which hath one large and feveral ſmall diviſions, in which 
it lies and ccols. The iron in the large diviſion is called 4 
fuw, and in the {maller y16s- (4). When the furnace 1s once 
charged they keen it continually ſupplied with ore and fuel, and 
45 occefion requires let out the metal for ſeveral months. in 
the foreſt of Dean, the richeſt ore produces an hard brittle 
iron, but by mixing flag and cinders therewith, it becomes the 
tougheſt and beſt we have (ww). Pig iron, though metal, and fit 
for tome uſcs, is not malleable (>). In order to give the me- 


(5) Plot's Natural Hiſtery of Staffordſhire, p. 169. Houghton's Collections, 
vol. ii. p. 215%. Woodward's Hiſtory of Foſſils, vol. J. p. 223—234. vol. ii. p. 
55—38. 86. 108. HijP« Hiftory of Foffil:, p. 629. Borlaſe's Natural Hifſto:y 
of Corpwall, p 195. Beſides thoſe mentioned in the text there are other iron 
ores, fach as hæmatites or bloodſtane, the magnet or loadſtone, ſmiris or em- 
ry, and mage ſia or manganeſe, all of them found in Pritain.— (f; Boy.c's 
Works, vol. v. p. 197. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vel. i. p. 93. Neumar': 
Works, p. 68—95. Macquer*s Elements, vol. i. p. 63. Juncker Elemens de 
Chymie, tom. iii. P. iii. ch. v.—(s) In this caſe they teem to act as fluxes t 
each other; and it is ſaid that different forts of oe, none of which ſeparatelj 
could have been wrought to much profit, have anſwered well when mixed. Sce 
2 very curious and remarkable inſtance of this in Juncker Elemens de Chymie, 
tom. iii. p. 301.— (f) It is from this and other improvements that our mine: 
vield much more than formerly. In the old times they fcarce made in ther 
toot-blaſts or bloomeries one hundred weight in a day, and leſt as much or more 
metal in their laygdg-wherezs they now make two or three tuns of iron in the 
lame ſpace, and leave a mere cinder behind. It is {aid that about a century «g0 
there were eight hundred forges in England. —(2) This is what the French call 
Fer en gueuſe, and alſo Fer de Ponte. Sows and pigs are of different ſie", 
tacſe which run fiſt are ſmalleſt. —(@p) This ſome have thought procecded tom 
the attraQion of the finer parts of the metal temiining in the Cayg by the new 
iron, and combining therewith.—(x) Such as pots, kettles, bullets, bombe, 
chimney backs, and other coarle works; but this iron is ſtil] full of vitreous im- 
Furities, whick are expelled by repeated operations. 
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tal that neceſſary quality, it is carried to the forges, and there 
heated and hammered in every direction, till the heterogeneous 
matter being expelled, it 1s thoroughly incorporated, united, 
and as the workmen call it welded together (p). After this it 
is divided at the ſlitting mills, and then itis ſtyled BAR IRON (z). 
"The uſes of this moſt valuable metal are by far too many to ad- 
mit, and too well known to require, an explanation here (a), 
STEEL is made from iron by cementation, and emploved in 
all the finer manuſactures, in ſome of which, by the kill and 
induſtry of the artificers, it is raiſed to a very high value (Z). 
'There is no room to doubt, that in every one of the threeking 
doms there may be enough, of iron found to ſupply all the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, and yet we 1mport very large quantities from the 
North, from Spain, and from America (c). 'Thereafon cf this 
1s, becauſe the inhabitants of thoſe countries can make it cheap- 
er. For iron being {melted in an open fire, and hitl;zrto in ge- 
neral with charcoal only, the oil of which is ſuppoſed to be 
uſeful in making the metal tough; whereas pit coal, as is 
commonly thought, makes it hard and brittle, we cannct, ex- 
cept in ſome places, afford that expenſe (d). It is therefore 
earneſtly to be wiſhed, that, as it has been often propoſed and 
promiſed, the uſe of pit coal could be generally introduced, ſo 
as to anſwer in all reſpedts as well as charcoal, which would be 
of very great ſervice, and be very much to the advantage of the 
nation (e). Put before we conclude this article it is very neceſſary 
to obſerve, that the importation of foreign iron turns highly to our 


{ y ) Philoſophical tranſaQtions, NO. 137, p. 931. No 199. p. 695. No. 403. p. 
480. There aretwo forges commonly under one roof, The firſt is called the fine- 
ry (affinerie) where it is heated and hammered alternately till rendered puis. 
The ſecond is ſtyled the chafrey (chauſerie) wheie it is alio heated and hammer- 
ed into large bars.—(z) lu this ſtate it is complete as a coramodtty, and fit for 
ſale to the manufacturers in iron, who know how to diſtinguſh the ſorts that 
are fitteſt for their reſpeQive purpoſes.—(@) It furniſhes in agriculture and 
in arts all the inſtruments for à vaſt variety ef purpoſes; and if utivnity was 
reſpected in titles, had never been ſtyled a baſe metal. —(b) In which the Time, 
labour, and ſkill of the workmen are to be paid tor, and of courſe increate 
the price of the metal. As in buckles, ſciſſars, fine inſtruments cf all kinds, 
ſprings of different ſorts, particularly watch ſprings.—{c) In countries where 
this meta! abounds, and can be made cheap, it is exported as a commodity, 
Ruſſia ex porte annually 300,000 pounds or 6000 tuns. Sweden, 300,000 iclip- 
ponds, or 48,000 tuns. Norway, to the amount of 450,000 rix dollars. A gteat 
deal, ard eſpecially ſteel, comes from Tranſitvania, Hungary, and different 
parts of Germany, and {ome from Holland, which is brought from Germany, 
aud only wrought there into another form.—{d) The iton works in Mendip. 
Hills kad long fince deſtroyed the oaks in that foreſt. But in ſome places woues 
are preſerved for the ſupply of the iron works.—(e) In Lancaſhite tirze out of 
mind they have uſed turf with charcoal, and prefer it tocharcoai alone. They 
{ried pit coal but without ſucceſs. Yet in 1946, Mr. Ford (in Colebroke Dae. 
in Shropſhire) the ſ me perfon who made a cylinder of ipelter, made 1100 brittle, 
vr tough as he pleaſed with pit coal, bath ore and fuel being found in the ſame, 


dale. At this time, as I have been well i\ntormed, iron is Wivught with pit coal 
ai the Carton works in North Britain 
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advantage, for we import it in our own bottoms, much cf 
it from our own colonies, and, except from theſe, under a 
guty (/); and when manufaQur<d here, in which a vaſt num- 
ber of hands in different parts of the iſland are continuall, 
employed, it furniſhes an immenſe exportation, and no ſmal. 
part of this to the very countries where the iron was pro- 
duced (g). | 

Cor xx is plentiſully found in all the Britiſh territories (4 
Yet thouzh known long before, our mines have not bee 
wrought above two hundred years, and not to any great purpoſe 
till within the preſent century (7). This metal is ſometime; 
tound purc, or very nearly fo, and that in fo large pieces as 
to make it neceſſary to break them in the mine before they 
can be conveniently raiſed (4). But in general, like other me- 
tals, involved in ſtony cruſts of all colours (/), and even man; 
of theſe are beautifully blended together, whence the ore re- 
ceives the name of the peacock's tail (m). This ſtony ore 15 
fo intimately mixed with, and adheres ſo cloſely to the metal, 
mat it is extremely difficult to ſeparate them, which is one 


I, 
1 
. 


principal cauſe of the dearneſs of copper. This metal is of a 


bright orange red, cloſe, hard, malleable, ductile into wires, 
foncrens, and elaſtic ; and is not only wrought on by all ſol- 
vents, but even by water, which makes it very apt to ruſt 
(2). In point of gravity, it is as nine to one in reſpect to 
water, and in regard to gold as nine to nineteen (4). The 


7) Theſe duties are very judiciouſly regulated, for the ſupport of com- 
mercc, and the promoting our wn manuſaturc.—(g) To Sweden, Spain, and 
Arnerica, though the ſuperiour dexterity of our mechanics, and ſeveral means 
employed in proToting expedition.—(þ) In great plenty in CarGiganfhiire, Che- 
ire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyſhire, Devonſhire, Lancaſhire, Ile of Man, 
Northumberland, Shropſhiie, Somerſetſhire, Staffordſhire, Yorkſhire, Wales, 
Warwickſhire, Weſtmoreland, in North Britain, in Ireland, and in America. — 
(i) This was occaſioned chiefly by thele errours and uncertaintie, in our la w+ In 
regard to mines, which are now happily removed.—(#) Borlaſe's Natural Ei- 
tory of Cornwall, p. 203.—(/) Plot's Staffordſhire, p. 165. Woodward*s Foffile, 
vol. i. p. 193—198. vol. ii. p. 24—27. 83. 106. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. 
i. p. 91, 92. Macquer's Elements, vol. i. p. 89. Hill's Foſſile, p. 632. 
Juncker Elemens de Chymie, tom. ili. P. iii. ch. iv.— () L. Erckerns's Aſſays, 
the whole thiid book. Neuman's Chymica! Works, p. 67. Ee alfo afferts that 
lapis lazuli ovght to be confidered as a copper ore. —(n) Dictionaire de Com- 
merce, tom. i. P. ii. col. 1230, 1231. Diſſertations Chymiques de M. Pott. 
tom. ili. p. 2g9—586. Juncker Elemens de Chymie, tom. iii. P. iii. ch. iv. 
Dictionaire de Chymie, tom. i. p. 333. Mineralogie de Pomare, tom. i. p. 175 
—20g. Encyclopedie Portative, tom. i. p. 411. Beauſobre Introduction a 
Etude de la Politique, tom. i. p. 127.—(s) What we are told of copper from 
Japon being heavier than any European copper is not true; Swediſh copper, ac- 
cording as it is refined, is ſometimes heavier and ſometimes a little Vehter, in 
this proportion, 8,834, 8,799, 8,734; the micdie number repreſenting the Ja- 
pon copper, and the firſt and third Swediſh, and water eſteemed 1,000. At 
Amſterdam Swediſh fetches the ſame price as Japon, that is about 70 florins ior 
100 Ib. An halfpenny of the coin of Charles II. weighed gooo, our copper be- 
ing When pure as heavy 28 any. i 
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mines are wrought to a great depth, ſometimes to more than an 
hundred fathom, often through a very hard rock, and conſe- 
quently with much labour and at a vaſt expenie (%% The 
veins or loads are much wider, thicker, and richer than thoſe 
of either tin or iron ; ſo that on the firſt opening of a mine in 
Cornwall, it threw up, that 15 the miners term, as much cop- 
per in a fortnight as fold for five thouland ſeven hundred pounds, 
and in the next three weeks and two days as much more as came 
to nine thouſand fix hundred pounds (4). But this was a very 
extraordinary caſe, and what is not often to be expected ). 
Tur ſeparating the metal trom the ore is a very arduous and 
intricate operation; for firſt it is broken to picces in the mine, 
then raifed, ranged according to its ſizes, waſhed, picked, 


| ſtamped, and ſorted (). When brought to the melting-houtc, 


it is roaſted, next ſtamped again, and then melted, when it 1s 
ſtyled RED COPPER (), and having ſtill heterogeneous fubſtan- 
ces mixed with it, melted over again perhaps more than once, 
and then it is ſtyled BLACK COPPER (; if it is ſuſpected to 
hold filver, as it frequently does, it is returned to the furnace, 
where a proportion of lead is added, and then it is expoſed only 
to ſuch a degree of heat as is ſufficient to melt the lead, which 
attracts and carries away the ſilver, leaving the block of copper 
honey-combed (w). I his is afterwards melted, and becomes at 
laſt what is called ROSE COPPER, that is, perfectly fine and 
pure (x). The uſes of this metal, like thoſe of iron, are 
too numerous to be inſiſted on here; it may be ſufficient to 


. obſerve, that its mallcability, flexibility, ductility, and 
Elaſticity, render it fit almoſt for every thing to which 


; 
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() This is to be underſtood of our mines, for in foreign countries there are 
ſome much deeper, as having been longer wrought.—(g) Borlaſe's Natural 
Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 206. This mine is in Huel Virgin, in the pariſh of 
Gwenap, and the fact happened in July and Auguſt 1757.—(r) it might coatri- 
bute to the rendering theſe mines more valuable, if, as in Germany, we were 
alſiduous in extracting the richer metals from the copper, which though it 
might be formerly very prudently declined, from the fear of its being ſeized as 
a mine-royal, yet now when there are no ſuch apprehenſions, private and pub- 
lic intereſt unite in recommending ſuch endeavours.—(s) Borlale's Natural 
Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 203, 204, 20g. Yet our ores are by no means ſo re- 
fraQtory as in ſoine other countries. —(f) In this fuſion a proper flux is uſed to 
diſpoſe the metal to ſeparate from the earthy, ſtony, ſulphureous, and arſenical 
particles with which it is intermixed.—(u) The copper in this ſtate continues 


ſtill mixed, but mixed with metallic particles, chiefly lead and iron, from which 


it muſt be alſo purified. —(w) In Germany copper is frequently mixed with ſil- 


ver, which they are very dexterous in diſcovering, from the appearance of the 


ore, as allo in the block. — (æ) In ſome of the richeſt mines in Hungary their 
- Copper requires fourteen melting: to render it fine, 


metal 
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metal can be applied (5). Beſides we are to remember, 
that from copper braſs is made, and from thence all the numbe;- 
tefs articles that are manufactured for public and private ute, 
from cur heavy artillery down to the furniture of our kitchen, 
and, which occaſions no finall conſumption, drawn into wire for 
pins (Z). 

VERDIGRISE might be alſo made in this as well as in othe; 
countries, and it is really amazing that we have hitherto ne. 
gleAcd ſo obvious and at the fame time ſo valuable an improve. 
mert (a). Yet the not making any uſe of waters highly im- 
pregnated with metal from the copper mines, after the immenſe 
prof.t that has been made by throwing old iron into hem in [re- 
land (5), is ſtill more amazing, eſpecially as very fine blue vitrio| 
hath been obtained from thoſe waters in Cornwall, and is 4 
thing not attempted any where elſe (c). In reference to the 
value of our copper mines we can only form conjeCtures, and 
theſe may very eaſily deceive us. We are told that the copper 
cre raiſed in Curnwall produces two hundred thouſand pound; 
per annum (); and ſome have gueſſed, with what accuracy | 
cannot pretend to ſay, that the Corniſh mines do not yield 
more than a fifth of what is produced in Britain. It is all 
very certain, that there are many veins of copper well known, 
that are not wrought on account of the great expente at- 
tending ſuch undertakings, more efpecially at the begin- 


() The ancients ſurpaſſed us in giving à temper and an edge (o copper. M 
de Caries: having communicated his ſeatiments on this ſubjeC to Mr. Geoffro; 
the younger, that ingenious chymilt undertook and accompliſhed the diſcovery 
or revival of this loſt art. We are told this by che Count de Caylus himſell, 
to whom the world is indebted for ſo many learned works, —1 2) Theſe little 
implements are made ot braſs wire blanched. The manufacture is curious, 
and gives bread to multitndes, fince from the wire to the pin there are twen!- 
five bands employed. —(a) It is ſaid ſome trials have been made with fo great 
ſucceſs, as that verdigriſe made here was equal to any imported.— (“) Politics! 
Survey of Great Britain, vol. i, p. 418. where the facts are related from . 
diſputable authority, and are indeed of public notoriety.—-{c) Borlaſe's Natu- 
ral Hiltory of Cornwall, p. 207, where he informs us that this was difcovered by 
Mr. Rouby at Plymouth, and in conſequenceof this a vitriol manufacture ſet +» 
2t Redruth in Cornwall. It is from hence this ingenious gentleman, to whom hi 
native county ſtands ſo much indebted, takes occaſion to recommend the me- 
thod of procuring copper by diſſolving iron in vitriolic waters.—(d) Id. ibid. p. 
207. where he ſays it has produced to Cornwall 160,000 pounds annually for ten 
years paſt, But whoever reads and conſiders the method in which the ore is fold 
according to his account, will not think the copper of Cornwall overvalued at i. 
250,990 more eſpecially if he reflefts on the price of fine copper at Amſterdam. 
Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 343. There is a miſtake as to coals 
paying duty; for the copper as well as tin works enjoy the benefit of a drav- 
back in virtue of the ſtatutes, 9 Ann. cap. 6. S £4. and 14 Geo. II. cap. 41. 83. 


We export to different parts of the world and aur colonies about 21,000 cit. 0 


this metal annually. 
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ning (-). In proceſs of time, however, it is more than pro- 
bable they will be opened as more markets ſhall be teund for 
their produce, 

LEAD is a metal for which this iſland was always famous. 
Our mines were very probably wrought by the Britons, but 
certainly by the Romans ; and one of cheir molt learned writers 
hath aftured us, that the produce was ſo great as to render 
it neceſſary to fix the quantity that ſhuuld be railed({/), The 
Saxons followed their example, and indeed our Had mines 
were in all ages amongſt the acknowiedged fources of our 
national wealth, and ſo they ſtill remun. This metal is very 
abundant in ſouth Britain (g), north Britain, Ireland and the 
adjacent ifles. Ihe ore appears in many different forms, and 
from thence receives ſeveral names (4). Soimctimes from is, 
colour, it is ſtyled grey, blue, or white ore; and ſomet1;acs 
from its texture, it is called ſpringy, ſteel grained, and crof; 

Tained ore; and ſometimes trom its poſition, flat, plated, or 
F lied ore. But the moſt cominon, 1s the diced, cubic, or 
teſſclated ore (i), In ſome places it has been fund ſo free 
from ſpar, or other heterogeneous matter, as to be almoſt pure, 
and this is called naked ore, and is very rich (). Lead when 
refined is the ſofteſt of all metals, ſinooth, ductile, and little, 
if at all, ſonorous or elaſtic. It is in reference to water as 
eleven to one, and in reſpect to gold as eleven to nineteen 
(!). Mines of lead are commonly on the declivity of hills, 
and thoſe in this country are wrought from ten to fe- 
venty fathom deep, cut with much labour and with a ſmall 
charge. The veins are very irregular, ſometimes a few 


inches only, and ſometimes ſeveral feet in extent (%. The 


ore is allo ſometimes forced out of the lead and found 


. 


looſe in pretty conſiderable quantities, and at forme diſ- 
tance, 


(e) It would contribute much to this if ſome means could be found to leſſen 
the number of fuſions. or in other reſpects to ſhortea the procels of refining 
copper—{ f) Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xxxiv. cap. 17. where he ſays it was obtain- 
ed with much difficulty and labour in France an Spain, but with great facility 
in Britain.—(g) Cardiganſhire, Cheſhire, Cumberiand, Derbyſhire, De vonſhi:e, 
Durham, Flintſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Lancaſhire, Ile of Man, Monmouththir-, 

Montgomeryſnire, Northumberland, Shropſhire, Somerſetſhire, Stailordſiiire, 
Weitmoreland, and Yorkſhire.—(h) All ores are ſubjec to many acciden-a! 

a.terations in the earth, to which theſe different appearances are to be rcter- 
1; but the metal when reſined is preciſely the ſame. ( 7) Philotophical 
Tranſactions, No, 28. p. $35. No. 39. p. 767. No. 497. p. 22. L. Erck- 
dns Alays, Book iv. the firſt nine chapters. Plot's Staffordſhire, p. 165. 188. 
189. Boyle's Works, vol. v. p. 30. 34. 35. 644 Woodward's Foſſil', vol. l. 
T. 219-220. vol. ii. p. 27 ---30.---83.---85, 107, 105. Hill's Foſſils, p. 635, 
636.—(4) When ſmall, this very pure ore is uſually ſtyled 4ead grains; when, 
nuts to that of a man's fiſt raked ore, and in the north 
i wire, —( I) DiQionaire d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iv. p. 394. Dilſerta!'- 
ons Chymiques de M Pot, tom. i. p. 381. tom. ii. p. 138167. tom. it. 
P. 126. 286. 300. 304. 455. Junker Elemens de Chymie, tom. iii. P. iii. ch. 
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Tux operation of ſeparating the metal from the ore, 
likewiſe attended with trouble and expenſe, though with 1c, 
in both than tin, iron, or copper (,). In the firſt place ;; 


is broke and beat to pieces, next waſhed in a running ſtream, 


then paſſed through iron ſieves, and laſtly carricd to the fur- 
Race (os). This is placed on an hearth . clay or iron ſtone, on 
which a fire is made with charcoal, and maintained with ſmal! 
wood. The ore is thrown on this fire, and as the metal melt; 
n runs down into a receptacle prepared tor it; thence, while 
liquid, it is lifted out in an iron ladle red-hot, and being caſt 
into a bed of ſand it becomes, when cold, what they. call z 
PI or LIAD V). There is a wide difference in the na- 
ture and value of ores, for ſome yield but thirty-hve an: 
cthers etghty pound of metal from one hundred f ore % 
But if they yicld leſs than thirty-tive they are not thought 
worth the working, that is, unleſs the ore is allo known t9 
hold filver. In ta&, all our lead, or at leaft almoſt all, 
holds ſilver more or leſs; but the term of holding filver im— 
plies, that it holds a ſufficient quantity to defray the expen- 
of extraQing it with profit; ſome lead yields thuty ounces 01 
ſilver in a ton, ſome eighteen, and fome only four ounces (. 
The ores richeſt in lead hold none at all; that is, none that 
15 worth extracting (g). | 
THE uſes to which this metal is applied, either manufac- 
tured by itſelf, or in compoſition with other metals, would 
require and deſerve a particular treatiſe, which would be in 
many reſpeQs curious, entertaining, and inſtructive (). Ai 
that we ſhall fay farther hcre is, that from lead fome othes 


{n) Hariſon's Deſcription of Britain, B. iii. ch. xviii. Fuller's Worthies r 
Derbythire, p. 229, 230. Somerſetſhire, p. 179.—{0) This is the general me- 
thod; and though the metal is eaſly obtained, yet plenty making it cheap, 
none but rich ores arc fmelted at preſent.— (/ Hougtron's Collections, vs! 
I. p. 199—211. Borlaſe's Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 209. Braniſhage:. 
Trial of Ores and Mineral-.—(q) Boyle's Work*, vol. v. p. 34, 35. Grew: 
Mnfeum of the Royal Society, p. 329. H«ton's Account of Mines, p. 15*, 
$56.—(r) Junckeri Conſpectus Chemia, p. 777. Brauns Ameznetates pubtec, 4- 
nez, Glcifarir, 1726, gto. p. 81. Woodward's Foſſils, vol. ti. p. 29, 3 
where he inſorms us, that a lead mine at Guarneck, in St. Allen's pariſh, ne: 
Truro in Cornwall, produced one hundred and forty ounces of filver in a- ton. 
and was reputed the richeſt in England. —{s) Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 207. 
Ray's Northern Words, p. 129. where there is an account of the manner of ic 
ning lead, and cxtracting the filver from it. This was done at that time wit! 
white coal and black, that is charcoal and twigs dried but not burnt. In 1692, 
2 company vas incorporated for ſmelting and refining lead with pit coal, which 
they harte continued to do with great ſucceſs.— (f) Until fach a work appear“ 
the curions reader may conſult Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. i. p. 84.——t7 
Neumen'r Chymical Works, p. 34—61. Macquer's Elemente, vol. i. p. 7. 12: 
153. 379. vol. ii. p. 322. Dictionaire de Commerce, tom. 111. col. 224229. 
Mineralogie de Bomare, tom. ii. p. 95---115. Dictionaire de Chymie, tom. 
it. p. 263-271. Beauſobre Iatrodudion a l'Etude de la Politique, tom. 


i. p. 129. 
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ſubſtances are produced, which from the large conſumption of 
them may be regarded as things of great value, CERUSE, or 


WHITE LEAD, Which is made by expoſing thin mow of this 
metal to the fumes of vinegar, which is the ba 


is of ſeveral 
kinds of paint, ſerves for many other purpoſes, and is alſo of 


ſome uſe in ſurgery, though not in medicine (u) There is 


likewiſe a very beautiful colour made from the calx of lead, 
which paſſes commonly under the name of YELLOW OCHRE 
(w). Add to theſe MINIUM OT RED LEAD, which 1s obtain- 
ed by giving and continuing a certain high degree of. heat to the 
calx of lead in a reverberatory furnace (x). It is in great uſe 
as a fine read pigment, enters into the compoſition of deliccative 
plaiſters ; and is a capital article in the commerce of the Vene- 
tians in the Levant (y ). It is very difficult, if not impeſlible, 
to form any probable gueſs at the value of the lead railed from 
our mines (z). But to balance this, we are very certain of the 
following particulars, that within this laſt century we nave 
wrought many more of theſe mines than formerly, that we (ll 
continue to work many of the old mines to greater profit than in 
paſt times, that our knowledge in all things regarding metals is 
very highly improved, that moſt of the impediments which re- 
tarded ſuch works are removed, by rendering the property in 
them certain and ſecure, and that our lead is the very beſt in the 
world, which is not to be underſtood as it there was any real 
difference in lead, when rendered thoroughly pure and fine, but 
that this is done with greater caſe, and that our metal yields 
more in proportion than in other countries (a). 


() Philoſophical Tranſations, No. 138. p. 935. where there is an exatt ac-— 
Count of the manner in which they prepare it trom our lead at Venice. The 
coarler fort is what we commonly call white lead, too frequently adulterared 
with chalk and Whiting, and only the fineſt is ſtyled cerule, It is employed by 
* of all kinds, as in truth there is no white paint but chis.— ( This 15 
ſo ſtyled maſticot or maſſicot, and is uted to give a body ta yellow, as ceruſe 
does to white paints; only the laſt is moſt in uſe for the realon above-mentioned 
(x) We commonly call this red lead, and the fineſt is often, though falſely 
called vermillion; the various uſes to which it is applied render the conſump- 
tion conſiderable, —( y ) The Venetians make all theſe much better than any 
other nation. They diſtinguiſh three lorts of minium, or as they call it minio; 
the fine, which is made by raiſing the fire to a proper height, from ceruſe ; the 
middle ſort, from the walte cakes left in making cetiſe; the coarte or werlt fort 
om litharge ; the middle ſort, from the waſte cakes left in making ceruſe; 
te coarſe or worlt ſort, from Litharge ; the fire is uſually kept up three days 
de nights; but it is the ſmoke paſſing over the metal that produces the colour. 
(=) About a century ag» we raiſed in the whole about $090 tun. We now ſend 
Bear twice that quantity to Holland, France, Italy, and other parts of Europe, 
$002 to the Eaſt Indies, near 1000 to the Weſt Indies and America, beſide: up- 
ing an extended and ſtill growing conſumption of this metal at home. — (a) 
Nocigious quantities of Britiſh lead ore arc exported to Holland, and there 
Melteg, the ſilver extracted, and ceruſe, maſſicot, minium, litkarge, &c 
Wade from it, and ſent all over Europe. There is a duty of five per cent on 
d ore exported, but from what has been and what will be ſail, a doubt 
Way ariſe whether it may not be for the inte: eſt of the public ro dect its oe rg 
elted before it ic ſent abroad | 
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II ſeems equally ſtrange that our old writers ſhould poſitive. 
ly aſſert, that there was plenty of quickſilver and cinnabar jy 
England (5), and that the moſt judicious and inquiſitive of cu 
modern naturaliſts ſhould be as poſitive that there is neither (c); 
and indeed there is no reaſon to doubt the truth of what they 
lay. It is not however impoſſible or even improbable, th, 
though none is found or believed to be in this iſland, yet if dil. 
gently ſought they might be met with (d), at leaſt in quantitie. 
ſufficient for our own conſumption (e); for though cinnabar j; 
the principal ore of mercury, and muſt have been long ſince 
diſtingiſhed if we had it, yet mercury is alſo found in ſtonc: g 
a blackor ſaffron colour, and alſo in clays or ſoft earth, out o 
which the merry is obtained with very little trouble (7). It: 
therefore judiciouſly recommended by the Corniſh antiquary ty 
his ccuntrymen, to examine carefully the contents of thei; 
mines with the view, that amongſt ſo many mineral and metallic 
ſubſtances as daily occur in them under different appearances, 
this, if it be there, may be detected (g). But after all, the 
moſt likely method of finding it is to offer a conſiderable re. 
ward to the firſt diſcoverer. Experience having ſhown, that in 
all inquiries of this nature intereſt affords the ſtrongeſt light. 

THERE are few things that could be made clearer, if we de- 
pend only on authority, than that there have been many rich 
ſilver mines in England; ſince we have not only credible hiſto- 
ries (A), but authentic records alſo which atteſt the fact (i) 
Yet it we admit theſe, we muſt take this term in a general ſenſe, 
for mines affording ſilver, and not in the uſual reſtrained ſignif- 


cation of mines producing filver ore (k). This ambiguit, 


Wa: 


() Hariſon's defcription of Britain, B. iii, ch. xvi.—(c) Malines Lex Mer 
catoria, p. 216. Sir John Pettus*s Eſſays on metallic words, undermetals and quick- 
ſilver. Woodward's Hiſtory of Foflils, p. 6. Hill's Foſſils, p. 627. Borlaſe's Natur 
Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 213.—(d) It is a common obſervation in the mining countrie: 
in Europe and in America, that there are few copper mines without mercury 
more or leſs.—(e) If we confider how much is annually conſumed in phy, 
ſurgery, arts, trades, & c. the diſcovering it will appear no deſpicable acquilit:- 
on.—( f ) Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. i. p. 89—63. Neuman's Chymicz 
works, p. 91—106. Hill's Foſſils, p. 627.— (g) Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, 
213. Ia Friuli they put the earth into a bottle with a long narrow neck, which 
they ſtop with moſs, they tugn it then downwards, putting the neck into that 
a larger bottle of the ſame make, which is ſet in the ground. They next mas: 
a fire round the upper bottle, by the heat of which the mercury being releaſc(. 
and put in motion, falls through the moſs into the bottle below. —(h) Camien 
Britan. p. 151. $53. Malines Lex Mercatoria, p. 183. Fuller's Worthies, De 

vonſhire, p. 248. Pettus's Fodinz Regales, p. 33. Webſter's Hiſtory of Metal, 
P. 20, 21,—(t) Fuller's Worthies, Devonſhire, p. 245. Where ex:racts from tht 


records are produced in reſpe& to Comb- martin, which was a lead mine afte'_ 


21l.—-(4) Something may be ſaid in favour of the old acceptation, if, as ſome 


{i}ful perſons (on their own knowledge) have aſſerted, leveral of our lead mit! 
ale 
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was introduced by the ſtate of our conſtitution in former times; 
for then all mines holding either gold or ſilver, which might be 
extracted to profit, were allowed to be MINES ROYAL, and 
paſt in a common, or rather in a legal acceptation for gold or ſil- 
ver mines (J). It was in conſequence of this, and of the me- 
thods taken to ſupport the prerogative of the crown, that our 
mines were in thoſe times fo indifferently known, and ſo little 
wrought, as, by the removing of thoſe impediments, they have 
been within leſs than a century ſo much improved; ſo that at this 
time we have actually more ſilver extracted from our lead than 
ever, though we hear nothing more of ſilver mines (m). It is 
however indifputably true, that ſome pieces of pure ſilver are 
now-and-then found in our copper, lead, and tin mines, But 
notwithſtanding this, and the ſuperiour {kill of our artiſts in aſ- 
| ſay ing, we have not hitherto diſcovered any ſuch thing as ſilver 
ore, which is what properly conſtitutes a ſilver mine (n). But 
this by no means proves there are none in the iſland, or ought to 
* diſcouragea ſearch for them. ; 
; Ir is pretty much the ſame with regard to gold mines. We 
' have reports, and thoſe too with {ſome though no great founda- 
tion, that ſuch were formerly, and even within our memory diſ- 
covered. For inſtance, about fourſcore years ago ſuch a mine 
was ſuppoſedto be found in Bedfordſhire, at a place called Pullock's 
- Fill, within two miles of Wreſt; and another at Little Tawn- 
ton in Glouceſterſhire, both of which were immediatelv, as roy- 
„al mines, ſeized for the crown, and let upon ſeparate leaſes; in 
conſequence of which they were wrought for a little time, and 


© 2 


— 


then quitted, their produce under the management of the leſſees 
4 | 

are really richer in filver than moſt filver mines. Malines, p. 182. ſpeaks of large 
97 uantities of ore brought from Scotland, ſome of which himſelf ſent abroad to a 
k- ilful perſon, who extracted forty-two ounces of ſilver from an hundred- weight 
„Which is ſeventy pounds from a tun.—(/) In purſuance of this principle, and by 
ie; a legal proceeding, Queen Elizabeth diſpoſſeſſed the Earl of Northumberland of 
uri rich copper mines at Keſwick, and thereby raiſed a difſidence, which impeded 
ſic the working of mines, except in Cornwall and Derbyfhire, for more than a cen- 
Ay tury. Towards the cloſe of the laſt, on an attempt to diſpoſſeſs Sir Carberry 


* Price of his lead mine, notwithſtanding the ſtatute 1 W. and M. cap. 30. Y 4. 2 4 
new law was made 5 W. and M. cap. vi. 2, to which all future improvements \ 
ich have been owing.—(m) It may poſſibly deſerve to be confidered whether the 
: of proviſo at the cloſe of this act, which reſerves to the, crown the pre-emption of 
ike all. copper ore at ſixteen pounds a tun, of tin and iron at forty ſhillings, and of 
ead at nine pounds, which never has been beneficial thereto, ſhould not be re- 
galed, as it may have a tendency to prevent the extracting gold or ſilver from 
ele metals, which by diſcovering the value muſt render the property precari- 
,—(n) The wiſe Lord Verulam exceedingly regretted the exportation of lead 
gd of ore to foreign parts, or even its being confumed at home, without 
Atracting the filver, and with too much reaſon, In his time the annual pro- 
Mce of our lead mines was eight thouſand tuns, which at the moderate compu g- f 
n of twenty ounces in a tun, would, in the ſpace of a century, even ſuppo- Yi 
g we had raiſed no more than we thendid, have ſupplied us with four millions 


our own ſpecie, 
| E 2 (though 


LO 
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(though we know not the cauſe) turning to no profit (9). We 
have in another place cited an author, indefatigable in his reſear- 
ches, well ſkilled in ores and metals, and from theſe circumſtan- 
ces of eſtabliſhed credit, who affirms, and that too of his own 
knowledge, that there is more gold and ſilver found in England 
than is commonly imagined (p). It is indeed certain, that the 
tinners in Cornwall pick up conſiderable quantities of gold 11 
very ſmall grains in their works, and have done fo for above 3 
century, perhaps for many centurics paſt, and that ſome largc 
pieces have been found in the cruſts of their tin ore, an&alſo i; 
their brooks (2). Still greater quantities were found in craw- 
ford moor in Clydidale (r), and ſome gold duſt in a river in 
Dourneſſe in Caithneſs (s), and in ſome of the iſlands dependant 
on North Britain (). In Ireland, if there be any credit due i9 
their moſt ancient hiſtories, ſome of their ſtreams were very 
rich in this metal (u), and modern accounts likewiſe mention 
ſmall quantities of gold duit that have been found there (0). 
THEsE, taken together, are but a very ſmall ſpecimen of 
Britiſh Foſſils, ſince our learned naturaliſts have not only diſtin- 
guiſhed but deſcribed ſome thouſands (x). We are not writing 
natural but a political hiſtory, and therefore a ſuccinct account oi 
ſuch of theſe as were immediately and conſiderably uſeful or 
might probably become ſo, was all that entered into our plan, 


(e) Sir John Pettus in his Dictionary of Metallic words under metals, Maline: 
Lex Mercatoria, p. 181, mentions gold ſpar found at Brickell Hill, near Spilth; 
in Lincolnſhire. Our records have a mandamus to the ſheriff or coroner of Elſe: 
in the reign of Henry IV. May 11. Ann. Regn. 2. Rot. 34. in relation to a con- 
cealed mine of gold in that county.—(p) Political Survey of Great Britain, vo! 
i. p. $6, where the words of Dr. Woodward are produced.—(qg) Malines Les 
Mercatoria, p. 186, 187. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 7. Sir John Pettus, 
as above cited. Boyle's Works, vol. v. p 30. 196. Curioſities of England, 5. 
24. Borlaſe's Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, chap. xix.—(r) Leſl. Deicript. 
Scotiæ, p. 12. Camdeni Britan. p. 695. Malines Lex Mercatoria, p. 151, 
where he ſays, he ſaw eighteen ounces of this gold in grains, brought from 
thende by Sir Bevis Bulmer. This gold was twenty-two carats fine, and the 
method of collecting it is fully deſcribed by Sir Robert Sibbald in his prodromu: 
Naturalis Hiſtoriz Scotiz, lib. i. cap. xiii. See alfo Boyle's works, vol. 5. p. 
30.— 7) Qir-Nefs, corruptly Dourneſſe, i. e. gold cape. The beſt account of 
the gold in this country is in the appendix to Nicholſon's Scotiſn Hiſtorical libra- 
ry.— 7) Martin's deſcription of the weſtern iſlands, p. 339. The iſlands he men- 
tions are North Uiſt and Harries.—(z) Keating's General Hiſtory of Ireland, p. 
127. 294. 433. Walſh's Proſpec of the ſtate of Ireland, p. 443-447. Mae 

Curtin's Vindication of the antiquity of Ireland, p. 53. 56. 173. 182. 193. 276 
297. Allciting their ancient hiſtories in their own language, and infiſting pat— 
ticularly on the poll-tax laid on the Iriſh by the Danes of an ounce of gold. Por 
the nonpayment of which a man was deprived of his nole, and therefore the 
ih called this airgiod fron, or noſe rent.—(w) Boate's Ireland's Natura} Hiſto— 
ry, chap. xvi. & 2. in a rivulet called Miola in Nether Tirone. Stringer's Mi- 
neral Kingdom Giiplay'd, p. 9.—{x) See Dr. Woodward's preface to his attempt 
towards a hiſtory of Engliſh tothls, and alſo Dr. Hill's preface, and his curiou' 
and inftiutive table of foſſils. 
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It may however be very proper to remark, and What we have 
ſaid of Biſmuth, Cobalt, and Zink, will at once both juſtify 


and explain it, that multitudes of our ſpars, pyrites, and mar- 
caſites, & c. may hereafter in a variety of inſtances come to be 


great ſources of national profit, and in this view they are even 
now to be regarded as ſo manv latent treaſures, which the ſkill, 
the induſtry, and the inquiſitive nature of man will be dai] 
calling out to uſe ( y ). We muſt likewiſe remember that the 
ſpirit of diſcovery prevails, and that very ſtrongly, in man 
other parts of Europe, and that from the amazing plenty of all 
kinds of foſſils through the three kingdoms, whatever ſhall be 
produced from thence will ultimately become beneficial to us. 
All imaginable means were uſed in Saxony to conceal the man- 
ner of making zafſer and ſmalt; and the carrying cobalt out of 
that eleQorate was upon principles of policy prohibited under 
Pain of death (Zz). But none of theſe precautions could hinder 
the finding a mine of cobalt in Cornwall; and it is much to be 
regretted that ſome public ſpirited perſons have not proſecuted 
that diſcovery with effect (a). There is no doubt that ſeveral 
private people have lucrative ſecrets, as well in working mine- 
ral ſubſtances that are not commonly wrought, as in making con- 
fiderable profit by the peculiar management of mineral ores that 
arc in every body's hands (5). But if theſe fecrets were pub- 
licly known, they would, as new ſources of induſtry, become a 
many benefit, and thoſe to whom they belong at preſent would 
la ve a right to a reward from the public for diſcloſing them (c). 
IN reſpect to the metals, it hath been ſhown how long a time 
it was before we came to make thoſe uſes of them for which 
they were at all times fit; and the many and great advantages 


© 


) The judicious and infatigable Boerhaave was actually working on differ. 
Ent ſpecimens of our mundics, lent him by our Corniſh antiquary, when death put 
an end to all his inquiries and diſcoverics. () The produce of theſe mines is of 
greater value than thoſe of filver in the ſame electorate, though reſtricted to the 
railing annually only fix thouſand quintals.—(a) This eertainly deſerves notice, 

we conſider what we annually import, what we might export, and that in 

nding it to China it would fave ſending filver. For though formerly the Chi- 
neſe prepared the blue colour uſed in painting their porcelain from materials 
ound in their oven empire, yet for many yearspaſt they have been ſupplied from 


*Evrope.—{(6) Dr. Borlaſe tells us (p. 130) that a tun of manganeſe, which was 


dad in Cornwall for eighteen pence, was ſhipped for Liverpool, carried torty 
miles from thence to Boſlam, and ſold there for 51. 8s. 6d. This, which is one 
the pooreſt of our iron 01es, muſt have been employed to ſome very ſingular 
ur poſe, or ſome valuable ſubſtance extracted from it, to raiſe it to more than 
wveaty times its original price, -(c) The inſtance in the former note is 


one only 
Out of many, (0 ſhow the advantages that would ariſe from making theſe con- 
Sealed proceſſes public 
4 E. 3 that 
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that have ſince been derived from thence (d). But though the; 
are apparently very conſiderable, there want not good grounds i, 
believe that they may be ſti]l very much extended, It 15 not im. 
poſſible that there may be ſome relics yet remaining of the «|; 
reſtraints; and from thence it may ariſe, that ſome mines fi 
continue unwrought, to the prejudice of thoſe in whoſe lang 
they lie, and to the much greater detriment of the public (+, 
Theſe bars, of whatever kind they be, ought certainly tobe re. 
moved, and all poſſible liberty given for the improving to th; 
utmoſt theſe gifts of nature for the benefit of fociety (f ). Th: 
two excellent laws paſſed ſoon after the revolution ſeem t; 
breathe this ſpirit, and the conſequences that have attended then 
cannot but be allowed ſtrongly to recommend it (g). Indeedth; 
tin mines in Cornwall, the mines of all ſorts in the peak or Der. 
by, and thoſe in Mendip Hills in Somerſetſhire, which were d 
carried on when little of this kind was done in other place, 
owed this diſtinction to ther immunities, and the ſucceſs wit 
which they were carried on to the equitable proviſion, that 
proportionable ſhare cf the profits ſhould fall to thoſe by who; 
labour they were procured (). It is not altogether improbabl: 
that if mines of gold and ſilver were put on a level with othe 
mines, we ſhould, if we have any ſuch, ſpeedily hear of then 
again (7), at leaſt there would be no reaſon left why they ſheu!: 
be concealed. We know of none of either at preſent, and u. 
know of no method fo like to bring them to light as this (4). le. 
ſhould be objected that this conceſſion might give too mu! 
wealth to individuals, let us conſider the numbers that muſt } 
employed in working ſuch mines, and of courſe derive a main 
tenance from thence (/), and let us alſo remember, that wha: 
ever quantities of theſe precious metals thould be thus acquire: 
would enter into our circulation (+), and it will then clearly aj 


Pell, 


(4) It is to ſhow this, that compariſons have been made of the quantities © 
metals formerly, with the produce of our mines from the beginning of the pit 
{ent century to this time,—(e) In Biſhop Gibſon's Additions to Camden his cot 
1cipondent mentions this mine; Heton in his preface to his account of miti 
lays, the working it was (topped by law ſuits.—( f) ie is from ide gumerc 
advantages which reſult from them to the community, that mines in a peculi 
manner claim the conſtant notice and protcCQtion of the ſtate.— (g) All that ie 
tended in the text, is to ſuggeſt a ſtrict and ſteady adherence to the ſpirit © 
thoſe two laws founded upon the juſteſt principles, —(h) Theſe franchiſes ſec" 
to have exiſtcd from time immemorial, were recognized by all, and confi 


and extended by our wileſt princes.—(f) The ſureſt way of diſcovering theſe, 


by making a ſtrict and accurate analyſis of all the mineral ſubſtances, the cor 

ts ts of which are not already known.—(k) A defire joined to a ſecurity of qu. 
etly Woſſeſſing a gold or ſilver mine is a premium (without coſt to the public 
ſufliciens! to excite the moſt diligent inquiry,——( [) Aﬀording a comfortable ſys: 
Gitence tC the induſtrious is the ſnare of the public, and a ſhare of which at 
events ſhe x not be defrauded. —(m) At the cloſe of the ſtatute, An 
primo Culiclgei & Mariæ, there is a proviſo, that all gold and filve: 2 
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pear, that the public, without running any riſk, or being at 
any expenſe, would be at length the greateſt gainers. 
WIr may hope, in regard to metals as well as in regard to 
minerals, that the great progreſs the preſent age hath made, and 
is daily making in uſeful and experimental knowledge, may lead 
us to conſiderable diſcoveries, and in conſequence of them to va- 
rious profitable improvements (n). It is not at allimprobable, 
that among the numerous, ſplendid and ponderous ſubſtances 
that are at preſent looked on as the encumbrances of dur mines, 
ſome new ores might be diſtinguiſhed and wrought to very va- 
luable purpoſes, the rather as experiment does not feem at all 
repugnant to this notion (os), We may ſtill farther propoſe 
without fear of deviating into abſurdity, that we znay poſſibly 
diſcover new metals, at leaſt metals new to us, and which hither- 
to have not made any part of our treafures (). The gifts of 
nature are innumerable, and though we already poſſeſs very ma 
ny, yet aſſiduous inquiries, which helped us to lome of theſe, 
may in time reward our diligence with more. Ihe mechanical 
part of this particular kind of mining, though wondertully im- 
proved, has never been reduced into a regular ſyſtem, or the 
e of it laid down and explained like other branches of 
ence, which if once it was brought into order, and ſuch a plan 
well executed, would no doubt prove of no ſmall utility (2). 
There are ſome reaſons to ſuſpect that the common methods of 
refining ores and metals are not yet become abſolutely perfect, 
and that if they were, ſuch as are now eſteemed poor mines 


might be wrought to profit; and even the rich to greater profit 


than they are at preſent (r). It has been alſo thought that 
| methods 


tracted from copper. lead, or tin, ſhall be coined at the the mint, and the like 
proviſo ought to take place if gold and fiiver mines are ever allowed to be— 
come the property of the ſubject. This would be but a proper acknowledg- 


ment for ſuch a conceſſiion, and become at the ſarge time a regiſter of its good 


effects —(n) In earlier times all that was done in mines was by mere dint ot 
labour; but ſcience has mitigated that and increaſed our prafitsz and no doubt 
as ſcience enlarges, and becomes more diftuſed, its efteQs will be greater and 
more conſpicuous. What has been done within theſe few years in reſpect to 
coal! mines, the curious machines introduced into the filk trade, and the admi- 
Table engines daily invented for raiſing water, leave us no reaſon to queſtion it, 
(e) That lapis calaminaris is the ore of zink is a diſcovery of no long ftand- 


"0g ; about twelve years ago a foreigner fuſt taught them in Cornwall to diſ- 


Unguiſſ biſmuth, which till then they threw away as they had done formerly 
certain Kind of copper ore, which they called poder, i. e. duſt or ycllow mundic, 
Wow ſold for twenty pounds a tun, and yields a fine metal.—( þp) Platina is a 


gew metal inconteſtably, but it does not follow that it is the only one that re- 
Palins to be diſcovered.— (4) An ingenious and regular-bred engineer might 
ender a laſting ſervice to his country, and eſtabliſh his own reputation by ſuch 
22 work.—(r) We know that anciently they committed great errours in melt— 
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85 leaving their flag and cinders fo rich as to be melted again with profit, 
2Þ hich induced an opinion that metals grew. In guarding againſt this, we may 
:ling our fires too high. Beſides, in ſtamping ores to powder, and 
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methods might be fallen upon for reducing the quantity, an; 
thereby the expenſe of fuel; and this appears ſo much the more 
probable, as the uſe of pit coal hath been gradually introduced 
into many operations, for which through a long ſeries of years i: 
was held utterly unfit (s). Experience is very truly regarded a, 
the teſt of reaſon, and repeated experiments ſerve to correct 
thoſe errours that we may have been led into by too haſty con- 
cluſions ſrom experience itſelf. 

THe apprehenſions that have been entertained from the re- 
ports that in countries abounding with the richeſt mines the peo- 
ple in general, and more eſpecially the common ſort, are ver; 
poor and miſerable, ought by no means to intimidate us in our 
reſearches. In the Spaniſh mines they employ ſlaves whom at 
dear rates they purchaſe from foreigners, and theſe wretches are 
truly miſerable, not ſo much from their work as their condition, 
In Friuli and Hungary the caſe is very little better, as many, it 
not moſt of the miners are criminals, and compelled to labour 
for a poor ſubſiſtence. In theſe countries there is alſo another 
circumſtance that rendcrs their ſituation without remedy ; which 
is, that many of theſe mincs produce ſo little, that if they were 
wrought by any other people than theſe they would yield no 
profit at all /f). But in countries were freemen are invited to 
work, from the conſideration of adequate wages, the opening 
of mines muſt have very different effects. For ſuch men, when 
thus employed, there muſt be towns to lodge, and lands cultiva- 
ted to afford them ſubſiſtence. They mult have cloths, tech, 
and domeſtic utenſils, which can only be ſupplied from manu- 
iactures, and theſe will conſequently prove more and more con- 
ſiderable in proportion to the value of the mines, and the num- 
bers employed therein, and maintained by them (2). "Thus res- 
fon ieaches us, that in ſuch countries, more eſpecially if they 
have a great commerce, and the means thereby of exporting their 
Produce, mines mutt be highly beneficial to the community as 


expoſing them to the action of water and then of fire, may not much metal be 
loſt ? Inquities into the proceedings in foreign mines would ſoon determine this. 
{s) In places where turf is to be had, might it not be uſed with wood? Might 


not charred turf or Dutch turf, that is made and dried as the Dutch turf is, 


ſupply, where neither can be had, the place of wood or coal? Dutch turf ha: 
been uſed by ſilverſmiths here. Would not culm mixed in the making Dutch 
turf produce a ſtrong fire ? Has the charring pit-coal been properly attended to, 
or its effects ſufficiently examined? () Heton's account of mines, p. 67--71- 
Nothing can ſhow more clearly than this, that with us mines are a national ad- 
vantage. (2) All theſe articles would be furniſhed by labour only in this 
country, in conſequence of a mine's being wrought, and thereby a conſtant 
and regular courſe of circulation eſtabliſhed. This is not a ſimple ſpeculation. 
What has been already ſaid in relation to coal mines and their conſequences 
prove it inconteſtably a fact. None who ſubſiſt purely by labour live better than 
theſe people. 


certain 
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certain ſources of various and extenſive improvements (w), 


Upon theſe grounds ſome have thought, that where mines were 


too extenſive for private purſes, or produced but a flender or 


precarious profit, it might prove economy in the public to in- 
demnify the proprietors on account of the advantages which, 
whether lucrative to them or not, the ſtate is ſure to receive (+), 
This doctrine of the benefit of mines, when wrought under 
ſuch circumſtances, being fully juſtited by experience, we 
ought certainly to encourage and protect ſuch enterpriſes as much 
as poſſible (py). We have now executed entirely the deſign of 
this chapter; and we truſt have therein fully ſhown, that the 
internal riches of the Bpitiſh dominions are truly immenſe (z). 
that from various cauſes which have been explained, theſe were 
for many ages much neglected; that in the two laſt centurics 
we have in a ſignal manner availed ourſelves of theſe reſources ; 
that with the aſſiſtance of labour only, we draw from theſe an- 
nually an amazing revenue; and that inſtead of having any 
grounds to apprehend the ſmalleſt diminution of this income, 
we have the ſtrongeſt motives to expect that new advantages 
will continually ariſe, and thoſe derived from the preſent funds 
continue at the ſame time to increaſe, 


(ww) Theſe improvements, though in the firſt inſtance due to mines, come in 2 
courſe of years to be able mutually to ſupport each other, even ir the mine 
ſhould fail. (&) L'Homme deſintereſſe, p. 127, where the author obſerves 
that if a million of livres be annnally ſpent in working a mine which produces 
no more than nine hundred thouſand, yet this laſt ſum, excluſive of all other 
improvements, being juſt ſo much added to the public ſtock, the community 
may well afford to pay the difference, or continue working under this apparent: 
diſadvantage, —(y) The ſtate of the counties in which mines were wrought, 
compared with their condition in former periods, amounts on this head to de- 
monſtrat ion. (2) Foffils of every kind are ſtrictly and truly what we have 


aluays ſtyled them, bleſſings beſtowed by providence. For though men may 
raiſe woods where there never was a tree; render fields fertile where grain had 
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never grown; ornaturalize animals in countries where till imported they were 
never ſeen: yet all the ſkill and induſtry of men cannot conſtitute a ſtratum of 
clay, chalk, or gravel, a quarry of ſtone, or a load, a vein, or ſo much as a 
ſparry lump of any kind of metal. We may purity, refine, and fit them for 
uſe, but the things themſelves are pure gifts of nature, the peculiar riches of 
thoſe countries in which ſhe has placed them. 
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Of the Productions of Great Britain as ariſing out of the Soil. 


THE natural and artificial cauſes of fertility in different coun. 
tries. In te earlieſt writers we find commendations of the 
corn harveſis in Britain. The country and the inhabitant; 
equally improved while under the dominion of the Romans. The 
Saxons, when once they become fully maſters, were in this re- 
ſpect alſo very induſtrious. In conſequence of this they carried 
on a large and lucrative commerce with their neighbours, Hey 
this ſlate of things came to be altered, the people impoveriſhed, 
and the country ruined. T he untoward ſtate of cultivation, and 
the Iofs of markets under the Normans. In the reigns of Henry 
the Seventh, Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, gra- 
Zing preferred to tillage. Various unſucceſsful attempts under 
Elizabeth and the ſucceeding reigns ts correct this errour. Me- 
thods taken by parliament in the reign of Charles the Second for 
more effe lually encouraging the cultivation of corn. T he bounties 
en the ſeveral ſpecies of corn revived and thoroughly ſettled after 
the revolution. A ſutcinft account of wheat, and its many +4 in 
ford, and in other reſpects. Benefits which in various ways 
reſult from thence i Great Britain. The like in regard t: 
rye, and the uſes ta which it is applicd. Reaſons why more 
attention ſhauld be ſhawn to the culture of this kind of corn. The 
ht: /iory of barley and malt, with an account of the quantities an- 
nually produced of beth. The benefits that ariſe from hence 16 
individuals and the cemmunity. The cultivation, produce, and 
nature of cats, with the feverel uſes of that grain briefly ſlated. 
Remarks on the increafed and increaſing conſumption, and the 
meant of ſupplying it. The different forts of peas, their 
ujes, and the fingular advantages ariſms from them. A 
lie account 2, beans, tares, lentils, and the emeluments that 
reſult from theſe produtiiins, Why they are worthy of natice 
thong u exact eftimate can be formed of ihe quaniities raiſed 
and conſumed. T he means by which our knowlede?s in agricul- 
ture came ſi be extended and improved. ieder introduced here 
from Flanders, at whet time, and in aulat manner. The 
miei of cuitivatins it as an intermediate crop, and the 
great importance of that cultivation; an idea of the profit 
tat Aube ariſen from this valuable improvement, The fecld 
culture of turnips brought likewiſe inte this country from Jlau— 
es. 7 he extenſive progreſs and immenſe advantages derived 
trim this rim frufbandry. his has excited not the Ad- 
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miration barely, but the emulation alſo of other nations. An 
account of carrots from the time that they were brought among ſt 
us by the Flemings. T he extenſion and manner of their culti- 
vation for the uſe of cattle, T he produce and great benefits that 
are like to follow from this improvement. Par ſneps propoſed 
in the ſame intention with probability, T he prudence jhywn in 
the encouraging fuch kind of attempts for the public ged. I he 
hiſtory of hops, and their cultivation in different places. Tae 
many ſignal emcluments that have ariſen from this improve- 
ment. The culture of hemp, and the capacity of this country 
ts produce it in the higheſt perfeftion. T he produce and in- 
conte ſtable benefits that flaw, and that might flow, from its cul- 
tivation. Flax grows in every reſpect through all the Britiſh 
ifles*as well as in any part of Europe. , T he many advantages 
that are, and may be, derived from thence t the landttulders, 
the induſtrious poor, and the community in general, Rape and 
cole ſeeds ſingular and ſubſtantial improvements; the emoiu- 
ments ariſing from theſe and bier cultivations of the fame 
nature. A ſuccinet account of the extenſive culture of potatzer, 
and ihe benefits derived from them. Seeds and roots cultivated 
for their uſes in medicine. T he manner of planting, and the 
great profit derived from liquorice. The nature, cultivation 
and value of ſaffron. Teaſles, their uſes, and the advantages 

arifing from their propagation, The hiſtory and culture of 

madder, with the emoluments expected from thence. Saffiawer 

fown in ſome places, and for what purpoſes. The culture of 

woe ld or diers weed; its uſes, and the profits ariſing from it. 

| '— The curious method of cultivating woad, and the benefits attend- 
ing it. Of meadows and paſtures, and the very different ſtate 
| of them in paſt and in preſent times. The hiſtory of faintfain 
| its culture and produce : T he ſame with regard to lucerne, of 
,  burnet, and various other new improvements. Obſervations en 
| the benefits ariſing from the application of philsJuphic principles 


in conducting and improving the aris. The preſent flate of 


; timber in theſe iſlands, and the more obvious cauſes of its de- N 
ö cay. Remarks thereupon, and ſome hints as to the remedies that k 
' may be applied. A retroſpedtive view of the contents of this t 
b chapter. | 
7 

1 8 HE excellence of ſoil and climate are bleſſings beſtowed 

J A by providence ; but like all other bleflings, as we have 

p 1 often obſerved before, are capable of being augmented or ini- 

; paired, according as they are either neglected or improved. In | 
F ſome countries, where humidity and hat exceedingly abound, ö 
| F we till ſee a luxurious and ſpontanecus vegetation, reſcmuling, | 


| 8 2t leaſt to a certain degree, the ſictions of the golden age, when, 
{* 2 2 * . * 
| > nature ſupplying the whole expenſe, men lived without toil, 


and 
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and relying ſolely upon her bounty, enjoyed all things in com- 
mon (a). But there is another, and yet more general princi. 
ple of fertility, which is the application of man, by which 
many, if not moſt, of theſe beneficial productions which natural. 
ly ſpring up in one country, may be tranſported into, and culti- 
vated with ſucceſs in another (5). Indeed if this had nut been 
ever the cale, mankind could not have ſpread over the face of 
the earth, but the far greater part of the world would have re- 
raained in a ſtate of nature, void of improvement and of cultiva- 
tion. It is true that this power hath its limits, inſomuch that 
ſomce ſpices, trees, and medicinal plants are not to be removed 
out of certain climates (). But things of more general utility 
may, and this in ſuch a meaſure as to excite a doubt whether 
countries, naturally of exuverant ſertility, are ſuch as from 
thence are capable of being rendered the moit populous (d). 
Ee this as it will it admits of no diſpute, that the capacity of 
producing, When directed by ſkill and ſupported by labour, ex- 
tends the bountivs of providence, and that in ſuch a manner, as 
that both foils and climates may in proceſs of time be benefici- 


altered by &@ vigorous and afſiduous attention to their im- 
p rovement (). 

\Wz may with more probability therefore admit, that Britain 
Wa very caily known to the Phœnicians, ſince in the firſt ac- 
counts we have from the Greeks, who derived their knowledge 
iron them, it is celebrated for its fertility, a certain proof that 


(4 Strab. Gecg. lib. xv. p. 715, in the ſpeech of the Brachman Calanus, 
Virgil. Ec). ivy. Ovid. lib. iti. Eleg. which ſhow the antiquity and univerizlity 
or the tradition o Paradiſe, whence the principal vegetables created for the 
D of man were to be removed, a5 they probably were, before the deluge, and 
after that, ron the difperſion of mankind, gradually improved by them in al! 
e inhabited regions of the earth. (5) Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xv. cap. 13, 14. 
+5 22. 26% Art not all vegetables ſpontaneous in their growth in ſome country 
on ether? Mutt they not have been traniplanted from theſe into different reg:- 
c Were not Ceres, Triptolemus, Bacchus, &. deified by the ancients tor 
aus extencing the benefits beſtowed by providence ? Has not this been the cate 
in counties now famed for fertility ? Is it not remarkably ſo in our own ?—(c) 
But even theſe limits are not ſo confined as is generally believed, Cinnamon 
2u& cloves would go in Tobago. Sugar does grow in Spain, Sicily, and in 
>ypt. Oranges have been naturalized in Portugal, that were originally the 
y-oCuftion of China. Curioſity and luxury however, in reſpeC to modern im- 
2ort2tion*, have done more than the nobler principles of oeconomy and public 
HOTEL i L"þſrrit der Loix, liv, xvill. ch. 3, 4. 9. He obſerves, that in 
countries 221612!ly abuncent the people are idle, feeble, and timid. —( e ) Flio. 
"at, Hit. lib. Kii. cap. 4. where he obſerves, that the ſoil about Philippi be- 
wg Crained by flaicer, the climate was altered and became drier, The lam? 
Las been obſeryed in Frejand, and in our plantations, I ſay obſerved, for in 
ruth the caſe in the ſame every where, only every where it has not been obſery- 
od, The converſe of this propefition i= alſn true, for in countries long negle cd 

tne climate becemet unhealthy, and the ſoil barren.— (F) If we confide in the 
**miment of Camden, Orpheus calls this the royal court of Ceres. See alla 
Serabo, feop. lib. ii. p. 200. Diod. Sicul. lib, v. p. 209. Authors who, 
aneh they wrote aſter Cæſar, yet drew their materials from Greek geœogra— 
pl. ert ad hifiorians, who lived long before bin. 
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it had been long inhabited (f). Julius Cæſar allows that, in 
the maritime provinces of this our. ifle, the people were weh 
furniſhed with corn; but at the ſame time aſſerts, that in the 
interiour countries they lived chiefly on fleſh and milk (g). The 
firſt he undoubtedly might know with certainty, but the ſecond 
he could only learn from report. Cornelius Tacitus, a cauti- 
ous and correct author, from the information of his father-in- 
law julius Agricola, than whom no man of his time knew this 
country ſo well, or could deſcribe it better, acknowledges the 
mildneſs of the climate, and the richneſs of the fail, which ex- 
cept the olive, the vine, and other plants, which he judged to 
be peculiar to warmer countries, produced every thing elſe in 
the greateſt plenty. He alſo obſerved, that though the ſprings 
were forward, yet that the grain ripened fowly (4). This he 
attributed to frequent rains, and the humidity of the air and 
ſoil. We ſee no reaſon to doubt either of the truth of the re— 
preſentation, or of the juſtice of the remark (). The Britons 
were but juſt beginning to learn the true principles of agricul- 
ture. Their own ſkill, ſuch as it was, enabled them to provide 
ſufficiently for their own ſubſiſtence in the manner in which they 

lived, and hitherto they had looked no farther. 
By the Romans, who continued here the greateſt part of five 
_centuries, the Britons were well inſtructed in all the arts requi- 
ſite to civil life. They taught them to conſtruct roads, to open 
canals, to work mines, to improve their ports, and, above all, 
to cultivate their conntry in the beſt manner, by which they 
rendered it a region of exquiſite beauty and flowing abundance, 
while themſelves were not only an elegant and polite, but at the 
ſame time an active, induſtrious, and opulent people. Britain 
was in thoſe days another Sicily to the empire; and as the for- 
mer ſupplied Italy, ſo the latter furniſhed the Roman arinies in 
Germany and in Gaul with corn and other proviſions (). It 
was this rendered our ifland of ſo great conſequence to, and ſo 
| much conſidered by, theſe ſovereigns of the world, It was this 
put it in the power of Carauſius, himfclf a Briton, to conſtrain 
| Maximinian and Diocleſian to allow his aſſuring the imperial 55 
| title (J). It was this that induced the panegyriſts to compliment = 


1 (e) De Bello Gal. lib. v. cap. x. He acknowledges however that the cli- 
mate was leſs ſevere than in Gaul. Cic. de Legibus, lib. tl, gives us the ita 
ſon, becauſe of the tepid vapours from the ſurrounding ſca,—{#} In Vita Agri- 
colæ, cap xii, His whole relation ſhows him to have been diligent and exact in 
his inquiries, very ſenſible and impartial in his reports. —(i} The ſame that has 
been laid of Ireland, cur Hebrides, and the Weſt Indies, and from the lame 
| cauſes, i. e. the want of cultivation.—( 4) Zoſim. Hiſt. lib. iti. Camden. Bet 
tan. Viti Hiſt. Britan. lib. i. p. 9. Seldeni Mare Clauſum, lib. ii. cap. 3—8. 
Huet Hiſtoire du Commerce des Anciens, chap. <8, 59. (J) Sext. Aurel. | 
Victor, Lutrop. Breviario Roman Hiſt. lib. ix. C. 13, 14. Card. Noris in Ex- 4 
plicatione Nummi Diocletiani, p. 29. 
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Conſtantius Chlorus, and his ſon Conſtantine the Great, in 
ſuch ſwelling and pompous terms on their recovering Britain, and 
thereby providing for the ſubſiſtence and the ſecurity of the fron- 
tier provinces (n). 

Ox the coming of Julian with the title of Cæſar into Gaul, 
when he found thoſe provinces in the utmoſt diſtreſs, as well 4; 
in the greateſt danger, bis firſt care was to ſettle the peace, and 
reſtore the commerce of Britain, from whence he drew, more 
than once, eight hundred ſhip loads of corn, without which he 
could never have extricatcd himſelf from the difficulties he was in, 
or attained ſach a degree of power as lifted him to the empire 
(:). New troubles ariſing, and new emperours being ſet up, ſome 
of them here, the whole ſtrength of the iſland, after numerous 
armies raiſed in, and frequently, when tranſported abroad, re. 
cruited and reinforced from hence, was at length totally ex. 
hauſted, and the country ſo depopulated, as inſtead of afford- 
ing, as formerly, a continual ſupport to, it became a burden 
on a declining empire; in which ſtate the Romans gradually 
and unwillingly abandoned it (2). The continual irruptions of 
the barbarous nations into the Roman provinces in Britain, 
quickly complcted their ruin, ſo that it was not only ſpoiled 
and rendered defart, but the very people, and with them the 
arts they had acquired, were in a great meaſure exterminated 
and extinguiſhed (). 

IT was more than a century before theſe troubles totally ſub- 
fided, and the Saxons, who were invited as auxiliaries, becom- 
ing more cruel enemies than the Picts and Scots, fixed them- 
ſclves fully in their reſpective principalities, and then in the 
firſt intervals of peace began to improve them (4). But when 
they once ſet about this, and more eſpecially after they embrac- 
ed the Chriſtian religion, they made a great progreſs, and ſoon 
revived the credit of this country for plenty and hoſpitality. 
The excellence of their conſtitution, the juſtice of their laws, 
their regular plan of policy, but above all, their equal diſtri- 
bution of land, net only produced but ſecured a general, conſtant, 
and thorcugh cultivation (r). We preſerve more certain proots 
Of this than even the moſt authentic hitori2s could afford, in the 


(n) The reader may find large citations from theſe florid deſcriptions of Bri- 
tain, in Camden, Speed, and in other authors; and making juſt atlowances for 
the genius of that age, the ſtyle peculiar to ſuch pieces, and the motives they 
had to paint all the advantages of this iſland in the moſt lively colours, we may 
derive from them very conſiderable information.——(z) Eutrop. Breviario Romanz 
Hiſt. lib. x. cap. vii. Zofim. Hiſt. lib. ti. Ammian Marcel. Hiſt, lib. xx. 
(%) Zefim. Hilt. lib. vi. Procop. de Bel. Vandal. lily i. Sigon. de Occiden. 
Imper. lib. x.—( p) Hiſt. Giid. cap. 14—17. Nennii Hiſt, Briton. cap. 27, 26. 
Chron. Savnn, p. 11.——{g) Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Gent. Angler, Chron, Saxon. 
Alured. Beverlacenſ. Afſerii Chren. Rogeri Hovenden. Agnal.—{r) See th: 
Coli:Qicns of Saxon Laws by Bromton, Lambard, and Selden. 
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os that might be cited. 


aud at length as an ordinary revenue. The rate alto was diſlerent. 
two, afterwards four, and even 8x ſhillings on every hide or plow-land in the 
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number of cities and great towns, and the almoſt innumerable 
villages raiſed, and many of them named, by theſe intelligent 
and induſtrious people (s). In the cathedrals, colleges, and mo- 
naſteries, which they erected and endowed with lands, which 
their eccleſiaſtics took care to improve to the utmoſt (). In the 
ſyſtem of their rural oeconomy, which they eſtabliſhed and 
which ſtill in a great meaſure ſubſiſts, and in the terms made uſe 
of in all things relative to huſbandry, which, moſt of them at 
leaſt, are retained amongſt us to this day (). 

W x have alſo ſufficient evidence to convince us, that though 
this country was then fully peopled, our harveſts not only ſuffi- 
ced to feed them plentifully, but ſupplied alfo a very large ex- 
portation (ww). Hence it was the emperour Charles the great 
called Britain the granary of the weſtern world (x). This com- 
merce enabled the renowned king Edgar to form thoſe nume- 
rous fleets that were at once the guard and glory of his domi- 
nions (y). In ſucceeding and leſs happy times the wealth ac- 
cumulated by this lucrative trade, for riches, or rather the ſigns 
of riches, that is, gold and filver, could be brought hither no 


other way, enabled his ſucceſſours to procure ſome temporary re- 


liefs to their ſubjects by thoſe ſubſidies which bore the title of 
Danegeld (z). 

IT is now neceſſary to relate how this ſtate of things came 
to be altered, and that too in ſuch a degree as almoſt induced 
a doubt as to the capacity of this country to produce ſo much 
grain, and made it a queſtion whether the hiſtories of the amaz.- 
ing plenty in Britain in ancient times were not much exaggerat- 


67) Conſult Spelman's Villare, or Lambard's Dictionary, or Dr. Gibſon late 
biſhop of London's map, entitled Britannia Saxonica,—(t) See Camden's preface 
to his Britannia, Sir William Dugdale's Monaſticon, and biſhop Tanner*s learned 


and curious preface to his Notitia.—(#) Somner's, Junius's, Spelman's, and o- 
ther gloſſaries. Theſe derive in truth their great utility from this very circum- 


ſtance.—(w) Our old hiſtorians are very deficient in what regards commerce. 
Lambard has preſerved a law by which it was honoured and encouraged. King 
Alfred, in his Saxon tranſlation. of Oroſius, has recorded a very exact account 
of the remoteſt countries in the north, by perſons whom he ſent to diſcover a 
paſlage that way to the Indies. He ſent alms to the diſtreſſed Chriſtians in the 
eaſt, and received preſents from them. W. Malmeſh, de Geit. Pontiff. lib. ii. 
—(X) This induced him to live in the ſtricteſt friendſhip with Offa king of Mer - 
cia, to whom he wrote with equal kindneſs and reſpect, Will. Malmeſb. de 
Gett. Reg. Angl. lib. i. p. 32.— (5) Chron. Saxon. p. 122. Chron, de Mailros, 
P. 150. Will. Malmeſb. de Geſt. Reg. Angl. lib. ii. p. 57. and'many other au- 
(z) This tax was raiied for different purpoſes, 
gage the Danes to retire, ſometimes to raile forces ayainlt them, 


Jometimes to en 


Originally 


*Kingdom. It is for this I cite it, to ſhow that the Saxons relied on their land and 


Mt» produce. The reader who would be better informed may conſult Mr, Webb's 
lea ned diſcourſe on Daneg eld. 


ed, 
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ed, if not entirely fabulous (a). Under the Saxons this coun- 
try, as we have already obſerved, was fully peopled, and fully 
cultivated, the nation in general rich, happy, and in ſome dc. 
gree luxurious (b), This tempted the Danes, who made x 
profeſſion of piracy, to make deſcents on different parts of the 
ſea coaſts In order to plunder. Encouraged by fucceſs, they in- 
vaded and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral ſpots in the mari- 
time countries, and from thence haraſſed, depopulated, and in 
a great meaſure deſtroyed tle whole (c). Theſe diſtraction;, 
with little intermiſſion, continued for three centuries, and ha. 
ſuch an effect on the country as well as on the people, that, 49- 
gether with the great changes in the genius and ſpirit of the go- 
vernment, by the coming in firſt of the Danes, and then of the 
Normans, as in the midit of an impoveriſhed and deſolated na. 
tion, left a bitter remembrance of paſt plenty and proſperity, 
with ſcarce any proſpect of future recovery (d). We have a 
very ſingular and deciſive inſtance of the truth of this in the fa- 
tisfaction and admiration expreſſed by a judicious author in thoſe 
times on the deſcription of a Saxon monaitery, and the country 
round it, which from the peculiarity of its ſituation had eſcaped 
the almoſt univerſal ruin (+). 

AFTER the Norman government becamie ſomewhat more 
ſettled, agriculture was either ſo little encouraged, or ſo in- 
differently underſtocd, that, what from the variation of ſea- 
ſons, from the frequency of civil commotions, and repeat- 
ed foreign wars, there was a continual fluctuation between 
great but very tranſient periods of plenty and extreme ſcarcity ; 


(a) We ſhall hereafter ſee, that not above two centuries ago ſome of the wil 
eſt men in the kingdom doubted the poſſibility of rendering this iſle ſo fertile in 
corn, as not to be in a continval ſtate of dependence in this reipeC on its neigh 
bours. On this principle they oppoſed laws for promoting agriculture, as oppreſ- 
five and vexatious to the people, as direCting their views to an object which their 
utmoſt induſtry could never attain.— (5) This was after the days of Edgar, ſur- 
named the Engliſn Solomon, who raiſed the Saxon monarchy to the higheſt de- 
exee of ſplendour. In conſequence of this many ſtrangers frequented his court, 
foreign cuſtoms were introduced, and people affected a magnificent and expen- 
ſive way of living unknown to their anceſtors. (c) Aſſer. de rebus Geit. 
A \fridi, p. 32, 33. Chron. Saxon. p. 141. Ingulpti Hiſtoria, p. 24. 56, 57. 
Henr. Huntingdon. p. 358.—{(d ) Chron. Saxon. p. 139, Johan. Glaſton de re- 
bus Glaſton. p. 143. Chron. de Mailroſs, p. 153. Heming Chartular, vol. 1. 
p. 248. See alſo Sir John Spelman's preface to his life of Alfred, where he no! 
only acknowledges, but fully proves, that none of the invaders of this country 
were in any degree fo fatal to it as the Danes, who before they had a proſpect 
of conqueſt ſeemed to aim only at deſolation. (e) Will. Malmeſb. de Gel: 
Pontif. Angl. lib. iv. prope fin. The whole paſſage is tranſcribed by Camden. 
See biſiop Gibſon's tranſlation, col. 494, 495. The ſame place is deſcribed by 
the archdeacon of Huntingdon Hiſt. lib. v. p. 357. This was Thorney Abbey in 
Carbcidgethire, mace a perfect paradiſe by the Monks, adorned with ſtatel) 
woods, noble orchards, ſpacious vineyards, delightful lawns, and elegant build 
lags, iu the midſt of fens and marſhes. 


Day, 
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' ray, ſometimes downright famine (x) ; and as an inſtance of this 


in the ſhort ſpace of fourteen years, wheat was once at thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence, twice at fixteen ſhillings, and once at 


' twenty-four ſhillings a quarter, though once within that ſpece 


{> low as two ſhillings (5). Neither were thoſe before- menti- 


| ; ; ; 
oned the higheſt prices, for in twelve years after this period, 


wheat was tour pounds ſixteen ſhillings a quarter, and at ſome 


times and in ſome places it went even higher (z). In theſe cir- 


cumſtances they had not only a notion of importing to relieve 
their neceſũties, bur of exporting alſo to keep up the price of their 


own grain. But both being ſubject to licences and other encum- 


brances they neither cf them anſwered any general or public pur- 
poſe (a). The ſame may be truly ſaid of a Jaw that promiſed 
better, by fixing a price at which grain might be imported 
from abroad, which looked like declaring what was then re- 
garded as the ſtandard and moderate price of the commodity (6). 

Ix the time of Henry the feventh a notion began to prevail 
amongſt the nobility and gentry, then by far the principal land- 


owners in the kingdom, that their eftates might be rendered much 


more valuable to them by being employed in grazing than in 


tillage (c). This humour continued to ſpread during the two 


ſuccecding reigns, though viſibly contrary to the public intereſt; 


and in the days of Edward the ftxth excited a rebellion, in which 
the common people, who were expoſed to ail the hardſhips 
without jharing in the profits, ſharpened by indigence and op— 
preſton, demoliſned in many counties the greateſt part of the 
encloſurcs (4). This however did not remove the evil any 


(x) A. D. 1025. Chron. Saxon. p. 124. A. D. 1041. ibid. 156. A. D. 1043 
Hen. Huntind. Hilt. lib. vi. A. D. 169. R. Hoveden Annal. A. D. 1089. Chron. 
Johan. Abbat. St. Pet. de Burgo, p. 52. All theſe, and poſſibly more, hap- 
aN in one century, But if the reader would know more particularly to what 

eight thele {amines reſe in ancient times, he may find an account at large of 
that in A. D. 1316, in Baker, p. 113. Echard, B. ii.chap. iii p. 137. Rapin, vol. i, p. 
393. Wheat was then forty-four ſhillings a quarter. y) This was from A. 
D. 1244 to 1268. In A. D. 1270, it was at 4 J. 16s. which amounts nearly to 
831. 19 2. of our money.—(=>) Fleetwood's Chiron. Precioſ. p..63. which thow,s 
plainly theſe ſudden and ſignal variations wereowing to the want of ſound policy. 
(a) In the reign of Edward III. many reſtraints were laid on exportation, of- 
gen on the requeſt of the commons. Cotten's records, p. 18. 100. 135. Statute 
17 Nic. 11. c. 7. the ſubje& may export corn freely, at his pleaſure. Stat 4. Hen. 
i. c 5. allows this to be reſtrained by king and council. Revived by 15 Her. 


Wl. cap. ii. ; and by Stat. 23 of the ſame reign made perpetual.—b) Stat. 
2 Edw. IV. cap. ii. afterwards repealed. It ſhows however that it was at this 


ime thought neceſſary to limit importation as well as exportation.—{c) Stat. 4 


Hen. VII. cap. 19. Sir Thomas More*s Utopia, bock i. Bacon“ Works, vol. iii. 


ip. 39 —(d) Cooper's Chronicle, fol. 345, a. Grafton's Chionicie, p. 1301 


io. 5 John Hazy ward's reign of Ldward VI. in Kennet's Hiſtory, vol. ii, p. 
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more than the Jaws had done which were made againſt for. 


ſtallers and engroſſers (e). 


Ix the reign of Elizabeth ſomewhat more was attempted, by 
little or nothing accompliſhed, by the acts for promoting ard cn. 
couraging tillag , which were warmly ſupported on principle: 
true, rational, and conſiſtent policy by the wiſe Sir Franc. 
Bacon, and as vehemently oppoſed on very plauſible grounds 

xperience and obſervation by the able Sir Walter Ralegh, wi 
really thought it was impoſſible to render grain a ſtaple comme. 
dity in this country. In this opinion, as ſtrange as it may ney 


O 
ſeem, that great man was by no means ſingular (7). Un: 


the two next reigns proclamations and laws were not wanting: 
encourage both importation and exportation, but with little e. 
fect (g). During the civil war, and under Cromwell, the 
was much actual icarcity (5), though a true ſpirit of induſtr 
and agriculture began then to riſe, which afterwards had fur: 
happy conſequences. But there ſtill wanted ſome judicious, {: 
lid, and permanent regulation, which might give a ſpring 2 
ſupport to conſtant cultivation, in order thereby to eſtabliſh ce 
tain, ſettled, and ſuitable markets (:). 


IMMEDIATELY after the return of Charles the fecor: 
when the principles of our domeſtic intereſt, and the true natu: 
of foreign commerce, through the-indefatigable labours of mz; 


e) Stat. sch & 6th Edw. VI. cap. xiv. A law certainly well intended, . 
in its motives juſt ; but from the number of exceptions and provitocs difficult 
be carried into execution, and therefore, by ſeveral ſtatutes, has been ſince, 
the iraprcycinent of tijlage, and with a view to general circulation, in 32 
re ſpects repealed () Sir Simmons Dewe's Journals, p. 581, where there - 
long ſpecch ot Sir Francis Bacon, p. 674. Sir Walter Ralegh on the otbe 
urged, that poor farmers could not purchaſe ſeed to ſow the land which 4 
required tobe ſown. That France offered the queen to ſupply Irelani ©: 

ſhillings a buſhel, at which price our farmers would be beggars. That © 

would buy no corn from us if we could ſupply them. And that after a, 

Dutch had plenty of corn without troubling their people about tillage. 8 
Cecil eſpouſed ie pleugh; he ſaid it raiſed people as well as corn: That 
were ſtout, honeſt, and laborious people; and that as we were forced tho. 
want to buy corn, ſo no doubt, if we had it, we could tell. By an act 351: 
theſe tillage laws were repealed.—( g) See the ſtatutes, 1 Jac. I. cap. 2. 
Jac. I. cap. xxviii. 3 Car. I. cap. iv. all in favour of exportation, which the | 
allows till wheat is above thirty-two ſhillings.— (g) Hartlib's legacy of Hu thr: 
p. 93. where he ſays in A. D. 1621, that without ſupplies from abroad ther- 

muſt have been brought to the utmeſt diſtreſs, We have no reaſon to 0: 
this, for in A. D. 1648, wheat was 41. 5 s. A. D. 1649, 41. A. D. 1650, 31. !' 
£d. A. D. 1651, 31. 13s. 4d. per qua: ter, the loweſt of which prices is u 
higher than it has been for half a century patt.—{(;) Thele alterations n 
laws ſhowed that none of them had anſwered the end defired, which was 0“ 
creaſe the quantiiy of corn, This could be no other wite done, than by #7 
ſorne effectual mean« to encourage the grower, by affording him a conſtant ;" 
pe& of an adequate return for his labeur and expenſe, which kitherto bad © 
never attalned. 
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intelligent and public ſpirited perſons, came to be better and more 
clcarly underſtood (&), there were ſeveral well intended ſtatutes 
made relative to this important point. By the firſt of theſe, 
the exportation of wheat was permitted under certain duties 
till it came to be forty ſhillings a quarter ((). By the ſecond, ex- 
poi tation was allowed till it was forty-eight ſhillings, with ſome 
alterations upon the rates on importation (m), By the third it 
was permitted to export even when above forty-cight ſhillings, 
paving the cuſtom (n). But the fourth, though a temporary 
act, continuing in force only for the ſpace of three years, was 
the moſt remarkable, ſince by this a bounty was given on grain 
at a certain price when exported (). This indulgence is, in the 
body of the act, expreſsly ſaid to be on account of the low rate 
at which corn then ſold abroad, had a very good effect, and was 
conſidered by the moſt intelligent perſons in thoie days as an ex- 
1 periment, which having anſwered ſo well deſerved to be fol- 
lowed (). | 
Is the next reign there was a law paſſed, which has been ſince 
on mature deliberation more than once confirmed, for regu- 
lating the manner of eſtabliſhing the prices, according to-which 
cuſtoms were to be paid on importation (g). Immediately after 
the revolution the bountics on the ſeveral ſpecies of corn were 
wy eſtabliſhed as (except when for the public ſecurity the power of 
parliament uiterferes) they ſtill ſubſiſt (F). Such bave been the 
\..___aQts of the legiſlature with an intent, by encouraging the cultiva- 
we tion, to increaſe the quantity of grain, and thereby, as tar as 
human policy can, contributing to preterve plenty. Let us now 
| fee what have been the conſequences, that, in the courſe of up- 
wards of ſeventy years, theſe laws have produced. 
 VWaear, as it affords in various ways the moſt general and 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence to the human race, ſo through the peculiar 


(4) Particularly ſuch as Prince Rupert, Sir Robert Moray, the hon. Robert 
| Boyle, John Evelyn, Elq ; Dr. Beal, Mr. Haitlib, Mr. Ray, Major Grant, Sir Wil- 
z 1. lam Petty, Dr. Nehemiah Grew, Sir Peter Pet, Mr. Pepys, Sir Dudley North, Sir 
. William Temple, and many others. — CI) Stat. 12 Car. II. cap. iv. $ 11.—(m) 
. Stat. 15. Car, II. cap. Vii. § 2, 3, 4. Wheat imported to pay 5s. 4d. poundage, 
banc ) Stat. 22 Car. II. cap. 13. wheat imported, when at 33 8. 4d. a quarter 
| 0 pay 16 £ ; when at four pounds, 8s. a quarter. — (e) Stat. 25 Car. II. cap. i. 
Cor. 37. A bounty is granted on wheat at 48s. or under, of 5 s. a quarter; on 
parle or malt, at or under 24 8. of 2s, and 6 d.; and on rye, at or under 32 s. 
ef 3 8. and 6 d. a quarter.—(p) Houghton's Collections for the improvement of 
Hufſbandry and Trade, vel. iv. p. 389. where he aſſures us that in one year the 
Pounty amounted to mote than 61,000 J.— (2) Stat. 1 Jac, II. cap. xix. conti- 
Nued by ſeveral ſtatutes, and made perpetual by ſtat. 3 Geo. I. cap. vii.— (r) 
Stat. 1 W. and M. cap. xii. Q 2. commonly confidered as the fiift bouuty act, but 
ad b“ * the ſame ſums and at the ſame prices as 25 Car, II. cap. 1 
AS. 
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beneticence of divine providence we find it capable, with pro 
{kill and induſtry, of being raiſed and cultivated in moſt {0:1; ;. 
climates through the four quarters of the globe (). Bf. 
thoſe different uſes to wich it is applied in food, it is fun. 
times malted, and in that form enters largely into the compoſitic, 
of ſeveral liquors, and more particularly of mum Ct). . 
diſtillers alſo make uſe of conſiderable quantities, as they 55 
that it vields great plenty of a fine ſtrong ſpirit (%. Starch, « 
which in different ways there is a conſtant and large confi; 
tion, is likewiſe manufactured from it, and this toa very vie 
A . 5 2 
value (4). Thebran, of which there are ſeveral forts, Jeparatc: 
from the ficur, when ground, ſerves ſeveral purpeſes in many. 
faQures as well as in medicine, and is afterwards found by ex: 
rience to be a very profitable manure (x). | 
Ix theſe our Britiſh iſlands, excluſive of that unceaſing :: 
tention it deſerves as an indiſpenſable neceſſary of life, it is in 
national ſenſe of very great conſequence in affording conſtant cn. 
ployment, and of courfe maintenance to multitudes, in its cu. 
tivation (g); and in that reſpect, as well as in many others, 
may be confidered as a manulacture, and the baſs of other mi 
nutaQuures (z). It is become now, notwithſtanding the opinic 
Entertain. 


(s) Tn Furope wheat grows in Norway as well as in France and Sicily; : 
maoſt parts of Aſia; but that of Smyrna or the Archipelago is fitteſt for our 1 
huſbandiy. See Tull, p. 104. 136. In regard to Africa, the harveſts of Ee. 
and Barbary, in point of quantity and quality, are equally famous. 8 
travels, p 230. 43S. In icſpe&t to America, in the kingdom of Chili in 
ſouth, Ovalle, hb. 1. cap. 3. in great plenty and perfection; and as to No: 
America I need cite no authority.—(?) Stat. 5 Ann. cap. xxix. $ 16, A bor 
on exportation of 5s, a quarter is given on wheat-malt, ground or untreu 
when wheat is at or under2 J. 8 8. a quarter— (z) On the fift app:chenfion 
ſcarcity the diſtillers are prohibited the ule of Wheat; but in ſcaſon of plc 
exportation and the diſtillery ſuperſede the neceſſity, and coulcqueni!ly ge 
expenſe of granaries, the ends of which are immediately and cfec>q!!r : 

' ſwered by ſuch temporary prohibitions ; becauſe the quantities uſed be a 
brought to market for home conſumption, in bread azad other kind of proves) 
—(<ww) Starch is made by ſteeping bran or damaged wheat in ſoft water tor aut 
or ten days in the ſun ; the ſediment properly prepared is turned into this cn 
modity, of which we make about forty thouſand hundred-weight, and the C 
amounts annually to thirty thouſand pounds, but is drawn back on exportat! 
The French under ſevere penalties prohibit the uſing good wheat in mal 
ſtarch ; they allo make very conſiderable quantities. — (& Bran is much ul. 
the diers, whohoil it in water, to which it gives an acidity, and makes it g.! 
ſcouring ; when preſſed after ſtec ping, it is old for dung,.—( y ) For the Hit 
of wheat conſult Columel de re Reftica, lib. ii. cap. vi. Flin, Hiſt, Nat. 
xviii, cap. vii. Rail Hiſt. lib x11. cap. i. Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 1431 55. . 
tons Hiſtory ot Northaraptonſhire, P. 476, 477, 478. e e Natural 1 
toy of Cornwall, P- 87, 88, Worlidge's lyſtem of Agriculture, p. 39. 83. N. 
timer's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 127—130. 149. 332. Tull's Horſe-hoeing . 
bandry, chap. ix. — (r) If we conſider the number of perſons emploved in ! 
huſtbandiy, the expenſe of cattle, and the wear and tear of country utenh!+," 
may quickly ſee that there is no impropriety in ſtyling the culture of wh# 
manufacture. Indeed in ſome reſpects it ſurpaſſes moſt manufaQures, as 1 
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entcrtained by our anceitors, a very valuable and much envicd 
article in foreign commerce, and conſidered in that light hath 
brouglit within the compals of a few years immenſe ſums into 
the nation (a). About the time the bounty was effectuall y eſ- 
tabliſned, Mr. Gregory King's very curious and accurate calcu- 
lations were made public, which ſhow what at that period was 
the produce of England in this grain, which, ſo foon were the 
ood effeas of the law either felt or toreſcen, began even then to 
5. conſidered as a ſtaple (4). We have the ſatisfaction how- 
ever to ſee, that from that time we have gone on increaſing in 
the culture and production of this valuable grain, and at preſent 
pioduce a far greater quantity; ſo that of courie the nation is 12 
this reſpect ſo much richer, larger tracts of land have been 
prought into tillage (c); and we have, and may certainly continue 
to have, a more extenſive exportation. It is true, that there 
ſtill ſometimes happen ſeaſons of {carcity, but theſe fall out 
much ſeldomer, and, in reſpect to ſeverity, are in no degree com- 
arabic to what were felt in former times (4). Beſides even 
theic have their utility, inaſmuch as they ſerve to inform us, that 
pre is yet ſutficient room for improvement, and not the 
eait ground to doubt, that markets may and will be found for 
he increaſed produce, even it it ſhould be carried, which fſureiy 
is far from being impoſſible, much beyond its preſent ſtate. 
RYE 13 a kind of farinaceous grain, which grows very tall, on 
3 thin, dry, and gravelly ſoil, and will, generally ſpcaking, ſuc- 


* 


jes conſtant employment, and though moderate yet competent wages, which 
he fruit of their labour always ſupports, as corn is an article that never fuficrs from 
ſhion.—( a) Trats on the corntiade, p. 136. It appears that in ninetecn yea s 
om A. D. 1746 to 1765, deduQing the value of wheat imported within that 
pace, we Exported in that grain to the amount of . 10,365,606, which at an 
-gyc:age is J. 545,555 per annum. All in our own ſhipping, which is another 
d very great advantage,—(b) Publiſhed by Dr. Davenant in his Eday upon the 
Nebable means of making a people gainers in che balance of trade, London, 
99, p. 71. He ſtates the produce of wheat at 14,000,000 oi buſkels,—(c) 
ths voucherstor this are taken ſrom the collections of the accurate, ingenious, 


-MÞ% induitrious author of the tracts on the corn trade. He makes the annua! 


growth of wheat 32,372,824 buſhels. Of this he computes there are ſpent in 
brcad 39,090,000, for other uſcs he allows 720,000, and fixes the exportation at 
3,652,524 buſhcls, In regard te weight, a buſhel contains from fifty-tix to 1;ty 
Pounds, ty the counties where they meature nine gallons to the buſhel, à for 
Jgltznce, in £:afordhhire, they reckon from ſeventy tofeventy-five pounds à hu- 
cl. The mealinen who chuoſe to buy rather by weight then meaſure sg ee, 
Pat 2 lack (which ſhould contain three buſhels) ſhall weigh two hundzed and 
en) pounvs.—(d) Dr. Davenant in the bock above-menticned, p. 81. layc, 
I 7 AT in Edward 11s reign, corn once role to thirteen times the Commun value 
c call four ſhillings a buſhel the common value of wheat, then we may 
zul) amm, that in lixty years it never rote to double the value, and not above 
Nee came ncar it, In tome parts of England this may be contradicted from ex- 
WF: :cace ,, but inquitiny, into, zand comparing meatures will te-cſtablih the fact. 
N. F 3 | | coed 
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ceed where other corn would not (e). It is next in price t; 
wheat, which, though inferiour to it in many reſpects, in fore 
others it very much reſembles (7). In ſeveral places this grain 
with an early kind of wheat are ſown and reaped together (g 
The general ute of Rye 1s for bread, of which there was much 
more formerly eaten than at prefent, and yet there is ſtill mor. 
of it conſumed in this way than of barley (4). Rye-bread inth; 
opinion of good judges, is rather unwholeſome than unpleafar; 
It is conceived to be of very difhcu:t digeſtion, and therefor, 
only fit fer hard-working and laborious people C). Belides thi; 
it is black, heavy, and by no means pleaſing to thoſe who ar; 
net uſed to it; but, as appears from their continuing in the uſe; 
it, very acceptable, and agrees well with ſuch as have been ac. 
cuſtomed to it from their youth (&). But this grain being mix 
with wheat, is thought from its clammineſs to contribute t kes, 
the bread made of it long moiſt, to give it an agreeable flavoy;, 
and to make it go farther, and to ſave the trouble of frequer: 
baking (-). It yicldsa great deal of fine and ſtrong ſpirit, ant 
lome vie is made of it by the tanners (20). 

Upon the whole, as the chief conſumption of rye was in brez, 
and as for more than half a century paſt this has been continu. 
ally diminiſhing, fo we at preſent grow leſs of it than in time 


(2) Plin. Nat. Hill, lib. xviti. cap. xvi, Camden) Britan. p. £46. Raii H! 
Plant. lib. xxii. cap. 2. Maikham': Farewell to Hutbandry, p. 79. 93. Worliggc! 
ſyſtem ot agricuiture, p. 40. $4. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 125. 149. Borlale's 5 
tural Hiſto:y of Cornwall, p. 87, $8. Liile's Obſervations in Huſbangry, 10. 
i. p. 270. Hill's Hiſtory of Flant's, p. 213.— (/) It riſes higher than Wes. 
the ear is ſmaller, with ſhorter, marper, ani rougher awns, the giain 15 lehne 
ze, thinger and da:ikei, the root not to buſhy as that of wheat, and there 
does not ſo much exhautt the foil; it is earlier in the ear by a month. I: 
next in weight to wheat, the buſnel being trom £5 to 59 pounds; whe: 
they allow nine pecks to a buſhel it fornetimes reaches to 67 pounds. —{g) I 
mixed corn js coramenly called maſlin ( miſceilane) and aifo mung-corn or mute 
corn, corruptly for monk-coin, becauic bread made of it was commonly cat 
monaſteries, Profeſſor Eradley aftures us, that this was the ſweeteſt and moi! 
bread he ever taited. Many others are of his opinion in this reſpect. But“ 
the article of bread, we ate at preſent rather governed by the fight than t!: 


taſte.—(5) Mr. King eſtimates the produce of rye in his time at io, ooo, ec 


buſhels. We gicw at pretent 8,509,216 buſhels, of which 7,992,000 are ſpent : 
bread, 248, oo ate conſumed in other uſes, and 269,216 buthels are annually en 
ported. This amounts to 283,798 J. whereas in the laſt century, though 
grew more, we imported confiverable quantities, and conſequently the nails 
gains very conſiderahly by this grata.) la Germany rye is as much ufd? 
in any countiy in Europe, and the people who eat it are very robuſt, and © 
through a gre2t deal of labour, which they think they could not do without | 
—(k) Uſe in this reſpec has wonderful effect, informuch that thoſe who £7 
long eat rye-bread have little reliſh for wheat.—{(/) When this was the breac," 
it once was of the common people, wheat went much farther, which is 
reaſon, that notwithſtanding the difference of money, wheat is now theug“ 
dear at what was then eſteemed a moderate price, (n) Rye pa: ched and grov” 
has been uſed as a ubſt tue for coffee; it is Jeſs heating, hut has not the fave” 
r any ther propertes of the mocha bean. 
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. though we export more of it than we formerly did (1), 


t may however deſerve {ome conſideration, whether for ſeveral 
weizlity reaſons the culture of this grain ſhould not be more 
attended to and encouraged, and, amongſt others, for theſe 
that follow. Becauſe it will grow almoſt every where, and on 
any ſoil, not only with little trouble, but, Whicli is a circum- 


ſtince not unworthy of notice, with leis danger of failing than 


almoſt any other crop (). PBecautc though leſs eaten here 
than in former times, yet it is ſtill in great eſteem abroad, 
more eſpecially in the northern parts of Europe, where the 
conſumption of it is large, and it tells at a conſiderable price 
(). Laſtly, becauſ- our rye is thought wholetome, and 
much leſs, if indeed at all, expoſed to that dreadful and deplorabſe 
malady the French call ERG OT (9g), Which Irequently renders 
the cating it very dangerous and deftructive, not to nan only, 


but to all animals, and of courſe our rye from this tortunate 


- 


circumſtance will preſerve a preference in forgign markets, 


" BanRLiEv is ſaid to have been the firſt grain introduced for 


the ſuſtenance of man, the cultivation of which was taught b 


the goddeſs 1815 ro the Mgyptians, according to the molt anci- 
ent hiſtories of that nation (7). It grows on worſe land than 
wheat, and the different kinds thereof agreeing with various 
ſoils, we find moſt ſorts of it raiſed with great ſucccis, more 
eſpecially within the ſpace of the current century throughout 
a'l the Britiſh iſlands; to the inhabitants of which it is a grain 
highly valuable, on account of the many and important utes 
to which it is converted (g). It was anciently made into bread, 
and much eſteemed in many countries. It was fo even in this, 
and though now wheat-bread very much, as well as very gene- 
rally prevails, vet it is ſtill the common food ot at leaſt the or- 
dinary ſort of people in ſeveral counties, where experience ſhows 


LA 


: To The French very wiſely and ſucceſsfully practiſe a huſbandry which they 


earned from us (Dictionaire Univerſelie d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. 5. p. 209.) 
they i[plit the ridges of wheat-Rubbde, and ſow it with rye, which in April and 


May they cut for their black cattle (whereas we feed ſheep and lambs) ; and 


if the weather proves favouravle they mow it thee times, which at that 
ſeaſon is highly beneficial.— (e) Rye does well in mountainous countries, an! 
ripen: almoſt without ſceing the ſun in light ſandy ſoils, and alſ in tolerably pood 
ground thrives wonderfully, -{ p) Often above, and very ſeldom under a guinea 
LQuarter, vſually at an higher price than barley, and about two thirds the price of 
1% Philoſophical tranſa tions, No. cxxx. p. 748. It is a moeſt horrid 
te mper, ending frequently in an incurable gangene. -r) Diodor. Sigu! lib. 
p. 9. Plutarch. de 14. & Oſirid. Reimm. Id. Avtiqit. Egypt. § 25, p. 4. It 
erves ſome conſidel ation what this invention was, It appears fron che firſt 

ted author, that Ifis found the plants of harley and wheat growing in the 

ods, and that ſhe taught men how to collec, fow, and cultivate chem, fo 
o increaſe the quantity, and at the ſame time to mceliorate the gain —(5) 


[i 


Fetent he annual produce is 38, 820, 176 buſhels in a common year, 


4 4 it 


* produce of barley, as tated hy Mr. King, was 27,000,009 of bumels. At 
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it to be very wholeſome, hearty, and nouriſhing (t). There : | 
particularly a certain ſort of it ſtyled naked or wheat ori, . 
flour of which anfwers better hah any other fer that pu : 
(). But barley in general, on account of its being mo 0. 
cumbered with bran, is pow chiefly employed for the m Kine 
MALT, which is a very uſeful, extenſive, and curicus mar: 
facure; by which multitudes 2 re maintained (v). Mat; WM, 
brewed into beer and ale of different kinds, the ule of which 
is zs general in reſpect to crins, as that of wheat in regard ”" 
bread (x), a and from hence ariſes great profit to individuals. ard | 
a very large revenue to the Kn (). Beſides this ther: | 
5 a Very large conſumption of malt by the diſtillets, who Cr 
from thence amaz zing quantities of ſpirits, on which kcwit 
there are very conſiderable duties (z). . 
Ix ſome countries in Eure pe barley is uſed, as oats ar: | F_. 
with us, in feeding horſes (3). It ſerves allo admirably v. ' 
for fatting hogs, poultry, «nd other animals ((). We exper, F 
after f. _ ing Cur on large demands of all theie diſſe rent Rind. 
both in grain and malt, to a very conſiderable amount (). Me 
row at preſent about one fourth of this grain more than we dd 


The conſumption of this grain in bread is computed at 8,129,000 buſpel. 
lt al owed that thoſe who eat barley-bread eat one with anothe; cle ven buſ: | | 
2i> ma year, whereas people uſually eat but eight buſhels of Wheat. Thi «| 7 

Utrty p:obavle, ſince barley commonly weighs but from foity- -four to ferty- | 
VER — ounds a buſhel 3 in the counties wheie rine pecks are computed to 2 h1\.- 
el it tometimes weighs fiity-cight pounds.—( xn) Kill Hiſt. Plant. lib. xxl. 9 
cap. 35 4. Plot's 8 taffordſnire, p. 343. Hordeum Nudum, er Zegpyrum, . 
by the Botaniſts is called T:itico-Speltum. At Rowlcy, where it grows ple. 4 
titully, they call it French barley. It reduces largely, makes biead very net | 
15 good as wheat, and malt not inferiour to any barley, —-(w) the annual quii- 
ty of barley made into malt is computed to be 26,400,c00 buſkcls, and tt: 
duty on malt in 1762 amounted to " OE 1,0Oil,701 —(x) It ap pears from bence þ 
there weie no other arguments to prove it, that agriculture is the great {op pe: 
of the nation, in which every individual is intereſted for the moſt materials 
ticles of hi daily ſubſiſtence in food and in drink; in this reipect all manulz: 
tures dependyponity from its produce it is the chief ſtay o the landed Inte; * 
it contribute. largely to navigation and commerce, and in various ways; 2% 
Kin, all theſe together, to a vaſt amount towards the maintenance of gesetz 
meat. All theſe benefits, important as they are, become exceedingly more 15 
ſrom the conſideration that they are ſtable ind permanent, the wort. of prude 
2nd pe: {evVErance, and which can never decline but through indolence df ol 
11 he groſs duty on malt in 1762, has been given above, and in 1764; | 
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quantity nich paid exciſe advanced to 28, co, co of buſheh.— (z) It is ſrk. = 
cient to. ſhow the importance of the diſtillery to the public to remark, oP. 
every quarter of cern conſumed therein pay*three pounds or mo: e in duty. © : 
() This was the uſage of the Romans, and is lil fo of the Spaniardr, 4 2786 = - 


many other nat ions who have it in en eee and wake ro uſe of mal!. 1 
The conſumption in this way, corſidering how much better animals for ' = 
are n now kept to what they ve:e fo:merly, muſt be very large. It ba? | 
rated by good Judges ot 920, CCD Duſnels, Which ie rather certainly within - 

beyond the tiuth, 
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de beginning of the current century (c) ; that is, in 


— . * a ri 22 172 | ps p 
uin; and it may be fil more in proportion in North Britain 


0 . . E 
Ireland; in both which countries it thrives excecuingly 


wall, and it has been of lite vears, as we bave before cbier ved, 


, 
. I þ 15 U i 
rer aſſiduoully cultivated (4). As the ran of Wlicat, fo the 


1 a * 1 p C | 3 yr . is ..T 7 4" 4A > "RA Yr THY. 
duſt ot malt 15 found by experience to ge 4 moſt excellent ma 


nure: and indeed the grains and tlie very Ives of malt 114 uors 
4 — 4 111 : ; £ / 
are couverted te profitable uſes (). | ; 
| & 36 1 3 3 
Oar are of different Kinds, diinguhee COMMONLY om 


their colours into black, grey, red, and witite Cats; and as a 


r 5 * 


very uſcful and profitable grain, cultivated throughout all the 
Britiſh iſlands (7). In the county of Cornwall, and in the 
biſhoprick of Purham, it may be alſo in other counties, there 18 


* 4 fort of naked oats, which very much reſembies wheat, and 15 


ſaid to fell almoſt as dear, as we have alrcady mevtioned ele- 
where (g). This grain 15 ſtill uſed ia mating breas in VV ales, 

175 * \ 1 I . * . 1 1 
over the greateſt part of Scotland, and in tlie narth Or Irclana, 


and the people who ext it are ſtrong, acuive, and healthy (4). It 


* lidge's Syſtem of Agriculture, p. 39. £3. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. 


Cap. xvii. Rafi Hiſt. Plant. lib. xxii. cap. xiii. 


ſervcs in other reſpects as a neceflary and fwiubrionus ariicie both 
in food and in phyſic to the inhabitants of the whole and, and 
orcat quantities of it are continually uſed at fea (). But the 
brincipal conſumption, more eſpecially of late years, and par- 
cube in Scuth Pritain, hath been for the Feeding of hortas, be- 
ing from experience found the wholeſomeſt aud fitzſt for that 


(c) It has been computed that we annvally export in bailey 249,184 buſhels, 
in malt 1,806,040 buſhels, and our exports in both cont inve to inc gate. — (4) Por 
tt.2 hiitory of this grain, fee Columel de re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 4. Plin. Hiſt. 
Mat. lib. xvili. cap. vii. Raii Hitt. Plant. lib. xxii. 8 1. cap. v. Plot'e Nat u- 
ral Fiſtory of Oxſordſhire, p. 155. Staffordſhire, p 343. Childrey's Britan, 
Baconica, p. 11. Mo. ten's Natural Hiſtory of Noithairptonſhire, p. 479. Wor- 
15. 
130. 151. 333. Lific's Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 271—289. Bor- 
J:aſe's Cornwell, p. 87, 88. — (e) Life's Obſcrvations in Huſbandry, vol. J. p. 
50, 81. where be ſhows the uſes, explains the reafons, and aſſigus the quantities 
of this manure.—( /) For the Hiſtery of Oats, fee Plir. Hitt. Nat. lib. xviii. 
Sibbaldi Scotia illuſtrata, lit. 
Worlidge'e Sy item of Huſbandry, p. 40, 41. 84. Moitiner's 


i. P. i. cap. xiv. 


Art of Huſbandry, vol i, p. 134. 151. 384. Life's Obſervations in Huſbandry, 


; C . . 
Aigle perſon eating of this brea 


vol. i. p. 289—1 96. Bill's Hiſtory of Plants, p. 209. —( fg) Plot's Matura Iln- 
tory of Staff dſhire, p. 344, 345. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 136. Bor- 
late's Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 8J.— 0) It is generally hald, that in 


C * . - * 
South Britain tewer people eat oat than either barley or ryc-bread, end yer the 


annual conſumption of oats in this way amounts to 14,349,800 bullels, whict 


| 15 * P * * . - 
7 fails only ſhort 1,791,200 buſhe's of the rye and barley uſed in bread pot toge- 


he 111 ; P 3 4 we 
ther, This ariſes from the different quantities which are requilite for tab fiſtence. 


d within a buſhel of three quarters 11 a year. 
ne common weight of the buſhel ſeldom excecds forty pounds, and where it 


de 125 ane pecks riſes but to forty-five, —(:) Mi kham's Compicte Eugliſh 
3 Dovſe-wife, 


1 1 C be . * . . . 
Made ot cats in his time, which is carious 


B. ii. chap. viii. p. 178. where there is a large account of the utes 
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uſe ; and in regard to this, it is at preſent become a very con. 
ſiderable object (4). Oats are likewiſe very much uſed for the 
fatting of poultry and other animals, and were formerly pre. 
ferred to all other grain for this purpoſe. They may be, 
and in times paſt were frequently malted, and made a very gog!, 
pleaſant, and wholeſome drink, yielding likewiſe a very fine 
ſpirit (7). | 

Ix the opinion of ſome it is not at all impoſſible that thei; 
hu'ls might be employed as the bran of wheat is in makin; 
ſtarch (m). As there was no bounty allowed upon the exports- 
tion of this grain in the firſt ſtatutes, the defect was aiterward; 
ſupplied (2). But notwithitanding this, it has been though: 
by the beſt judges, that there fill remain ſome defects which 
ought to be remedied, and this, it is concerved, might be eaſily 
done, by putting oats on a proper proportion with other grain, 
which would very much facilitate the free circulation both of 
the corn and meal here at home, and thereby prevent a monc- 
poly of ſome parts of the kingdom againſt the reſt, and migh: 
alſo promote a further cultivation (2); which teems to be a thing 
extremely necellarv, ſince, though we grow at prefent more tha: 
double the quantity that we did about ſixty years ago (57), ves 
the demand 1 fo much increaled as to occation frequent an large 
importatlong, and this too (which deſer ves notice) at? price 12 
high as to be viſibly incontittent with the public intereſt (9), an 
which, by the amendments above propoſed, might very probabl: 
be prevented. 

BESsID Es theſe different kinds of GRAIN, there arc fevers 
ſorts of pulſc that are ſet or ſown for intermediate crops in Wha: 


() Tt is computed that for the maintenance of horſes, and in other uses, 
we ipend yearly 19,692,000 buſhels. But our whole growth amounts to ro le. 
than 33,927,476 buſhels, whereas Mr. King ſtates the produce of oats 4 
16,000,0c0 bythcls. But our utual conſumption amounts to 44,021,800 buſkels, 
which is fopphied by an annual importation of this grain, which ſeerns to |- 
Milt mcreafing.-— ({) Mr. Gervaſe Markham in the wort before cited, B.“ 
chap. vii. gives the method of malting oats, which in his time he lays vas coin 
monly practiſed in Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, Devonſhire, Cornwall, 2: 
ellewhere. Mr. Mortimer aftares ur, that in Kent they commonly brewed v::* 
ane half barley and the other o2t-malt.-{m) This oblervation has ariſen from 
conſidering the re{emblance between boiled ſtarch and dummer, which is be! 
made from the bulls of oats feened in water; and from the fikeneſs of thc 
thing rroduced, and the femilarity ot the proceſs in making it, a preſump!:'” 
appears, the: this grain migat 5e applied as well as wheat in this manufacture. 
which, if experience ſhould aſtify this, would be of utility.— (i) Stat. 5 An? 
cap. xxix. S 10. gives 2 bounty of 28. 6d. a quarter on oats exported, gn 
04's are under fiſtcen fillings a quarter. — () It has becn ſuggeſted, that initead 
of 18 6. exportation ſhould be permitted till oats are 208, à quarter, but t 
merits mature confileration,—(þ) We nave before ſtared the prevent grow! 
from the Tracts on the Corn Trace to what 13 mentioned by Mr. Kings to be 2 
17 to 8, and yet we fall fhor: of the demand. —(qg) in A. D. 1763, was the 
greateſt importation, which emouated is ont; 2nd cat meal to 219,310 quarter 
or 1,754,480 bulkels, which mul coſt about % 175,448. 
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is ſtyled arable land, from an ancient, well founded, and ſtill pre- 
valling opinion, that inſtead of impoveriſhing or exhauſting, 


they nouriſh and improve the foil (7 , turning alſo in their own 


produce to very conſiderable advantage. Amongſt thete we ma 


in the firſt place very juſtly reckon PLASE, that is field peaſe, 
of which, in the common eſtimation, there are a great many 
kinds, denominated ſometimes from ther different colours, and 
ſometimes from the places in which, trom their ſuccceding beſt, 
they are moſt eſteemed. But a very able writer of cur own 
country very judiciouſly obſerves, that they may be all reduced 
to two ſorts, diſtinguithed by their ze, the leſſer and the lar- 
ger C). They are likewiſe held to be very tickliſn, and uncer- 
tain in their ſucceſs, for which the lame author aſſigns very pro- 
bable reaſons (). However of ſome ſort or other they are uni- 
verſally cultivated, and ferve for a great variety of uſes. Large 
quantities in a diverſity of ways are con!umed annually in our 
kitchens, {till larger in fea proviſions, and much more than both 
theſe taken together in the fattening of hogs, which creates a 
conſtant, conſiderable, and continual demand (7). 

Nrxr to theſe we may reckon BEANS, which ſerve lixkewiſe 
for much the {ne purpoſes [ww], are exported for the food of 
the negrocs in our plantations, employed in feeding horſes at 
home; fo that altogether they are in daily ule, and molt cer- 
tainly turn to a very conſiderable amount (x), VETCUES or 
TARES of verious denominations are hkewile ſown for the fake 
of yielding earty fodder for cattle while green, and when ripe at- 
ford excellent food for pigeons (3); as LENTILS, Which the 


(r) Columel. de re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. x. 


Bradley's Survey of Ancient 
Huſbanery, chap. xi. 


Life's Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 317, 318, 


319 —(-) Columel. ubi ſupra. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xviti. cap. xii, Rali Hiſt. 
Langham's Garden of Health, p. 473. Mark- 


Plant. lib. xviii. cap. ii. p. 890. 
ham's Farewell to Huſbandry, p. 93. 106, 107. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. 
P. 137, 355.—(?) Liſle's Obſervations in Hutbandry, vol. i. p. 300—3 15, where 
e obſer ves, that beſides the diſtinction of ſize mentioned in the text, there is 
another diſtinction which reſpects both the leſſer and the larger, and this is their 
being tender or hardy, and by having a due regard in the choice of the lands 
da vhich, and of the time in which, they are ſown, by adyerting to theſe 
CilinQions, all uncertainty may be in a great meaſute at leaſt, if not wholly 
prevented,—(z) We have enumerated the principal uſe of peale, ot which there 
!s a great, and allo growing conſumption in towns and country, immenſe quan— 
titivs annually put on board our ſhips, a great deal uſed in hoſpitals, infirmaries, 
and wor Khouſes; fo that one cannot well conceive we ſhould ute leſs than we did 
formerly; and yet Mr. King's compntativn of 7,000,000 of buſhels ſeems beyond 
the truth: If, asit ie not at all impoilible, this ſhould be the caſe in regard to ſome 
of his other eſtimates, it will turn the more in favour of our modern Improve- 
Ments,  (w) The ancient writers as before, as alſo Markham. Worlidge's 
Syſtem of Hiſbandry, p. 42. Liſle's Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 296 
—300, Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, p. $43.—(x) Mr. King ſtates the annual growth 
ot theſe vegetables at 4,000,000 of buſhels, in which pofbly there may be ſome 
miltake.—(y) Colunel. de 1e Ruſtica lib; ii. cap. xi, Plin. Hitt. Nat. lib. 
Leu. cap. xv. Rail Hiſt. Plant. lib. xviii. F 1. cap. ix. p. 900. Lifle's Obſcr- 


V3liens in Huſbagdry, vol i p. 215-323, Hill's Hiltory of Plants, p, 543. 
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common people call T1LLS, do both for pidgeons and for calye;, 
and theretore in ſome counties are in great requeſt (z). Al 
theſe are raiied with very little trouble, grow when ſcaſons ate 
favourable luxuriantly, yield conicquently quick and large tc 
turns, and, when brought to market, are one with another ſold 
as dear or dearer than barks y, Which makes them no inconſidera- 
ble Object to rhe farmer, in addition to his other gram (4), 

IT is on this principle they find a place here by way of ap- 
pendix to the produce of corn lands. It is not Kohle how. 
ever, from any inquitics, or indeed from the nature of the ſub. 
tects theme Ives, to enter into ſo much 25 2 probable calculation 
of their re! ſmcAive or cotaparative value (55 Yet we may ven- 
ture to aſlert, without tear of injuring truth, that in proportion 
to the greater extent of our corn lands, and the increaſe of all 
forts of animals that are nauriſhed tor food, the quantities 91 
all kinds of pulſe muſt have been gradually very .confiderab!; 
augmerted, : 

ALL theſe have an apparent relation to the ancient ſtyle in 
agriculture, and no ſmall part might poſſibly be preſerved, | by 
what ſems to have been the law of farmers, a conſtant tradi. 
o from the times when our lands were ſo  luccels{ully cultivated. 
by, or at leaſt under the direction of the Romans, who as thei i 
learned and judicious writmgs plainly ſhow, were very ſtudtes 
in, and had a jult reverence and eſteem for, this moſt ute 
and profitable tcience (c). In ſucceeding ages there is no quci. 
tion, that in contequence of the travels of our Obſerving an 
public-{pirited countrymen, and the knowledge they obttin 
trom their frequert expeditions into foreign countries, we but. 
rowed new lights from tome of the moſt intelligent of Gur nei . 
bours, and more eſpecially from the Flemings (4), who tor 
long time were very hight, and very deſervedly famous for be 
ing one of the moſt ingenious, as wal as one of the moſt inc! 
trious natious in JLUrope, and with whom in different periode 
had very cloſe connexions (). 


(z) Brafler's . 5 of Anc: ent Ho ſbandry, OE: xi. Markham's Farc 
to Eis hand? 17 P. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 140.—(3) An acre 
example, that WT ſowed with wheat produces Theo quarters, when W. 
Þxrley tour quarters, v ith White oats three quarters, will the ſuccee ding; 
bring a load and an half of tare*, and leave the land fit with proper tillage 
cariy a Crop of wheet again the next year, This ſhows the great conſequer' 
of theſe ſeem iogly incor freerable article: (b) Computations when four 
ſe! 627 on conjeduie, as in thete Cale: they mult be, though imended . 
explai-, may properly m: :ſlead, and for this reaſon we decline them.—(c) con 
mel. de ve Rultica, Ib. i. cap. i. Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſbandi). 
250. LI. 5 on 17 dre: b. 4145. — (4) They were equally diftingusle 
by their accurate Kill in agriculture, their ſingular ability in manufacture, 
Beit wonderful dentezity ja CHMMETCE.—{2) At firſt in regard to political © 
cerns, and afterwards {rom our commercial inter courſe, as our ſtaple was e. 
bietet t Kat werp. 


17 
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0 Ir was from them, ſomewhat more than a century ago, as | 
© near as can be collected, that we learned the nature, value, and 1 


* the culture of CLOVER (/). Put it was, notwithſtanding, a 
* creat many years after it had been thus introduced, that wo 
came to make uſ2 of this very valuable acquintion, as an inter- 
mediate crop, which occaſions the mention of it here (g). 12 
{| is view it is ſown about the beginning of the month of April, 
to the quantity of ten or rather of twelve pounds or ſced, thouch 
ſome ſay twenty pounds, upon an acre (4), in land naturally 
rich or warm, or on lands that have been highly manured with 
Lung, lime, or marl (7). About the end of May it will be fit 
| for mowing, or, which is held better cr more advantageous, 
may be then employed in feeding cattle; ani notwitliſtanding 
this it will ſeed ſometime in the month of June, ſooner at tome 
times and in ſome places than in others, according to the nature 
of the ſoil, and benignity or backwardneis of ſcaſons; and then 
| being again mowed, it is even after that, more efpecia'ly it the 
weather is favourable, ſtill of ſome value in feeding (<). 
> Ir is often luxuriant in its growth, and proves conſgquently 
a very profitable, but is ever an uncertain and preCcaricns crop. 
It may, and ſometimes docs, yield five buthels of feed ; but three 
on an acre is more common, and even then all the advantages 
derived from it being computed and conſidered, it is not thought 
inferiour in the value of its produce to wheat (I). The ſced 15 
5 threſhed out of the hay with no ſmall trouble about March, 


* 


. 


9 


4 


and is always a faleable commodity, though ſomstimés at an 


(f) Directions for the improvement of barren land, London 1670. 4to. p 11, 
12, 13. This curious piece was wiitten by Sir Richard Weſton o Sutton in Sure 
ry, and by him addreſſed to his fons. Samuel Hartlib had publiſhed two editi- 

= CNS before under the title of a diſcourſe of the Huſbandry uſe in Brabant 494 
Flanders. Mr. Hartlib has much more on this ſubjec in his letters to the he- 
= eourable Robert Boyle, printed ia the laft volume of his works.—(g)} The in- 
guiſitive reader, by conſulting the authors cited in the next note, may learn th | 
» hiſtory and pzogreſs of thi: valuable improverent.—f(þ) Raii Hiſt, Plant, lit. 
viii. § 3. cap. i. p 944 Hartlii''s Legacy, p. 2, 3, 4. Boylc'; Wofks, vol. i. 


P. 205. v. p. 260. 267, Blith's Engliſn Immprover improved, p. 170-136. Wor- oy 
ies Syſtem of Huſbandiy, p. 26—29. Houghton Colleckions for the im- / 
pProvement of Huſbandry, vol. iv. p. 18. Mortimer* Huſrandry, B. i. ch. iv. a4 
T. 32—36. Lifle's Obſervation; in Huſband:y, vol. ii. p. 39-537. Tris Horſe- 4 


hoeing Huſbandry, p. 188. Hill's Hiitory of Plants, p. 833 —11) It is looked 
upon as a great improver of clay ground, chiefly by feediny it, and in this view 
it has been very much cultivated in Suſſax and other deep fecit The feet- 
uns before it is mowed for feed, according to the belt information 1 could ob 
enn, may be eſtimated at a guinea an acre, and aſter mowing at about three 
Ei lings,—(/) It will appear from the foregoing ard the toilowinsg note, tha: 


£ 


CI 


n ace yielding three buſhcls of clover ſecd, at 11. . worth near a fifth 
_—_— than an o'dinary crop of wheat at thirty ſhillings a guarter, excluſive © 
the different expenſe in raiſing the two crops, Which is like t. 
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higher, ſometimes at a lower price (n). Both by growing an. 
ſeeding it ſo improves the ſoil, that the farmer ſeldom faite 
with due care and culture, of reaping a good crop of whey 


from the ſame land the next year (½); and this circumſtance | 


as in juſtice it cught, is a ſtrong recommendation; and therefg;; 
clover is very likely to maintain that credit in which in th. 
reſpect it has ſo long ſtood amongſt thoſe who are its on 
proper judges ; that is, the judicious and experienced pratty, 
oners of huſbandry (2). Theſe are now much increaled in num 
ber, which is an event equally favourable to the art and to tk 
nation, 

WE owe to the fame country, and to the ſame neighbour:, 
another improvement of the fame kind in reſpect to Tux. 
NEPS. The value of them, even in the manner in which v. 
uſe them, though lcoked on as a new ſpecies of hulhandry, 
was however very far from being unknown to the ancient 


ei 


4 
. 
* 
* 
I 
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for Columella and Pliny both ſay, that they were gener“ 
ly efteemed next in point cf value to corn in their produce; 
and the former aſſures us, that they fed their cattle with 
them in Gaul in his time (5). But certain it is, that thy 
firſt notion of what has been ſince ſo generally and fo fuc- | 
ceſsfully practiſed by us, came, as we have ſaid, from Flar- 
ders at the ſame time with clover (/). But at firſt, which 
has been too frequently the caſe of things of this nature, . 
ſeems to bave been overlooked, and even neglected for man; | 
years (r\), and then again propoſed, expiained, and recomment- | 
ed with better ſucceſs (). For it fo fell out, which proved tis 


(m) When clover was firſt introduced, and we had our ſeed from abroad,“ 
was ſometimes extravagantly dear, and, which was worie, ſcldom to be c. 
pended upon. But fince we found cut that our own was the belt, it Fas ©, 
(according to the ſcarcity or plenty) at er from one to four pounds a byſnel; 1's | 
teſt is of à greeniſh yellow, and when ipoiled becomes black.—(#) Clver 7. | 
be ſown afte any Crop, it will feed many more cattle than common gras, 4 
when mowed for ſeed the crop is removed in good time.—(%) Experience 1» tf | 
farmer's only guide, and yet he can ſeluom ſpare time or moncy to mast G 
riments. The ſociety by their premiums have removed, at icaſt in a great nee 
ſure, this difficulty. In doing this they have done more than was ever cane!“ 
wards promoting the progreſs of agriculture, and thereby met highly of er 
country.—(p) Columel. de 1e Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. x. Plin. Hiſt. Nat, bb. x 
cap. xili. lib. xix. cap. v. Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſpandry, p. 166— 
(7) Directions for the improvement of barren and heath) land, p. 21, 22. vii! 
Sir Richard Weſton gives as full and plain dire ions as can be defired — , 
edition of the book, cited in the former nete, was publiſhed by one Cab 
Reeve, with an epiſtle, dated Hackrey, April 14th, 1670, to Renrick ) 
of the Inner Temple, Eſq; be has prefixed Sir Richard Weſton's latter to 
ſons, but without his name, or an) intimation! that it had been printed i“ 
ty years hefore.—(.) Rali Hiſt. Plant. lib. xvi. § 1. P. Foo. Philoſophical T! | 
actions of the Royal Society, N. cccly, p. 974. Worlidge's Syſtem of Hufes = 
ry, p. 46. Moitimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 131. 1679. Houpntn s Celle 
ons, vol. iv. p 144. Tull's Horſe-hucing Huſtandry, chap. vi. f. 79: LI | 
Obſervations on Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 26—36, Gentleman's Magazine, . 
Ixil. p 463, 50 xxili. p. 6g, Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, p. 525. 
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-;incipal cauſe of its ſucceding progreſs, that the firſt effectual 
irial of this enlarged cultivation was made in a country the fitteft 
of all others for the reception of ſuch an improvement, where 
it ſucceded as well as could be wiſhed; and yet, notwithſtanding 


this was fo well known and much admired, fo backward were 


people in thole days in things of this nature, that it was ſome 
time before it travelled ont of Norfolk into the next county, 
Suffolk, and from thence into Eſſex (7). In the fame proportion 
as the turnep culture prevailed, it was rendered more and more 
uſeful, by correQing ſeveral inconventencies with winch, at its 
firſt introduction, it was attended (//. But for many years paft 
it has been continually ſpreading, not only into moſt parts of 
South, but alſo into North Britain and Ireland, were its utility is 
fo apparent that it continues to extend itſelf every day (5). 
TURNEPS carefully cultivated, more eſpecially according to 
the new huſbandry (x) grow to a large ſize, many ot them froin 
ſix to fourteen pounds a turnep, or more (y). We the leſs 
wonder at this, ſince Pliny ſpeaks of forty pounds, and other 
writers mention turneps of far greater weight (Z). It is not how- 


- ever theirſize only, but the quantity of turneps which renders the 


crops of them ſo highly beneficial. Fitty or even lixty of theſe 


large roots are in the new huſbandry frequent on a lquare perch, 


(t) There is a wide difference between an improvement being known and 
pu lifked, and its coming into general ute; in reſpec to which, an hiſtory of 
Biitiſh huſbandry would be of great utility. As to this particular huſbandry, 


it came into Norfolk about the beginning ot this century, aud in about twenty 


years grew into general ule there, where it ſtill continues to flouriſh, and is 
proſecuted with increaſing ſucceſs every year,—(s)} See an account of theie in- 
conveniencies and their remedies in Tull's Horfe-hoeing Huſbandry, p. 91, 92. 
An engine has been invented for ſlicing of turneps, and the lociety offered a pre- 
mum to make ſuch an engine utefu} and cheap. la Ireland alſo ſuch 1nitru- 


ments have been brought into uſe by the care of their ſociety, the laudable en- 
{ Ceavours of which for the improvement of their country are univerfallj known, 
254 as univerſally applauded.—(w) In many parts of the ſouth of Scotland they 


cultivate turneps With aſſiduity and ſucceſs. In Ir. land alſo they are falling in- 
to this huſbandry. Ia both countries as improvements are made by or under 
the inſpection of perſons of property, they ate commonly carefully and effectu— 
ally periormed,—(x) The great Lord Viſcount Townſhend, a practiſer as well 
as patron of agriculture, made a trial of both methods in the ſame field, when 
the diſterence appeared to be no lels than one tun and an half in the produce of 
an acre, in favour of the new or drill huſbandry. Beſides the roots raiſed in 
this way are perfeRly {weet, free from that rankneſs which attends the wie of 


dung, and of conrle communicates no bad taſte to the milk or fleſh of the cattle 
that feed upon ther.—( y } Mr. Tull ſays he has heard of ſome 19 ib. but has 
Aten known them of 16 Ib. However, in 1958, there was one pulled up neat 
Tudenham in Norfolk upwards of 29 1h. weight. — (r)] Hiſt. Nat. lib, xvitt. cap. 
un. He ſays the beſt grew in che country of the Sabines, and Were worth at 
Pome a ſeſtertius or tWo-pence 2 piece. 

Wich 
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which amounts to about eizhty quarters on an acre (. } 


moſt foils, with due attention, turn-p3 do remark: bir w. 
but mott 90 in light, warm, grav:ly grounds, and in fans 
wherz they are thou. zut to melicrate the ſoil (5), Ihe gros 
Prot tat almoſt conſtartly accru-s from them, ariſcs it n. 
a being excellent food for all forts of cattle. Ewes, lam, 
thcep, oxen, and even ogs, are not only id but fattened 
them, 1 "Hy managed, and with the addition of a vVAr, tue 
dry fool (.). 

Tas very great and continued ſucceſs attending tl. 
bandry hain, as will be Protons. y explained, opened a 
farther inprov nents of a libe nature (4). it ; be, thi 
even in regard to theſe alræady valuable roots in this inqusf. 
nve age, a! ud when ſo great attention is ſhown to every im; 
of this nature, fone farther progreſs may be ſtil} made (). By 
even as thin s nuw ſtand, there 1s no one branch of En: 
in huibandry that hath been mare admired and eſtecmed b; 
fareigners than this, and in which they have teſtifed 
gicatef inclination to itnitate us, more eſpecially in German; 
and in France (/). 

CAR RTS ſeem to be as early if not earlier brouy 
into tuis country than turncps, for, as in another place s: 
hav. edn obſervid, ns Flemings, wlio fied hither 3 


the reign af Queen Eliza beth, finding tlie ſoil reinarks:!; 


(2) Tull's Horſe-hoeing Hoſbardry, p. 69. Dr. Deſaguliers in the Philos 

Meat Tragſactions before Cite Gow b FRE an Ounce of tnrnep iced contains be: 
tween fourteen and fiftcen thouſand grains; aud be ta/ther ſhows, th 

no the growth al wa y* uniforin, A Ul nep inne inerten utteen times ite wt 


** 


X eight in a minute. —( : 1) Ie was this that gained them fo much ored:t in Nes 


folk, and the money gained by are, as it pat wealth in the farmers pes, 
* * 3 — . th p 
it give thein a turn to jevert: ot: He! Ta bet overments, ar! a gap. 


ſpirit to purſue them; which ſo change | the face af thin ge int 
ſ 


h + count,, 
an eſtate at Scal: hn: pe, which had been lei to. a wartene for eihieun ps 
in no very long ſpace came to be worth 249 J. per angum.— c The num”! 
cattle fed and fattened by this caus is in many 1p: hennes! 
as well as the proprietore, and has contributed not a hitte fo the ee 
before mentioned. (4) Amongęſt thefe we may melude the tin mage 
Hill in regard to the Naper or Norwav turnep, Whieh gene to a hee TIE 
hillock raiſec upon hogs. This, tho „nh of no gent wp ſeagence in 4 107 
country, may he found of great utility in moore 424 meealſoe, 1h} he Fan 
to the hands of ſuch a8 (an afford ta drain and cultivate ther is 3 5 £267 
All experiments of this nature ought te be made at much Fran as poi 
(e) The Romane boiled and eat the green leaves, as har zo been de 
in hard ſroſts, In times of ſcarcity they. formerly batted tu FREP? ang 
preſſiag kneeded them with an equa] quantity of wheat four int“ wi a it Was Cc 

turnep bread. The many uſes to which they are applied in medic ine ary 
kno! vo, and frronyiy ſupported by expe rence, —( f) H's late Majet! Ly cant 0 
ail nen of the Norfe K huſpan- y to be puhlimed tor th e vie of h 1 « 4 ah 5 al 
Hanover, The French have allo introduced and made m any experimeg 
the 2d 72h cement of ths improvement. 
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*c: ſor them, introduced them about Sandwich (g). They 
 __l quickly into eftcem as an cdible root, and conſider- 


- 


13 


d as ſuch, were propagated through, and carefully cultivated 
in, moſt parts of the iſſand (4). They were afterwards ſown in 
fields, and chiefly employed in the fattening of ſwine and geeſe, 
But the principal object aimed at by this enlarged cultivation was 
their ſeed, which bore a great price, and for which there was 
'a conſlant market (i). This was practiſed in the laſt century, 
particularly in Northamptonſhire, where the ſandy ſoil agreeing 
well with the root, proved favourable for this improvement, and 
conſequently diffuſed the practice conſiderably. At length, in 
the eaſtern part of Suffolk, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the Nor- 
Folk farmers in regard to turneps, they began to grow carrots, 
for which their ſoil was better adapted, and applying them to 
the ſame purpoſes met with like ſucceſs (4). In this county they 
might have continued long unheeded, and been looked upon as 
a mere local improvement, if the ſociety for the encouragement 
of agriculture and arts had not, by the promiſe of a premium 
{/), called the extenſive cultivation of this uſeful root into a point 
of public view, and have thereby excited theretoa ſtronger degree 
of attention. 
* Ir was in conſequence of this that an active, ſenſible, and in- 
duſtrious farmer in Norfolk, after making a few leading experi- 
e ventured to ſow upwards of thirty acres, and, which was 
equally ſerviceable to the public, gave a clear, plain, and diſ- 
= account of his whole management in the courle of this un- 
Ecrtaking, which gave much ſatisfaction (m), Carrots affect 
| a light 


= 


{ x) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 398, from which Sandwich 
Carrots are ſtill famous, as in the laſt age were Sandwich peale.—(þ) Raii Hiſt, 
ant. lib. ix. & 3. cap. xix. p. 465, Langham's Garden of Health, p. 123, 124. 
luſfet on Foods, p. 218. Houghton's Collections, vol. ii. p. 461. Worlidge's 
Vſtem of Agriculture, p. 164. Moreton's Natural Hiſtory of Northampton- 
Due, p. 484. Mortimer's Huſbandry, B. v. chap. xxii. p. 201. Liſle's Obſerva- 
Rons in Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 283. Miller's Gardiner's DiCtionary.—( ;) The 
Farkets fluctuated from five to twelve pounds an hundred. Mr. Mortimer in- 
rms ue, that a farmer in Eſſex grubbed an orchard of a ſingle acre, dug it up, 
Wed it with carrots, which produced ten hundred-weight of ſeed, which he 
eld at London for ten pounds an hundred. — (4) This culture prevailed chiefly 

out Woodbridge, where the ſoil is moſtly ſand with a ſmall mixture of loam. 
$*rrots grew there to a very large ſize, and they had commonly twenty loads or 
Pere upon an acre. They uſed them chiefly for feeding their horſes, and 
Prrctimes, when they had very large crops, ſent conſiderable quantities by ſea 
; London,—( [) The ſociety promiſe three premiums of twenty, fifteen, and 
pounds for the greateſt quantities of land ſowed with carrots, not leſs than 
En, eight, and fix acret, to obtain theſe premiums reſpectively, and promiſe a 
$1 medal for the beſt account that ſhall be given of the moſt profitable me- 
10 of cultivating them, which premiums are extended to North Britain, Ire, 

ua, and the Colonies in North America,—(m) The title of this little piece is, 
- account of the culture of carrots, and their great uſe in feeding and fat- 


Tes cattle, by Robert Billing, ſarrmer, at Weatenbam in Norfolk, Londen, 
vol. Ill. G 1765,” 
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light, warm, fandy ſoil, and the nearer the land on which the 
are cultivated approaches to this ſo much the better, If 
hath borne a crop of turneps the preceding year it is plougb. 
ed twice, otherwiſe thrice at leaſt, and mult be alſo proper. 
ly dunged. The firſt ploughing early, that is about Novembe, 
in a flight manner, but the ſecond as decp as the ſtaple of the 


earth will allow (/). The feed being fmall and very apt to 
cling together, it is firſt preſſed through a fine chaff ſieve, and 
then carefully ſown, about four pounds upon an acre. Some. 
times immediately after Lady-Day, but always in the courle g 
the month of April. In about three weeks the carrots begin t 
appear, in fix or ſeven are fit for the hoe. In the ſpace of: 
fortnight after, they are harrowed, and if the weather be rainy, 
the hoeing and harrowing mult be repeated (2). Towards the dos 
of October the carrots are drawn either with a four-tined fork, 
or a narrow ſhared wheel plough g ing ſlowly, followed by ; 
boy who picks up the carrots, and lays them in heaps. The 
hoeing, harrowing, and drawing, as we have intimated alreads, 
are attended with a confidcrable charge (7). | 

THE produce is from ten to ſeventeen, to twenty, to twert:- 
two, and even twenty-four loads of carrots on an acre (. [: 
regard to the uſes ot this improvement, they are numerous are 
of ſome conſequence. Cows ſceding on thera give much mill, 
from whence excellent butter is made, well taſted, and of a fit 


1765," 8vo. The account was publiſhed by the defire of the ſociety for the et- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. ExtraQts from it were . 
ſerted in moſt of the periodical collections, and thereby the hiſtory of this ig. 
provement extenſively diſfuſcd.— () 'There is much ſtreſs laid upon tt: 
ploughing. Some recommend doing it early in autumn, laying it in high ride, 
that it may he mellowed by the froſt. It isto be crofs-picughed in Februa!, 


and the third ploughing in March for the reception of the ſeed. Some uſe tv | 
ploughs, one following the other in the ſame turrow, and the latter looſening tte 


earth, a foot and an half deep. Others, inſtead of the lecondpiough, have ami 
following the firſt plough with a ſpade.—{o) The fiſt hoeing Mr. Bill 


ſays coſt him ten or twelve, the ſecond five ſhillings an acre. This with 
harrowing makes the culture expenſive. But carrots are not expoled lis 
turneps to the fly or to the caterpillar, which makes them a more certs'n, 486 
in their nature they are a more beneficial, crop. This being the caſe, the (fr 
mer will have no great reaſon to complain, and with regard to the public i! 
more poor people who are employed fo much the hetter.—(þ) In the for! 
note it hath been ſhown, that ihis is no very ſtrong, much leſs en inturmour's 
ble, diffculty. But we ought alſo to conſider, that as this improvement avi 
ces theſe objeQtions will be removed. As people are more uſed to hoeing, ttt 
will do it quicker and cheaper; add to this, that farme:s themſelves will fs 


hundred and ten loads of carrots, many of them two feet in length, aud fee [ 
ten, to twelve, to fourteen, and even to ſiyteen inches in circumference zt 
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top. This he judges to have been equal to one thouſand: load of turnep, 2 
went as far as three hunditd load of hay, which was, as he alſo tells us, a1 


time worth one pound five ſhillings 2 load. 
Colou! 
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N out. Calves thrive admirably on theſe roots, and bullocks 


ten upon them expeditiouſſy. They agree equally well with 
meep. Horſes vill perform all ordinary work without any 
i ether ſuſtenance. Swine eat them readily, increaſe in fleſh, 
and require only a few buſhels of peaſe to harden their fat, and 
are thereby made fit either for pork or bacon (r). They ſerve 
alſo won erfully well for poultry. They are ſtrongly recom- 
"mended for dogs, and in hard winters they have been found highly 
ſerviceable in preſerving deers (s). But alter mentioning theſe 
advantages, :t is but juſt to allow, that the cultivation of carrots 
is attended with ſome inconveniences. All lands that bear tur- 


neps will not ſerve for carrots, their culture, tor the reaſons be- 


fore aſſigned, is more expenſive, and in caie of froſt they are 
with great difficulty drawn out of the ground (%. On the other 
hand, they are allowed to be a more certain, and a more profita- 
ble crop. They keep better, and the method of raiſing them 
out of the earth by the plough, beſides other advantages, pre- 
ares thesfoil for any other crop, which, in caſe of their bein 
followed by barley particularly, hath been remarkably plentifut 
(-). Upon the whole, this is certainly a valuable acquiſition, 
as it affords us a new and cheap ſuſtenance for animals, and at. 
the ſame time furniſhes an acm.ravle prececent for future im- 
provements (-v}, 


) All theſe facts are al taken from Mr. B's account, where he enters ful! ; 
Into particulars, fo as to leave no doubt that what he wrote was from his own 
experience and well conſidered. This ſhows the importance of this new huſ- 
Pandry, and it is hoped will juſtiſy the pains taken hereto {et it in a prope: 
Point of light. It is very ſeldom that in matters of this nature one has ſuch 
zuthentic and concluſive evidence.—{;}) In reference to horſes, the virtues 9: 
cartots in preſerving and reſtoring their wind had been long known and practi 
Te4 25 2 ſecret before it was introduced as their common food in Suffolk, lu 
1 be this afforded a hint for giving them to dogs, as better and cheaper than 
they are uſually fed with, It is allo probable that carrots may keep then 
Sol, and prove in ſome degree a preſervative from madneſs. Mr. Miller ſpe 4t.- 
& t2-ir utility in reſpect to deer.—(!) The proper time for drawing carrots is 
Pen their leaves change colour. As to their ſuffering by froſt, it probably 
happens but ſeldom, and it ſeems to be a proof of this, that the culture conti- 
uc many years in Suffolk, which it would ſcarce have done if this accident 
Bad beca frequent, When through praftice in different ſoils, the management 
$i theſe roots comes to be thoroughly underſtood, means will probably be fonns 
e 2ua:d againſt it.—(v) It ſeems to deſerve notice, that the reaſon aſſigned by 
M.. B. for plovghing but twice for this carrot crop the land that bore turnep: 
BH, that it was thoroughly clean from the cultivation and ſummer hoeing of the 
creding C:'0p, Neither was there any dunging but what proceeded from the 
Feeding off the turneps, yet he had fixtcen loads of cartots on an acre. He ſays 
Ye had three loads of barley on an acre after the carrot”. He farther tells us, 
Fat ina former year having ſown the two ends of a large cloſe with carrot. 
out dung, and the middle with turneps, for which the land was well dung - 
' 
Fo ca tie whole was the next year ſown with barley, that after the carrots 
Jas the beſt—{(2v) This hath been ſo much inſiſted upon for many reaſons. As 
Fncw huſbandry it deſerved to be particularly explained. It ſhowghow long an 
Ep ovement of this kind may be overlooked and neglected. It proves laſtly, 
Flat prodigious advantages are in our days derived from arable land, for the 


emedance of cattle and other animals. Advantages to which our foretathei» 
Pere utter flrangers, 
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PARSNEPSs, as they have a great reſemblance to carrots, hare 
like them been many years in our kitchen gardens, and eſteem. 
ed equally pleaſant and nutritive as food (x). But hitherto 90 
trials have been made how tar they might be acceptable to ani. 
mals. On the knowledge, however, that in this view they had 
been cultivated in the neighbouring country of Pretagne with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs (y), the ſociety for encouraging arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, very generoully gave a premium u 
facilitate the culture of theſe roots for the Ike purpoſe here. 


How far this will ſucceed time muſt determine. It ſcems how. [ 


ever certain, that being inferiour in point of profit to carrot, 
they are by no means likely to ſupplant them. But if what! 
very intelligent and judicious writer aſſerts, that they thrive be 
in a {oi directly oppoſite to that which is moſt proper fy 
carrots (z), ſhould be found a fact, they ma then be cult. 
vated in ſome places where the land is unfit for carrots to cos. 
ſiderable advantage. At all events the conduct of the ſociet 
merits much from the public, as by their interpoſition a tri: 


will probably be made, from which the poſſibility of this cul. 
ture in this country will be aſcertained, and the real value of 
rendered apparent (a). 

Uyrox the ſame judicious principle they have, in like man. 
ner, given encouragement to ſeveral other attempts, ſuch as the 
ſowing of parſley in fields for the feeding of ſheep, which“ 


{aid to have been tried many years ago, and not without ſuc F 


ceſs, in Hampſhire (5), and beſides is a thing very reaſonab: 


9 
#54 


(x) Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. ix. & 1. cap. ii. p. 409, 410. Langham's Garde: 
Health, p. 464. Hartlib's Legacy of Huſvanilry, p. 11. Worlidge's Sy'tem © 
Agriculture, p. 165. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 156. Lifle's Obere 
ons in Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 283. Miller's Gardiners Dictior ary. Dictiaaase 
Oeconomique, vol. ii. col. 404, 406. Dictionnaire Univerſelle d'Hiſtoire N 
relle, tom. iv. p. 141.—( y ) Corps d'Obſervations de la Societe d'Agric ue 
de Commerce, et des Arts etablie par les Etats de Bretagne, p. 141. 4 
ciety were acquainted with this huſbandry by M. le Brigant, who ſays the 
is ſown in February or March, raiſed out of the ground in Otober, or 72!" 


in November. He ſays that cattle and hogs thrive equally well on thee r 


and that horſes would eat them, but that they render them dull, and rus tt. 
eyes and their limbe, —(z) The ingenious Mr. Liſle favs, that carrots and i- 


ne ps delight in different ſoils, viz. carrots in ſandy and the lighteſt grounds, f. 


neps in the ſtrongeſt land. In ſupport of this he cites the learned Mr. Ra) ub 
uſes the fame terms. One might conclude from hence, that one or other 4 
theſe improvements mey be introduced in moſt places. The great pot“ 


whether both are alike wholeſome, and this muſt bs decided from exper'en | 


(a) Before we part with this ſobject abſolutely it may not be imprci© ® | 
remark, that Mr. Houghton inthis collections, vol. ii. p. 461, acquaints vs i | 
a patent was obtained for diſtilling ſpirits from carrots and parſnepe, but!“ 


the ſpirits from parſneps came neareſt French brandy. Mr. Hartlib and V | 


Mortimer both ſay, that peaſe vieid plenty of a ſtrong and fine ſpirit, more ihe” | 


two gallons out of a buſhe] ; the proceſs may be found inthe art of huſbzn'” | 
ry, vol. it. p. 35g.—(6) This 'trial was made in the neighbourhood 0: Pet 


mouth, and ſtands reported by Mr. Houghton in his collections, vol. iv, P. 14 


where many reaſons are given in favour of this culture. Mortimer in:?“ 
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in itſelf, and which may very probably be attended with various 
advantages when once it ſhall be brought into public notice, as 
the ficſh of ſheep fed upon this herb is ſaid to derive from thence 
*2 very agreeable flavour (c). Theſe pecuniary encourazements 
* muſt neceſſarily be productive of many beneficial conſequences 
2 the introducing and eſtabliſhing thoſe new hufbandries, and 
"thoſe only which are found practicable and profitable . and, which 18 
of no leſs utility, in detecting ſpecious but deceitſul projects, which 
ha ve frequently a fair appearance on paper, but which tail, not- 
withſtanding, in the execution. Beſides, which 1s no incontidera- 
ble advantage, the giving, what was never done betore, an op- 
portunity to every knowing and ingenious perſon to propoſe his 
thoughts in reſpect to this uſctul ſcience, and to bring his noti- 
ons to the teſt of experiment. By means like theſe agriculture 
vill be gradually reduced to certain and ſtable principles, and, 
as this moſt uſeful art extends, national plenty and proſperity will 
of courſe extend with it. | 

> Ws come now to ſpeak of things that are in their produce of 
ar greater value, which for that reaſon are raiſed, not as inter- 
1eciate crops but by themſelves. The Hor came like our 
ther improvements trom Flanders, and was introduced into this 
country about two centuries and an half ago (4), and hath been 
from that time cultivated, and of late years more cfpecially, 
with equal aſſiduity and ſucceſs (e). There are ſeveral kinds of 
hops; but notwithitanding this we find, generally ſpeaking, 
two kinds only that are at prefent cultivated in our grounds, 
lich are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the long white and the 


Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 62, mentions it as practiſed in Buckinghamſkire to 
pPreterve their ſheep from the rot. He allo relates that a farmer in Eſſex 
made a great improvement by ſowing , tome lands with muſtard' feed for 
'*h lame purpole. —(c) It is impoſbble to judge in ſuch cafes with any 
degree of certainty otherwite than by a trial Things from which little is ex- 
p. cted have produced extraordinary effects, and others of much more promiſing 
22pp*2rance produced nothing. Mr. Aſhby ſent one hundred weight of rice from 
China to Carolina towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and in the beginning of 
be preſent we imported from thence ſeveral hundred tuns. A fruitleſs expe- 
* iment leads ſometimes to another that pays the coſt of Foth.— (4) Hovghton's 
Collections, vol. ii. p. 459, where he ſays he was informed from Maiditone (in 
the neighbourhood of which at the clote of the laft century they returned 
*: 229,000 a year for hops) they were introduced A. D. 1524, the fifteenth of 
Henry VIII. which agrees with our old Chronicles, but they were known and 
led long before. In a ſtatute in the reign of Edward VI. relating to encloſures, 
En exception is made in favour of hop grounds, We Rti!l continued importing 
3 he ercateſt part of the hops we conſumed, and were lv ill uſed in this commodi— 
FJ? tvat in the firſt of king James I. a law was made for preventing fraud» in the 
F=-% 22+ of hops, in which it is ſaid, that two thirds of what was brought over 
ere Vicks, ſtones, and dirt, fo that the nation was annually cheated of more 
en (. 20,000.—(e) Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxi, cxp. xv. Rail Hiſt, Plant. lib, 
. P. i. cap. i. p. 136, Merret. Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, 
. 74 Lancham's Garden of Health, p. 328. Fuller's Worthies in Eſſex, p. 
517,318. Markham's Farewell to Huſbandry, B. ii. chap. xx. Hartlib's Le- 
Fe, p. 110. Worlidee's Syſtema Agricultulæ, p. 145—157, Britan, Baco- 
3 "2, p. 68. Mortimer's Huſbandry, B. v. ch. 20. p. 70-21. Liſle's Obſer- 
as in Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 378. 
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oval hop, and are commonly mixed together (7). This plzry 
pierces very deep into the earth, ſometimes, as we are tcld, fou 
or five yards, which is very neceſſary to obtain that copious ſup- 
ply of juices requiſite for its growth (g). In different ceuntice 
tor the culture of it is now very widely ſpread, they emy!;; 
very different ſoils; but it is commonly allowed, that land ir. 
clining to a ſouth expoſition, low and warm, defended from th; 
fury of the winds, either by hills or trees, of a deep ſoil, an! 
where water may be commanded in the ſummer, is the propre} 
for an hop garden (4). The culture of this vegetable, than which 
none requires greater care or more conſtant attention, proves {r:- 
quently beneficial in a very conſiderable degree to individuil, 
and is always ſo to the community, 

A very conſiderable number of perſons, and theſe in differen: 
ways, are employed in the management of an hop-plantaticn, 
and almoſt at all ſeaſons in fetting, weeding, dreſſing, polling, 
picking, drying, and bagging of hops. All of theſe are h 
themſelves very nice and curious operations, on the exact and 
accurate performance of which, independent of ſeaſons, whict 
are alſo of great conſequence, the ſucceſs of the hop planter in 
a great meaſure depends (1). The benefits derived from then 
are ſubject to great uncertainty, no plant being more expoſed i 
accidents, and independent of this, too great fertility is to the ir- 
duſtrious owner ſometimes as fatal as too flender a crop. Bu 


thoſe who have money, and of courſe are able to wait for a nt. 


ket, avail themſelves of both (4). It hath been computed“ 


(J) Dr. Childrey in his Britannia Baconica, mentions hops growing nata 
in the marſhes between Thanet and Sandwich. It he means wild hops, they 
found in many places. In Kent ſome &conomitſts plant apple and cherry tt: 
at convenient diſtances in their hop-grounds. At the cloſe of ten years, wit! 
the cherries bear plentitully, they deftroy or trantplant the hops, and in th. 


years cut down the cherry trees, the apples being then in full perfe&ion,— | 


(z) This can be only in a few deep ſoils. In Kent they find hops proſper . 
in a fine hazle mould, though there be a rocky bottom but three feet below i: 
ſurface. (5) It is clear from experience, that they will do well in differr 
ſoils if due care is taken in their cultivation. In Eſſex, in a moory ground, ©! 
deep, well drained, and properly prepared. In the neig}.bourhood of Farr: 
in Surry, where there are or vere as fine hops as any in England, and inthe 


Jacent county of Hants, they throve on variovs foils. In ſome grounds th 


the hills at twice the uſual diſtance, and yct have as many hops on an act 
(:) The inquiſitive reader, if he defirc: to ſee the whole of this curious ſub!” 
more minutely diſcuſſed, may conſult the article Lupulus in Miller's Garda. 
DiRionarv, where he will alſo find ſome ingenions experiments made“ 
learned and judicious Dr. Hale. What is here offered is to ſhow the nat” 
importance ot this improvement, which would have been leſs perſpicuout » 
out a general account of the nature and cultivation of this vegetable —(4! -- 
great hop planter, it a man of kill and ſubſtance, ſeldom fails of making 
ther earning a large eſtate. He is continually attentive to his grounds, 20“ 
that attenticn provides for the accurate culture of them, at a ſmall, at les: 
a moderate, expenſe. In a common year his profits are conſiderable, Ia 
of plenty he lays by a ſtock, and when in the courſe of ſour or five years Cf 
ia general fail, bis ſtock fetckes a large price, and he has a ſure ſale. 
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* 41.oſe who are eſteemed the beſt judges, that in an acre of hops, 
producing to the value of thirty pounds, one moiety goes ciear 
nnto the pocket of the proprietor, and that the other moiety of F 
* it goes in diſcharge of the rent, tythe, and all other expenſes (7), 1 
except the duty by exciſe, which 1s however drawn back on ex- 

| portation (n; and the duties on hops imported are ſo high as 

Is prevent their coming in, except in A time of extreme ſcar- 

city, when the brewery might be otherwiſe injured; and in 

many other reſpects proviſions have been made by law to ren- 

der the proprictors of ſo precarious a commodity as fate as 

| poſſible (1). | 

Ur ure 1s a plant ſo generally known, and has been fo lon 

and univerſally employed in a variety of ways for the ſervice of 

* mankind, that it is unneceſſary to enter into any deſcription ot 

it (). As it is every where ot uſe, fo it grows, or at leaſt would 

grow, in moſt climates. It ſeems to thrive, riſe higher and ſtronger 

in the northern parts of the world; but is fairer and finer in 

* ſouthern countries. However in reſpect to this, very much 

depends upon cultivation, and on the primary manufacture (59. 


— 


(1) This computation proceeds on the ſuppoſition, that in « year of moderate 


jj * fertility an acre produces ten hundred-weight of hops, and that theſe are fold 
0 at three pounds an hundred. The moicty is thus accounted for, the rent one 
: pound, the tythe ten ſhillings, expenſe of huſbandry three pounds, for the wear 
" 1 poles four pounds, for picking and drying five pounds, and for dung one 
Ut pound ten ſhillings. Thus the produce goes into a varicty of hands, and the 
1 public pays and yet gains the Whole. —(½) This duty, which is one penny on 
7 very pound averdupois of hops cured, was impoſed by Stat. 9 Annz, cap. xi1. 


2 1. made perpetual 1 Geo. I. cap. xii. and part of the Aggregate fund. On 
lo uncertain a produce the duty mult of courſe vary, and that very conſiderably. 
In A. D. 1760, it amounted to . 42,115; in 1761, to . 118,513; in 1762 to 


4 . 81,781. On thele facts many remarks might be made, but theſe will occur 
* 0 every diſcerning reader, as we have not room to inſiſt upon them here. It 
het 5 may not however be amiſs to add, that for thirty five years, ending A. D. 1753, 
i he net duty on hops paid into the exchequer amounted to L. 1,891,981, which 
Ft ie nearly L. 54,036 per annum.—(n) Stat. 9 Annæ, cap. xii. QF 1. gives an ad- 
| ditional duty of tliree pence a Pound on foreign hops. None but Brit'ſn hops 


44 
ws 


u. can be imported into Ireland under the ſevereſt penalties. No drawback is al- 
Powed on the hops fent to lreland; and Mr. Dobbs computed, A. D. 1730, the 


i | annue! exportation thither at . 49,000, The deſtroying hops while growing 
| Pack been made felony without benefit of clergy. — (e) Columel. lib. xvi. cap. u. | 
20 Flig. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xix. cap. ix. lib. xx. cap. xx:ii, Dioſcor. lib. iii. cap. cali. 


15 Rail Hiſt. Plant. lib. iv. § 1. P. i. cap. ji. p. 158. Meretti Finax Rerum Natu- 
Kalium Britannicarum, p. 19. Hartlib's Legacy of Huſbandry, p. 39—43. 
* L Worlidge Syſtema Agriculturz, p. 43. Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry, Bock v. 
wy 1 chap. !!. P. 152, 153. Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſbandiy, p. 96, 97, 98. 
„ oc's Obſervations on the growth of hemp and flax, 8vo. Dictiounaire Cecono- 
mique, tom. i. p. co6—c510. Dictionnaire Univerſelle d'Hitoire naturelie, tom. 
6 . b. 524—531. Corps d'Obſervat ions de la Societe d'Agriculture, de Commerce, 
e Kt ves Arts etablie par les Etats de Bretagne, p. 137148. () In this che 
„ Fo! intelligent of our own and ſoreign authors agree. In the firit place the 
Ir lol! ie to be regard: d, and that being either by nature or by art rendered fertile, 
| "of 1 te thread is to be fine the ſecd muſt be ſown thick, and the ſummer hemp, 
; eipec ally if well dreſſed, will produce a yarn as fine as flax, and of an excellent 
. olour, But if ſtrength be required, then the ſecd is to Le thinner ſown, and the 
ter hemp particulaily vill have great ſtrength and ſubſtance, 
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It delights certainly in a deep, rich, and warm foil; but expe. 
rience ſhows, that with due care and proper manure there are 
few ſoils in which it may not be raiſed to profit. The land em. 
ployed for this purpoſe muſt be pioughed as often, and rendered 
as fine as for barley (q). It is ſown in the month of Apr] 
ſooner or later as the ſeaſon direQs, about three buſhels upon 
an acre. It riſes ſpeedily out of the earth, and by its ow; 
ſtrength defends itſelf pretty well from weeds, notwithſtanding 
which in ſome places they hoe it carefully, and it thrives the 
better for it (). It is liable to accidents as well as other crops, 
but ſuFers moſt from a very dry ſeaſon. The ſexes of this plant 
are ſo obvious as to have been always diſtinguiſhed, which, how. 
ever, has not hindered their being commonly miſtaken (). The 
ſummer hemp, as it is commonly called, is pulled about the be. 
ginning of Auguſt ; but the ſtronger hemp not till towards Mi 
chaelmas, and great care is to be taken in the firſt pulling (t) rot 
to injure what 1s left ſtanding. 

As no country conſumes more of the manutactures made 0f 
hemp than our own, ſo perhaps there is not any foil or climate 
that agrees better with it, or where it may be, or indeed is, raiſed 
in greater perfection (1). In the northern parts of Great Britain 
it riſes as high, and is as ſtrong and tough as that from Riga, and 
in the ſouth we have it as fine as in France. We will not ipeak 
here of the particular places, as having already pointed them 


(9) Markham's Farewell to Huſbandry, B. ii. chap. xv. p. 66—69. Engl 
Houſewife, B. ii. chap. v. p. 129135. Houghton's CollcQions, vol. h. p. 
386—397. Theſe old books repreſent the principles of the ancient culture 9 
kemp in Marſhland, iſle of Axholme, and other parts of Lincolnſhire, where ! 
has flouriſhed for ages, and ſtill flouriſhes upon very different ſoils, and is the grea! 
ſtaple in thoſe parte, producing high rents and large profits. — () The advocates 
tor the new huſbandry thick (and indeed with great appearance of reaſon) that 
it would be exceedingly advantageous in this culture, It i allowed that the 
ſtalks of hemp twice hoed looked brighter, rote higher, and ſpread more than 
uſual; and it has been ſown in drills with ſucceſs. It would be certainly an ut. 
jul experiment to cultivate hemp for three years ſucceſſively, according to i: 
new huſbandry, on a foil of a moderate fertility, as in caſe of ſucceſs it wou'r 


remove thoſe prejudices that have hitherto hindered a general cultivation. 


() The common people eſteem the fimble or ſummer hemp to be the fer", 
but it is truly the male; for it bears ſmall yellow flowers, from whence proct**' 
that prolific duſt which impregnates the ſecds born by the other plant. This 
latter js the Karl or winter hemp commonly reputed the male, becauſe the liel 
are ſtronger and ſtouter, but is really the female, as bearing the ſeeds, Which 
unleſs fecundated by the duſt before mentioned, will not grow or yield o. 
() In this confiſts the niceſt and moſt material part of the cultivation. If the 
ſummer hemp was allowed to ſtand a fortnight longer, it might be pullec uh 
greater ſafety, and the ſeed of the plants left will be all full and fair, and amount 
to three quarters on an acre.—(u) As to the ſuperiour quality of our hemp, hich 
is what I mean by perfection, it appears from the price, ſor when foreign net 
ſells from 2 to 29 ſhillings per cwt. ours will fetch from 34 to 40 ſhilling<- We 
are not the only people who complain of this unjuſt prepoſſeſſion. The French 
import hemp from the north, yet the inhabitants of Bretagne aſſerted ther!“ 
better, and upon trial before the beſt Judges in France ſo it was found. UM" 


this the ſtates of Bretagne have taken the cultivation of hemp under their r“ 
tection, | : 
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out in this work. But nothing is more certain than the facts 
tnat have been advanced, fo that it ſeems not a little ſtrange 
that we ſhould import annually fuch large quantities (200, unless 
it be the giving bountics for the production of it in our diſtant 


| colonies, when, with a ſmall degree of attention, we might ſupply 
even our large and conſtant conſumption from the growth oi this 
| plant at home (x). It is, conſidered in this light, and indeed iu 


— 
r 


r 


4 


in many others, a thing that well deſerves the notice and encou- 
ragement of goverament ( y ). The harveſt being late affords 
employment for many poor people at a ſeaſon when they ſtand 


* moſt in need of it; for though it demands no great attention 


I 


while growing, yet the pulling, watering, beating, Iwingiing, 


and hackling makes it paſs through many hands, to whom it 


' furniſhes a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and the produce of an acre, 
' when it has paſſed through theſe operations, is very leldom lets 


Oo 


than ten pounds (x). The ſeed allo is of great value ; but where 
this is principally regarded, the plants ſhould be fufrered to grow 
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at a greater diſtance from each other, and be alſo allowed to tand 


till they are thoroughly ripe. 
FLAx 


(e Mr. Houghton tells us, we imported in A. D. 1505, 2673 tuns and 14 ct. 
Iz A. D. 1763, we aeccived from Ruſſia as I have been mtormed, 764,874 pouds 
of this commodity, which makes about 12140 tun, which ſhows the great in- 
creaſe 0: our manufactures, and immenſe ſaving that would ariſe it we could 
grow this, or the greater part of it, in the Britith ifles ; which, their extent, and 
the preſent condition of many of them maturcly conſidered, cannot be thought 
Impracticable,—(x) The two capital objections to our growing temp in great 
quantities, are, 1. That it requires the very beſt land, which, as we have al- 
ready obſeryed, is not true. At Holme, in Spalding Moor, in the Lat Riding 
ot Yorkſhire, the ſoil is barren ſand, yet with proper care and culture it produ- 


= ces the fineſt hemp in England, and large c:ops of flax alſo, 2. That it impove- 
| Tithes the land, ſo that it muſt reſt long before it can bear another crop. This 


X there can ariſe n 


den on ſuch as grey 


4 piece on this ſubject, of 


is beſt anſwered by a fact. At Crowle in Axhelm, there is one of the largeſt 
felds in the whole iſland, which hath not been fallowed time immemorial. The 
method purſued there is this; they manure their barley ſtubble in the ſpring 
with freſh horſe or cow dung, or both, and plough it under, then they low their 
hemp ſeed, and harrow it in with a ſhort-toothed light harrow, aad it the ſee- 
fon be favourable have a good crop. Hemp deſtroys all vegetables, and leaving 
the ground free from weeds, it is by a pin-fallow rendered fit for fax in the 
ſpring. As ſoon as the flax 15 pulled they prepare the grouud for wheat or rye. 
After the corn is got in they pin-fallow it, and, in the ſpring ſow barley, Upon 
the barley ſtubble they manure and ſow hemp as before. Thus they have four 
crops, and manure only once, and the field which is a mere ſand never lies fallow, 
This huſbandry is not confined to Crowl, but is practiſed in other parts of the 
iſland, See Mr. Gee's Obſervations on the culture of hemp and flax, p. 12.— 
(y) If attentively conſidered, the expediency of ſuch a meaſure will be very ap- 
It would be a means of improving land; it would employ 2 number of 

it would be an immediate and immenſe ſxving to the nation. Beſides, 
f N o doubt ae to its being praRicable. If hemp produced from 
ands now in cultivation had a preference at the king's yards, and a ſmall bounty 
on land brovght into cultivation for that purpoſe, we 

ſtects.—(z) With ſuch encouracement, it might afford 
| farmers and their families. Many improvements would 


hands; 


ſuould ſoon ſee the 
full ſubſiſtence to mal 


e 1 . . . 

| vl ne, made in the management, and particularly in the dreffing this com- 
3 ty. M. Marcandicr, a magiſtrate of Bourges, has wrote an excellent little 
which we have an arurate tranſition, entitled, a 
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FLAX is a vegetable well known, aſſiduouſly cultivated, an; 
in the higheſt eſteem from all antiquity, being celebrated as one 
of the great ſtaples of Egypt, and from the manufacture of which 
a. oſe one of the moſt lucrative branches of her commerce (a 
It is thought to require a very deep, rich, and warm land; but 
we know from experience, that with proper ſkill and attention it 
will thrive exccedingly well on almoſt every foil throughout the 
Britith iſlands. It is indeed true, that the ground which is t 
produce flax ought to be ſeveral times carefully ploughed, ſo as tg 
render it periectly fine, and mult then be laid as tmooth and even 
as poſſible (5). It may be ſuwn about three buſhels on an acre, 
in the firſt warm weather after the middle of March, and if ray 
ſuccecds it muſt be kept free from weeds till it riſes about two 
inches high (c). In ſome places they have ventured to feed i; 
with ſheep, and this without prejudice, It is ripe ſomewhat 
later than hemp, and when ripe is to be pulled as expeditiouſl 
as poſſible, and then laid in ſmall parcels evenly with the hea: 
towarus the ſouth that it may dry conveniently. It affords after 
this a creat deal of employment in watering, pilling, breaking, 
& c. which is certainly an advantage, as it ſupplies labour, and di 
courſe ſubſiſtence to many poor people, and when all this is don: 
the profit is ſeldom lets than ten pounds an acre (d). But whe: 
we conſi der the benefits that arife from this commodity when it 
comes into the hands of the manufacturers, and the multitudss 
that get their bread in ſpinning, weaving, and bleaching it, ii 
muſt appear to be a national object of the greateſt importance, 
and the more ſo, as there is not a probability only, but a certain: 


Treatiſe on Ilemp, London, 17564, &vo. This is with great propriety dedicated 
to the Laudable Society tor the improvement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce.— (4) Herodot. Ib. i. p. 86. Athen. Deipnos. lib. xiv. cap. DCxxv!l. 
Plin. lib. vix, cap. i. The ſcriptures allo frequently mention the fine linen « 
Laypt. The principal argument uſed to prove the people of Colchos weie 43 
Egyptian colony, wis their proficiency in this manufacture. In Pliny's time th: 


culture and even the ranuſ{ature of flax ſeem to have reached thote countries, 


in which they fil] fouriſh.—(5) This notion that flax would ſucceed only in! 
rich fat foil had ſunk ſo deep into the mind of Sir Richard Weſton, who wa- : 
e-ntleman wall ſkilled in, as well as a great lover of, huſbandry, that he Wagen 
-eedingly amazed, when he found in Flanders they employed their rich langs 
n producing graſs, barley, and wheat, while their more valuable craps of fi, 
warne ps, and clover, were raiſed by dint of cultivation out of barren fands. 
e) Columel de re Ruſtic, lib. 2. cap. x. Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. xix. I. 2 cap. „. 
b. 1072. Metretti Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 72, 3 Bil? 
Fng'h Improver Improved, cap. x!i. p. 259, Markham's Farewell to Hutvan- 
de, B. ii. ch, xv. p. 68. Mareton's Natural Hiſtory of Northampton te,. 
488. Brabant Huſbandry by Sir R. W. Mortimer's Huſbandry, B. . n. 
F. 184. 122. Tlacts publiſhed by the Dublin Society.— (4) This circumlian'e 
„ emploayin> numbers of induſtrious people in a Kind of mixed labour, in Ec 
obicalt we is con pour ded with manufafiure, ought to recommend the cultuie 0 
„mp and flax in an extraordinary degree to intelligent ſtatelmen, who wo 
nan 14% muck the public: tranquility depends on Providing 2 conſtant a7 
comune Talfiſtence every whore, ſor uch a5 aie diſpoſed to canit, 209 3: 
zue forge tte yariiitetc fertlemenes; 
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that with proper encouragement it might be _ as _ 
a Britiſh ſtaple as Weol (e). On this account it de 4160 an 

ſurely the time is not far d.jtant when it will mect v i . the ut 
moſt attention, the only thing requiſite to put it eflecually in 
me chiefly to ſome ill-founded prejudices that 1t 1s 
not already fo, and a greater lervice could not be rendered to the 
public than by removing theſe prejudices, not p by argu- 
ments, but by experunents, which would put the fact cntuely 
out of doubt (/). I he Dutch, who underitand both the 
cultute and manufacture ct flax better than any other ration in 
the werld, prefer their own ſecd, raiſed on the ſtiff clays of Zea-— 
land, to any that they receive from the northern parts of Furope, 
though they alſo drive a very great trade in this. But the flax 
employed in their manufactures grows on a light, warm, gravelly 
ſcil, and owes its beauty and fiene to their tedulous care in ma- 
nuring, cultivating, making 1t properly in the field, and in the 
dreſſing it afterwards (ge). They lihewife carefully guard againit 
an errour into which we frequently fall, which is the pulling 
the flax too green, by which in the Grit place the fved is ft, 
and if preſerved is of little value in reſpect to the producing ano- 
ther crop. 'The occaſion of this errour was the fairer appear— 
ance of flax when thus pulled than when futicred to ſtand longer. 
Uut this advantage was fimply in appearance, ſmce the green 
flax loſes more in the dreſſiiig, and has never that ſtrength in the 
thread, which it would have if pulled in a more mature ſlate (/), 
We have the ſame diverſity af lands, and much more of them 


than 


(e) Another circuraſtance, which is no leſs in favour of this ir-provement ie, 
eh2t 1t muſt be both begun and continved in countty places, and probadte ig 
different and diſtant parts of the country. This is actually the cafe at preſent, 
in reſpect both to raiſing and manufacturing theſe articles, more eipecially in 
Zouth Britain, where though great quantities of hemp and flax are annually ' 
grown, and large quantities of homeſpun linen made, yet little of it goes to 
diſtant markets.—-( f) Theſe experiments ſhould be made with great care 
and ſkill on beathe, moore, commons, barren ſands, and other waſte lande, of 
which in the northern parts of South, and in the north weſt parts of North Bri- 
tain and the lands, large quantities which have been uſeleſs may be found, 
The bringing any proportion of theſe into ſuch cultivation would be a prodigi— 
ous 2cquiſition, and this would remove the doubt as to the procuring ſoil for ſo 
extenhve and fo profitable an improvement.—( g) When once the way was bro- 


ken, our people would quickly qual, and very poſſibly excel the Dutch. Ja 
Am. this, our cultivations of other kinds, and of corn particulaily, inftead 
of being 


| 122 would be increaſed. It is owned, that flax is of all others 
the moſt 


; lucrative crop; but as the land will not bear fucceſſive crops, we learn 
trom the inſtances of Spalding Moor and the iſle of Axholm, that wheat, rye, 
and barley mult come in their turn:.,—(+) In the former notes we have thown 
the propriety, the praicabilitv, and exped:;cncy of encouragirg eflectually the 
rrov-ing of flax in Great Britain. If we neglect this, our linen manufa& ure 
cauſt be ever at the mcrcy of ſtrangere, whe, putting what price they pleaſe 0; 
ine material, will thereby put a check cn our induſtry. Of this there are 41. 
en great complaints in lome parts of this illand, and great apprehenſiens ex- 
Pevec, tt the maiuſature of cose linens (which is of no no [mall conte- 
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than the Dutch, and therefore if we took equal pains there is ng 
reaſon to doubt that we might ſucceed as well as they ; and thy 
by changing cur own ſeeds, we might be releaſed from the nece\. 
ſity of importing them as well as flax for our own uſe, and whe; 
the conſequences of this ſhail be July conſidered, there js very 
little room to fear that every obſtacle may not be overcome (;\, 
In our ſiſter ifland this has been made an object of national atten. 
tion; and the ſucceſs which has followed that attention, an; 
which is daily increaſing, ought to recommend it to our notice, 
and allo to our imitation (J). 

RAP and cole feed, the practice of fowing which wa e 
to us from Flanders by thoſe Germans and Dutchmen Who dran 
ed our fens, and a very great and very profitable 1 improvemer: 
it is. We have already taken notice how highly advartageou: 
this hath been, and ſtill is in Lincoinſhire, 1 in the ite of Ely, are 
in gencral through the fens (/). An opinion has prevailed from 
hence, that it will ſucceed only in ſuch deep miry ſoils, but thi 
however is no better than a popular miſtake. In preparing the 
land which is to receive it, care mult be taken to plough it in 
May, and again about Midſummer, making the ground a. 
fine, and laying it as ſmcoth and even as poſſible. It is to 


be ſown the very day of the laft ploughing about a gallon uper 


quence) will, by the advance in the price of the commodity, be quickly led. 
Here then is an a'gurnent of neceflity, which joined to raiſing our rents, in- 
creaſing our people, relieving our poor, and ſaving perhaps a million a year ts 
the nation, is ſurely ſufficient to ſupport a meaſure to which no folid object 

can be failed. —(i) in A. D. 169g, according to Mr. Houghton we import: 
495 tuns of flax. In A. D. 1763, from Ruſſia 161,755 pouds or poods, u 
make about 2576 tuns. Our flax as well as our hemp is ſuperiou: in worth 6 
well as 12 price to what we import, and is equally ft for all the difierent m 


Hufactures Lorrie and fine, in which it either js or can be be applicd. Th 


perſc tan to which ſome of thera are already arrived, may well plead for tue 
notice requiſite to bring forward the reſt.— (4) In Ireland they ſaw clearly ta: 
to gain and preſerve the linen manufacture it was 'necefſary to grow flax, and 
bring this about they gave a bounty of five ſhillings a barrel on the importet!s2 
of flax or hemp ſeed; they gave this gratis to ſuch 25s would ww their Land 
therewith; they gave bounties of ten faillings, eight fillings, and fx $2: 

en every hundred- weight of thirty- ave, thirty, and twenty ſhillings af Hue 
fred in value; they gave their freedom in country corporations to all hemp s 
flax dreſſers”; and they held out a premium on every buſhel of feed, when 2. 
five ſhillings a buſhe!, which ſhould be exported, As to the premium: and as 
couragements given for the ſupport of the linen manufacture, an ac2982” 


them would requite a treatiſe.— (1) This is one, amongſt many others, „ 


improvements introduced into this country by forcigners, he deſcendant: 
ſome of them remain ſtill in Lincolnſhire and in Yorkſhire, feated on thoſe lan 
their anceſtors recovered and rengercd kt. bitable, Between Spalding and Crow 
land, there is a large t:a&t of country, in which cole and rape ſeed have ber! 


cultivated, with intermediate crops of ons, for a long ſerien of yea: The. 


4: + 
* 


have many oil mills driven * ſails, which ſerve alſo for draining thei. 1.36: 


e 
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* an acre (m). T his ſeed need not be deſcribed, ſince it is bet- 
ter known than almoſt any other, being that which is common- 


** A 22 # 


ly uſed for feeding birds. In the months of January, Febru- 
iry, and March, it affords very good food for cattle, and will 
when cut ſprout again, and prove very excellent nouriſhment 
for ſheep. After all, if not too cloſely ted, it w the next year 
bear ſced in July (). In ordinary land it will do all this, and 


from thence it came to be conſidered, more clpectally before in- 


* 


termediate crops were known to us, as a very ſingular benefit ; 


for at a ſeaſon when all other forts of fodder were {carce, ſuch 


' a ſupply as this, obtained at a very {mall expenſe, could not but 


be excecdingly acceptable, independent of any farther expect— 


ations (). But after all, the great importance of this improve- 
ment muſt be allowed to lie in the feed, becauſe from thence 
the principal profit 1s derived. 


WHEN rape or cole 1s cultivated ſolely with this view, it 


| cught to be ſown on deep ſtrong land, but without the trouble 


or coſt of dunging, and mult be ſuffered to ſtand thereon till at 
leaſt one half of the ſeeds are turned brown, which according 


to the ſeaſons will be ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later (þ). 


In this ſlate it is to be cut in the lame manner, and with the 


{ame care as wheat, and every handful as it is cut 1s to be regu- 
| larly ranged on ſheets, that it may dry leiſurely in the ſun, which 


() Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xix. cap. v. Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. xvi. & 1. cap. xiv. 
p. 802. Merretti Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 163. Blith's 
Engliſh Improver Improved, chap. xl. p. 253. Hartlib's Legacy, p. £3. Mor- 
timer's Art of Huſbandry. B. v. ch. xii. p. 155. Bradley's Survey of Ancient 
Huſbandry, p. 280, 281. Foreign Eilays on Agriculture and Arts, p. 202, 


Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 1477, 1478. Dictionnaire Oeconomique, 
tom. ii. col. 228. Dictionnaire d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 671.—(«) lt is 


not at all ſtrange, that this improvement continued fo long confined to the Fen 


Countries, in which it was at firſt introduced. It has been the cafe of moſt im- 


provements, and from the common opinion (founded only on ſecing them in 


one place) that they muſt be local, they actually become ſo. As they throve in 
2 deep miry foil, it was concluded they would grow no where. elle, and that 
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they muſt be great peelers or impoveriſhers of land, both which notions facts 


have refuted,—(c) In reſpect to this as well as clover and other rich fed, ſome 


caution is requiſite (more eſpecially in regard to ſheep) till cattle are uſed to 


* 


it, as it ie apt at firſt to ſwell them. But that it is, notwithſtanding this, very 
whoiclome and nutritive, appears from the very large ſize of Lincoluſnire Heals. 
It was therefore exceedingly benehcial in keeping up the fleſh of theie valushle 
cattle in the ſpring, before theſe helps were found, which now, in other countics, 
are uſed for the fame purpoſe.—(p) The Flemings are ſti] as attentive as ever 
to this huſbandry, they tranſplant with great advantage in the month of OQober, 
in order to increaſe the quantity and ſize of their ſeed, and this with ſo good 
ec, that in the diſtrict of Liſle, which is ahovt nine leagues ſquare, they make 


annually from ten to twelve thouſand tuns of rape oil. In like manner moit of 


| *te produce of our fene, either in ſeed or in oil, is tranſported to Wiſbech, 


au tron thence as the demands for this commodity require. 


wil 
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will be commonly in the ſpace of a fortnight (5). It is they 
with-lixe care to be conveyed to the barn in order to be thre{. 
ed, though in fome places they make a piece of earth perſeq}; 
plain and {moccth, and this being covered with a large piece 
ed {ail cicth, the feeds are threſned out in the field, and bein- 
cleaned ere immediately carried away to the mill (r), Ti; 
they are preſſed irto oil, and the refuſe is formed into cake: 
which in Lincolnſhire, where fuel is ſcarce, they commonly 
employ in heating their ovens, and for fuch other purpofz; 
In Holland they break theſ2 cakes into warm water, and give 
it to their covs. In Northamptonſhire: they feed their calve; 
with it. In ſome cther places, and this perhaps is not th: 
vert method, they break theſe cakes to pieces, and lav ther 
upon their lands, where they prove an excellent manure (;) 
he produce of cute fecd is generally from five to eight quarter; 
upon an acre, and this is commonly fold for as many pounds i; 
there are quarters. As the oils drawn from this, as well 2; 
$a tue vegetables before-menticned, are continually in c- 
mand, from the extentive conſumption of them in lamps, in 
painting, medicine, and in a variety of manufacturés, this 
commodity is in no danger of ſinking in its value, but very well 
may, and there is little doubt wil, be in proceſs of time ex- 
t-nd-d much beyond its prefent bounds (?). 

Tut pctatoe though a very common, is a very uſcful, and x 
very prohtadle roct. We have already mentioned how and when 


(7) The reaſon of all this caution 15, that the ſeed is apt to ſhed, and alſo t 
become movly ; great inconveniencies both, and therefore to be. guard! 
ag aluſt with the utmoſt care. Ihe cuſtom 1s otherwiſe in Flanders, hefe, fte, 
cutting, it is ſtacked, ſo as to heat and grow mellow in the mow, by which 
1s thought to yield better, It is not threſhed there in leis than eight or mee 
weeks. In our climate pe: haps cur own method may be the beſt.— (r] Moreton 
Natural Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, p. 484. He tcl!s us, thai cine ton 
profitable this kuſband:ty was in the tens, induced them io try it in the ups 
in which they ſucceeded, The Dutch drive a prodigiou: trade in cole loved as. 
oil, and have a ſurrrifing: number of mills, for the employivg of which the 
purchaſe ſecds from Flanders, the biſhoprick of Cologn, and elicewhere, a+ 166} 
did formerly a great part of our rape or oil cakes.—{(s) In Flanders they f 
nothing to be Joſt. The tufts of the plante, and the hulls of the ſceds ac 
fully preſerved and given to the cattle, The ſtubble they burn, ſew it cn !1 
barn floors, or keep it till it rots, and then lay it on their lande. With the ©: 
cakes they manure the ground into which they tranſplant their cole, and bene“ 
it beneficial even to the ſuccceeding crop. Such is the ſagacity, ſuch the incu 
try, of our maſters in agriculture !—(7) There was formerly a duty on tie g. 
portation of our rape caxes, and a very heavy duty on rape feed, But ve" 
have been wiſely taken away, and high cuſtoms impoſed on both ſeed ard ©: 
imported. This ſhould encourage this culture, and yet great quantities 0! 14% 
lie waſte on which it would ſucceed. Thev have long had this hutbepd'y 
Germany; it has been praQiſed in fome, and they are Jlabeuring te intiotuer | 
into other provinces, in France; and the Dublin Society very prudentiy ofer 37 
t ual premiums {or promoting it in Irclaro. 
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they were firſt introduced into Ireland (4), where they not only re- 
mained, but were generally cultivated betore they made their way 
into England (ww). After this they were well known here long be- 
fore they became common, and indeed this was not effected but 
under the ſanction of ſome kind of authority (x]. They are now 
too generally in uſe to need any deſcription. The uſud manner 
of propagating them is by planting {mall rocts, or by cutting 
the large ones to pieces, allowing an eye or bud to each piece, 
They are then planted at fix inches diſtance, and at the fame 
depth; but ſome think, with great appearance ot reaſon, that 
it is better to plant large roots, and allow them twice or thrice 
that diſtance from each other (y). They ſucceed almoſt in any 
3 ſoil, but one that is light, warm, and ſandy anſwers beſt. lr 
muſt be well ſtirred and broken either by the ſpade or the plough. 
When the laſt method is uſed they commonly dung the ground 
and plough it in; but it hath been long ſince obſer ved, that 
they grow and taſte better without dung (z). They are planted 
as foon in the month of March as there is no danger of froſt, 
and towards the cloſe of ſummer they produce a crop, that 
is thirty, forty, or fiſty potatoes of ſeveral ſizes lrom one 


ls) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. 246. 429. It appears they were 
brought into Ireland about the year 1619, and did not arrive at Cantire ig 
North Britain, (Which is 2 very ſanoy foil, and where they have ſucceeded 1 


well, chat the freight of the cargoes ſent from thence to Ireland and other 
places arrount annual?y to forme kun4r+ed pounds) in lets than a century and an 


half, which, confidering the vicinity o! this proviace to Lieland, is very ſingu- 
lar.— () They came fift from Ireland into Lancaſhire, where they are fill 
very muck cultivated, Ic wa; however forty years before they were much 
| *pliznted about London, and then confidered as ratitics, without any conception 
of the util't'7 thit might ariſe from bringing them into common ule. At thi; 
t time they were diftinguined from the Spanith, by the name of Virginia potatoes 
or bat!atas. which 15 the Indian name o the Spaniſh ſoit ; the Indians in Virgi- 
nia called them openank —{r) At a mectiing of tha royal fociety, March 18:1, 
2166:-3, a letter was read from Mr. Buckland, a Somerſctitiite gentleman, re- 
tommtnding the planting potaioes in ai parts of the kingdom to prevent famine. 
his was referred toa committee, aud in conlequence of their report Mr. B. 
Pe the thanks of the ſociety, ſuch members as had lands were entreated to 
Plat them, and Mr. Erelyn was defired to mention the propoſals at the cole 
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6 Ee Sylva, Birch's Hiſtory of the ruya! ſocici v. voi. 1. p. 207..213.—( y ) Rai: 1 
3 Q 4 - 83 * 0 a n N 15 

e. Ha plant. lib. xvin.-P. i. cap. XXI. p. 6795, Flerelti Pinax Rerum Natulallum 4 

* | F&*fannicarum.p. 14. Venner's Via Recta ad Vitaia Longam, p. 185. Muffet "1 

| 


bn fred, Pp. 226, Phiiofophical traaſaQiuns of the royai fociety, No. cecxlv. p. 
i. Worlgee"s ſyſtem of agriculture, p. 16: 


Fo ] Huughton's Collection, vol. i!. 
465. 469. Bradley's Survey of Ancieut Huſo 


andty, P. 1207, 208, 209. Tull's 


* or «-hoeing Huſband: y, chap. vi. 9 69. Select eſſa y. by ehe Tociety for the 1 
in n . * 4 - 0 - 2 * 70 — . : 
tf 2 provement of Agric ulture in Scotland, p. 134— 72. Doreion cas on agri- 

b tore, p. 298, Dickioanaire d'IIiſtoite Naturelle, tem. i. p. 261. — 2 P.oteſ- 

Th 7 Bradley id g 


. cles For naht ſandy land, and no dung, ath:iroing ba: tic i,rops 
ete's are [ar ger and hetter flavcured, provided the ground be ». |! + 
Ft in effed the new huſband v, thovgh puabliſhedh before „I., Talt's T eaatite 
Ty 2 a thereſore uniulpeAed evidence. Lxperiment: made abroad in poor g ound 
Fo mitt. The point is to eſtablich the fart, in order ty 21couts 
a CBC, the cu! aten by howing . 
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root (a). The eafe with which they are propagated, t. 


growing upon various forts of very indifferent land, and their 1 
quiring but two or three hoeings, renders this, in its imincdiatt 
and diſtant conſequences, a very valuable improvement. 

Ix ſome places where they ſucceed remarkably well, and the 
ſituation is favourable for that purpoſe, the demand ſor then 
has been ſuch as to occaſion a conſiderable exportation. I 
new, that is the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, if we may credit fon; 
very reſpectable witneſſes both at home and abroad, hath not ſuc. 
ceeded either more certainly or more conſpicuouſly in any inſtar 
than in the culture of potatoes (5). It is aſſerted, that not on 
feveral crops have been by this method raiſed from the ſam: 
ground, but that from being originally very poor, it hath ſel; 
by this cultivation been fo much improved as to render it fit fe 
cther crops (c). That thele roots yield a cheap, wholeſomt, 
and palatabie food, eaſily and ſpeedily prepared, has been thi; 
principal recommendation, and contributed to their {preatir; 
through all the three kingdoms, more eſpecially of late Car 
(4). Put whether, aſter all, we have been ſufficiently atter- 
tive to the uſes that might be made of them in the nouriſhmer; 
of animals, is a point that perhaps may be worthy of coniice- 
ration (e). | 
I: 


(a) The produce of this vegetable deſerves to be particularly conſidered, Ti: 


ces to be in its ſavour. Stirring, dividing, and pulveriſing the earth, opens 4 74 
lage for the ſmali ſtrings paſiing from the potatoes and the repeated hucings ws”! 


riſking continually the knobs with wholeſome food, it is ty to conceive 1 


muſt gradually and equally increase; ſo that fats (ſuppoſing them true) corre 
pond with the theory very exattly.—(7) This point of meijorating coarte abs, 
and rendering (without expente) grounds capable of bearing crops, that weree: 
tecmed unfit for tillege, merits unqueſtionably tone attention, I hav bein 
fince rema:ked in Ireland, by the worthy Archbijtop of Dublin, «+ ' 

ſeen in the piiloſophical tranſactions before cited. It has been alte expe: ic 
by ſeveral iatelligent perſons in the ſouth of Scotland, who have given v0: 3 149! 
and circuroſtantial accounts of it in the [elc& oflay:,—(d) Other nations b 


not beca unattentive to this uſeful roat, which they own that they rec 


o * a4 bard 
as we did, from Ireland. Ia Bretagne they are affiduouſly cultivate, and a 
ſrread under the name of Pommcs de Terre, i. c. carth apples, thiovgn T 
ders, Picardy, Franche-Compte. Alſuce, Languedoc, and other provinces 


France. But this falle ſhort of Switzerland, where it is theught two tird 9 fs 
cemmen people in a manner ſubſiſt upon them. —{e) N. Wo, lidge took nne 
this deficiency very many years ago. Some accidental tial, in times of gel 
city, have been made oncows particularly, and always with ſucceſs. But we ate 
Cured that abroad they have given them nv! onls t co, and calver, but : 
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Is reſpe& to medicine, which gives very deſervedly a high 
Lalue to ſuch vegetables as from their known virtues are gene- 
I.lly eſteemed therein, we want not ſorne as excellent, and of as 
conſiderable price, as in other countries, But the far larger 
number of theſe do not properly belong to a work of this nature. 
duch however as are cultivated in a mere extenſive degree, and 
ſo as to become an object of commerce, fall for that reaſon 
within our plan, and therefore of the moſt remarkable of theſe 
we ſhall give a ſuccinct account, In treating of them we {hall 
*Y firſt with ſeeds, though of theſe we have no great num- 
ber. 
Axis E is an herb well known and much commended by an- 
cient authors, the ſeeds and the oil drawn from them are in com- 
mon uſe, and in great eſteem throughout all Furope (5). They 
were for this reaſon cultivated here in much larger quantities for- 
metly than at preſent. They chiefly affect a rich mellow ſoil, 
Which is ploughed about Michaelmas, and again in February, 
when the ſeeds are fown, and a little horſe dung ſtrewed over 
the field to preſerve them from the froſt (g). They mult be 
carefully hoed to preſerve them from weeds, and about the middle, 
gr the latter end, of Auguſt they become ripe, and the ſeed is 
is be gathered. As this cultivation is much declined, there is 
mar to ſuppoſe that it ſcarce afforded a ſufficient profit. But 
jotwithſlanding this, we are well aſſured, that anniſeeds, which 
they call cumine dulce or ſweet cumin, are the ſtaple commodi- 


Jin ud little iſland of Malta, and produce annually large ſums 
dus inhabitants (J). x 


(wine, and poultry at firſt boiled, and in a little time raw It deſerves ſome in- 
i whether the ſtalk or plant might not be converted to uſe, being tough 
pd ſtrong, and its fibres eaſily divided. —(f) Diofe. lib. iii. c. 56. Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. xx, cap. xvii. Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. ix. & ii. cap. vii. p. 449, and many 
more that might be cited. It appears that the ancients eſteemed the ſeeds from 
aucla to be the beſt, and next to thele thoſe coming from Egypt. We may 
n hence diſcern, that there is nothing abſurd or improbable in propoſing the 
Wempting to introduce vegetables from remote climates, ſince our aniſe leeds 
Fe vi 10 great perfection, but did not produce ſufficient profit.—( g) Worlidge's 
tem of Agriculture, p. 164. Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry, B. v. chap. xxv. 
203, Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſbandry, p. 229. Neuman's Chymical 
, . 393, 394. Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, 348, 349. Dictionnaire de Com- 
Ren tom. 1. col. 137, 138. Dictionnaire d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 144, 

They vGiltii great quantities of vil about Magdeburgh, and though a pound 
| our yields but half an ounce, mix it ſo as to be able to ſell it cheap.— 7) 
, nns or the not growing of aniic, it is confeſſed, can be of little or no 
- enger to Great Britain; but ſhe has ſmall iſlands dependent on her to 
* it might be ſo. Suppoſe this culture confined to Guernſey, or the iſle of 
, f t, and when in a Condition to ſupply our conſumption, a proper, that is, an 
er duty laid on aniſe feeds imported. Would not this give ſuch an ifland a re- 


aue Y 2 . . . i bs 
- ow ind thereby enable its inhabitants to purchaſe more of our commodities 
manufattures ? 
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CARRAWAVSs, in ſome places called meadow cumin, an. 
natives of this country, growing wild in ſome rich meadow; ;- 
Lincolnſhire, and in Yorkſhire, more eſpecially in the neigt. 
bourhood of Hull, where they are in ſuch plenty as to be gather 
ed in the fields for ſale (1). They are however cultivated f 
the ſame purpoſe in Eſſex and in other counties, with equal «1; 
and ſucceſs. The carum or carraway is a biennial plant, {x 
and ſpringing up the firſt year, but not bearing till the ſecors 
By ſowing them in the Autumn, very ſoon after they are gather. 
ed and dried, they will flower the next ſeaſon, by which a fu. 
mer is gained (4). They are, as every body knows, a ſced e 
which there is a very copions and conſtant conſumption in fc, 
in ſweet-meats, and phyſic; and it is this that makes them 
ſome degree an object of prot t, which, as we ſhall ſee, is aug 
mented by the uſual method of their cu'tivaticn, : 

COoRIAN DER, Which like the carraway, is as much uſcd;; 
the kitchen as in the ſhops, grows with us freely, and to gre 
perfection, though originally it is a native of Egypt, and vir 
much uſed and eſteemed there (4). In ſome places they ſprink|. 
them amongſt their bread before it is baked, from an opinio, 
that it helps digeſtion ; and it is alſo made into comfits by th; 
the confectioners. In Eſſex, where this huſbandry is chief), 
and has been long practiſed, they mix eight pound of ſecd with 


as many pound of carrawavs, and halt a peck of teaſils. Tha 


they ſow altogether on mellow rich ground, that has been wel 
tilled, and hocing them twice at leaſt to keep them free from 
weeds. They cut the teaſils and the coriander in the Autumn, 
and leave the carraways ſtanding, that they may flower an. 
feed the next year (m). By this means they have a very prot 


table 


(i) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xix. cap. viii. Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. ix. F ii. cap. v 
446. Meretti Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 22. See a 't« 
catalogues of plants in Biſhop Gibſon's Tranſlation of Camden at the cls vi 
Lincolnſhire and Yorkſkire. Plinie ſays it was a native of Caria, a country -! |t- 
ſer Aſia, lying between Lycia and Ionia, and received its name from ene 
It appears therefore that countries very remote in ſituation may be nearly at 
in their productions, —(&) Houghton's Collections, vol. ii. p. 461. Morte 
Art of Huſbandry, B. v. chap. xxxiv. p. 202. B adley's Survey of Ancient Hu- 
bandry, p. 229. Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, p 347. This plant grows ple 
in France, and is ſent particularly from Languedoc and Provence in large 
tities to Paris, where there is a vaſt conſumption amongſt the draggitts, 2 
caries, confectionere, diſtillers, &c. In Germany they are yet more . 
ed, and the uſe of them more common.—(!) Plin. Hiſt. Nat, lib. xx. ca 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. ix. Q iii. cap. xxii. p. 470, 471. Meretti Pinax Rerur + 
turalium Britannicarum, p. 30. Mortimer's Art of Huſhandry, B. v. chap. 
p. 203. Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſbandry, p. 230. Hill's Hiſtors © 
plants, p. 341, 342. Is it at all impoſſible that other plants, natives of the 127! 
ſoi and climate, ſhould he reconciled to Britain as well as coriander Pon{ 1) 
Mr. Mortimer mentions this as commonly practiſed about Relvedon, Cogyt! ts 
and other places in Eiſcx, Profeilor Bradly ſpeaks of it as [a uicia other ene 

. 
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$+:ble crop; and it is farther ſid, that, by the help of this ma- 


4 nagement, the carraways remain and produce feed tor three or 
"four vears (n). We alſo raiſe phalaris, or, as we call it, Canary 
ed. becauſe it was originally brought to us from the Canar 

iſlands (e); and there is little reaſon to doubt that ſome other fo- 
reian ſeeds, perhaps of more value, might be thus naturalized 
with a little diligence and attention. v5 ; | 
L1QuUoRICE is a plant famous for its medicinal virtues, the 
cultivation of which is very profitable, and has been long practiſed 
in this country with ſuch ſucceſs as to be reputed at leaſt as good as 
any in Europe (%). The root pierces deep into the earth, and 
from thence ariſe ſtrong herbaceous ſtalks, which grow to four 
or five feet in height, and are ornamented with winged leaves. 
'The flowers riſe from the top of the ſtalks, are of a pale 
blue colour, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, each con- 
taining two cr three kidney-thaped ſceds, which ripen with us 
only in very hot ſummers (4). The ſoil intended tor the culture 
of this plant ſhould be looſe, light, and fandy, at leaſt three 
fret deep. It muſt be well ploughed, and dunged the year be- 
fore it is planted, that the dung may be thoroughly rotted. Im- 
mediately before the ſetting of the plants it muit be dug three 
ſpades deep, and laid as light, even, and ſinooth as poſſible. 


ties, Where-ever practiſed, or whenever invented, it ſeems to be an ingeni- 
ous method, and worthy in that light of notice, and it may be of imitation, If 
I remember right, the judicious Mr. Stillingfleet mentions, that in ſome part of 
Glouceſterſhire, they are in the practice of ſowing the common vetch, feeding 
? them by horles in ſo good time, as to have a crop of turnips the ſame year.— 
' (n) It is not improbable that the high duties on carraway and coriander ſeeds 
imported, may have contributed in no ſmall degree to our preſerving the culti- 
Z :ition of theſe plants, which ought to be a leſſon on this head, as it ſhows, in 
L caſe by ſkill and induſtry we could acquire and propagate vegetables of more 
importance, how they may be preterved, and lo much money as their price 
2mounts to ſaved to the nation.— (e) This the Greeks, and from them the Ro- 
f mans, call Phalaris; the ſeeds are ſmooth, oval, and of a ſhining yellow colour 
| bigger than millet, and leſs han lintſeed. It delights in light mellow ſoil, muſt 
be lown 1a the ſpring ; the ſtalk riſes about a foot and a half high, is Jointed, 
bath around chaffy top, which looks yellow when in flower, and contains the | 
ſeeds, Beſides this, there is the oriental perennial Canary graſs, which grows | 
twice a+ high, and is a ſtill greater improvement.—( p) Camdeni Brit:n. p. 566. 
ol | Rai Hiſt, Plant, lib. XVi11. cap. iii. p. 910, G11. Merctti Pinax Rerum Natura- 
yl. lium Britannicarum, p. 48. Blith's Engliſh Improver Improved, chap. xxxix. p 
250% 751, 252. The principal places in which liquorice hath been plantcd, are 1 
Pomfret in the weſt riding of Yoikſhire, Workſop in Nottinghamſhire, Godalmin : 
e in Surry, Elme in the ifle of Ely, andin ſeveral places about London.—(g) Plin. vi 
n Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxii. cap. ix. Worlidge's Syſtem of Huſbandry, p. 156, 157. un 
*. Huughton's Collections ſor the Improvement of Huſbandry and Trade, vol. iv. p. 9 
to | 
* 


40 —43. Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſbandry, p. 211—213. Mortimer's 4 
Art of Huſbandry, B. v. chap. xvlii. p. 166, 167. Miller's Gardiner's Dictionary * 
under Glycyrrhiza. Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom. iii, col. 546, 547. Dicti- 1 
5 banale O' Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iv. p. 598. 
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THE ground being thus prepared, freſh ſhoots are to be tales 
from the heads and ſides of the old roots, in each of which th... 
muſt be ſeveral buds or eyes. They are then to be reoula;l, l 
by a line, a full foot or more aſunder, and with the pa b 1 
two feet between the rows . This planting is to be perform. 
ed in the latter end of February, or the beginmng of the month 4 
March, and to detray, or at leaſt to leſlen the EXPenie, à thin 
crop of onions inay be fown with them, as theſe do not {ric 
deep into the earth, and the liquorice roots draw but a mederde 
degree of nouriſhment during the hrft year (5), Beſides, the 
boeing of the onions will not only keep the ground tree {run 
weeds, but alſo, by ſtirring it, athiſt the roots in picrcing into th: 
ſoil. When the crop of onions is taken up, the ground muſt he 
again thoroughly cleared from weeds. In October following! 
little rotten dung may be ftirewed on the ground between the 
rows, and in the ſucceeding month of March it ſhou.d be fight. 
ly dug with the {ame view of deſtroying the weeds, aid affording 
freſh nutriment to the roots (r). Alter they have remained 
three ſummers from the time of their planting, they will be fitin 
the month of November or December to be taken us, 4s be- 
ing then full of juice and weiglity, which is the great pont 
aimed at by thoſe who cultivate liquorice (%. 


(* All our old writers lay a great res on rich mould and rotten dung * 2 
plenty of manure appears to be the eſtabliſhed practice. Mr. Bradley, bs. 
ever, ventures to doubt as to the neccflity of it, and ſpeaks of a deep bz 
ſand, in which liquorice did very well without it. The land about Geda 
very ſandy. Mr. Miller informs us, that the rich garden foi! about London h- 
creaſes the bulk of the root very faſt; but that when taken up it looks v 
and has not, what be emphatically calls, the fightly appearance, o what is plu 
ed in open ſandy ground. —(s) The charge attending the planting and cultures 
liquorice, and the wailing lo long for a crop, has hindered the cxtonſhon vt 
cultivation, Yet Houghton and Bradley agier, an acre of liquorice will produce 
trom fifty to ſixty, and even to an hundred pounds, the onions being equiva! 
to the expences of management. A convincing proof of its advantage it gen. 
tinuing a ſtaple commodity at Pomfret for two centuries paſt.—-( /) It 1-10 
trom thcſe circumſtances, that allowing the roots room in a looſe foil well 11d, 
is che principal means of preſerving their vigour, and bringing them to ther (1 
fize. Mr. Miller ſays, in a very extenſive plantation the rows may bene 
feet aſunder, by which the hoeing may be conveniently done by a plough, #30 
would leſſen the expenſe, There are no doubt, thele circumſtances contre, 
many place: in Britain where liquorice would fucced.—(«) Perfia is the cot! 
in the world where liquorice grows to the greatelt perfection; that is, 00 ''t 
ſhnze of a man's Wriſt; whereas with us it ſeldom exceeds that of the them), 
It grows alſo in Italy, France, and Germany. At Bambergh they 14 call 
quantities of juice of liquorice, and adulterate it exceedingly, But be mak, 
and by much the beft comes from Ariagon, where immenſe plains cn the 117! 
Ebro, above the city of Saragoſla, are entirely dcllined to the cult e t 
plant. heir juice rolled in ſmall black pieces is annually imported here 0! 
vaſt amount, though under a duty of ſeven pounds two ſhillings and fix per 
per Cwt. be ſides what is imuggled. This fully ſhows the importance of this 4, 
ticle, and wil! juftiry the pains beſtowed upon it. 


CAFFRON 
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CAFFRON is another produ gion of this country, which is 
univerſally acknowledged to be ſuperiour in its medicinal quali- 
ties to any that is raiſed elſewhere, and of courſe 1s more valued 
and eſteemed. It is ſomewhat uncertain from whence, and at 
* what time, it was originally brought hither; but there is no 
doubt that it has flouriſhed here for ſeveral ages, and thereby 
rendered famous the place of its principal growth (w). It is a 
ſmall bulbous root, about the fe of 4 nutmeg, covered with a 
coarſe, brown, net-work tkin. Ihe flowers ſpring from the 
upper pt of the root with the leaves, the tops of which only 
appear, The tube of the flower is very long, {pringing from 
the bulb without any foot-ſtalk, divided into ix equal obtuſe 
ſegments of a purple blue colour, In the bottom of the tube 15 
a round germen, ſupporting a flender fiyle, not more than half 
the height of the petal, ſurmounted by three oblong golden fliy- 
mas, which are proper) the fallron, the only uictul part of the 
plant, and for the ſake of which it is fo carctully cultivated (x), 


* oy 8 6 
+f- Bro * 


| In reſpect ro the foi, a dry haze mould upon a chalk bottom ts 
eitceracd the beſt. But experience ſhows, that, with proper ul- 

lage, it will grow very well in any looſc ſandy ground. I hey al- 
ways plant it on a fallow, and aht the cloſe of March or the 


beginning of th» month of April. The foil deſigned for its re- 
ception, whatever it be, is well ploughed, that is, both cloter 
and deeper than for any fort of corn. In the ſuccceding month 
oi May the uſual practice is to lay twenty or thirty loads of 
. rotten dung on an acre, and to plough it well in, that it may be 
- thoroughly mixed with the mould (J). At midfummer they 


| plough 


(w) Hariſon's Defcr iption of Britain, B. iii. chap. xiv. Camdeni Pritan. p. 


e 326. 349. 356. Drayton's Polyolbion, Song xX. P. 338. Speed's Brit Umpire, 

nt p. 31. Fuller's Worthies in Eſſex, p. 317. It was brought hither, as the fiift 

Fr Ol thele writers lays, in the reign of Eiward III. It was cultivated in many 

1 Darts of the kingdom, eſpecially (as it Ol! is) about Walden in Eſſex. This 

id place was firſt called Walden Burgh, then, from its market, Chipping Walden, 

uil and lafily, from the culture of thi: plant in its neighbourhood, Sa'tion Walden. 

1 In Ca den's and Drayton's time however, the beit faffron in England was ſaid | 
a 6 gow at Walfingham in Norfolk, which is near the ſea fide, and the foil à 1 
„ exe ſand; and it was like wife planted in the fame kind of foil in other places, "1 
' (XK) Plin, Hüft. Nat. lib. xi. cap. vi. vii. xvii. Raii Hitt, Plant. lib. xxl. P. i. 

i Wiz XV, p. 1176, Meretti Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 31, 

rb. Wo Worlidge“s Syſtem of Huſbandry, p. 157, 158. Mortimer“ Art of Huſbandry, 

of E. V. Chap. IX. p. 167, 168, 169. Bradley's Country Gentleman's and Fa, mer's | 
u, i Director, - 48—51. Bocrhaave's Chymiſtry, vol. ii. p. 152, 153. Select Efe 4 
ver Ways of the tociety for improving agriculture in Scotland, p. 303. Smith's anci— | 

(hu cut and prefent flate of the county of Cork, vol. ii. p. 243. Dictionnaire Occo- 

04 PMomyve, tom. it, col. 930. Dictionnalle de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 653, 654, 


ne $55. Diftionnaire Univertelle d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. v. p. $g—64.—( y) Mr, 
? arion Who lived in the vicinity of Walden, and gives a large account of the 
6 "1x4 * * # ©. ; a 
Hoy of laſſron, lays not one word of dup, but attributes their large C:6ps to 
y rarth and {oft devs, Me. Camden is equally filent, and yet ſays that harley 
85 BIOW atter fatron eighteen years withour dunging, and tnat the ground 

EW] 4 a 4 — * | * ' : . . 

4 then be fit to bear ſaffron again. Mt. Bradley deciares toundly agaimit 
14 aug. He oblerves th: it is jnj ariou! '} kulbous ror that cuſto | v 
A % that it 1s eds to A Bulbgus ro ts, that cuſtom only 
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plough for the third time, and at the diſtance of every perch 
leave a deep ſurrow open to reccive the weeds. The land! 
then fenced with what the people in Cambridgeſtire call a de! 
hedge, that is, with hurdles, to keep out all kinds of beaſts, a; 
eſpecially hares. 

Wu things are thus prepared, a man with a ſpit-ſſo;,| 
cuts a trench about three inches deep, and is followed by ty, 
women, who ſet the bulbs flat on their bottoms, about three jv. 
ches one from ancther, till the wi ole is complete (z). The mz; 
then opens a ſecond trench at a {mall diſtance, and with th- 
earth that comes out of it covers the rocts in the firſt, 224 
in this manner they proceed till the whole ſpot is plante, 
The quantity of roots required for this purpoſe may be ſixteen 
quarters for an acre (2). About the beginning of September 
they, with a ſharp hoe, pare the ground between the ridzes, and 
bury the weeds in the deep furrow betore-mentioned. In the 
month of October, when the flowers appear, they employ a fuß. 
cient number of hands in different parts of the field in pulli 
and putting them into baſkets. This is performed early in 2 
morning, and their work is commonly over before ten of the 
clock (b). Theſe baſkets being carried home with the greats} 
expedition, they very carefully pick out from the fio:zer the 
filaments and part of the it;le, which when they have colleded 
into a ſufficient quantity is immediately dried on a fmall kil 
Prepared for the purpoſe. This is a very nice operation, as01 
the accurate performance of that the excellence of the {atiran u 


ſapports this practice againſt reaſon, and that experience had taught lim fit 
earth, a little light, with a ſtaple of ſix inches, with a tolerable bottom, wi 
do better than any lands foiced by dungs. He adds farther, that le hat ent 
thrive very well on common heathy land, mixed with fand and 1rma:l 107 
Theſe are arguments and facts that deſerve to be conſidered, —{z) Büch“ En; 
liſn Improver improved, chap. xxxvii:. p. 248, 245. Philoſophical Trantag tl 
of the Royal Society, No. cxxxviil. p. 945, by Mr. Charles Howard, bid. ““. 
ccclxxx. p. 441, and NO, ccccv. p. 366, both by Dr. James Douglas. voce 4: 
| Bradley's Improvements in Hufbandry and Gardenia, and Miller*: Gardiner“ 
tionary under Crocus, Theſe will futhcientiv inſtruct thoſe who arc dei 
this valuable fower.—{ a} This makes one hundred twenty eight buſhels, 427, 2. 
cording to the accurate Dr. Douglas's coraput ation, 392,040 roots. It 15!9 0 © 
ferved, that in planting, though three inches be the middle diftance, yet the! 04" 
the ſmaller roots cloſer, and the larger farther one from the other. Sime 197 
are ſharp at both ends, theſe they call ſpickets, and never plant them "(£4 
they do not flower. The roots vary much in their price, but are 16.497 
dear. —-(b) In France they purſue the fame method, except that ſomet 
the very height of the ſcaſon they pull them in the evening as well asg (67 
A very hot ſummer with ſoft mild ſhowers is the moſt favourable ! Wen 
plants. But the great point here and there is the foil, which ſhould be lipht, 
looſe, and ſandy. Vet a ſtiff clay increaſes the number cf roots, and their f:, 
but the reots in fach counties ſvilom best flowers, 40d of courſe aic 0 . 
much ͤeſtce m. 


a 1 


—— 2 


3 


* 
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3 great meaſure depends (c). The harveſt, that is, the pulling 


* of the flowers morning after morning, laſts about a month, dur- 
| ing which the ſame labours with the ſame diligence are conſtant- 
ly repeated. They have three crops from the ſame ſpot, that 
1, a crop in each for three ſucceſſive ſummers, the firſt much 
ſmaller in compariſon With the two laſt (4). When the three 
crops have been taken, the roots are to be raiſed out of the 
grcund, and having lain three weeks, are ready to be fold, or 
tranſplanted the next ſeaſon into another piece of ground, as 
they never plant them twice, without all interval of f:me „cats, 
upon the fame. But as ſoon as conveniently they can, they fow 
barley after the ſaffron, and have very great crops (e). At 
Walden they ſeldom tow lets than one, cr more than three acres 
of ſaſfron in one field. 
[x reſpect to the profits attending this culture, the very high 
rice that this commodity ſometunmes bears, hath made it, gene- 
rally ſpcaking, over-rated. It is indeed very difficult, if not ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible, to come at what might be ſtyled an exact 
calculation of the ex penſes and the produce. A probable com- 
putation however, ſufficient for our purpole of repreſenting the 
benefit ariſing from this culture, may be, and has been obtained, 
The annual value of clean ſalcable ſaffron upon an acre, which 
is taken by dividing the tum of all the crops by three, amounts 
to about thirtcen pounds. Of which about eight go towards 
the diſcharge of rent and the ſeveral expenſes that neceffarily 
attend the crop, and the other five come into the pocket of 
the proprietor (/). It is evident, from the forcgoing hiſtory, 
| that 


(c) The kiln, which requires a long deſcription, is accurately explained by 
Dr. Douglas. If the fire be too trong the cakes are often burned, and if too 
weak the ſaffron is apt to mould. In either cate the commodity loſes a ſixth, 
or perhaps a third pait of the value, When properly cured, the ſaffron appears 
©: a rich orange colour, is moiſt to the touch, has an odoriferous ſmell, and a 
©uick pungent taſte, which dwells long upon the palate.—(d) The fi:lt crop is 
very uncertain, but it is eſteemed the fineſt ſaffron, ſometimes it may amount to 
ten pounds of wet ſaffron, The ſecond in a good ſeaſon will yield fitty or fixty, 
the third ſeventy, civhty, or ſometirnes more. In the fit three weeks, five 
Pounds of wet will produce one of dry, but during the laſt week it will require 
Px. Thus in a month's time the trouble, except hoeing the ground, is entire« 
#y over till the next year.—(e) The ſeed of this plant ſeldom or never can come 
to perfection with us, but this defect is ſupplied by the multiplication of the 
roots. They are raiſcd out of the ground by a piough or by a forked hoe called 


? pattock, after which the field is harrowed, fouiteen or twenty perſons picking 
* tae. bulbs as they riſe. After they are waſhed, picked, and ſuch as are bruiſed 


#* cvt, or otherwile injured, taken away, there commonly remain twenty-four 
Ae of ſound roots. Though it is, and has been long the practice a; $afiion 
3 aden to break up their grounds after three crops, yet we know it was for» 
meal) the cuſtom in Norfolk to let them remain fix and even ſeven years in the 
. dn hoe ing them carefully twice every year, and this without prejudice to 
= lalfron.— (7) This account is thus made vp. The fift year ten pounds of 
1 ee will make two pounds dry, the tecond about ten, and the third 
Ja bs CI pounds of dry ſaffron, In all twenty-l1z ponds in three years, 
F $20 to the price, it fluctuates between one pound and ſou; oc five at molt. 
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lough for the third time, and at the diſtance of every perch 
2 a deep ſurrow open to reccive the weeds. The land i, 
then fenced with what the people in Cambridgeſhire call a dead 
hedge, that is, with hurdles, to keep cut all kinds of beaſts, and 
eſpecially hares. | 
Wu things are thus prepared, a man with a ſpit-ſhovcl 
cuts a trench avout three inches deep, and 1s followed by twy 
women, who ſet the bulbs flat on their bottoms, about three in- 
ches one from ancther, till the wi ole is complete (z). The man 
then opens a ſecond trench at a ſmall diſtance, and with the 
earth that comes out of it covers the roots in the firſt, and 
in this manner they proceed till the whole ſpot is planted. 
The quantity of roots required for this purpoſe may be ſixteen 
quarters for an acre (2). About the beginning of September 
they, with a ſharp hoe, pare the ground between the ridges, and 
bury the weeds in the deep ſurrow betore-mentioned. In the 
month of October, when the flowers appear, they employ a ſuffi- 
clent number of hands in different parts of the ficld in pulling 
and putting them into baſkets. This is performed early in 2 
morning, and their work is commonly over before ten of the 
clock (%). Theſe baſkets being carried home with the greateſt 
expedition, they very carefully pick out from the flower the 
filaments and part of the it;le, which when they have colleded 
into a ſufficient quantity is immediately dried on a ſmall kiln 
Prepared for the purpoſe. This is a very nice operation, as on 
the accurate performance of that the excellence of the ſaffron in 


ſapports this practice againſt reaſon, and that experience had taught him freſh 
earth, a little light, with a ſtaple of ſix inches, with a tolerable bottom, witl 
do better than any lands foiced by dungs. He adds farther, that le has f-ea it 
thrive very weil on common heathy land, mixed with tand and tmatil root: 
Theſe are arguments and facts that deſerve to be confidercd,—{ z) Blith's Eng- 
1!!h Improver improved, chap. xxxvil:. p. 248, 245. Philoſophical TraniaQion: 
of the Royal Socicty, NO, cxxxviil. p. 945, by Mr. Charles Howard, ibid. N“. 
ccclxxx. p. 441, and NO, ccecv. p. 566, both by Dr. James Douglas. See alis 
Bradley* Improvements in Huſbandry and Gardening, and Miller's Gardiner's Dis- 
tionary under Crocus, Thee will ſuſſicient ie inſtruct thoſe who are deſirous toral'e 


this valuable fower.—{a} This mak es one hundred twenty eight buſhels, and, a-- 


cording to the accurate Dr. Douglas's coraput ation, 392,040 roots. It is to be ob- | 
vet they plan- 


ſerved, that in planting, though three inches be the middle diſtance,; 
the Smaller roots cloſer, and the larger farther one from the other. Some 1007! 
27e ſnarp at both ends, theſe they call ſpickets, and never plant them becavie 
they do not flower. The roots vary much ju their price, but are {c:dom ver) 
(ear.—(b) la France they purſue the ſame method, except that ſometimes in 
the very height of the ſcaſon they puli them in the evening as well as mornirg. 
A very hot ſummer with ſo't mild ſhowers is the moſt favourable tor thele 
plante. But the great point here and there is the foil, which ſhould be licht, 


looſe, and ſandy. Vet a iff clay increaſes the number cf roots, and their ſize, 


7 


but the roots in ſach counties un beer flowers, aud of coule are not it oy 


much eſtce p. 


a grent 
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great meaſure depends (c). The harveſt, that is, the pulling 
of the flowers morning after morning, laſts about a month, dur- 
ing which the ſame labours with the ſame diligence are conſtant- 
ly repeated. They have three crops from the ſame ſpot, that 
„ a crop in cach for three ſucceſſive ſummers, the firſt much 
ſmaller in compariſon with the two laſt (4). When the three 
crops have been taken, the roots are to be raiſed out of the 
cund, and having lain three weeks, are ready to be ſold, or 
ranſplanted the next ſeaſon into angther piece of ground, as 
they never plant them twice, without an interval of fume years, 
upon the ſame. But as ſoon as Conveniently they can, they fow 
tarley after the ſaffron, and have very great crops (e). At 
Walden they ſeldom tow leſs than one, or more than three acres 

of ſaffron in one field. 
Ix reſpect to the profits attending this culture, the very high 
rice that this commodity ſometimes bears, hath made it, gene- 
nally ſpeaking, over-rated, It is indeed very difficult, if not ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible, to come at what might be ſtyled an exact 
calculation of the ex penſes and the produce. A probable com- 
putation however, ſufficient for our purpole of repreſenting the 
benefit ariſing from this culture, may be, and has been obtained, 
The annual value of clean ſalcable ſaffron upon an acre, which 
is taken by dividing the tum of all the crops by three, amounts 
to about thirteen pounds. Of which about eight go towards 
the diſcharge of rent and the ſeveral expenſes that neceſſarily 
attend the crop, and the other five come into the pocket of 
me proprietor (/). It is evident, from the foregoing hiſtory, 
that 


(c) The kiln, which requires a long deſcription, 1s accurately explained by 
Dr. Douglas. If the fire be too ſtrong the cakes are often burned, and if too 
weak the ſaffron is apt to mould. In either caſe the commodity loſes a fixth, 
er perhaps a third pait of the value, When properly cured, the ſaffron appears 
6. 3 rich orange colour, is moiſt to the touch, has an odoriferous ſmell, and a 
(nick pungent taſte, which dwells long upon the palate.—(d) The firlt crop is 
:ery uncertain, but it is eſteemed the fineſt ſaffron, ſometimes it may amount to 
ten pounds of wet ſaffron, The ſecond in a good ſeaſon will yield fitty or ſixty, 
tae third ſeventy, cighty, or ſometimes more, In the fiilt three weeks, five 
ſounds of wet will produce one of dry, but during the laſt week it will require 
z. Thus in a mon{h's time the trouble, except hoeing the ground, is entire« 
over till the next year.,—(e) The ſeed of this plant ſeldom or never can come 
to perfection with us, but this defect is ſupplicd by the multiplication of the 
ots. They are railcd out of the ground by a piough or by a forked hoe called 
i pattock, after which the field is harrowed, fouiteen or twenty perſons picking 
up tne bulbs as they riſe. After they are waſhed, picked, and ſuch as are bruiſed 
„cut, or otherwile injured, taken away, there commonly remain twenty-four 
artery of ſound roots. Though it is, and has been long the practice ai Safiion 
aden to break up their grounds after three crops, yet we know it was for- 
wity the cuſtom in Norfolk to let them remain fix and even ſeven years in the 
ound, hoeing them carefully twice every year, and this without prejudice to 
ine laffron,—( f) Thie account is thus made vp. The fuſt year ten pounds of 
vet, which will make two pounds dry, the tecond about ten, and the third 
out fourteen pounds of dry ſaffron, In all rwenty-tz pornds in three years, 
regard to the price, it fluctuates betv.ecn ne pould and four or five at maſt. 
11 4 At 
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that ſaffron might be planted in many places, though per- 
haps in ſmaller ſpots, and this through the whcle extent 9 
Great Britain, as it has long flouriſhed in the moſt northern 
part of the iſiand. As it employs a great many people, though 
but for a ſhort ſpac» of time, a pyrion who bad a ſmall plan- 
tation, and a large family, would hire but few hands, and these 
by leſſen the expenſe, which probably might alſo be done ir 
other reſpects (g); and if our ſaffron was not fo dear, and 
greater quantities of it raiſed, the univerſal preference gyn 
to ic abroad Would fender it more profitable to the na- 
tion (4). 

WHATEVER is of great and conſtant uſe in any many. 
facure, even though not a material, is notwithſtancing an ob- 
ject well worthy of cultivation, more eſpecially in ſuch pa— 
ces as are in the vicinity of thoſe where iuch a manufacture 
flouriſhes. Ibis is the caſe in regard to teaſles, teafiis, tea- 
Zils, or fullers thiſtles (7). They are a kind of thiſtles growiny 

Wild 


At the more equal and middle price of thirty ſhillings, this comes to thirty-ning 
pounds or thirtcen pounds each year, and the whole expenſes from the fiſt 
loughing to the laſt, at breaking up may amount to near twenty-four, and {9 
das fifteen pounds for the three years profits. In years when the commodity 
yields a good price, it may produce conliderably more, but let ſeaſons run a: 
they may, an acre will ſcarce ever yield lefſs.—{g) It ;- evident that the high 
price of our ſaffron is a great bar to its contumption, as well as a ternptation to 
the adulterating with Spaniſh ſaffron, which may be bougbt at a low rate. This, 
as was long ſince obſerved, could not be prevented ky impoſing an hich duty, be— 
cauſe it would :hen be ſmuggled, as is the cafe in refpect to the juice of liquo— 
rice. The only remecy ſcems to be incieafing the gqusrthy railed, and abzting 
the price, without prejudice to the quality of the faflron, It, a5 convemency 
offered, it was cultivated iu anv light land in ſpots of an acre or leſt, an abate- 
ment in the rent, the dung, &c. might probably be made of one third at feat 
of the expenſe, and in final] guantities, the ſaffton would be better picked, mots 
carefully dried, and fiom ihe emulation which mult neceffarily arile amongſt 2 
number oi competitors for the {ale of their reſpe dis e propor! ons of the fame ct. 
modity, be continually improving in every reſpec, while trom the reduction 67 
expenles, the profits to individuals would be at great or greater, even 11 tft 
middle price was but tvienty-five ſhillings, —(þ) The conſumption of ſaſfron, 
food as well as phyſic, is very great in the North, in Poland, and in Crerman' 
It 15 {aid to grow in great perfection, and with ſcarce any culture on the berge 
of the Caipian Sea, and in the ancient Media. It is alſo ciitivaed in ſome pas, 
of the kingdom of Naples. We may add about 'Voujoule, Angonicme, it ths 
principallty of Orange, near Avignon, and in Normandy. But the beſt fatter 
in France comes from Boiſne in Gatincis, where the country is a mere fand. A: 
Amiterdam the middle price of Engi' ſaffron is eigbteen fü ins, of French ten, 
and of Spanith fix for a pound. This laſt is comnoun!ys mixed with oll to make it 
keep, and though not eſteemed abroad js much uſed in cookery over all that 
country. In France the roots are liable to many maladie unknown here. |: 
12 therefore highly pre. babie, that H the cultivation of this plant ſpread ite 
many diſſerent parts of the iſland, as has been betore- mentioned, it wou:! 
te attended with many beneficial conſequences. The Dublin Society, by pe. 
miling and paying large premiums tor ſmal{ quantities, have introduced 1! 
effectualiy in Ireland. (7) Befides the names mentioned ic the text, it mi 
got be amiſs to take notice of ſome others, 23 they explain the nature of the 
plavt. The Romans following the Creek» called it Dirfacus, and allo Lab um 
Veutris, . 3 tl e baſon T7 Venus. becguie tae le arte ring wt gat rovn'! the 
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wild in this and many other countries, and which are fown ane 
brouglit into regular culture on acc! a of their ſingular utility 
to clothworkers, baymakers, and other wootlen manufacturers, 
in ra! 1130 the nap on their reſpe@ive z004s, by the ncans of Cer- 
tain hard, ſharp, and crocked points which grow out of the 
numerous heads, and are admirably fuitcd to that purpole 60. 
A {tiff clay is efteemed the bæeſt ſoil for thieſe plants, which mut 
be thoroughly v el & 1g with a ipade, or doutl y HIT oOWed With 
a ple ugh ſome time in the month of December. In the tnccend- 
ing February, or March, te feed is to be ſown to the quan- 
ty of about a peck upon an acre; they mitt be caretully hosd 
once or twice in the ſpring, and v 1 be fit to cut in Au voſt tol- 
lowing. "The plant riles to the heiglit of three or tour feet, the 
talks are jointed, and at thuie joints {mail ſtalks come forth, 
which bear roundiſh heads of the tize of an egg, armed with 
thoſe ſhort ſharp hocks that have been mentioned, I heſe heads 
are at firſt green, but turn white as they become ripe. They 
flower either in June or July, and are viually cut ſom time in 


«4 


the month of Auguſt. I hoy ave then tied up in bundles or fag- 
gots, which tne country people call Haves, and of thee there 
are uſually about eight {core upon an acre, which {clanm fell 
for lets than a filling a ſtave, and — nily the produce 
may be from ſeven to eight poun: ds an acre (I). Ve will now 
proceed to thuſe vegetables that are particularly cuitivated tor 
the uſe made of them in diving, and which conſequently are of 
the greateſt ſervice to our woollen, linen, fits, cotton, and 
(ther nianutacturcés. 


ſtalk, retain the dew and rain as in a4 c2p, This water is held to be a great 
coltaetic, and the country people employ it acai! nft warts. Some ford igen phyuci— 
aus commend the plant highly in ſereyrbulons cafss , and in conſumptiong. There 
ia wild ſort riſes pretty high, v wes 1 Is called virga paſl ir, i. e., ſhopherd's 
rod, and is uſed when the cultivated teafti is not to be had, the root Leing (1 
teemed | in the cure of fiſtulas. —(4) Plin. HH. Nat. lib. xv. cap. viii. liv. xxvi1. 
cap. ix. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Anck. lib. viii. cop. 1, . e Rerum 
Naturalium Britan. p. 33. Maiſon Ruſtiq' Jue, lib. ii. „ [viii Bradley's Sur 
vey of Ancient Huſbandry, P. 227, 2.28, Marti mer's Art of Hathan dt: * 
B. v. chap. Xxili. b. 202. Hill's Hi iſtory 0 ol "Plants, p. 223. Miller's Gardimne: 

Dictionary under the Article of Dipfacus Pen de Comme: ce, tn. . 


col. 796, 796. Dic, anaire Univerſel d Hiſtoire Naturelle, Korn. 1. Pp. 977. 


7 


Encyclo pedie Fortative, tom. i. p. 20s, 296. —{ 1) The uſe os teifils in te 

woolen manufaQure {cems to he of very ancient ſtanding both ing this and in 
acher countries. They are cultivated with much affiduity in Langue 
doc, Normandy, and Pira:dy, theſe of the hiſt province arts vita; med the 
Leſt that grow in France, According to the trades in which they ar” Principal. 
ly uſed, they diftinguth them into chardon honnetier, harden. rage, Char- 
con e in general chardon ſinjere, and the ſmitter ſorte ue called 
tetes des linotes, i. e. linnet's heads. They c- monly traniplant ther 
teafils in France to improve their keads, and have alſo made forme ria of the 
Lorie-hoeing method, and with a very gced effett. They look poo teaſile 8 
pants ſo eflent! all neceſſary in the manufacture of wort, that the ragt 
of them 18 prom ited except by Hcence. Thi F EXPE ent is well n ISL ed: 
for if the harveſt be very dopious, tne price Would (all for low ae tonne th; > 
lature cultivation. In this cafe licerces gie caſly obtained, and tus £ 
For:at ion ferves to ſecyue Jorweſtic plenty. 
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MADDER is a plant, the uſes of which were well know! 
to the ancients, bcth in reſpe& to manufactures and phyſic (nm). 
With their roots they died wool and leather, and from theſe, and 
other parts of the plant they formed a variety of medicines, to 
which great virtues were attributed by their ablcſt phy ſicians. 
They had it likewiſe both wild and cultivated, the beſt fort of 
the latter growing in the time of Pliny in the neighbourhood of 
Rome (%%. As madder is a very valuable commodity, fo the rai- 
ſing and curing it in perfection is a work of much time, trouble, 
and ex per ſe, ter all which it pays abundantly at laſt. Ile foil 
beſt ſuited to this plant is a foit ſandy loam, which mutt be pro- 
perly prepared by repeated and deep ploughings, fo as to render 
it periectly even and fine, The young ſhoots, tor the cultiva- 
ted madder is not propagated by f{ced, arc tc be planted in the 
courſe of the month of April upcn ridges at three feœt diſtance, 
ard the plants themſeclves at a ſoot and an half diſtance from 
cach other. They remain three ſummers in the ground, and 
during that ſpace are to be carefully hoed, kept clean from 
weeds, and properly earthed up. They are drawn about the 
month of September, and muſt be then conveyed immediatciy 
to the drying houſe, built like thoſe uſ-d by the tanners for ther: 
ſ&ins, except that hurdles are uſed in them inſtead of floors, that 
the air may have tree acceſs to the rocts every way. After re- 
maining there four cr five dans, and the earth perfectly cleared 
from them, they are carried to the cold ſtove, where they are 
zarther, Lut very flowly, dried by the help ef flues placed in the 
ſides of the building. This being done, the madder is carried 
next to the floor, where it is threſhed from its bark or outward 
rind, which however is ſwept together, barrelled up, and 1s 


whet the Dutch call Murr, which ſoraetimes ſells for cight 


pouncs a ton, and thereby commonly defrays the expente of 


drying. The roots thus cieared are then conveyed to the warm 
ſtove, where the drying is gradually completed. From thence 
they are font to the null, and there ground, ſorted, packed up 


(%; The Greek authors call this plant erythrodanum from erythros, red. The 
Latins on the tame principle rubea or rubia ; in modern writers it is often ſtyled 
rubia tinctorum, from the ute made of 1t in dieing. Dioſcorides and Galen do 
not inſiſt upon its tiaging quality. But the {oimer deſcribes, and both ſo .- 


plain, its medicinal virtues as to leave no doubt as to the plant. Pliny, who com- 


monly agrees with Dioſcorides, mentions both its uſes, but in different books of 
his hiſtety, In reſpect to its medical qualities, they are followed by later au— 
thors ; but the nature of the colour extiacted from its roots was left to ſuch as 
wrote the hiſlory of the arts. Some mention ſeveral ſorts, Linnæus reduces 
them to two, the cultivated madder having ſix leaves, and the wild with tour. 
-=) Dioicor. lib. ini. c. 160, Plin, Hliſt. Nat, lib. xix, can. iii. lib. xxiv. cap. xi. 
Calen, de Pac. Simp. Med. Jih. vi, Marcel. Empir. cap. xxv. Q Seren. de 
Moi, Regio, cap. lix. Rai Hiſt. Plant. lib. x, cap. iv. p. 480. Meretti Pinar 
Term Naturalium Britannicaum, p. 106. Linnai Gen. Plant. p. 24. Syſtem. 
Natura, p. 393. 
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ia caſks fit for ſale (+). In theſe ſeveral operations, w' ich nun 
be all per formed with much care and exattnels, the COrmnodity 
loſes fo much of its weight, that f.ven or eight hundred of the 
vreen will ſeldom make more then one hundred ct the dry 
madder (Y). £5 
Tur Dutch are at preſent poſifſed of an almeſt avtoints 
monopoly of this valu.bl- commodit”, the cuitivati.n of Which 
they were taught by the Flemings, who, periecuted for their rei- 
gion, long frince took sicher among them. In times paſt we 
imported madder by the way of Iamburgh from Sitiia, and 
io from Flanders, wher-us we now have it only from Hol- 
land (7). This that people have brought about by their un- 
wearied induſtry, their careful management, and invetatzable 


Fati: 
attention. It is in a particular manner the great ſtaple ot Zca- 
land, where, in the i{mall iſte of Schowen, they raile annually a 
thouſand tuns, for the curing of which there are avout twenty 
ſtoves, each provided with a proper number of able workinen, 
by whom every thing is accurately and excellently performed at 
a ſettled and very moderate price, and under tlie mult prudent and 
equitable regulations GC). WW hen the work is finiſhed, the mau- 


(%) Dlich's Engliſh Improver Impreved, chap. xxzvi. p. 23s. Sir W. Petty's 
account of Gicing in Sprat's Hiſtory of the Royal Sucicty, p. 298. Houghion's 
Collections, vol. ii. p. 369--373, Worlidge's Syſtem of Agriculture, P. 155. 
Mortimer'r Art of Huſbandry, B. v. ch. xv. p. 160. Eradley's Survey of Au- 
cient Huſbandry, p. 223227. Hill's Hiitory of Plants, 231. Foreign Filays 
on Agriculture aud Arts, p 41--50, Miller's Gardinet's Dictionary under Ku— 
bia.— (5) The time, trouble and expenic attending the Cultivation of madder 
in this method have induced fome, particularly the French, as we {hall ſce 
hereatter, to endeavour to find ſome expedients to ſhorten the proceis, and by 
ridding theinſelves of ſtoves and mills to leſſen the charge, It is certain'y right 
to examine and to confider their attempts. Bat oa the other hand, there in, 
With all its prolixity and labour, lomethiag very worthy attention in this mode 
of the Dutch The Diers uſe madder in different ways aud for difletent pur— 
poles, Which are all ſuited by the ſeveral diviſions of the wadder by which alt 18 
jold, each fetches its juſt price, and the diers fiad ſome or other of thele ſors 
adapted to every intention, Which is a great aud apparent conveniency,—{g) 18 
ſeems evident from the growing of this plant in different parts of Cifcrent 
countries, that it is not confined to any particular ſoil. This hith heen ſufficient - 
ly cleared by experiments made in France in lands of very different kinds, ciay:, 
fande, marthes lately drained, and in others, If it was not fo, how ſhauld every 
tchen gardener in 1ome of the Dutch iflands, have his lie cafe or plot of ina't- 
cer? This ſhows that culture does much, and poſſibiy ſupplies detec in toil, 
tven there, For all is done, if not by the owncr's hand, at leaſt une; his eyc ; 
Vhich is ſuch an advantage, as in an affair of this nature muſt have woncertvi 
eficfls, In regaid to land therefore in Britain there cannot be either dont or di 
fen y.— (r) As the culture was beft provided for by being in a nunber © 
hands, all equally ſtimulated by attention to their own intexelts, to tho curing, 
which is of equal importance, is at p:udently regulated. Such as gr only a mail 
quantity of this commodity could not ſpare money to ere, or the tune zedul— 
ſite to attend, a ſtove. This the:efore is aſſoned to another ſet of renple to 
whom practice gives a facility in this diſhcult buſineſs, as their conlant eine 
ployment therein procures them a comfortable ſubſiſtence. Befides the mut 
mentioned in the text, they diitinguiſh wv kat paſſes the ſieve on the fie pond - 
ing by the name of gemeens, the next pounded, which is the befi, Eray 
it theſe tWW˖ ſorts are blended it is ſtyled onberoofd, i. c. undivided. 


And 
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der is, according to its fineneſs, divided into ſeveral forts, ani, 
alter being inſpeQed by perions deput- d by the magiſtrate., 

each ſort is put up in caſks with marks declaring | its nature, an! 
this arms of the town of Zirikzee painted on them, which au 
thenticate their contents Where-ever they are e xported (4). This 
plant is aifo cultivated not only in the other iſtands which con. 
pole that province, but likewiſe in different parts of the domin;. 
ons of the United Provinces, from whence it is fent in iminente 
quantities over all Europe. 

IN proportion as induſtry, arts, and commerce came to pre 
vail, and to ve underitood here, it was very clearly diſcerned 

nat our deperJance upon another nation, for an article fo nc. 
colfary to tne progrets ot ſeveral reh ee Was Pregnant 
with many inconveniences, beſides the conſtant drain of mench, 
not only for the benefit, but even at 3 e wili of ſtrangers, why 
ſet what prices they pleaſed on what could net be wanted 
In the reisen of Charles the Firſt, a patent was granted to le 
Shipman the King's gardener for planting and curing of madder, 
which he did, and breu: hit it to very great perfection, till, ruin 


the confuſion of the times, he was conſtrained to part Wich 


bis Rock, and give over the trade (?). It was again attempred by 
Sir Nicholas Criſpe, a man ef extraordinary abilities, and «| 

reat public ſpirit, as alſo by perſens well ſkilled therein a 

Viſbech, who, nctwithſtanding many. obitacles that were 
tirown in the: r Way, WO ould certainly have ſuccees ed, had not 
the Dutch reduced, and fer a time kept the price ſo low” that 
for want of fapport they were conflrained to give up the making 
of madecr, +a had io bad an effect, that notwitkſtand:: 2 
the grow:rg 8 01 this plant lor piyfical uics, and {or ge in 

man private gardens, no thoughts were crterta;ned of cultiwa- 
ting it t0 3 e Catcnt, and tor the purpoſes of dieing, till 
within {ei few vears, It then appeared fo rea! 3 in 
itſeif, and of ſuch manifeſt public utility, that an act of parlia- 


(s) The aſſavers are {worn duly to reſpect the o:dinances of Zealand, 

which there are leveral, very explicit and well conſidered. The cafſks gy we 0 
thc arms of the tawn, have the name of the ſtove where made, and the quality 
ot the madder paints « 6 them; ani thus the crecit an.! the reputation of al! 
che difterent parties are ſtaks« 45 which excites a canftant attention and emu- 
on amopen them. Whoever effects on the Jagac ity of thete meaſures, 2 
the rropricty of the ſtates interfciing to prevent private avarice from 1njut in 
the paviick igtere it, Will fee no nat cave to abr that the Dutch in 2 
Comte of years gained this cenmo lily „ n thet they have fo long kept it frem 
their rome re , We 8 9 fad froin Mr. Blyth, who hay 102 been an 
omen in the periamat array became 2fter wards a great proinoter of Ayricu!: 
tte and all iis of anroviments, and 4, confe -quent]y a competent and unſel⸗ 


p:Aca. wWirnels. He. ſays, that Mr Snipman planted madder, and ſet up h 
_ „ks air Raen Messen ar that his commodity was highly commended by u: 
yp} oper todos the diers. I; is evident therefore, that at this time ve we! 
nofſeſſe dos tlue valuable ariidle, which might have heen fnon h19 in plenty as v- el 5 
wy perfection, If this opportunity had boon taken, and the cultivition of maddet 
' an 34 roo he have been) untserſally introduced, it would be no difficult matter 
en Co ennie, that this pation wighit have besen te Ticher for it by ſome 
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nent was obtained to facilitate the deſign, which act hath bee 
ince continued, and many other marks have been given of pub- 
ic approbation (1). It may be conſidered therefore at preſent as 
1 a {tate of progrcfion, and thete 15 very little room to doubt, 
hat, as experience in the management of t increaſes, this im- 
ortant enterpriſe will move faſter ull it reaches the point of 
;erfection. | 3 

IT certainly imports us, both in honour and in intereſt, to 
rroſecute this improvement, now It 15 begun, with Vigour, 
We have all the advantages we can reaſonably with to prompt 
dur endeavours, as we have a great variety of foils as ii tor the 
cultivation of this plant as any in Zcaland or Flanders, and are 
n no danger of being confined in point of room (79). In rejer- 
ence to induſtry our people are not intericur to any, and in re- 
edt to dexterity and diſpatch ſupcricur 10 moſt, as from a 
multitude of inſtances, it it was neceflary, might be proved. 
Something alſo may be truſted to the genius of the nation, 
which has been ever famous for improving whatever inventions 
came into their hands. We may add to all this, that there are 
three very puiſſant motives which cught to ſtimulate our efforts 
in this affair. In the firſt place, we know very well that the thing 
is praQticable, that madder will grow, and grow in as great perſec- 
tion here as any where elle. In the next place, if we ether deſiſt or 
are remiſs in proſecuting this improvement, we may, 2ndindeed we 
muſt, expect to have the price raiſed upon us in reientment for 
our having made the attempt. Laſtly, we have ali the reaton 
that can be to expect whatever encouragement It 15 in the 
power of government to give, ſince no duty is laid upem mad- 


(u) Stat. 31. Geo. II. In the preamble the great advantage: that would tend 
the cultivation of madder are ſuccinctly ſtated, and for promoting 10 in portant 
: deſign, the tythe of every acre on which it is planted is Hxcd at five titus, 
from Auguſt 1ſt, 1758 for fourteen years. Stat. 5 Geo. III. cap. xvii. alter fe- 
citing that the price of the commodity hath been raited, continues the tyche at 
fre ſhillings an acre ſor fourteen years farther from the expiration of the former 
a(t, The ſociety allo for the encouraging Arts, wanutactures, and Commerce 
have promiſed very conſiderable and well confivered premiamis for the envour- 
2ging this very expenſive improvement, as alto (Walch may be or ro nal ime 
portance) for the cultivation of our own wild madder.-—{x tems to be 4 
received maxim that eight years ſhonh: elaple before maden 15 to be planted 
194in on the ſame ground, Bat it js allowed that in the le of Shower, where 
they grow the very befl, they are, for want of land, obliged ty 1 lan it in four 

It is alſo acknowledged that nothing prepares land fy weil toi corn as 
the growing madder, fo that ihey have three large crops of e.zin before madder 
is planted again, If experience ſhould jut this, we necd not, in Bintan, be 
vnder any neceſſity of planting again before the proper tine, w. Eichi will give us 
zn advamage on this principle. But it may be (hat expertonce will tow the 
contrary, and that by proper crops aud propel Miieyethe land may be louner tit 
A madder again, 
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er 1imperted, that no additional weight might be thereb: 
tirown on our manufactures (x). ; 
BESIDES, we find in cther countries people are bent on the 
ſame meaſure, particularly the French, who have made and 
puvliſhed a varicty of experiments that ſcum to throw new 
light upon the ſubjec (y), and to promiſe, if due attention be 
paid to them, rot only equalling the Dutch in their cultivation, 
but even the eaſtern nations, who have been hitherto held inj- 
mitabl2 in their method of dieing cotton (2). On the whche, 
we oughit certainly to be attentive to theſe diſcoveries, and even 
to the experiments that have been made clſewhere in a point 
that fo nearly regards our own intereſts, and the benefits cf 
Which arc, clicarly, as much in our power as in theirs (a). It 


Was 


(x) Ar things now ſtand, madder, which is a capital article in che dieing ma- 
ny, and ia fixing more colours, is lcoxed upon as abſolutely neceffary, and theie- 
tore allowed to be imported free. But if it ſhall once appear to the legiflature, 
tart We can grow It ia as great plenty as well as in as great perfection as in 
Hoang, the fame motive ot encouraging cur own manuliactures will render i: 
expcdicut to take every method (or facilitating the culture of this plant. Wh.t 
thoſe methods will be, the greviers of madder will be beſt able to point out, 
ang trem the attention already paid to them, they may well hope for ſucceſ-. 
The ſum annually paid for tradder is a rent-charge oa cur manufaQurer, ef 
which the former we are rid ſo much the better.—( y) Le Teinturier Parlait, 
par Theodore: Haak, p. 160--167, Dictionnaire de Commerce, ton), ii. col. 
323--32s. Memous fur la Garance & fa Culture, par. M. du Hamel du Men- 
ccau, Far, 1757, 4to. Elements de Agriculture. liv. xi. chap. iv. Diction- 
naire Univericiie d'Hiſtcite Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 269. Beauſod, e Introduction 
2 I'Ltude de la Politique des Finances et du Commerce, tom. i. p. 206, 207. 
Encyclopedie Portatit, tom. ii. p. 113.—(z) This ſubj-& hath employed the 
thoughts and the pen of three very able and knowing men, Meiſrs. Hellot, 
Puhenc!, and D'Ambournay. In centequence of their reſearcher and expe: !- 
ments, !taprea' that it will grow very well on very different foils; that it may 
be with faciticy mropagated by ſeed from the wild madder; that the routs of 
this mater will dea well when green as when dry; that four pounds u 
have the efſe&ts of eight of green concerted into one of dry Dutch madd-:; 
that the green roots may by a proper method be preferved green, and without 
becoming mouldy ſor a long ſpace of time; and that the bazala or ifzri of tl. 
Tuks is very provably the ſame with our wild madder, at Icaſt when cafe 
dried in ſun or hade, will die as bright and beautifn} a colour, though this 35 
to its being wild madder hath been doubted. The French king by an artet of 
his council, dated 24th February 1756, exempte all perſons who ſhall drain me- 
raiſes ſor the culture of this plant from the taille fur twer.ty years, They have 
degun to cultivate it in Germany and in Pruſſia. The Duhlin Society have been 
many vears endeavon: ing to introjuce it into Ireland Ha) It may, in reſpect to 
the cultivation of madder, which if fo ſar introduced as to ferve only our own 
conſumption, would afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence to four or five thouſend 
families, deſerve to he conſidered, Whether ſome improvement may not ve 
made in the manner of giowing it fo as to lefſen the exnenſe ? Cannot the me- 
thod of cuiing it be rendered more ſinple without prejudice to the commodity ? 
Will not the rovts of our vild madder yield a rich colour, and in what propat— 
tion to the cultivated ? Might not the ſea: ching for, and collecting wild med— 
der roots at a proper ſeaſon of the year afford [une aſütlance to the por? Hale 
we no other plants in Britain, the roots of which may aiſy.d as good ade 5 
adder if adequate en ouragement was given to fiad them? When it is ſaid we 
import all our madder from Holland, it is meant of the kran or madder in po- 
der, for ſore we receive in rcots frem Italy and the Levant. V/e . 

caſily 
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was to ſet this in a ſtrong light that ſo much pains have been 
beſtowed on this, and will be likewiſe employed in ſubſequent 
articles; for there cannot be any political truth more certain 
than this, that to leſſen the expenſe of our manufactures is the 
ſur: method of promoting their fale, and conſequently of pro- 
mating induſtry, the only laudable means ot enriching this 
nation, 

SAFFLOWER, ſaflore, ſtyled by the botaniſts Cnicus five 
Carthamus Sativus, in ſome places called from its uſe the ſcar- 
let lower, is a plant originally trom Egypt, and which was 
nct cuitivated in Italy till after the reign of te emperour Vet- 
paſian (4). The root dogs not penctrate deep into the earth, being 
an annual plant. It ſhoots up a ſtiff woody ſtalk, two and 
ſometimes three feet in height, dividing upwards into man 
branches adorned with oval leaves entire, but fhghtly ſerrated 
on their edges, each of the points terminated by a ſpine, not 
very ſtrong or ſharp. The flowers grow fingle at the end of 
each branch; their heads are large, encloſed in a ſcaly em- 
palement, each of the ſcales broad at the baſe, reſembling in 
other reſpects the leaf of the plant, and terminating in a ſharp 
thorn, The lower part of the empalement ſpreads open, but 
the upper ſcales embrace the florcts which ſtand out near an 
inch above the empalement. Theſe are of a bright, orient, 
ſaffron colour (c). When ripe it produces ſeeds which are long, 
of a whitiſh ſhining colour, and have a ſweetiſh bitter taſte, 
and a purgative quality. 

A LIGHT warm ſoil is the moſt proper for this plant, which 
has been cultivated in the vale of Eveſham, and about Burton 
and Aſton in Oxfordſhire (4). The ground ſhould be prepared 
as for barley, with an additional harrowing to lay i: {mooth 

and 


eaſily have the ſeede, and diſtinguiſh, by raiſing them, if the plant be the culti- 
vated, the wild madder, or diſtin trom both, —{ 6 ) Theophr. lib. vi. Hiſt. cap, 
. Dioſc. lib. iv. c. 182. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxi. cap. xv. xxxii. Kali Hitt, 
Plant. lib, viii. cap. ii. p. 392. Reizeri Introduct. in Not. Rer. Natur. &. 
tom. ii. p. 382-667. Where all the properties ol this plant are fully diſplayed, 
which it may be of conſequence to know, if the cultute of it is ever introduced 
into this iſland.— (c) Houghton's Coli-&ions, vol. iv. p. 363-350. Plot's Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, chap. vi. p. 167. Mortimer's Art of Huſband: v, 
B. v. Chap. xix. p. 169 Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, p. 56g. Miller's Gardinet's 
Dcionary under the article Carthamus. Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom in. 
col. 686, 666, 657, DiQionnaire Univerſelle d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 463. 
--(d) The Hiſtory of the firſt plantation is contained in a letter from Henry 
Hal, Eſq: to Mr. Houghton, dated Nov. 14, 1683. He ſays, the land on which 
theſe ſeeds were ſown was mixed ſand, worth about fifteen ſhillings an acre; 
but this being a new improvement, and ſuppoſed greatly to exhauſt the ſoil, a 
ſpat of twenty-five acres Was let to the adventurers at twenty-five thillings an 
acre. By this unde:taking, though in all reſpects very ill- nanaged, they clear- 
ed thirty ſhilhngs an acre, all charges (ihe price of ſecd excepted) deduted, 
Ly the ſale of the flowers only. It was eftimated the whole crop might yield 
zwout 140 buſhels, from under 40 that were ſown. He ſhows theerrours in their 
uu, how caſily they might Le avoided, and, f:vm experiments made by 

himſelf, 
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and even. The moſt material point is the affording it a proper 
xpeſitian, for it will not endure any ſnade. The ſceds ſhould 
be wn in drills as early in the ſpring as the ſ-afon will admit, 
about the beginning of March, though ſome ſay it may be 
done in 3 coruary, in rows at two fect or rather at two fect 
and a pat diſtance. It may be ſown moderat-ly thick, and j; 
a montin's time aſter the plants will begin to appear. A month 
after this they mutt be careſully hoed and thinned, ſo that they 
may ſtand at about ſix inches i ſtauce. After a proper interval 
they arato be hoed again, and thinned to a foot diſtance (. If 
aitcr this the weeds ſhould rife afreth they muſt be hoed a third 
time. It flowers in July, and the florets are then ſeparaicd 
with a ſhort knie, not all at once, but as they become ripe, ſa 
that this may take up a Week's time or more, and the work 
may be perlor ud by women and children. They are next to 
be cauticu'ly ok 1-9 upon a kiln, and are then fit ſor ſale, Such 
ſralks as are intended for feed ſhould be left ſtanding, and 
{1:r:exed to Frog iu'ly ripe, when the ſced will be as gock as an; 
we receive {rom Germany. It is true, that they wall grow to 
their full ze, and appear as fair when leſt in the flower that is 
cut, but upon opening them they will be found hollow, black, 
and empty 7 F 
Tar ute of theſe flowers is to die ſilk of a pink, roſe, and 
other red colours; and for this purpoſe we import annually 
rreat quantities from the Levant and from Germany, where 
they grow plentitully on the banks of the Rh ine, more cipc- 
cially "about Straſburgh. It has been propose 4 to raiſe them in 
Carolina, where without doubt they might he culuvated in 
great perfection; but as they have boon tormeriy, ſo no dui 
they may again be raiſed in Britain, whereby ſo much as we pay 


himſelf, declares it an improvement certainly and cafily to be introduced. Dr. 
Plot alſures Us Colonel Vernon brought it into Oxto: «hire, in Willich county it 
is mentioned allo by Mr. Mortimer 147 The reaſon why theſe þ laits are allow: 
ed at length ſo much room, 1s, that they may be able to nourih ande pe. ' 
their flowers, of which they hear from ſeven to tenor a dozen on one falk. But 
as the ſeed ſometimes fails, and the plauts may die by other accidents, they ar 
therefore. thinned at twice, that this ſpace may be occupied 3 by 114118 
plants. The great ſpace between the rows is to facikuate the hoeing, a- the 
tucccls of this improvement mutt depend on Keeping the ground free from 
weed, ſtirring the earth about the roots, and providing as much as potiie, 
that the plants may enjoy the frce air and warm refreſhing [ ght of the ſun.— 
/) In this, and indeed in all caſes wbere the ſecd has its value as well as int 
plant or'the Bower, it is prepolteryus to expeA both in perſection if cut at! 
lame time. It is therefore always ſa:clt and beſt to allow ſome of the keal: bel 
and ſtouteſt plants, both room and time to perfect their ſced, which wl be 
«iſo found the greateſt æœconomy. It wa: has been obſerved, the cale © 
our clover ſeed. Mr. Hall aſſures us he towed in F: bruary and March, and 
that the flowers were ripe and gathered by th- twentieth of July. The forme: 
were not ſo fine as the latter, which he alcribes not to their tov early ſow ing, 
but to their growing in the ſhade. Neither flowers or ſeed, though he thinks 


bis garden ground richer, were equal to theſe that grew ia the vale, owiag '9 
their having more air and tun. 
for 
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ſor them would be clearly ſaved to this nation (g), They were 
heretofore much uſed in medicine. The ſeeds are exceedingly 
ceable to turkies, geeſe, and other poultry. It may not 
perhaps be amiſs to remark, that it is not only uſed in dicing 
{-athers, but that from theſe flowers, properly prepared, we 
have that famous fucus, which is ſtyled Portugal red, and with 
which the ladies improve, ſhall we ſay, or ſpoil, their com- 

plexions (). | 
WELD, wold, or diers weed (1), which from its producing 
yellow colour, the ancients called luteum, lutum, luteola, or 
utea, is a native of this country, to be found growing wild on 
dry banks, old walls, and other ſuch like places in many parts 
of this kingdom (c). It is chiefly cultivated for ſale at preſent, 
35 it has long been in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. This 
plant, or rather ſpecies, the followers of Tournefort's ſyſtem 
call reſeda, and diſtinguiſh them into ſeveral different kinds. 
But that growing with us is a biennial plant, the root of which 
is compoſed of ligneous fibres; it throws out leaves near the 
ground, four inches long, and about half an inch broad. The 
ſtalks rife to about three feet in height, with leaves, ſmaller in 
ze, but in other reſpeQs very like thoſe at the bottom. The 
tops or points of the {tems are terminated by long looſe ſpikes of 
yellowiſh colcured flowers, which appear about the latter end of 
ſune, and the feed is commonly ripe in September (/). It hath 
becn 


ec) As we are now ſo much improved in the arts of cultivation, and have ſo 
jult notions of the nature and value of improvements beneficial to our manu— 
attures, an attempt not ſo properly to introduce as to recover this, cannot but 
be acceptable to the judicious peruſer. All the objections that can be formed 
zgainſt it, are very fairly ſtated, and as fully anſwered by Mr. Hall; and we 
may therefore hope, that when next undertaken it will be effectually executed, 
-) This plant is cultivated in Italy, Spain, and in _ 1 of France. The 
French however, who conſume a great deal, bring much from other countries, 
end diſtinguiſh it by different names. That from the Levant they cali ſfofranum, 
lat from the Rhine ſafron d'allemagne, and that of their own growth ſafron 
buard, or baſtard ſafron. The ſeed from the u'e they make of it they ſtyle grain 
le perroquet ; Which confirms the obſervations made here.—{z) This laſt appel- 
lion, though commonly given to this, ſeems more properly to belong to ano- 
ther plant, viz. geniſta tinctoria, diers broom, green wood, wild would, wood- 
„alen, and ſometimes diers wood. It grows ſpontaneouſly in many places, and 
will grow any where with very little trouble. The {mall yellow flowers pro- 
inced by this broom are chiefly uſed in dieing coarſe cloths yellow, and in con- 
lin&ion with woad it dies green. It fetches but a low price, the colour being 
dull and but little eſteemed. However, ſome have thought it might be impro- 
ved by ſowing the ſeeds in tolerable ground, keeping it from weeds, and beſtow- 
a a little pains in gathering and curing it. The French call it geneſtrole, 
nd ule it much in the ſame manner that we do.— (4) An opinion has been en— 
tained, founded on the circumſtance of this plant being natural to our coun- 
ty, thatit muſt have been with this rather than woad, that the ancient Britons 
lied their fkins, on a principle either of ſtriking terrour or of ornament. But 
this, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, there are many objections. Beſides the Juteola 
"2s ſo common and ſo well known in Italy, that it is not be conceived the Ro- 
dans ſhould be miſtaken about it.—-(/) Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxx1ii. cap. v. Rail 
Hiſt, Plant, lib. xix. F. 2. cap. vi. p. 1054. lib. xxxi. F. 1. cap. xi. p. 1726. Mes 
te Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 44. 73. Sprat's Hiſtory of the 
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been hitherto the great recommendation of this vegetable |, } 
point of culture, that it would grow on the worlt foils, with. 
out dung, and with very little labour. All which circumſtance, 0 
in relation to this plant are ſtrictly true (n). For this reaſin, 
it is commonly ſown with or immediately after barley or cat, 
without any additional care, except drawing a buth over jt 10 


O 
harrow it in. The reaping ot the corn does it little or no hun, 


as it does not grow much in the firſt year; and the next fumm:; | 
it is pulled and dried like flax. Much care and nicety noweyer j; | 


required, fo as not to injure either the feed or the itaik; 0. 


- which ſometimes happens, damaging both, by letting it ſtand too 

long, or pulling it too green (2). A better and more rational | 
manner of cultivation has becn deviſed, which it is hoped ma- 
be tried, at leaſt, if not followed, ſince it certainly will be ad. 


tended with none of thete inconveniencics. 


TH1s new method is to plough and harrow the ground very | 
fine, without dung, as equally as poſſible, and then ſowing 4- 
bout a gallon of ſeed, which 1s very ſmall, upon an acre, joine | 
time in the month of Auguſt, In about two months it will be 
high enough to hoe, which mult be carefully done, and the | 
plants left about fix inches aſunder. In March it is to be h»d 
again, and this labour is to be repeated a third time in Maß. 
About the cloſ2 of June, when the flower is in full vigour, and 
the ſtalk is become of a greenith yellow, it ſhould be pulled, a} 


Royal Society, p. 299. Worlidge's Syliera of Agriculture, p. r55., 159. Mor- | 


timer's Art of Huſbandry, B. v. ch. xvii. p. 165. Br.dley's Survey of Anc'er: 


Huſbandry, p. 221--223. Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, 482. $39. Miller's Ca- 
er's Dictionary under the a:ticles of Genifta & Roſeda. Le Teintereur patzu, 
p. 167. Dictionnaire de Commerce, torn, ii. col. 612. Flemens d'Agricultu'e, } 
liv. xi. ch. i. DiGionnaire d*Hiſloize Naturelle, tom: ii. p. 474, 475- 4*2, 43-1 


Beauſcbre, Introduction a Etude de la Politique, 8c. (om. i. p. 198.—(m) The 
no qucſlion are very great, and, which is hre, very ſtiiking and apparen! 28 


— 


vantagee. It i» no wonder therefore, that chey ſhouid introduce the culture t 


weld, as promifing corficerable profit with little labour and as little charge 
The way in which it was introduced was very natural to farmers, and their 
method commediou:, and for them ingenious, fo that if they got by it, 85 It 18 
ſaid they did, from two to eight pounds an acre, it giew into 2 habit, which 
they could have no motive to change. But peilons who had more exterſ< 


Ichts, and were capable of reaſoning on better principles, were very likely 19] 


diſcover the errours of this mode of culture, and to point out a more eftectva! 
way of improving weld, which certainly deſerves notice and Commendation, 
(7) It does not certainly require anv great ſagacity to difcern, that it muſt 10 
very difficult, indeed hardly practicabla, to have, hen pulled together, both 
flower and ſeed in perfection. In ſavourable ſeaſons however they came 10 602 
it, as to conceal from themſelves the true ſource of their miſcarrieges; Which 
they imputed to the weather and other unavoidable iccidents, nt to any det, 4 
their mane gement. This is fo common in ether ese, het we need not be 2! 3) 
ſurpriſed at it in this; but the evil being ſhown, the cauſes detected, and th 
remecy laid down, we may hope it wit} he adopted. he improvement“ 
weid, ſo as to render it a rich and certain coicur, by having it 242 41 be 
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ſaHcient quantity of ſtems being left growing for ſeed till Sep- 
te nber (9). By this means the flower and ſtalk, both of them 
being carefully dried, will ſell at a good price to the dicrs, who 
employ it conſtantly, and in large quantities; add to this, that 
the ſeed being ripe, and in perlect order, will yield a very con- 
ſiderable profit. In a tolerable y-ar, when the ſeaſons have not 
been unfavourable, the advantages derived from this vegetable 
will anſwer very weil; but if the ſummer ſhould be remarkably 
fine, and proper care is taken in getting it in, there will be a 
very large produce upon an acre (7). The crop being, as has 
been ſhown, fo early removed, the ground may be cenventently 
prepared for growing wheat the next year. Upon the whole, 
weld is in its nature a very valuable commodity in many reſpects, 


as it ſerves equally for woollen, linen, or ſilk ; dieing not only 


a rich and laſting yellow, but alſo, properly managed, all the 
ferent ſhades of yellow, with brightneis and beauty; a dit 
theſe be previouily dipped blue, they are by the weld changed 
into a very pleaſing green, which our artiits can allo diverſiſy 
into a great varicty of ſhades (4). 


WoaD is a plant not more valuable in its uſcs, than remark- 
able for its being a production as carly mentioned as any in this 


(2) Mr. Miller recommends this method, as rational in itſelf, and confirmed 
by experience. It might ſurely be tried by ſmall farmers, ſince he admits that it 
will do upon indifterent ground, though better on that which is good; laying 
however the principal ſtreſs on attention and tillage. The ſmalleſt flowers 
have the moſt ſubſtance and yield the ractt ccicur; the feed feils for about ten 
ſhillings a buſhel. Theſe ſeem to aſlord encouragement to the cultivating it 
lngly with diligence and application, fince we import large quantities of this 
uſetal and valuable die (thovgh under a duty) which ſtows ſome fault in our 
commodity z and alſo ſhows that there woutd be a ſufficient demand, and a good 
price ziven, for our weld, if, that errour corredcd, it came to market well 
cured, and in full per:etion,—( p) They cultivate weld in foreign countries 
with much aſſiduity, and to great profit. In Normandy, particularly about 
Rouen, they ſow it in the fisids after French beans, as we do after barley, hoe 
u frequently, and dry it carefully after cutting. They eſteem there, as well 
2: here, the ſmall flowers, and thole that grow en a fingle (talk, as yielding the 
richeſt colour. If therefore this was chiefly attended to, and the quality im- 
proved (as it certainly might be) by the culture, we might quickly come to 
export this commodity, which would keep up the price, as well as encourage 
tie growing it. This, confidering it will ſucceed on any light ſoil, and at a 
mail expenſe, ſeems to merit attention; as indeed does every kind of cultiva- 
tion, which has any relation to our manufactute 14) Mr. Colhert, to whole * 
wiidom and application France ſtands indebted for moſt of her manufactures, bad 
zieat regard for dicing; in order to promote which, he inviied experiences! 
perſons from other countrics, encouraged natural philoſophers to turn thei 
thoughts to this ſub je a, and from the liguts derived from both, publiihed in- 
rofions and injunckions, which had very good eftets. Our legiſlature bach 
dot been wanting fince the days of queen Elizabeth in their care in this reſpect 
But the ſtatute of the eighth of Cenrge I. feems to have been made un the matt. 
mature deliberation, by which ſuch ſoreign articles as are neceſſary are exernP! - 
ed from duty, and fuch as might interfere with our own production {amongy 
Vaich is weld) remain charged 


2 and 


 Bukop Gibon's Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Hill's Hiſtory of Plants, 
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iſland, and that by the moſt reſpectable, as well as the moſt au. 
thentic writers (r). It was, as they inform us, employed by die 
ancient Britons of both ſexes in painting their bodt2s, or at leaſt 
their faces; which ſhows that they had then this vegetable. 
and knew by ſome means or other how to extract its colour ( Ky | 
Woad is a biennial plant, the lower leaves of which are of an 
oval figure, with obtuſe points, entire on their edges, and of 3 
very lively green. The ſtalk riſes to the height of about four 
feet, dividing into ſeveral branches, adorned with arrow. ſhaped 
leaves. Theſe branches are terminated by cluſters of ſmal| 
yellow flowers, ſucceeded by pods, which when ripe turn black, 
and in each pod is contained a ſingle feed (!). The growers «| 
woad in this country hire land, generally ſpeaking, in ſome of 
the midland counties, or where-ever they can find it fit for their MI. 
purpoſe, and give a good rent for two years, as they ſeldom oc. 
cupy it longer. , 
Tr1s land is commonly the decpeſt and fatteſt they can meet Ml 
with, neither too moiſt or too dry, and free from ſtones or gravel; M 
a gentle hazle mould is of all others the beſt (). They are very MI | 
careful in ploughing it, and croſs-ploughing of it in high ridgc;, Ml | 
that the froſt may render the earth mellow. They likewiſe by 
frequent harrowings deſtroy the weeds; and if there are any Ml | 
hard lumps or clods of earth, they are beaten to pieces, that WM ; 
ther may be nothing to obſtruct the deſcent of the roots (a). 
| When! t 


5 Cxfar. de Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. x. Pomp. Mela de Situ Orbis, lib. in. 
cap. vi. Vitruv. lib. vii. cap. xiv. Dioſcorid. lib. ii. cap. 216. Plin. Hit. Na,. 
b. XX!1. cap. 1. Oribaſ. lid. x1. fol. 199. Galen de fac. ſimp. med. lib. vi. p 
179. Marcel. Empir. cap. xxiii. p. 162. Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. xvi. §. ii, cap. is 
DP. 842. Tournef. Inftit. 211. Meretti Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannict- 
rum, p. 46.—( ) Czlar ſays expreſsly, that the Britons painted themſelves of 2 

ne colour to make them terrible to their enemies. Mela doubts whether 1! 
vas for terrour or beauty. Pliny makes this rather an act of religion. The 
women in Britain, ſays he, both old and young, die their whole bodies, and !0 
a giſt naked in their ſacrifices, being like in colour to Ethiopians. Crzſar and 
Mela both call the herb vitrum, which in Latin fignifics glaſs. Pliny calls it 
Slaſtum, fays it was common in Gaul, and reſembled - plantain. Glals is 
Celtic word, was the name of the heib, and of the colour drawn fron it, viz, 
blue, as it is ſtill in Welſh, by the ſame name they alſo called glaſs, becauie 
ticirs was of a blue colour. Cxlar and Mela tranſlate the Britiſh word, witereas 
Pliny retains it with a Latin termination.—{?) Fuller's Worthies in Somer!et- 
Niire, p. 18. Blith's Engliſh Improver Improved, chap. xx*v. p. 227135. 
Biſhop Sprat's Rittory of the Royal Society, p. 301. Worlidge's Syſtem of Nen 
culture, p. 4. Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry, B. v. chap. xvi. p, 163. Brad- 
izv's Survey of Ancient Huſbandry, p. 213—:219. Additions to Bedfordſhire i 


b. 3527. Piles Gardiner's Dictionary under the Article atis —(z) In this 2:11 
many other caſes, cuſtom eſtabliſhes a rule. There is no doubt, that on vet? 
deep rich foils woad does adinirably weil: It does not therefore ſullow, it can 
do well on no other ſoil than this. Yet it has been known to do full as well on 
25 old warren brexe up and properly prepared. There is another circumſtarte 
that owpht tn be conſidered, the expolition. The more ſun the better woad, tte 
more thede the larger the crop.—-{w) The tillage is to the full of as gte 
conſegvence a» the ſoil, Suwing in rows with a drill plough is 2 80 
methyl, leaving the plan's ix iche, aſunder, hoeing them un, 
abe! 
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When the ſoil is thus prepared, they ſow or plant the woad, 
allowing four buſhels to an acre. This is done about the mid- 
de of March, though in ſome places earlier, and in others 
later; and they are very attentive in keeping it free from 
weeds, by repeated hoeings in dry weather. As ſoon as the 
leaves come to their due ſize and colour, which is that of a 
very bright green, they begin to cut, and ſo continue through 
the ſummer, making three, four, and ſometimes five crops (x). 
But the two firſt, which they uſuaily mix together, are by 
much the beſt ; the laſt however will ſometimes fetch ſeven or 
eicht pounds a tun. A very hot ſummer makes the beſt woad 
in point of quality; a moiſt one produces the greateſt quanti- 
tr, When cut, it is carried as ſoon as may be to the mill, 
where it is ground very ſmall ; after which it is made up in 
balls. Theſe are expoled to the fun on hurdles till they be- 
come dry, and are then carried again to the mill, where they 
are ground to a powder. This powder is ſpread upon a floor, 
where it is well watered, ſuffered to ferment, and 1s frequently 
turned till it becomes dry, and of a greyiſh white colour, which 
they call ſilvering. After all this long and chargeable prepara- 
tion, it is put up in bags of two hundred weight each, and ſo 
ſent to the diers, who then make a trial of the colour, according 
to which they ſet the price (5). Some plants are however lett 
jor ſeed, and ſuffered to ſtand till that is ripe (z). It would cer- 
tainly be better if only the firſt, or at moſt the ſecond crop were 
taken from theſe plants, and the other leaves left to nouriſh and 
ſupport them, by which the ſeed would be rendered more valu- 
able. An acre in a tolerable year will yield a tun; and if the 


which may be then done with eaſe, and will exceedingly nouriſh the roots, on 
which the vigour and produce of the plant depend. This is apparent in the 
leaves, v.hich when the plants are thus treated grow larger, have more ſub- 
dance, and of courſe yield better than they otherwiſe would do,——(x) The 
number of crops depends chiefly on the weather. Rains bring it forward; but 
they chooſe a warm and dry day to cut it, and are very caretul to do this, when 
the leaves are in their prime. The plants ſhould be hoed after. every cutting, 
to refreth and ſtrengthen the roots. Five crops are very ſeldom taken here, it 
is more common to take but three, and even then, it the laſt be mixed with 
the two former, it would ſpoil all, by diminiſhing their body, and weakening 
the colour.—( y ) It is the quality of the woad that ſhou!d be principally regard- 
ed, and this perhaps would be no diminution of the profits, tor the third wy 
will always ſupply a ſufficient quantity of low priced woad, and the care and co 
beltowed in the culture and curing the two firſt ſorts, would eſtabliſti their value. 
What Mr. Miller from his own judgment and experience hath advanced, ſhows 
'ufficiently, that notwithſtanding our having had the culture of this plant fo long, 
it may be ſtil] improved.——{(z) When full ripe, the ſeeds become black; the 
plants ſhould be then cut or reaped like wheat, and laid in rows to dry, which 
"ey will do in four or five days. They are then to be threſhed, and the ſeeds 
will be good in their kind, and in large quantities. As the feed plants ſtand the 
inter, ſome let the ſheep eat their leaves; but this ſcems to be falſe cecono- 
My, as it weakens the plants, and thereby prejudices the leed both in quantity 
4 quality, New ſecd anlwers belt. | 
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ſummer is very ſavourable a tun and an half. The price cf a tun 
is about eighteen pounds, ſoinctiunes twenty, and even thirte; 
ſo that notwithſtanding there is a great deal of trouble, and v5 
{mall expenſe in growing and curing it, yet the profit is ver. 
conſiderable ; more eſpecially as it is not a periſhing commodite, 
but grows better by keeping (a). | 
Woap not only affords a laſting and ſubſtantial blue, W Hal, 
according to the ſcale of the diers, may be reduced into many 
different ſpades, but is alſo of great uſe in dieing and fixing many 
other colours. But notwithſtanding this, and its being a com- 
modity of our own, the uſe of it is very much declined ſince 
the introduction of indigo; for the purchaſe of which lara 
ſunis go annually out of the nation (5). The reaſon of this i, 
that indigo affords a more lively and pleaſing colour, is manages 
with more eaſe by the dicrs, and does their buſineſs more ch. 
ditiouſly. Yet with all theſe advantages it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that the colour which indigo affords is inferiour tc 
that of woad in many reſpects, and particularly in permanence); 
for which reaſon they are frequently uſed in conjunction ( 
Put the worſt conſequence that has attended the uſe of indigo, 
15 not barely leſſening the conſumption, but abating the price, 
and depreciating the intrinſic value of woad ; fo that lefs care 
is taken in the management of it; to which in a great meaſure 
the inferiority of its colour, at leaſt in ſome places, is at pre- 


(a) Some learned antiquaries, particularly Mr. Baxter, think Glaſtonbury 
derived its name from the cultivation of glaſtum or woad on the iſland in which 
it is ſituated, The Britons called this iſle Inis fiitrum, and the Saxon: tranſtel- 
ed this Glaſteney, i. e. Inſula Glaſtaria, Glatt or Woad Iſland. It ſhould jrem 
the B:itons in this appellation adopted the Latin term, vitrum, by which Ca. 
expreſſed their own woid, glals, 1.e. blue; in-Irith blue is gor, and woad gen- 
min.—(6) Avicenna is ſuppoſed to have deſcribed both woad aud indigo in ſe— 
parate chapters, but under the fame appeliation of nil, that is blue. It is 3 
long time ſince our diers were acquaintcil with a coarſe indigo made up in ie! 
cakes called aneal. But the tive was brought hither irom the Ia Indies about 
the beginning of the laſt century, and was then flyl-d by many glatam indicum, 
1, e, Indian woad, though in truth the product of quite a different plant.— 
(c) It may be lomewhat more than a century fince indigo grew into ule and te- 
putation here, from the facility of uſing it. For Sir William Petty telh ut 


8 * 


woad- colour is almoſt black, that is to ſay of a damſon- colour; this cut 
is the foundation of fo many others in its degree, that the diers have a icaie 
or number of ſtalls whereby to compute the lightneſs and deepnels of this 
colour.“ Thus far this ingenious, inquiſitive, and judicious Writer. As 
woad was uſed to give lolidity and ſubſtance, ſo indigo was employed to give 
bricht pets and luſtte; which nction was adopted in France as well as here.—— 
(d) This is a circurattance ſo natural, that it might well be expected; yet it 13 
more felt, and of coniequence more deplored in France, becauſe, as We zl! 
ſee, woad was an object of more importance there than here, on account of the 
great quantity exported. Many propoſitions were therefore made to remedy 
this coil, and to reſtore the credit of this commodity, but it does not appear 
they have hitherio been thought fo hradicable as tobe carried into ExEculio"; 


jeut 


«c 


the uſing, of woad is one of the moſt myſterious, nice, and hazardous opers- 
tions in dicing. It is one of the moſt laſting colours that is died. An intenie 
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cut owing (d). The declenſion in its conſumption is not the 
-aſe here only, but alſo in other countries; for it was once the 
great ſtaple of Languedoc, and was cultivated alſo in Norman- 
iv, and in other provinces of France (e). As it alſo is in Spain, 
Pcrtugal, the Azores and Canary iſlands, Switzerland, in the 
reichbourhood of Geneva, in different parts of Germany, and 
in Sweden. Our own woad was allowed to be ſuperiour to any 
that we imported; and yet before indigo had fo great an aſ- 
cendant, it was thought neceſſary to lay high duties upon foreign 
woad, for the encouragement ot the growing and manufacturing 
there; which duties ſtill ſubſiſt. If we conſider, that this is 
: commodity in which agriculture is as much intereſted as our 
manufacturers, one cannot well doubt that the preſerving and 
ſtoring it deſerves great attention here, as well as in other 
countries in Europe, where the ſupport of it has been very ſe- 
ouſly conſidered, from the bad effects that have attended its 
decline ( f). An idea has been entertained, that by an altera- 
tion in the manner of curing of it the inconveniencies that are 
ſuppoſed to attend the uſe of it might be removed, and that 
woad might be brought to anſwer all the purpoſes of indigo; 
which, ik it could be accompliſhed, would be moſt certainly a 
great advantage, and an advantage which every true lover of 
his country would wiſh ſhould take place here, rather than any 
where elſe (g). 


(e) Etat de France, par le Comte de Boulanyilliers, tom. ii. p. 567, 578. 
Le Teinturier Parfait, p. 140—155. Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 
73- 75. Elemen d' Agriculture, lib. xi. cap. ii, Nouvelle Deſcription de la 
France, par M. Piganiol de la Force, tom. iv. p. 579. Memoirs pour V'Hitftoire 
Naturelle de Languedoc, p. 323—33i. Beauſobre, Introduction a I'Ftude de 
la Politique, des Finances, et du Commerce, tom. i. p. 204, 205. Dictionnaire 
Raiſonne Univerſel de Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iv. p. 181. Encyclopedie Por- 
tative, tom. ii. p. 391—3093.—(f} In France this plant is called paſtel, gueſde, 
aud in Normandy, voude or woude. The beſt grows in upper Lang ucdoc, par- 
ticularly in the dioceſe of Alby, where the culture and curing diſters not much 
om ours. What we ſtyle a ball, they call cocagne; and fuch a fource- of 
wealth was this commodity in former times, that pais de cocagne is ſlit} a French 
thrale for a country of abundance, a land of goſhen, as Languedoc in thole. 
days really was. For it was then exceedinyly tertile in grain, but things are 
Low entirely altered. When by the decreaſe of the demand at home and abroad. 
the culture of paſtel declined, the people raiſed tobacco and millet ; by which 
their lands became fo exhauſted, as to be incapable of bearing paſtel or con 
This matter is thus explained. Woad required extranidinary and expenſive cy] 
ture, and brought a ſuitable return, leaving the ſoil in the fitteſt Nate for grain; 
thus it was a true principle of plenty; and by the loſs of it Languedoc is no 
longer in any ſenſe, a pais de cocagne.—(g) The author of the natural hiſtory 
Languedoc, who has given an excellent account of the paſtel, and pathet.- 
cally laments its decay, ſuggeſts that woad, if cured in the fame manner as in- 
gigo, might produce as lively a colour; and adds, that from ſome experiments 
made hy himſelf, he is convinced the method would effeQually anſwer. "Th: 
celebrated Mr. Du Hamel du Monceau informs us, that having propoſed to ir. 
Pontenelle, a phyſician in Louviſiana, the cultivating the paſtel there in the 
manner of indigo, that gentleman acquainted him, that by treating indigo af- 
ter the manner of paſtel, he had obtained a very beautiful green; but he did 
cot ſay whether it Was a ſolid and permanent as well as a lively colour. 
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Ir appears from this very ſuccinkt hiſtory, that providence | 
has beſtowed upon us the primary colours, or at leaſt the mate. 


rials from which they are produced, in as great a degree of per- F 
teQion as moſt of our European neighbours. It therefore im. MW 
ports us, to endeavour by every means to render them of the ut. Ml 1; 
moſt poſſible utility. By ſtudying and practiſing every method I p 
of meliorating them by culture; by improving the ſeveral me. Ml : 
thods of curing them; or, if it ſhall be found praQticable, in. MW g 
venting new ones; by endeavouring to add to our preſent ſtock; Ml | 
by diligent inquiries into the nature of other roots, leaves, and Ml 5 
flowers than thoſe, the properties of which have been alread; b 
aſcertained; by tranſplanting into this, or ſome of our adjacent 4 
iſlands, what are at preſent only the produce of other countries; Ml t 
or, if found impra&icable to do it here, then to make the like WM 1 
trials in our colonies, in ſome or other of which there is the . 
higheſt probability, that they might be raiſed in very great per- 


tance towards promoting the excellence and cheapneſs of cur | 
manufactures; but, as has been fully ſhown, of no ſmall imper- 
tance in regard to agriculture, as the growing them here renders 
our land of ſo much greater value ; and this attended with a cir- 
cumſtance directly contrary to the vulgar notion, which is, that 
inſtead of impoveriſhing or wearing out the foil, they contri- 
bute to the improving and rendering it fitter for the production ct | 
other grains and vegetables (i). 

THE improvement of our meadows and paſtures hath been 
attended to, as well as that of our arable lands, more eſpe- 
cially, for between the ſpace of two and three hundred years; 
within which period men's attentions have been according to 
the ſtate of the times, and of our conſtitution, more or leis 
fixed on theſe important objects (k). The fertility and wide 


extent 


fection (4). Theſe are points not only of very great impor- WM | 
| 
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) Theſe ſeem to be the moſt obvious means of advancing the public weal 
in this very material branch of induſtry. Science in the abſtract exceedingly de- 
lights, as well as ennobles the human mind. But an inclination and an endex- 
vour to render ſcience uſeful to ſociety, is ſtill a more pleaſing and a more noble 
principle. What has been hitherto done in this matter, has been rather from 

tradition, imitation, and accident, than from any kind of ſyſtem or regular in- 
quiry. But that much more may be done in this way by ingenious and diligent 
perſons, the intelligent reader will caſily diſcern, if he conſults Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 281. p. 15 & 17. and the curious paper of Mr. de Juſſieu on 
the corn marygold, in the French Memoirs, A. D. 1724, as alſo Mr. Dufay's 
Diſſertations in the Memoirs, A. D. 1737.— (1) This is a fact not denied even 
by thoſe who believe that woad exhauſts the earth on which it grows. But 
they did not perceive this in Languedoc; where, after taking two crops, they 
had recourſe to paſte] or woad the third year. Now this continuing for a long 
ſeries of years without intermiſſion, the depauperating quality of woad mult 
have appeared, as that of tobacco afterwards did, ſo as to render the foil unft 
either for woad or corn.—-(4) Mayſter Fitzherbarde's Boke of Huſbandry, im- 
prynted in the houſe of Thomas Berthelet, 1534. His Surveyinge both in a ſmall 
ſize, 1539. Gonge's Hereſbachius four Books of Huſbandry, 1577, 4to. Harriſon's 
Deſcription of Britain, 1697 fol. Tuſſer's five hundred Points of good Huſbandry, 
1590. Sir Hugh Plat's Flora's Paradiſe, 1600. His Jewell Houſe of Art and 
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extent of our natural paſtures, which is a benefit beſtowed by 
providence, as being ſolely derived from our foil aud ſituation, 
excited a deſire of rendering grounds accidentally inferiour to 
them of equal value. Tis introduced encloſures, that thee 
lands might lie ſheltered and warm, and that thoſe who for that 
purpoſe were at the expenſe of fencing might have the entire 
advantage of them (). The ſituation and expefition of pa- 
ſtures came likewiſe to be conſidered, as alſo the different me- 
thods by which they might be benefited. Next the correcting 
of natural defects, ſuch as the ſpontaneous growing ot ruſhes, 
broom, and heath, grew to be a matter of great conſcquence, 
and a variety of ways and means were deviſed for removing 
tieſe defects, and bringing thoſe lands into a ſtate fit tor graz 
ing (m). The draining of low grounds, and thereby convert- 
ing marſhes into meadows, was aſſiduouſly attended to; as was 
allo the availing themſelves of falt marſhes ()). On the other 
hand, the apparent benefits received by the overflowing of juch 
meads as lay by the fide of great rivers, ſuggeſted the gaining 
the ſame advantage by art, and the flooding of grounds, by 
turning water upon them; which, by altering the courſe of june 
rivulet, or previouſly raifing water for that purpole, was in 
many places very profitably effected (). 

| BESIDES 


Nature, 1653, 4to. His Garden of Eden, 1660, 12mo. fiſth edition. Theſe 
ite both poſthumous works, the latter only by the republication of the Flora's 
Paradiſe, with the addition of a ſecond part. Gabriel Platte's Adams Art re- 
vived, which many aſcribe to Sir H. Plat, 1600. Gabriel Platte's Diſcovery of 
hidden treaſure, 1638, qto. His Diſcovery of ſubterrancal treaſure, 1639, 
4to0. Norden's Surveyor's Dialogue, 1607, 8vo. Gervaſe Markham's Engtiſh 
Huſbandman, 16386, 4to. His Maſter Piece, 1593, 4to. His Way,to win Wealth, 
1638, 4to. Hartlib's Brabant Huſbandry, 1650, 4to. His Legacy, 1651, 4to. 
His reformed Huſbandman, 1651, 4to. Blith's Engliſh Improver improved, 
1653, 4to. Stevenſon's Huſbandry, 1661. Atwell's faithful Surveyor, Cam- 
bridge, 1662, 4to,—( 1) Fitzherbert, the father of our huſbandry, recommends 
incloſures, as ſaving money to the owner, improving the land, keeping tour 
times the number of beaſts, and protecting the r man's property trom the 
cattle of his rich neighbour. Thomas Tuilter, who though he wrote in verie, 
now almoſt unintelligible, was a very honelt, and a very ſenſible man, a great 
friend to encloſures, and for this reaſon quoted by Blith and others, ia ſupport 
of their concurring ſentiments on the ſubject.— (un) There are many chapters 
in Fitzherbert's book of ſurveying on this head, copied with no very contilera- 
ble additions by many ſucceeding writers, and yet but few of cheſe had teen us 
books. They ftole at ſecond hand from one who had: and it is really Woude:- 
ful how his books were ſo long concealed, and thoſe of his cotemporaties and di- 
eiples in theſe ſtudies (for fuch there really were) abſolutely ſtifled and buried 
in oblivion, as appears by the long interval in which little or nothing was 
written on this ſubjeQt.—/n) This has been already ſhown in reipect to Kent, 
Somerſetſhire, and the fens in Lincoln, Cambridge, and Huntingdonſnirze, Was 
principally proſecuted by the clergy and the monks, who having in tho!e times 
an equal aſcendancy in knowledge and in riches, and having beſides permanent 
eſtates, were able to unJertake and execute ſtupendous aud molt coltiy wo.ks 
of this kind, and which, before property was more equally and better dieided, 
few private perſons could attempt -%) We find this mode of meliorating lande 
ſuggeſted and explained by almoſt every writer on agriculture, from Fitz her- 
bert to Worlidge. I: is indeed an imitation of u2ture, and the cloſer it is Kept 
to 
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BESTDES theſe, and a variety of other methods, recourſe was 
had to manures of differcrt kinds, ſuited to the nature of the 
ſoils, and the uſes to which they were to be employed /) 
All theſe were gradually and partially introduced; that 15 to fa, 
they came m by degrees as mens lights increals , and wen 
pur! fued ard practiſed in different parts of the iſland, till their 
utility being confirmed by experience, moſt of them at length 
univerſally prevailed ( (4). By theſe mcthuds very great change, 
were mage, and many wonderful alterations wrought in ri 
face of thinzs; ſo that land became much more valuable, by 
being in its productions rendered much more profitable tha nen 
had been before, or than it could te concæived poflible to render 
it in former tiracs (-). Yet the greateſt improvement had nc; 
yet taken place, which was accompitſhed, though very flowly, 
by the lowing of new lecds, and br inging in thoſe Of force 
countries, by which prodigious acvantages were gained, rad um 
menſe mult,tudes of animals of diflerent kinds rai 2d, ſup- 
ported, and fattened, in conſequence of thele additional labuurs 
and new productions. We have already given a ſpecimen of 


. this in reſpect to clover, thouqh coniidered in another light, and 
x as an intermediate crop, which however may ſerve to throw light 
1 upon this ſujet (s) ; but to render the matter perfecly intel- 
q ligible, it will be neccitary to take notice of ſome other inſtances. 
»1} þ 

iF to the courſe of nature the more eſſectual. The water muſt be of a fat kind, 
| eoriched with toil, mud, or ſlime, not of a poor, hard, hungry nature, 61 im- 
j Firgnated with any fort of mineral. The land mull have a proper potition, be 
i 1:64c4 at the right ſeaſon, and ſo long only as is neceſſary.— p) Thete mulu— 


plied by degrees into A great variety of articles, ſuch as athes, chalk, clay, 
dungs of dilicrent kinds, ditch ſcourings, fuller's earth, lime, malt=dutt, ragat!, 
rage, ſca-land, ſoap— e foot, ſtreet-dirt, turſ-+ſhc . lea-Wecde, Wieck, Or 
1 ore. Mr. Atwell lays of his own knowledge, that lands may be improved 10 
| moie than double in their productions, by one of ods 1] manures well chofen, 

x and judicioully and ſtæadily appiiod.—(g) The progreis of improvements is 1a 
1 turaliy flow, a thing much to be regretted, but not cal remedied, as our bel t 
þ authors on agriculture unanimouſly agree, and of which they g: ie vouſi com- 
| plain. But in regard to this, we are Certainly mending, Huſbandry was for- 
5 merz left entirely to farmers, and moſt of them ind Sen and ignolant ; It 3+ 0 
ſo nov, agriculture is grown into gene eſteem, and many of our ſarmers a1 in 

| goud crcum{tancer, intelligent aud induftiious —(r) When the father cf cu: 
modern improvements, Fitzhe. bent, ſhowed that by enciofhing, one acte it lot 
be rendered as valuable as two, he thought, and very julily, that 12: 
was doing à great deal. When. by cult ente lands, Walle and FOO 
before, wee rendered equa} to theſe, it was c Eg more. But the a 1 
of manurés exceeded all this. In Mor timer, vol. Pp. 101, WE have an iuitance 
of land railcd to twelve times it. income, by! 197,95 one bad foil on another. 
—{ 1) Thi: loving of graſe was an HMmPIovent ent 3 trum the Flem. 95, 
who had got the ſtart of us in huſbandry. But if we had adverted to the: uit 
lit y O01 thus method, We Ti, 1 Et lLave org id LI. «ny of thete S + alles in Our cu 
erounds. What is 905 led the white Datch trereil, Lecaule brevgkt tous fen 
F Flonders by the Ay 'of Holla, and ie very ju ly eſteemed, gicws Laturs:) 
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CAINTFOIN or eſparcette is a vegetable; ; the uſe of which 
ve borrowed from the French, though it is a native Ct this 


hand, and grows plentifully upon the pooreſt chalk grounds 


| near Royſton (7). It 15 ſomewhat more than a century face the 
1 cultivation of it was introduced abuut Graveſend, here, the 
- WT (4 agreeing with it, it produced conſiderable profit, It may 
| WH pcchaps pals for an argument in its favour, that it is no where in 
; WT orcatcer eſteem, or more afliiucuſiy cultivated, than in that 
* n:ighbourhood at this day. Ihe revts of this plan are lirge, 
E ſtringy, and run deep into the earth. The ſtalks rite two fect, 

{ and ſometimes much higher, furniſhed at the bottom v ich 
[ winged leaves, but naked towards the top, Which is teriminatd 
i ly ſpikes of ſoft red flowers, like thoſe of the French ene 
3 ſackle, but ſmaller (4). It Iuccecys wo mieriuhy upon Ginlky 
n hills, if there be a ſurface only of ſix or eight inches ; and with 
5 likewiſe grow very well on a cry Sasel oil. he gronmd 
= that is to receive it ſhould be well proughcd and mage very fine. 
's If fown in rows, the ſe ſhould e about eighteen inches aiunder, 
and abcut an inch ecep. It may be ſown pretty thick, and 
id thinned, by removing the lefs thrivi: ng plants when hotd, 1» :15 
it t9 leave the plants ei; «bt | inches alunder («1 v), In the common 
1- huſbandry, as it is a large ſecd, they allow ſour buſt, ; 1 
'S, ſormerly more, to an acre, but three is from exporicys 


thought by very judiciou, per ſons to be jufficient, aid Half tt: 
quantity will do in drills (x). The ume moſt proper lor juwin, 
m- It 15 the beg ginning or midole of April; but it muſt be dane un 


dry weather, becauſe the ſeeds arc at to burſt when moilt, - 11 


- 
a", 
411, {t) The proper name of this plant is (ain ſoin, ſanum forum, ite. wholelgne 
Ol hay. Some of our old writers ſtyle it French gratt, becaute ve borrow es the 
10 vie of it from them. It thrives as well in Britain as in Ida, and continue 
en, | longer than in France, whence it is in ſome places known by the name of &vcr- 
na- lafting graſs. This ſhows how much ſoil and climate taay be all ted by ey 
belt zd culture.— 2) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxiv. cap. xvi, Ran Hiitt. Plant. lib. X 
e F. i. cap. vi. p. 914. Meretti Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 
LOT - 58. Hartlib's Legacy, p. 1. Blith's English Impraver improved, chap. XXV 
al p. 186. Saint foin improved, ſnowing the benefit Eoglang Ny receive by the 
C it zes ſo called, 1674. Tull's 1 Huſbandry, ct: Ap. Vit. p. 157192. 
on. Elemens d' Agriculture, liv. ix. ch. ii. Dictionnaire d Hiftone. "Ge ter. 
114 v. p. 69 —({w) The advantages ee from this vegetable were weil kao. u, 
as viiverially allowed, and warmly recommended long betare Mr, Tui pubiitied 
able *ny thing on the ſubject, But the culiuic of thus plant being particularly his 
en Fudy, and reac ning about it from «experi nee as Well as theory, per hay N15 
ance chapter en this improverne nt in cur Hufen y 13 not infCriour to an) thing he 
— t ver wrote. [It ſerves moe e. 'pectally to thuw, that ireedom ov thou; br is 48 
„ W '*<quiſite in agriculture as any other ſcience ba [i was the general dectt ine 
r before Mr. Tull“ time, that ſainttoin could Trace be Town tay thick, aun FR 
CWB t1ealons aſſigned Were, that it Was 1 large iecd, that | this inc ans 11 Lot the 
10 better of natural erals and weeds, and came fooner to view a pical robe. On 
rale the other fide, Mr. Pull chlerves this plant hath a tap root, W hich pierce: na- 
1 * feet 1 ito the earth, 10 af al i! rect e wine Palts TT ten of its 1011! ſhinent 
from below the ſtaple of the ground therefoz “, when thick toy n, thete roots 
51% | Parve each och r en the fame re , 1 3 produces ON Hom in forty 


o_ es a larper crop ch zu its oven natulal grate Cr 1h if, and from this caute alto 
hen thin ſows 2, and pro gperly . 8849.1 ty too "ity 3 ivnlurmuch, that a blant 01 
10 Mlolu bath been Icarce Knew. ta dit a natur death 


mut 
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muſt not be fed the firſt year, but it may be mowed towards the 
end of July. The next year it may be mowed in May, and 
the ſooner the hay is removed the better, for it quickly riſcs 
again, and may be fed with ſheep till September (5). 
SAINTFOIN is generally allowed to be one of the greateſt 
improvements ever practiſed here, as by the help of it many 
dairy farms have been ſet up in places where it would otherwife 
have been abſolutely impradticable (z). The hay, when pro- 
perly made, and the ſeaſon favourable, is equally wholeſome 
acceptable, and nutritive to black cattle and to horſes, is made 
with more eaſe, is liable to fewer accidents, and affords a large; 
quantity than moſt other kinds of graſs (a). Some for this rea- 
fon mow eit twice; but, in the opinion of good judges, it is 
better to take one crop only, and then to feed it cautiouſly 


and ſcaſonably with ſheep, which are ſpeedily fattened 


thereby, and at the ſame time improve the land. When it is 
left for ſe-d it ſhould not be fed at all. It is then to be cut in 
September, when the fecd is fully ripe, and afterwards very 
carefully threſned (5). In France, they feed their horſes with 
this ſeed inſtead of oats, and experience hath taught them thet 
it will go much farther, It is aiſo very ferviceable in feeding 
hogs(c). It is evident from theſe circumſtances, that it muſt be 
exceedingly profitable, more eſpecially as it docs not wear out like 


(y) The judicious reader is defired to remember, that what is ſaid in the 
text 1s by no means to control the judgment of perſons verſed in huſbandry, cr 
to eſtabliſh any theory or practice in this or in any other article, but ſimply to 
ſtate ſuch ſas and ci cumſtances as might beſt ſerve to explain the nature ard 
effe de, the riſe, the progreſs, and the conſequence of our improvements.— 
(z) In this reſpe& it is eaſy to diſcern that it muſt be of infinite conſequence. 
In dry, chalky, ſtony, flaty, barren hills, it grows and thrives exceedingly. 
This is owing to the fibres of the tap root creeping through the interſiices of 
the ſtone or ſlate, and finding thereby tood, to which other plants could never 
reach. Beſides, where-ever it thrives, cows find an wholeſome plentiful paſture, 
and from thence furniſh abundance of rich well-taſted milk.——(@) Mr. Tu! 
reckons four ſorts of this hay, the virgin, bloſſom'd, full grown, and threſned 
hay; the firſt in his opinion is is the beſt that can be made, and may be wort: 
to the owner four pounds. He affirms, that the hay from a fingle cultiva:c4 
plant may weigh about half a pound. But taking them at a quarter only, it wi! 
make two tun for a crop upon an acre, Other intelligent writers agree wilt 
him nearly in this computatien, which may be taken for truth,——-(þ) In this 2+ 
in all matters of the like nature, much depends upon ſkill and cate in the cutting, 
threſhing, and curing. This ſeed (on account of the large quantities common; 
ſown) ſeils for three ſhillings a buſhe]. Some ſpeak of five quarters, but four i 
great, and three quarters on an acre a good crop. The threſhed hay of ſuch 4 
crop may be worth forty ſhillings, and the cha from the feed twenty, the a» 
termath paying for the cutting and threſhing,—(c) When the cuſtom of ſowirs 


this ſeed very thin comes generally to prevail, it Wil evidently reduce the cc 


ſumption and perhaps the price. In that caſe it will be very material to cont- 
der every other uſe to which it can be applied. The making it in conjun2:95 
with other things ſupply oats in feeding horſes, the enabling ſows to bring up 
more pigs, and the uſing it in feeding and fattening a!l forts of poultry, my, 12 


ſome degree, at leaſt, arſwer this eed, 
eto. 
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clover, but will laſt with very little manure for twenty years 
andif ſowed in rows, and properly hoed, more than twice that 
time (4). Beſides, inſtead of impoveriſhing, it greatly enrich- 
es the ſoil, ſo that the land when broke up, and thoroughly plough- 
ed, is ſo manured by the large rocts of this. plant, as to be fit 
{or any kind of corn, and when a convenient number of crops 
have been taken, may be laid down and ſown with ſaintfoin 
again (e). Though it is true, that it grows, and with great pro- 
ft, upon the worſt lands, even upon thoſe that are flaty, and 
makes them better, yet it is acknowledged; that the greateſt 
crops are, as might be naturally expected, reaped from the 
beſt ſoils ; ſo that in this light, of being equally adapted to poor 
and rich ſoils, it may be confidercd as a general improvement, 
and it has accordingly been cultivated with ſucceſs in moſt coun- 
tries (/), and is ſtill diffuſing itſelf in proportion as hufband- 
ry is more ſtudied, and as its principles become better known. 
LUCERNE, luſerne, or luzerne, is the only vegetable held to 
be ſuperiour in its kind to ſaintfoin. It is the Mx pica ef the 
ancients, ſo called becauſe it came originally from Media, and 
ſpreading through Perſia, became at length known to the Greeks 
who cultivated it aſſiduouſly, and commended it highly (g). 
From Greece it was transferred to Italy, before the time of Cato 
or Virgil, was inthe higheſt credit with the Romans, who from 
the benefits they received by it, were led to treat the culture of 


(d) Though ſaintfoin laſts longer than any graſſes, it ſtands leſs in need of 
manure, on account of its drawing the greatelt part of its nouriſhment below 
the ſtaple of the ſoil. In the fiſt year however, when the plants are young 
and tender, ſoot, peat, and coal-aſhes ſerve to cheriſh them, and quicken their 
growth. After the fult year, they require leſs hoeing, and when old may be 


revived by ſtir ing the earth 9 with the plough.— (e) The molt intelli- 


gent writers differ as to the cauſes of this, but they all agree in regard to the 
fact. The ground muſt be well tilled, on the breaking up of ſaintfoin (for want 
of which ſome have failed) ; and this precaution taken, it will produce three 
large crops of grain, without the aſſiſtance of dung, and this on a il, which, 
before it was improved by ſaintfoin, would have yielded but an indifferent crop 
even with the help of manure.—(f) As to the profit ariſing from ſaintfoin, Mr. 
Kirkham mentions an eſtate of one hundred and ten pounds per annum, fo im- 
proved thereby as to be fold for faurteen thouſand pounds. Mr. Tull confirms 
this, and adds that a farm in the ſame county (Oxfordſhire) which while arable, 
diſtreſſed the tenant at no more than ten pounds a year, when planted with 
faintfoin was let for one hundred and ten pounds per annum, and proved a good 
bargain. Theſe were both ſlaty lands, worth only from one to two ſhillings an 
acre, and never would have been worth more but for this improvement. As 
great as the advantages are, which have Leen already derived from this vegeta- 
ble, the ſubſequent article will ſhow, that managed in the ſame way, it may 
poſſibly be rendered (in ſome oils at leaſt) ſtill more beneficial. -g) Dioſcortd, 
lib. ii. cap. cxvii. Theophraſt, de Plantis, lib. viii. cap. 8. The former of theſe au- 
thors tells us, that the ſeeds being mixed with ſalt were for their agrecahle taſte 
eaten in pickle, and that the whole plant was acceptable and nutritive to at- 
mals. Pliny informs us, that Amphilochus wrote a whole book on the me4:c2 
and cytiſus; that is, the lucern and the ſhrub trefoil, which were in the ut- 
moſt credit with the ancients; and the latter, though not intro luced here, is 
ſtiſi ia great eſteem in the eaſt. 


it 
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it with all poſſible induſtry and attention . It Rouriſhed with, 
them ſo long as their empire flouriſhed ; but when that was ov 
run by the barbarous nations trom the North, it is no wonder 
that a thing which required, or, as their writings ſhuw, u. 
thought to require ſo much {kill and diligence, fell graduail, 

to Gifactude and oblivion, It had been before this tune e 
into Spain, where it was preſerved, and fpread itte, eſpecial; 

in Andaluſia (i). When the arts revived, it returned from then, . 
into Naples, and by degreescame again into ſeveral parts of Italy, 
It made its way from thenccintuthe ſouthern provinces of Franc, c, 
and from the place where it was fhrit or principally cultivated, it 
was called grand trefl:, trefle, ou foin de Bourgogne (J); that 
15 great tretoil, Burgundy hay, or Burgundy tretoil. About twy 
hundred years ago it came into the Palatinate, and ſome other 


* 45 


Parts of G. rmany, where it did not continue long before the 


tune of it reached hither (J). 

BuT it was the fame only, depending on the teſtimonies cf 
ancient authors, as to its worth and excellence, and the relation 
of foreign writers, that this valuable vegetable ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
was Cuitivated in other countries. But notwithilindus g this, and 
notwithanding cur taſte for huſpandry revived, yet for man 
years nothing more was heard of the medica, owing very p1v- 
bally to an opinion, that it would ſcarce be reconciled to ou! 
Keil and climate (m). As foon indeed as ſaintfoin was intro- 


duc cd 


(+) Virg. Georg. lih. i. p. 216, Varro de Re 3 lib. i. cap. xIi. Coin, 
mel. lib. i. cap. xi. Plin. Hit. Nat. lib. xvili. cap. xvi. Pallad. lib. iii. tit. 6. 
lib. v. Aenſ. April. tit 1. Iſidor. Origin. lib. xvii. cap. 4 Kali Hiſt. Plant. lib, xv 
& v. cap. viil. p. 950. Columella and Palladius ayroe, that medica, prop: 
cvitivated, would laſt ten years, Pliny extends this period to thirty. We have 
* had tuthcient experience to determine the point in reſpect to Britain.ä— . 

thiol. in Dioſcorid. p. 330. where he tells us, it is called by the Spanien, 
a4 i. It was in high eſteem among the Moors, who were great arm 
Sd jn that reſpec their expulſion was a fatal blow to Spain. They have al 
excellent kind of ſaintfoin, which from thence was brovgh! into Fra: be 
Compte and into Burgundy. The French are ſtill deſi ous 0 procuring the 
of hoch ſaintfoin and jucern from Spain, though their own 18 very ed. — 
N uoin, in his notes upon Pliny 49 s, that the medica of the ancien 
dein, vulgarly called frirtfoin, Theſe plants indeed, were formerly, even 


3 
3 


e writers, frequently confounded. A. Speed {peaks ot ſainttoin, wi. _ 
be cut {cyen Or e! 30 times in a year, required a very rich oll, and Was Ni 
be fed by cattle, This muſt be the Jucern, of which he had heard, and aa 
tweran y but was not able to diſtinguiſhit, having never perhaps ſcen . — 7 
das brought into the lower palatinate in A. D. 1573, or thereabouts. The baren 
Conrad Heretach mentions this, and fave the Germans called it Wel Ke 
Mr. Cr ooge t:an lated his four books of hufbandr y ſoon after they were pubic. 
2nd thu it cane known to us, Ent known farther than it might have bree 
Nm Columeila, Pliny, ard Palladius; which, how well ſoe ver their 415 ectic 
mike ſuit Ea, Wouid by no means antwer in Britain.— (, Goozc's he 


A 7 5 Huſha: dv, fol. Je, 36 H - art 65 © ] EP? Cy, P. 4. 111— 118. Ruth“ © a- 


ef lrorever improved, Chap. XY. p. 132, Adam Spced's Adam out of Edce, 
16-3, 12.60. chap. v. Wor! do &'$ 5) rin + Hutbandry, p. 30. Mortimer's 4" 
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duced a complaint aroſe, that lucern, by which name the me- 

cica was now known, had been too much neglected. We be- 
gan then to have better and more di{lintt accounts of it, and 
the manner in which it was cultivated in France. It does not 
however appear, that even after this revival of its reputation, 
there were any efforts made to introduce it into this country, 

When it was firſt made knoven, it was conſidered as a curioſity, 
and when at length the introducing the cultivation of it came to 
be looked upon as an improvement, the trials that were made 
of it were by no means attended with ſucceſs, or at leaſt not 
with that degree of {ucceis requiiite to gain it credit with the 
public (7). It is in truth but very lately, and chicfly in conſe- 
quence of repeated accounts of benclits derived tron it in the 
ſouthern provinces of France, that we came to confider in car- 
neſt the poſſibility of bringing it into Britain (). W * thus 
conſidered, it ſtill met with many difficultics. For though the 
ingenious Mr. Tull had a very high opinion ct it, conieſſi d 
its ſuperiority to ſaintfoin, and believed he had found the only 
method by which it could be cuhlvated here to profits yet he 
ſtill profeſſed he had his doubts, how far, conſidering the difh- 
culty of finding proper lands for its reception, it could ever 
become a general improvement (%). Notwithſtanding this, 
ſome ingenious and enterpriſing aeg having the honour ct 
their country, the credit of agricuiture, and the national 8 
that might arite from it at Ecart, wn tar from detpairing. It 
is to their ſpirit, perſeverance, and jagacity we owe this prot- 
pect we have, that lucern may, at no very diſtant period of 
time, be added to the lik of our numercus mogerr d prave- 


ments. Whenever this ſhail happen, the ſuccinct Eiftory we 

of Huſbandry, B. i. chap. iv. p. 39. Bradley”: « Surv y of Agcient Eifſbandry, 
p 112. 1743; 207: Tall Llorle-uacig yh Eule andry, Lap. *in. Mitier's Gar- 
dener's Di ionary, under medica. Dr. W. Harte's Lagen Hufuuiny, Ely 
ii. containing an account of the culture of lucern.— lr) Prom per ling and ecn- 
ſilering the authors cited in the former note, the account given 1 the text was 
taken, As things have been ſince explaine, it appears no wev tt. 2ng0 that ohr 
5ſt experiments gave us no favourablc img Ns of this valuable vegetable 


But it does great honour to thoſe ingeniou —_ , who from meditating on 
the circumſtances attending them, traced gut the ereus commatted, and tens 

di:cQed a new and effectua! method — 23. It was, confidering things in thi: 

point of view, no great national | los that theie fiift attempts were not oy oftal'ie 
in any great degree. Bccavie Ly 155 means the cultivation of lucsen wa: con: 
ned to the conduct of thoſe who br -x 1elure, abilities, and, which was equal. 
ly neceſſary, were in Circumſlances t: it enabled them to purſue their ow 
0 hemes, however tedious and exp enfive iu the gutſet, Fowever Precartous or 
uncertain in their iſſue- (2) e e. % 15 notions, meſt of our lands were 
tn poor, too rich, or too col fs lucern nantes in the Way of the common: 
huſbandry. But being ſet in rows, at proper d. kances, fo as to admit horte 
hocing ia the intervals, and hand- hoeing So the plants, he am med the 
would be as healthy and vigor on e, ear cutting as often, and laſt as long, or even 
longer in Britain, than either {1 France or lar, provided the oil Wasasteea- 
ble; in which he did not go Levy. mnt, 
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it with all poſſible induſtry and attention (4). It flouriſhed oy 
them ſo long as their empire flouriſhed ; but when that was a 
run by the barbarous nations from the North, it is 
that a thing which required, or, as their writings ſh W, 
thought to require ſo much {kill and diligence, tell gr . An 
to Ciiſactude and oblivion. It had been before this time carr), 
into! Spain, where it was preſerved, and foread itte! i, e 
in Andaluſia (i). When the arts revived, it returned trom then 
into Naples, and by degrees came again into ſeveral parts of I; :1; 
It made its way fromthencc' ntoths fouthern provinces of Franc, 
and from the place where it was firit or princip. Iv cultiv ited, 
was called grand trefle, trefle, ou foin de Bourgogne (4) ; 
is great tretoil, Burgundy hay, or Burgundy tretoil. About tu 
hundred years ago it came into the Palatinate, and ſome oth; 
Parts of Germany, where it did not continue long belore the 
tune of it reached hither (/). 

Burr it was the fame only, depending on the tcſiamont 1 
ancient authors, as to its worth and excellence, and the reits 
of foreign Writers, that this valuable vegetable ſtil fubliftcd, an, 
WAS cultivated i in other countries, Put notwithſtanding this, ay, 
notwithanding cur taſte for huſbandry revived, yet for man; 
years nothing more was heard ot the medica, owing very Pie 
bally to an opinion, that it would ſcarce be reconciled to cut 
ſoil and climate (). As ſoon indeed as ſaintfoin was intro- 
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(+) Virg. Georg, lib. i. p. 216, Varro de Re Ruſtica, lib. i. cap. xit. Cv: 
mel. lib. i. cap. xl. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xvili. cap. xvi. Pallad. lib. in. tit, 6. 5 
lib. v. Aenſ. April, tit 1. Iſidor. Origin. lib. xvii. cap. 4 Kali Hiſt. Plant, lib. x 
& v. cap. viii. p. 550. Columella and Palladius agree, that medica, pro! 
eultivat. d, would laſt ten years, Pliny extends this period to thirty, Wenn 
not had tuthcient experience to determine the point in refpett to Britain.— 
Mathiol. in Dioſcorid. p. 330. where he tells us, it is called by the Spent 
altella. It was in high eſteem amongit the Moors, Who were great arm 
zu in that reſpeck their expulſion was a fatal blow to Spain. They have 449 
excellent kind of faintfoin, which from thence was bronghe into Fr 
Compte and into Burgundy. The French are ſtill defi. ous of procurt ies 
„ hon taintfoin and ucern from Spain, though their own 18 very 528 
uc uoin, in his notes upon Pliny tays, that the medica oi che ancien 


Lern, vy garly called ſaintfoia. ele plants indeed, were 70 merly, een 
2 10 * ters, fr eq! 1ently confounded. A. Speed {peaks or i2int hichin 

be cut ſcven or el _ times in a year, required a very rich {oi}, and was n. 
be fed by cattle This muſt be the lucern, of which he had heard; ann 01 


ticeran ; but was not able to diſt! :nguiſh it, 8 never perhaps ſcen r f 
das brovehe into the lower Palatinate in 50 D. 1573, or there about. I l 
Cenrad Herchbech mentions this, and favs the Germans calle dS it Weft 

Mr. Cooce tranfated his four books of hufbandry Yoon aft e: they were pu 

2nd the” it ene known tous. Ent khownno farther ks it mieht have een 
em Coun ls, Pliny, ard Paliadius; which, how well foe: cl their on 10; 
nike ſuit Italy, would by no means anſwer in Britain.— (. Gooze 5 ee 
Art o Huſhandry, foi: 3c, 36: Hartlib's Legacy, P. 4.112—115. Riith's Fn 
e] Þ: 1-531 0VeE improve. d. (h Ap. "SAP b. 188. * am Spee 1 Adam out 0: Ed. * 
162), 1200, Chap. v. Wa: tees Sytem of Hutbandry, p. 30. Mortime:“ 4 
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wced a complaint aroſe, that lucern, by which name the me- 
ca was now known, had been too much neglected. We be- 
en then to have better and more diſtinct accounts of it, and 
de Manner in which it was cultivated in France. It docs Not 
LoOWever appear, that even after this revival ot its reputation, 
cre were any efforts made to introduce it into this country. 
hen it was firſt made known, it was conſidered as a curioſity, 
and when at length the introducing the cultivation of it came to 
be looked upon as an improvement, the trials that were made 
of it were by no means attended with ſucceſs, or at Jeait not 
wich that degree of ſuccets requiſite to gain it credit with the 
public (5). It is in truth but very latclv, and chiefly in conſe— 
guence of repeated accounts of benclits derived iroin it in the 
ſzuthern provinces of France, that we came to conſider in car- 
neſt the poſſibility of bringing it into Britain (). When thus 
conſidered, it ſtill met with many difficulties. For though the 
ingenious Mr. Tull had a very high opinion ct it, conieſſed 
its ſuperiority to ſaintfoin, and belicved he had found the only 
method by which it could be cultivated here to protit, yet he 
ſill profeſſed he had his doubts, how tar, conſidering the difh- 
culty of finding proper lands fur its reception, it coutd ever 
become a general improvement (%). Notwithſtanding this, 
ſome ingenious and enterpriſing perions, having the hondur Gt 
their country, the credit of agriculture, and the national profits 


that might ariſe from it at heart, were far from detpairing. It 


is to their ſpirit, perſeverance, and fagacity we owe the prol- 
ect we have, that lucern may, at no very diſtant period of 
| 5 5 ) 


time, be added to the liſt of our numercus modern imprave- 
17 . 1 * 7 0 ) 1 
ments. Whenever this ſhall happen, the ſucceinct Eiſtory we 


of Huſbandry, B. i. chap. iv. p. 39. Bradley's Survey of Agcient Eu ſbandlr: 
P. 112. 173. 201. Tull's Horſe-nociag Ruſbandry, chap; xiii. Miiier's 2 
cener's Diftionary, under medica. Dr. W. Harte's Eiiay#on Huſoim!y, Fizy 
1. containing an account of the culture of lucern.— fz] From perifing and con- 
ele ring the authors cited in the former note, the account give inthe text was 
taken. As things have been ſince explained, 't appears no Way 10 enge thas ons 
tt experiments gave us no favourable imprefion: of this valualle ve tab! 

1% it does great honour to thoſe ingenion+ perſons, who from meditating on 
the crcumſtances attending them, traced cut the errguis commatted, and taeace 


C!:ted a new and effectual method, -'-) It was, conſidering things in this 
eint of view, no great national loſs that theſe firft attempts were not profitable 
I! 


| any great degree. Bccavſe by this means the cultivation of lucern was con- 

ned to the conduct of thoſe who had leiſure, abilitier, and, which was equal, 
iy neceſſary, were in circumſlances that enabled them to purſue their own 
nemes, however tedions and expenſive in the outtet, Powever precarious. or 
v1certain in their iſue—( þp) According to 165 notions, moſt of our lands were 
1% poor, ton rich, or too cold for lucern tance dt in che way of the comme 
"\Þandry, But being ſet in rwe, at proper ditkances, ſo as to admit hore- 
being in the intervals, and hand-hoeing about the plants, he afiimed ther 
would be a5 healthy and vigorons, bear cutting as often, and laſt as long, or even 
anger in Britain, than either in France or Italy, provided the toil was ayrewa- 
Le: in which he did not go bevuiy truth, i 


Es 1 c 
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have given will be read with ſome degree of profit as well a; f.. 
tisfaction (9). ; 


THAT kind of the MEDICA, which is known to us by the 
name of lucern, hath a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk 
which in very good land will riſe four feet high, ſhooting 5 
three leaves at each joint, ſhaped like ſpears, and ſerrated at 
their tops. The flowers grow in ſpikes, to near three inche. 
in length, ſtanding upon naked foot ſtalks, riſing from the 
wings of the ſtalk, are of the butterfly kind, of a fine pute 
colour, which are ſucceeded by lunar or ſcrew-like pods, con. 
tuning ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds (r). Lucern has been cy]. 
tivated with us in three very different manners. The firſt wiz 
in the broad-caſt or common mode of huſbandry, and thi; 
either with or without corn, neither of which anfwered. l. 
reſpect to the firſt, the corn drew from it ſo much of its ge- 
ceflary nouriſhment, that it hardly recovered it, and in the 
other, thou ch it did ſomewhat better, weeds and natuyrz! 
erafs generally choked it in a couple of years, fo as to take 
avszay all hopes of a future crop (g). ir, Pull, as hath 
been already obſerved, thouglit theſe diſſiculties might be in 2 
great meaſure removed, as in truth they were, by drilling the 
plants in rows, and by frequent horſe and hand-hocin? 
them, which was the ſecond method. This indeed fucceed-6 
mcomparably better than the former, and where the land 1: 
very rich may produce large and laſting crops (f): But th: 
third method, though in the beginning more troubleſome and 
mere expentive, bids by much the faireſt, as there is no necet 


fo) Among other reaſons, becaule it hows that an improvement is not ge 

Ser'nd by being delayed, but may be an object of rational hope, though not 1+ 
fefred in a courle of centuries ; that it is a tal ſervice rendered to the pu“ 
ro keep this hope ahve, by repeated revivals of the proper reaſons for attemptin: 
fuch an improvement ; and that when cordially eſpouſed by proper patrone, more 
ny be done in the face of twenty years than in ſeven times twenty years pic. 
ce ding. — () There are may forts of medica; and thereſ{ore this by Cluſtus 51 
ether evyneint writers t2thn been ſtyled medica legitima, by Hag eld authors m 
dic folter. The medica paluſtiis or meadow medic, and ſome others ment! ny) 
by D.. CHriſtopher Merretr, ac ative of this county, and perhape we miy 15. 
mly to them, what was emptaticaily ſaid of lacern, that they have {fome » 
dem at lea) been too much and tov long neglected.— . It was however '? 
thele fruitlefs attempts that the d:lcovery of 2 more Cacceſ;;ivl method of treu 
this very valuable plant was due, When ſown with corn, here and these 986 
ef them remained, though the crop miſcarried, and many more where n 
themſelves, and the ground afterwards tilled. Theſe agic lolita: y plants com NE 
ed to grow an! thijve heyond any that hid Heen cultnzated with the utmott ca:, 
winch ſhowed that giving room, and ſuitable tillage, was all they wanted. - 
tt} Fiom a true ſenſe of this the tows, intervais, hetſe and hang ociuge, 2, 
xe!2ined in the third method. Air, tillage, and keeping the foil tice one 
weeds and graſs are princes common to both, and vpor which than ſucte dr- 
penis. In the broad-caft method theſe are and muſt be wanting, 19 When ks 
beiliun of the fiſt attempts ſeem jultly a'tributed. But then, as nas en 
frow1 in the former note, they weir not uſtiels, ſince pat erro ur” pointed tte 
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Gy of being extremely nice in the choice of the ſoil. The 
bet is allowed to be a rich loamy earth, but, except moiſt mar- 
tv lands and tiff clays, none need to be excluded (½). 

"Tax third method conſiſts in chooſing a proper ſpot for a 

wucſ-ry, in which the lucern may be ſown towards the end of 
| March, and by the middle of Auguſt the ſtalks will be about 
-iohteen inches high. They are then to be very carefully raiſ- 
of out of the earth, when both the plant and the root are to 
be amputated with a pair of ſciſſars, leaving the former about 


gve inches above the crown, and the latter from eight to ten 


| inches in length, and immediately after this clipping they are 


of the plant. 


to be thrown into a tub of water. They are next to be planted 
with a dibble or ſetting-ſtick the ſame day, in a piece of 
| round which hath been previouſly and properly prepared, 
ploughed, and reduced as fine as poſſible. They are to be 

planted after the manner introduced, by what is called the new 
| huſbandry, leaving the plants about a foot aſunder, and with in- 
tervals about forty inches, to make room for horſe-hoeing of 
the latter, and hand-hoeing of the former, which keeps them 
in perfect health, and allows every plant the ſpace requiſite to 
live and thrive (w). Lucern thus tranſplanted will not reach its 
full perfection till the third year. It is true, it may be cut 
thrice the firſt, and five times the ſecond year; but the quan- 
tity ariſing from theſe cuttings will by no means equal thoſe in 
fucceehng years, when if the ſeaſon be very favourable, it 
may be cut even fix times, and yield largely every cut- 
ting (x). The trouble and expenſe attending this method, 
which it muſt be acknowledged are very conſiderable, are 
on / neceſſary during the firſt two years; and as lucern will 


() In this lies the great merit and ſuperiour excellence of the third method, 
25 it removes Mr. Tull's objection or rather apprehenſion, that lucern with all 
advantages (of which he had a very juſt and high ſenſe) could never be ren- 
Gered a general improvement, This was the laſt, and in the conception of the 
beſt Judges, the moſt arduous ſtep to be taken in order to put Britain on a level 
with France and Italy in reſpect to lucern as well as ſaintfoin.—(w) The conſe- 
quence of cutting the tap root, is its puſhing no longer downward, but horizon— 
tally, and therefore tranſplanted require a greater ſpace between them than 
rilled roots, Dr. Harte allowed thirty perches for a nurſery, and four ounces 
of ſeed to a perch, At firſt he allowed but two feet between the rows, and fix 
Inches between the plants : But finding they ſtood too cloſe, he reſolved to thin 
them, and this ſuggeſted a new and better method, which in few words is this; 
tranſplant an acre according to the firſt method, which may contain 26,000 
roots, let another acre of ground be properly prepared, and in the ſpring remove 
ge, of the plants, and diſpoſe them as direQed in the text; by this a ſe- 
12 aurſery will be ſaved, a year gained in point of time, and two acres of 
_—_ Ry good inſtead of one.—(x) When properly cultivated, it will ge- 
1085 y * fit for cutting by the tenth of April. It is fit when ſixteen or eigh- 

0 "i high. It ſhould be cut even in the nurſery when about to flower, 
f 8 ff owering weakens the roots. This operation is better performed with 

ap hook than with a ſithe, becauſe the latter is apt to wound the crown 
It is proper to cut towards the cloſe of October, though but 
ches high, for the health of the plants. 
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laſt ten years, and with proper manag- ment perhaps longer 
will anſwer very well, as the advantazes reſulting ſrom it ar. 
ſingularly great ()). To lay nothing ot its beauty and agree bl 
appearance when thus regularly cultivated, it is much carlicy . 
tor cutting than meadows, which is a circumſtance of ng H 
conſequence (z). It is valuable alſo in reſpect to its certain 
for though the firſt and the laſt cutting depend upon the (ca, 
yet the intermediate are very regular, and in that reſpec his, 
terviccable, It yields very large crops, to the amount func. 
times of five tuns upon an acre (a). It is generally compu, 
that four pounds weight of green lucern will make one pound 
of hay, and both the grals and the hay are in the higheſt eſtecm. 
For with proper caution in the diſtribution, it is held the m8 
wholeſome and nutritive of any vegetable whatever, which 1: 
the leſs to be diſputed, ſince it has maintained its reputation 
this reſpec, in ſo many different countries, and for 0 many) luc- 
ceſſive centuries. It is of general utility; for though cem. 
monly commended {or its excellence with reſpect to horivs, yu 
experience ſhows, that it is equally acceptable, and aniwes x 
well in the feeding of cattle and other animals (5). It is im 
poſſible to ſay, till the culture of lucern is better and mats 


5 lt 


v4 
: 


fully eſtabliſhed, what the profits ariſing from it may be. An 


author remarkably careful in his calculations, ſeems to be cr- 
tain that it will reach five pounds an acre, ail expenics ce— 
ducted (c); and that one acre of this vegetable, rigi:tty ma 


(y) According to Dr. H's computation, the whole of the firtt year's expenſe 
may amonnt to fix pounds twelve ſhillings, and one-third of this way be fact 
by the method alrcacy mentioned. The tecond and every ſucceeding year, the 
horſe-hocings, hand-weeding, and manure, ſuch as peat-aſhes, loot mivedl with 
ſca-land, or malt-duſt, may come to forty ſhillings. In procels of time n 
doubt, a people become more accuſtomed to this tillage, it will be done cheap. 
e1.— (2) In this reſpe&, it is commonly fix weeks, ſometimes two month 027+ 
her than the beſt graſſes, which is ſurely a great recommendation. id re 
ſeaſons it has been near a foot high in February. This ſhows how well it ag e 
with our climate, and indeed it grows very well in Neufchatelle, whcte ie 
winters are commonly more rigorou* than with us. As it comes earlier, '0 
al ſo continues later than any other green fodder, and is in that reſped a ere 
benefit —(@} It is pretty certain, that neither in France or at Geneva they cn 
© tener, or more at a cutting than has been done in England. But they haves 
lictle more experience, and fo ſpeak with more certainty, Mr. Du Hamel, 3 
man of a molt reſpeQable character, and to whom the world is much obliged, 
affirme that he hath actually had ten tuns of excellent lucern hay from one act. 
This ſhows what may be done in regard to this vegetable, and poſſibly in the 
next centuty this will not be thought verv extraordinary in Britain,—(6) Lacet 
hay, judicioufly given, will ſubfilt coach horſes without corn, and cont! ibute- 
much to their recovery when ſick. Oren are ſpeedily fattene with green 12” 
cern. Cows from this food give plenty of excellent milk, and calyes maus 
tempted to cat it when they will not touch other graſs. Sheep cat it read) 
and it is very whoieſome for them. The lucern when cut ſhould be kept gh 
dry, ſhady place forty-eight hours beforc it is given to any animal,—(c) 5 
is moſt commendably cautious, not only in avoiding all exagger2t19n*, but . 
in hol:\ing cooſtantly in view the rendering this as far as pothble an ea © 
practical improvement. He declined the choice of the beſt or moſt proper ae 
promiſing ſoils, for his nurſery, his plantations, and all his experiments ©" 
tenting himielf with ſuch ground a+ might eafily and almoſt any where be found, 
that many might be from thence encouraged to like undertakings. aged 
ages; 
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nazed, will anſwer all the purpoſes, and conſequently be of 
equil value to ſeveral acres of encloſed meadow, as each acre 
of that is cſtcemed to be worth four of common downs (d). 

Ir was neceſſary to infiſt more largely upon this article, as 
being not only of ſingular importance, but allo becauſc it has 
not reached yet to its full perfection, a thing greatly to be deſired, 
and which therefore cuzht to be aſſiduouſly endeavoured (e). 
| This new methad, which promiſes ſo fair, is indeed of foreign 
invention, and firſt practiſed by a worthy magiſtrate of Ge- 
neva (J), transferred from thence into France, and adapted to 
our ſoil and climate with great care, induſtry, and application, 
by a perſon of admirable abilities, from the noblcſt ol all mo- 
tives, that of true public ſpirit, a deſire of enriching his coun- 
try, and of adding this to the numerous acquiſitions in ayri- 
culture which have been made in this Jaſt century. From his 
excellent writings this ſuccinct view of what, may be expected 
| from lucern has been taken; and where-ever it appears obſcure 
| or imperfe, the inquiſitive peruſer may from thoſe writings 
| nicet with all the information that he can reaſonably deſire, 
and meet likewiſe with a fund of curious, rational, and learn- 
ed entertainment, which from ſuch a ſubject he could hardly 
expect (g). This improvement, by the ſedulous application ot 
a worthy gentleman of family and fortune, has been happily in- 


(4) Mr. Du Hamel ſays expreſsly, that each of three prime cuttings of a 
goo acre of lueern is equal in quantity, and ſuperiour in quality, to the produce 
of two acres of natural graſs ; that is, one good acre of lucern is worth fix acres 
of meadow land. Dr. H. does not go ſo far, but he adopts this mode ot eftima- 
ting the value of the improvement, If we abate lomcthing in this account, yet 
the value of this acquiſition will appear very conſiderable. —(e) The beſt ground 
Or a plantation of lucern is an old hop-garden and, if the ſituation permits, 
the rows ſhould face the mid-day fun. No water mult lodge upon it, and the 
utmoſt care ought to be taken to preſerve it from hares, &c. It will not admit 
of feeding by horſes, black cattle, or ſheep, neither are geele or ducks to be al- 
"ed entrance into a field of lucern. Ii certainly requires a great deal of grou- 
e in its culture, but it will in its conſequences be found to merit all the fro - 
ble it requires, —( f) M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, chief Syndic of Geneva. The 
re2der may allo conſult Agoſtino Gallo vinti Giornata da VAgricoltura, nella 
| leconda Giornota, Della Agricoltura de M. Africo Clemente Padouano, lib. i. 
Ab. xxin. p. 36, 37. Dictionnaire Oeconomique, tom. i. col. 1558--1563. 
| Traiie de la Culture des Terres, par. M. Du Hamel, tom. 1. p. 271--280. iv. 
p. 497--522 v. 3. p. 7176. 823-629. 531-534. $37. 677. Obſervations de 
a Societe d'Agriculture de Commerce, et des Arts ctablie, par les Etats de 
Bretagne, p. 93--77. Elemens d'Agriculture, par M. Du Hamel, liv. ix. chap. 


'. Art. i. Ditionnaire d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 32329. NM. Ber- 


rand EJai d' Agriculture, p. 132. L*Agronome, tom. i. p. $16, 519.—(g) The 


PIece reterred to is the ſecond of the Effays on Huſbandry, the title of which 
an thus, An Account of ſome Experiments tending ts improve the Culture 
” of Lucern : Being the firſt experiments of the kind that have been bitherto 
% Wade and publiſhed in England. From whence it appears that lucern is an 
Mkticle of great importance in huſbandry,” la this fingle work all the ma- 
ella obſervations of ancient and modern writers are jJudiciouſly collected and 
-andidly examined. 
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troduced into Ireland, and hath made ſome progreſs 
North Britain, as well as in ſeveral parts of the ſouth, and hi 
in all the three different methods that have been mentioned Sis 
THERE are other diſcoveries and improvements of this þ: 
which certainly merit, and are in due time very likely is ay 
with notice and attention. Such particularly as the Len, 
of burnet, and ſome graſſes from America (4). Put as the 
have not hitherto been brought into general uſe, the advantzs.. 
flowing from them have not been ſo fully aſcertain:d by expect. 
ment, as to come within the plan of this work, Farther tha 
being mentioned as things which may become hereafter of fh. 
nal utility. Whatever hath this tendency hath an undoubie! 
right to conſideration; for the improvement of land is, in fad. 
an acquiſitien of territory, a kind of civil conqueſt made b. 
ſcience inſtead of arms, highly beneficial to us, and ye 0 
wy injurious to cur neighbours. Theſe improvements are he. 
neficial alſo in ancther ſenſe, as every inſtance of this kin! 
ſerves to inculcate the great principle of ſtudying and followins 
nature, which is the ſhorteſt, moſt certain, and effeEtual meth; 
of perfecting agriculture (i). But before we quit this ſubjeR, we 
muſt congratulate our country on a very ingemous, and yet ſimyl: 
propoſal, which points at ſomething ſtiil more extenſive than 
even theſe improvements, -and which, if duly proſecuted, mz; 
become of infinite and perpetual conſequence to the whole na. 


tion (). This propoſal conſiſts in firſt carefully collecting the 


leeds 


alſo in 


(h) Burnet is a native of this country, grows freely on a poor, light, ſandy, 
or chalky foil, and is a perennial plant. It is fown in broadcaſt in autumn, bu: 
ſucceeds better when ſow in the beginning of July, and tranſplanted ia the 
manner of lucern in the beginning of October, in rows twenty inches apzit, and 
the plants about fifteen inches from each other. It will perfect its ſeed twice in 
a year, and at two mowings will yield ten quarters of that, as much ches, and 
three loads of hay (or rather haum) on an acre. Is is a good winter paſturc !5 
catt le, increaſes their milk, and renders it rich and well taſted ; it does not, |i5c 
ſome rich graſſes, ſweat or bloat them: It will bear feeding with i;.ecp, and whea 
it is grown plenty, the ſeed it is thought will anſwer as well as oats for the ſup- 
port of horſes, Practical Obſervations on the Culture of Lucern, Turnip, Bur 
net, Timothy, and Foul Meadow Graſs, Communicated by letters to D-. Tem. 
pleman, London, 1966, Bvo.—{(7) It is the judicious remark of the wiſe and 
noble Verulam, that man is the miniſter and interpreter of nature, that his {vill 
ariſes from his knowing her manner of proceeding, and that his power is limited 
by this knowledge of her operations, If he ſeems in ſome inſtances to command 
her, it is only in the eyes of ſuch as have been leſs her ſervants and ſcholars, and 
know not, that even in this he only practiſes thoſe leſſons which he originally 
was taught by her.—(4) The great Linnzus gave the firſt hint of this important 
diſcovery. He obſerved (Flora Lap. p. 159) that there were ſeveral plant: that 
horſes, though hunery, would not taſte, He judged that this might be the cale 
with other animals. He then very ——__ requeſted, that a ſtrict inquit) 


ſhould be made, as to the plants moſt acceptable to uſeful anima's, and ſuch 3: 
they refuſed. After waiting in vain for ſome years, he was obliged 10 
commit this taſk to his own diſciples. In conſequence of this, one of theſe, 
Nicholas Haitlelpren, from a multitude of experiments, produced 
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eds of thoſe natural graſſes, which experience hath ſhown to 
e moſt valuable z and then as carefully ſowing them on ground 
properly prepared, due regard being had to the nature of the 
oil, and to the nature alſo of the cattle that are intended to be 
ed thereon (/). An overture ſo apparently beneficial in its 
conſequences, and fo obviouſly practicable in its execution, one 
would be tempted to think, needed very little perſuaſion to 
bring it to a fair trial. Yet it muſt notwithſtanding be acknou- 
:dzcd, that as nothing could be more laudable, fo nothing at 
the ſame time could be more neceſſary, than the interpoſition 
the ſociety for the improvement of arts, to excite and ſup- 
dort ſo ſalutary an experiment (n). An experiment calculat- 
d to render all our common paſtures both fertile in their pro- 
duce, and excellent in their quality, and thereby conducive to 
e great end of rural oeconomy, the procuring all ſorts of cat- 
| tle the moſt palatable, wholeſome, and nutritive food, altoge- 
ther unencumbered with weeds, and this too for a long ſpace of 
| time, and with very little trouble or expenſe. 
Tuts ſuccin& hiſtory of our national improvements evin— 
ces ſufficiently how much they have been accelerated and pro- 
moted by the increaſe of true ſcience, and the influence of phi- 
!>lophic principles, built on the ſolid baſis of reaſon, and con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of experience. Theſe have acted chiefly, 
by banithing ſeveral kinds of ſuperſtition with which the old 
huſbandry was over-run (7); by exploding groundleſs notions 
| that 
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vere eaten, and what refuſed by oxen, horſes, goats, ſheep, and ſwine, of the 
former were 1428, and of the latter 886, making together 2314. Linnzi 
E Amaenitat, Academ, vol. ii. p. 203.— 01) The truly worthy and accurate Mr. 
E tillingfleet has tranſlated the Swebisu Pan. Micellancous Tracts, p. 341. 
| and ſubjoined Obſervations en Graſſes, p. 365—391, in which this doctrine is 
| 2\mirably accommodated to this country, and the way thereby opened to have 
large tracts of fine unmixed graſſes ſuited to all kinds of cattle; a thing not o— 
© therwife to be obtained, and which from its maniteſt advautages mult be always 
| fired. The common practice is to ſ9w graſs ſceds as they come from the 
| hay-rick, which, as Mr. Stillingfleet obſerves, is not more abſurd than it a man fit” 
Would ſow wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, vetches, buck-wheat, tur- 11 
be, and weeds of all forts. together. If any advantage is to be gained by mix- 
is ſeeds, it may be more probably expected, if made by choice than if left to 
| Clance,—(m) The judicious propoler of this method of having the fineſt grass "mY 
E 40d hay, endeayours to obviate the ſtrongeſt objection that could be made, of © 
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dom the difhculty of procuring ſuch ſeed in fufficicnt quantities, by obſerving | | 
p "it a little boy in three quarters of an hour, by a road fide, collected as much 0) 
the pure ſeed of creſted dog-tail as weighed a quarter of a pound averdupois, ll 
ut the ſociety conceiving rightly the nature and importance of the propotal, | 
| N. © how great conſequence it muſt be to the public the bringing it to a fair 
. have not only encouraged this liberally, but very judiciouſſy in different 
aner, ſo that there is good reaſon to hope, ſome or other of them will take 
he honour of the ſociety, the increaſe of ufeſul knowledge, aud the 
nt of the nation.—(a) We ſcc plainly in the ancicnt writers on nuiband- 
by Pliny who collected from many that are now loft, innumerable in- 
this. The truth of the matter is, tha: i al! counties the maſs of 
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that prevailed in a manner univerſally, for want of 
examined; by tracing the origin of old cuſtoms, 
into their conſequences ; by leſſening the authority of vulc4, 
traditions ; and by admitting for the ſake of new advantages ka | 
methods of cultivation (2). By means like theſe the funds 
tion was gradually laid, grounded on clear intelligible princi 10 
confirmed, as we have ſaid, by proper and repeated aue 
ments. From hence arole ſtrict inquiries into the real, that i: 
the natural, cauſes of fertility and barrenrels, the food or nutri 
ment of vegetables, the variety and nature of foils deduce, 
from their component parts, the means of altering and mcliorgt 
ing them by the afhitance of proper manure and culture, the 
introducing foreign ſeeds, and adopting from the nations whe 
they were borrowed their methods of improving them (/). Py 
ſuch ſteps, ſteadily purſued, our beſt lands have produced much 
more than formerly, and thoſe that had been long conſidered in 
quite another light, were by a ſuitable and judicious treatment 
made equally rich and valuable (9). By a judicious altcration 
in the courſe of crops, many benetits were obtained; by ſpread- 
ing, though flowly,, new improvements from one county int 
another, the practice of rational agriculture was extended, and 
the real value of our foil and climate reſcued from vulgar er- 
rours, and ſet in a true point of light (F). Old prejudices, 
which would hardly have given way to-realon, were by degree; 
eradicated, and effecually cradicatud, by. experience, and inen, 


their beine 
and inquirin, 


the people, and more efpecially of country people, are naturally ſuperſtition: 
A diſpoſition, which though highly detrimental, is hardly to be eradicated, 
however weak and abſurd, becauſe tif} mens minds are enlarged, the acne 
contraty to ſuch notions has an air of impicty.,—-(s) When tor want of werbe 
and inquiry the true caules of things were not known, fidtrtious or conjuitull 
cauſes were afligned productive of numerous errours. Cufloms which, it m1) 
be, were founded on jult motives, continued to ſuhſiſt after thoſe motives cen 
ed, and even when they were no longer remembered. Tradition was a bind 
guide, ruling preſent things according to lights paſt, and was theretore proper- 
ly corrected by more recent obſcrvations.—(p) It is indeed truc, that thee 
ſubje s are not even now either thoroughly or certainly underſtood, But they 
are undoubtedly much better known than they were in virtue of the great, m: 
provements made in natural philoſophy and chymiſtey; and from thei; bring 
better known, we are become greater prohcients in agriculture ; we now ener 
with more certainty into the connexion between cauſes and effects, leave ente 
chance, and improve {requently by our difappointwents.—{q) Inſtances 0! this 
have been given in the railing hemp and flax on ſoils ſuppoſed to be incapa 10 
| bearing them, and the land being improved inftead of being impovernl.cd ee 
by. The ſame hath been ſhown in regard to woad both here and in Frame. 
Still more cvidently in reſpect to {aintfoin, It is highly probable the ſame e' 
teas may follow from lucern and burnet, whenever the culture 1+ tho ou2hly 
underſtood, and widely extended. When we refleQt that ſaffron, eee, 
and hops are better here than in molt parts of Europe; that taintion © 5 
longer here than in France; and that Jucern hath been as often cut bh + 
Italy; it ſhould in a great meaſure remove all diffidence as to foil and 1mm, 
We have attempted few things whete we have purſued right methods, and les. 
dily perſevered, in which we have not ſucceeded, and ſome chef are, 2 18 
loo 0: great importance, in which we may ſtill ſuecced. 
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by ſeeing what had been done, grew into a confidence of being 
ile to do more. i N ü . 
[x the ſame proportion that ſuch cloſer and ftricter inqui- 
i-« have been made, new lights have been gained, and as mens 
minds have been turned from ab{truſe, unavailing, and truitlet; 
ſpeculations, to thoſe uſctul, national, and important ſtuchcs, 
the progreſs of our improvements, and the advantages neccflar;- 
ly attending them, have been both quicker and greater (5), In 
conſequence of this, it may be truly ſaid, that the ace vi the 
country in no (mall part of this Hand hath been Cutirch) chang - 
ed. The value of our lands, independent of other caules, from 
their intrinſic worth, hath been gradually taiſed. The number 
of our productions wondertully multiplied. Many new materials 
for manutactures have from thence buen introduced (/). 1 he means 
of foreign commerce have been thereby ſupplied, and the circum- 
ſtances of all ranks and degrees of people rendered very much 
better than they were (uv). As many oft the undertakings from 
| which theſe benefits were derived had their riſe from men of 
ſingular parts and abilities, ſo, from the very nature and circum- 
ſtances of thoſe undertakings, they very happily Ill more imme= 
diatcly under the care of perſons of tortune, liberal ſentiments, 
and ſedulous application, who, in purſuing them, purſued at once 
their own and their country's intereſt, and of courſe could not 
either be more wiſely or more worthily employed (ww). But 
though 


) The detail of theſe improvements, compared with their extent, and the 
t'mes in which they were made, makes this ſuſhciently manifeli. We may add, 
that as the ſcience of huſbandry is now in great eſteem, as many elegant ab well 
a: excellent books have been publiſhed thereon; as encouragements are given to 
promote it in all its branches in Britain and in lreland; and a: the legiflatute 
(oantenances whatever may promote it, we may very realonably hope it will 
hereafter advance with greater celerity —(7) As an illuſtration of thi+ matter, it 
wen be very expedient to mention, that the bounty on the Scots linen com» 
menced, A. D. 1728. By which we are enabled to compute the progiels ol 
Wat manufacture; for in that year the quantity amounted to 2,183,978 yard-, 


and in value amounted to 103,312 J. and in A. D. 1766, the quantity W ] «. 


13,242,557 yard, and tie value amounted to 637,345 |. It is generally underitoo'!, 
that the Engliſh linen manufacture is pretty nearly of the fame value. We may 
f:om hence diſcern the great importance of gaining full poſſcutlion ot the primary 
Material, — Tu) Mr, William Harriton, who publiſhed his deſcription of Britain, 
A. D. 1577, ſays, that old people remarked to him three remarkable changes 
that had happened in their times, (1.) That every houſe had chimneys, whe re» 
25 IN their youth there Were not abo e two chimneys in an upland town. (2.) 
That whe: eas they had beds, ſheets, bolſters, and pillows, when young they ilept 
"© raw, and the maſter of a farm houſe thought himiel! well to pats, i tic had 
2 Fock bed to lie on, with a log to reſt his head upon. (3.) That platter: were 
Ctchanged for pewter, and wooden ſpoons for tin, and even for fil.er. He 


31) it ; i ti 

„ Meritions in thoſe days a farm let at four pounds a year, which in his time 
wan let at forty 

D 


* Woes 3 the Farmers be better, and ſaved more ſince they paid 
| y paid four, Deſcription ot E'itaine, B. ii. chap, x.—{w} 
very great importance, for our Principal improvere, a well 2% 
mongſt the Romans and Greeks, have Vesna men of rank and lea um?, 
K 4 14.5 
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though by theſe ſteps we are, more eſpecially within a centut 
paſt, far, indeed very far advanced, yet are we till undoubte«. 
ly very diſtant from perfection. For not only neu and uff 
deſigns may ſtill be ſtruck out, but even thoſe that have * 
proſecuted with the utmoſt diligence may, by the continuance 
of it, be carried much greater lengths, as the proſpect continu: 
notwithſtanding the progrels we have made, till expanding * 
fore us (x). Towards the extending theſe national and (alutz. 
ry views, the chief things requiſite are induftry, frugality, an 
public ſpirit (y). The firſt may derive much aſſiſtancè from 
laws; the ſecond can be only brought about by example; and if 
the two firſt were once generally diffuſed and firmly eſtabliſhes, 
the third would follow of courſe, For as idleneſs and diffipation 
are the ſources of corruption, ſo induſtry and frugality naturally 
produce public ſpirit, as the voice of reaſon teaches, and as ex. 
perience hath in all countries often verified (z). 

THERE are ſtill ſome points, which, though they have been 


incidentally touched already, require to be mentioned again be- 


tore we cloſe this chapter. The modern manner of laying out 
our grounds for pleaſure is incomparably better than in former 
times, becauſe more natural, and having in it alſo more of uti- 
lity. The preſent taſte for ſhrubs is very pleaſing and clcgant 
in reſpect to their colours and odours ; but perhaps, without let- 
ſening this, ſome regard might alſo be had to the introduung 


ſuch as Fitzherbert, Googe, Viſcount St. Albans, Sir R. Weſton (by whe? 
{mall treatiſe this nation is taid to have gained millions) Sir Hugh Plat, L. 
Beal, Mr. Evelyn, Sir William Temple, Mr. Worlidge, Mr. Timothy Nour, 
Mr. Tull, Mr. Lifle, Dr. W. Harte, and many others who have merited hich; 
of their country.—(+x) If we refleCt on the great ſpace that intervened betw.en 
the firſt mention of tome of our great improvements, and their being biene 
into common uſe, this will not appear at all improbable. Above one bun e 
years ago, the practicability of ſupporting horſes on carrots was not only {ny 
but publiſhed, and overlooked. The tame may be ſaid as to potatocs. An 
hundred years hence, theſe roots may be applied to a variety of «ther puts 
which at preſent are ſcarce ja contemplation. —( y ) It is a weighty obſervation 
of a judicious writer, “ Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts of the 
world; but thei: riches are only tor the induſtrious and the frugal. Whom: 
* ever elſe they viſit, it is with the diligent and ſober only they Fay.” Locke; 
works, vol. it. p. 35. Let wealth be acquiied by induſtry, and there t gre 
probability that frugality will keep it; for what is gotten lowly and aſſiduouq, 
jt is not in the nature of man haitily to laviſh away. — (z) In the early apes Ct 
the Roman commonwealth, when their diQtators were taken from the plug, 
all theſe virtues were not only conſpicuous but common, It was the lame 1 
che infant Nate of the united provinces; J. de Witt, who had the power, had 
allo the p: udence of thole dictators; and we know what efes his example hag 
upon the manners of his countrymen. As by induſtry we do not mean bash 
labour, but the application of the beit part of a perſon's time, acc tg g 0 W 
condition, unto uſeful purpoſes; ſo we deſire to diſtingu;ſh rom 19 + Jneſs that 
frugality we applaud ; which is ſuch a regulation of expenie, es ag rank, * 
circumſtances may preſciibe. Avatice, the dirtieſt of vices, 185 Patent © 
naiiowats; but frugality is the off:pring of decor um * 
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ach as might bring us uſe and profit as well as amuſement: 
{z). Our kitchen gardens may be juſtly ſtyled ſuperiour to 
zor in Europe, for the great varicty and excellence of eſculent 
Unts. Our flower gardens alſo contain whatever may content 
've fight or delight the ſmell, and ſutficiently demonſtrate that 
our foil and climate will adinit ot improvements that would 
have appeared utterly increcible to our anceſtors (). What 
cannot be reconciled to theſe, I mean our foil and climate, are 
to be found in our greenhoutes and conlervatories, where, by 
an equal exertion of ſkill, induſtry, and expenſe, we poſſeſs, 


erchards and fruit gardens abound with better choten, and 
greater variety of fine trees, than in the age immediately Pre- 
ceding this (c), though ſome very great men then made thei 
improvement their peculiar ſtudy (4). In planting tor ſhow 
and ornament, we have likewiſe far outdone our predeceſlors, 
by introducing many and fome of them very uſctul trees from 
the moſt diſtant parts of the globe, and naturalizing them in 
both iflands (e): A thing highly laudable, conſidering them 
| ouly, as they were intended, in the light of curioſitics and orna- 
merts; but which would certainly turn to a far better account, 
it they were planted in much larger numbers, and with a view 
to the public benefit, as in procets of time we have great 
reaſon to expeCt they will. 


(e) We may be induced to give ſome attention to this, it we refleQ that the 
people of Arabia, neglecting all the rich commodities, tor trading in which they 
F Vere famous in the moſt early ayes, confine themlelves to the culture of the 
coffee buſh. The ſugar cane commands in like manner the attention of the peo—- 

ple in the Weſt Indies. Here, that humble plant the oſier produces ten pounds 
an acre, ſometimes more, with very little tiouble, andes littie expenſe— 
| (6) The a:t of gardening is not above a century old in the manner it is now 
| jatiſed, When guineas were firit coined, one would ſcarce pufchaſe a couple 
o cauliffowers; we now produce the belt, and by tar the greateſt quantities of 
| 4:7 country in Europe, and even export them annually to Holland, from 
hence we originally received them, This ſurely is a demonſtrative proof of 
1 ant Kill and labour will do in this ſoil, and under this valuable climate.—(c) 
ö Bat eto the honour of the improvers of thole days, they leemed very attentive 
| i» the promoting cyder, perry, mcad, and other Engliſh liquor, which they 
i judged capable of being rendered as acceptable, and couſequently as lale- 
le, abroad as foreign wines are here. On this ſubject Dr. Beal, Mr, Evelyn, 
tr Jonas Moor, Mr, Worlidge, and Mr. Mortimer have reported many facts 

© 122! ought to be relambered” and made many obſervations which well deſerve 
e confilered. —() It may be, that in time we may have vineyaids again in 
As Country, as we had foime:ly, tywards which perſeverance is «s neceſſaiy as 
bel or ſituation, One Earcs nut be fo pofitive as to olives, though they have 
tune f:vit at Kenſiugton and in Deyoufiiice. A nobleman, who was an exccl- 
I lent judpe, thought they would doas well in the ifle of Wight 23 in Italy. White 
' MU.bervies grow here as vicll as any where, and it is ſaid where-cver they grow 
k wey te introduced — ( e) As for inſtance, cedars from Lebanon and from 
I Amefica, hich grow freely, and to a large fize. The cypick, io much efleen:- 
. +» ng early ages. The plane-tiee of ſtupendous bulk. Fs of mary different 
I as. the ſilver, the Norway, the American [pruce, the New.vunciand, and 
Heſs ock; in Ike manner all the numerous fan:ilies of the pines, ſuck a5 the 
I Fincaſtr or wild pine, the Tartarian, the Siberian, the Weymouth, the Viigi- 
'orth & meiican red and white pires, &c. 
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in 2 manner, the vegetable treaſures of the whole earth. Our 
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YET in the midſt of theſe truly noble attempts, which « 
to breathe ſuch a vigorous ſpirit of improvement, we h 5 
general complaint, that there is an evident, and even dec # 
aus decay of timber, both in Britain and in Ireland, ind 5 
notwithſtanding cur natural advantages, which in this rc... 
are very great, ſince no country is more proper for the Produc. 
tion of this valuable, and coniidered as a commercial peo 
neceſſary treaſure (7). We have in common with oth; Ws 
ons, heaths, moors, mountains, moraſſes, and other wait 
grounds, which, though dreary, inhoſpitable, and uſcleh i 
their preſent ſtate, would be very profitable if planted, Þ,, 
we have alto fore ſts, chaces, and parks, exceedingly well ad 8 
ed to, and which were originally appropriated for, the kai 
all Kinds of uſeful timber (g). o this we may add, ti; 
if indolence, and the narrow tpirit of looking to ourklyes c. 
ty, and not forward to poſterity, would give us Icave to fee 
it, there cannot be in proper places a more protitable improve. 
ment than might by this means be attained (/). But as the 
fact, in reference to this declenſion of ſhip-timber, and th; 
molt uſeful kinds of wood, cannot be controverted, we bought 
certainly, the thing being ſo much, and withal fo manifct- 
Iv in our power, to tufn our thoughts, and bend cur endea- 
vours to the proper remedy, and thus tor a varicty of realons, 
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(F) It is a point out of all doubt, that both the ſouthern and northern dart. 
af this iſland were overgrown with wood; and immenſe quantities of fubtetta- 
neous trees of different ſorts, have been for ages paſt, and are ſtill in (ere:a! 
places digged cut of the bowels of the earth. Our oak, elm, aſh, cheſne:, 
beech, S&c. grow as large, laſt as long, and their wood is as ſound and ulefu, 
a3 in any country. 'Trecs brought from the moſt diſtant and diſcordant ſoils 204 
chmates are made to live and thrive here.{Zz) In thoſe days, when ted: 
furveys were taken of theſe places of amuſement and royal recreation, though 
towns, field, and commons, as the country grew populcus, came to be inter 
fperſed, yet their original deſign was fo far remembered, as that accounts wee 
conftantly taken of the growing timber to prelerve it, of the neriodical fall 
coppice+, and burning of charcoal, Which though rarely bencficial to the cross 
wa highly utcſu! to the public.— (7) We have already employed ſome pains © 
mreſtity this propoſition. Indeed, valuable tiraber-trees, ſuch as oak, afl. 49% 
eim, may he cultivated, where both land and labour are dear, to great auer 
tage. But through the beneficence of providence, chere is no kind of lane Wt 
ray admit, with improvement, tome kind or trees. The colqeſt, moſt opts, 
and expoſed ſicuations ſuit that noble and uſeful timber the chefmut beſt. Ju dt. 
t iy lands {ft for nothing che) ſfveamore in a few years will grow to 2 1412t 


7 


35 c. On ſtany, barren, and chalky grounds, and on the declivy of his, Ne, 


® » '2 p : FL. 5 n R "WM, 1 : 192 0 
be raiſed groves of beech. Box and yew, both valsable in a Mil gedtes, + 
their Wend ſervet fur various ulet, will thrive in the caldeſt and mot Grey; 
{arts without cale or coſt. The poplar, aſpen, abcal, alder, With, 49 
$31,OW, and other 2qvatict, in marines,” le ns, boys, * here nn #1 {4 


Ive; yet are of quick growth, in conſtant demand, and very 9 cab 
fame mav be {aid » büch, whick will grow any where. The > 05 pines 
rnanly, thoarh improperly, called Scots fir, from which we have our deat £625, 
will grow mn Pet hom, in chalky, c:avelly, or tony file, and in TY Darrel 
fands. The leliiraum or peas-ced tree will grow on the bleak oft neun 


, 7 ov ' 111 a 4 1 
2 1. if nn 1 771 1 04 10 £ OW will tYC4 Hine 2 large (ret X 4nd 2 1610 4 A 
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timber. The rewan; tree or quick-beam, which produces both an wer: 
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valua ſe wort, grove, and is the only tree that giews, natural on io 
rocks iu Shetland. ; 
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1, the firſt place it is to be conſidered, that the very fame com- 
tlünt is at preſent made in molt of the countries of Europe, 
en in thoſe from whence We at pre-lent draw our larzeſt lup- 
olies; in confequence ot which the commodity riſes in price, 
ereus by a due cxertion of our own powers all this money 
mie be laved to the nation (7). We ought next to auvert 
tat there is not, perhaps in the world, a country where there 18 
(ther a mere copious or a more conftant demand for timber, 
d every kind of wood; ſo that if this growing evil ſhoul( pro- 
ed, as it is very likely to do, to a much greater height, it 
ft be attended with very great and very maniteſt inconvenien- 
cies (I). To this we may add, that whenever we ſhall come 
to ſee it in its proper light, and in conlequence of this reſolve to 
let about an amendment in carneſt, even this mult in its very 
nature be a work of time, which is a point that deſerves the moit 
mature attention (1). Supvoling therefore that our apprehenſi- 
ons on this head may be a little too ſtrong at preſent, and that 
e:nfiderable fupplies of timber may be ſtill found in Hampſhire, 
Suſſex, Wales, and fome few other places, yet this, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, ought rather to excite our care, as ſhowing, that it 
we g about it unmediately, there may be ſtill {ome reaſonable 
hopes of preventing a miſchief, that may otherwite become in 
many reſpects extremely fatal. 

Tar laws, which through a long courſe of years have been 
evaQed with a view to the preſervation of timber, ſufficiently 
how the ſenſe of the legiſſature upon this important ſubject (2). 
In the preceding book we have ventured to give fone hints for 

promoting 


6 1» Norway, in Switzerland, and in France, they make bitter complaints 
of the decay of Wood of all forts. This they very truly aicribe to the defire of 
prcient profit, by complying wikh that increaled demand which growing luxury 
evely Where Cxcites, Without providing an adequate lupply. The price of this, 
„buch not Oy is, but muſt ever continue a neceſſary, i daily rifing at home 
ant abroad, Which, though au immediate Gaining, may in its con!= quence be— 
n ON advantage. For thele high prices may be configer. d as bountics in - 
our of our application to planting; and thote who firtt fall into this track, will 
„ 2vall themſelves of this ci: cumſiance, by reifing umnenſe ſams from lands 
hat now yield very little, as to create envy, Which may excite a general mi- 
Hon, and of courſe a gradual approach to plenty.—({) In tome places where 
umberi- conſidered as a flaple, they have zlicady hid recontle to reftriviiens in 
cutting down their woods, I is true, that there hath in thoſe counties been 
iberto Nittle regard paid tt these rot ictions, which is the tea on we have not 
al nel eſtecte, except in rating the purchaſe. The French, however, aware 
" What may happen, hive enior ced their all jaws, and a {t: 16 retort of thieiy 
KEN, which has p. oduced eme memories of Mr. Buffon, ard ſeveral exce]- 
nt wo:ks by Mr. Du Hamcl,—(7) When we hear or read of vaks many hund 


"Sm p i 4 : | 
este of planting are not 


land ; to be telt within a much ſc brio. In goud 
e 22:ccable to their nature, timber-t1 ces will be fit for ſer1 ine in half a cen: 
ily, ard continue 


1 im; roving Half 2 century more. In worte teil trees grow 
| *1y; but the timber is not the wo:te. 

25 a er), long Lericd to be ben: in expe 1 "The {? 4' 20 C* trom the 
IO 7 Henry VIII. are moſt of them penal lau 
ies leisem Executed, It might probably avis 


But even half + century ie 14 


„„ and arc Hoi à vaiiety o 
(i butter te pronete encourage- 
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promoting the ſame valuable purpoſes. But a matter of fut 
national concern, ought net to be left to uncertain mentures . 
It calls for immediate, vigorous, and eſſectual remedies. ww... 


2 a 35 Which 
if they can be pointed out, there is no reaſon to diſtruſt 41, 


willingneſs of the legiſlature to interpoſe its farther and mo ,; 
feQual aſſiſtance for the welfare of the public. In the 6,1 
place, a ſtrict ſurvey ought to be taken cf all foreſts, chars. 
&c. ard an authentic report made of the ſtate in which f. 
are at preſent, and what ſupplies of timber, and in what 952 
of time, might under proper management be expected Si 


er 1 
them (5). It ſhould ſeem reaſonable on renewing all royal ran 
4 att 


of lands, that a reſerve of trees for the uſe of the navy. „ 
proportion to the extent of the grant, ſhould be required 1 
the nature of a quit- rent, and the ſtate of ſuch reſerved tr... 
ſhould be properly certified upon every ſubſequent ren; 
). Befices the laws upon this ſubject ought to be care 
fully reviewed, ſuch parts of them as are become ol{cl+1; 
or 1mproper repealed, rewards and penaltics clcarly and with 
propriety aſſigned; but above all, ſome mcthods ſhould be 
puriued by preſentinents at the ſummer and lent aſſizes, to cas. 
ry theſe laws, thus amended, into ſtrict and conſtant exec 
on (4). In reſpect to private perſons, they may be wrought on 

ty 


mente, as to which hints have been alrcady given. But if pariſhes or countice 
could be induced to raiſe plantations of oaks, by granti:g them annuities to- 
wards the rel «t of the poor, from the time the trees were of a certain age, . 
cut for the uſe of the royal yards, it might prove an effettual means of lecur1ng 
them.-—-(z) We have from experience (tor it is now more than an hundiee vc 
fnce Mr. Evelyn publiſhed his Sylva) learned, that perſuaſion and arguments 
ds little, We mult (though I aim rarely an advocate for that) lock up to 4 
thortty, There 1s certaioly in this iſland a great deal of ſhip-timber o! twen's 
yeais rowth or more, Which, if without injury, or rather with emolument '» 
the proprietors, it could be preſerved tor the uſe of the navy, might have mas 
good con{eqrences,—(e) The original deſign of foretls was for the convenic!.) 
of hunting, when this was eſteemed the nobleſt of royal diverfions. As the 5e 
tion grew more civilized, many of th fe artificial delerts was divtoicked, 3: 
towns and villages gamitted in the reſt. But the fingle emolument arifag“ 
the public, was the growth of timber, of which (as things now tand) it nge; 
expedient the public hoanid have a diſtin account. This war, an age 4g, 
commended t Charles H. by Mr. Evelyn, who thovght that a ut esd ati? 
of the foreſts and chen might amply lupply the royal yards with trove” if 
ever theſe larpe tract: and are converted into farms, the reſerved rette et 
be at the ſame time converted into an obligation of planting and pieces e 
certain number of t:mber-trees ie proporticn to the extent ot fuck ffn — 
I France, no man, let his fortune or his rank be whit it will, cane 
on bie own eftars, but vader the in{pection, aud under the regunlitss 
King's farveyors. In that kingdorn tne ſou- th Part of Wed 1 TH #140 
clefaftice, or others holding in Mo:tmain, 1s rt ſerved tor a {upply ©: if 
timber, by an ordwerce in +. D. 1573, conſtmed in A. D. 359%, „f eh 


take no care to je rnem ©xe&cuted, Vet this is the caſe here ard in Fate,“ 


ſ. y .noibing o: othe: count ze. In Biſcay (th: free province 15 SP 
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o contribute to this ſalutary end, by different methods. A few 
publick ſpirited improvers of ſuperiour quality might quickly 
in; this kind of planting into faſhion (r). The firſt attempts 
if this ſort would be attended with very great advantages, by 
exciting emulation, producing experience which we very much 
want, and in a very ſhort time demonſtrating from tacts, what 
las been ſo often hinted from reaſon, that this is a very ſolid, 
<:rtain, and conſiderable mode of improvement (s). The fo- 


city for promoting commerce, manufactures, and arts, ſecing 


[things already in this light, have very leudably and ju- 


dciouſly contributed their aſſiſtance. The fame thing has 
been done in Ireland (!); and we have great realon to expect, 


that the riſing generation, induced by principles of true oecono- 


me, and encouraged by thele examples, will entirely remove 
this reproach, and reſtore to theſe iſlands ſuch a proviſion, not 
et timber only, but alſo of every uſetul kind ot wood, as ma 


Fully ſupply the demands of their 1aduitrious inhabitants (). 


— 


| bat 'tannually requires. At the ſame time it muſt appear a work of great 


biffcuhy to procure theſe ſ1pplies in Britain, when we are told the na- 
2 3 ON - * . . 
þ 5 at preſent four, if not five times the quantity of timber that 
; f * 0 2 . 
_ have anſwered its demands about a c2atv.y% ago. Beſides, we 


IT 


have great iron-works, and much ſhip-huilding ; but their laws being well made 


© 2nd punctually oheyed, they have conſtant ſupplies of wood and timber for both. 


The preamble of the new law well penned, aad the utility of it fully explained 
inthe judges charges, would ſoon relieve us from all apprehenfions, —{r) Faſhion 
is the only law that enforces its dic ates without otficers and without penalties. 
We lee 1t has introduced plantirg for ple fure; why then ſhould it want the 
power of diffuſing the diſpoſition of planting for profit ? In the laſt age, many 
gentlemen in the weſtern counties were ambitious of preſerving their names in 
apples brought by them into uſe, and to their indefatigable pains and expert- 
ments we owe our moit excellent kinds of cyder. In the ſame manner Lord 
Weymouth hath fixed his on the New England pine. —(5) It is a thing of the 
preateit national conſequence to put this matter by ſome known and uUnexcepti- 


caabhſe experiments beyond all diſpute. The ableſt writers on, and the beit 
© judges of, the ſubject, are clear and unanimous in their opinions, and ſome of 


them have given us very ingenious, and, very probably, accurate calculations, 
Pat it is not opinions or calculations of which we ſtand in need, but of face. 
Theſe would filence all doubts, theſe would anſwer all objectione, theſe would 
add authority to opinion, theſe would give deciſive evidence to caſculat ions: In 


word, theſe would inſpire a deſire of planting ; and whoever fets the example, 


by a plantation of an hundred acres of oaks, will do an inexpiefſible ſervice to 


© this country, —( t) The method purſued by the lociety here, 1s the propoſing fer 
o years together gold andfhlver medals for the raifing, in different proportion: , 
Lake, cheſnuts, elms, Scots fir, and the Weymouth pine, This attention ſhows 
a reeard to national goed, and the rewards are ſuitably adjuſted to thole from 
whom ſuch improvements can only be expected, viz. per ſons of diſtinftion and 
W landed property, The Dublin ſociety have for ſeveral years purfacd the lame 
= Me hod for planting and preſcrving trees; in ſome caſes there i a medal affign- 


ed to each N"OVINCE . in others, A medal 18 aſſiy ned to every County, Ti order tn 
extend ſo noble, and ſo beneficent a ſpirit into all parts of the iſland, It 3% ap- 
rea's by their annual accounts of their premiums heſtowed, that their laudzble 
Mentions have produced very good effets,—(u) Whoever confiders the great 


ö ee of our navy, which is, in truth (under divine providence) the glory 
A 


the ſupport of the B-itiſh empire, muſt be fully convinced how neceſſary if 
I". that we ſpould not be dependent on other nations for tho'e ſupplics of timber 


mug 


— — — 


— 
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IT is hoped, that in the courſe of this long chapter, the pr; 
ciples we have fo often laid down, in rclation to the e 1 i 
tility of this country, have been clearly explained and incor 1 
tably proved, not by aſſertions grounded only on probable Rs ; 
ments, but from that evidence which is ever requiſite in 100 
caſes, the teſtimony of fact. We have likewiſ- endeavcun 
to trace the gradual acceſſions that have been made to the 115. 
nal income, by the aſſiſtance of an improved and extended a8 
culture. For the ſame reaſon we have flated the true ground 
upon which our expectations are founded, that they may be FA 
ried ſtill tarther, and that in ſucceeding times ſucceſſive improv: 
ments may be made, ſome of them perhaps as important a: = 
of thoſe we at pretent happily poſſeſs (w). It would nat hae 
been difficult to have made this ſtil; more ſtriking, and in appear. 
ance more certain, by having recourſe to calculations, Bun 
theſe, though made with the greateſt care, and conduacd wi 
all poſſible moderation, might {rom their very nature have hen 
liable to cavil and controverſy, we choſe to leave them to tl, 
conſideration of the intelligent reader, who may perhaps beg 


x 
141 © 


4 th. 


— 
— 


fundamental points, there can be no doubts raiſed by avy e 
conſider the preſent and reflect on the paſt ate of things. 

W have more than once obtcrved, and the fubjeC at preſ-ri 
obliges us to repeat.it once more, that it is the capacity jor ; 
varicty of uſctul productions which conſtitutes the real and h. 
trinſic excellence of any country. Theſe form its wterinys 
ſtrenzth, and comparative power in reſpect to other countris. 
Theſe are the true ſubſtantial refyurces from whence ariſe nue 
nal independence (v). It is thersfore from having juſt ard 4. 


mu? at the ſame period advert 10 the Wonderful inereaſe ot our merchin mn, 
and, in conſequence of that, the prodigious augmentation oi;eur mail e 12 4 
our ports, and upon all our rivers, which are alto multipiyiog every 0), 5: 
o! coutie heighten, the demand.—{ w) If the improvement now made hat ber 
ſiated as things certain, or even probable, a century ago, how litele i wo. 
they have met With? How many plauſible arguments would Fave been 24s 
cd to ſhow they deferved little credit ? But it it had or could have been ly tt 
ted, would it have been at all lefs certain, that we aQuuaily potfels and ©, 
them now ? If ſo, this country had always the fame innate power of precucns; 
and ſeill and induſtry have developed this by effects. It is clear han nl K. 
and induBiry are the inſtrumentsthat have produced this great and nappy 025% 
But the country having (til the ſame principle of ſecundity, and thele inks 
mente being as much as ever in our power, what ſtronger argument 02 5 
bought to ſhow the probability of our making future imptoverneatsm= 
nat kath been ſa d at the beginning of the chapter, in this paragraph. 6: 4 
text, and in the preceding note; might be ſufficient on this head, But 

utility of it is fo great, that it may not be amils to remark, that es 
and ulcful product we acquire add» to the balance of our trade the um? 
to. molly expended thereon, belides ſamewhat to our induſtry, and 2 ge 
no eh Cipablle of being manufactured Inall reſpects to our nations, hw 
and ludependençy. 


tac 
nv 
4. 
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x 
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«cate ideas of thele, that we gain a certain and diſtinck not ion 
of the worth or value of any region whatever 3 And It is for want 
of having ſuch ideas that we take up fanciſul partialties for ſome 
and entertain groundleſs prejudices againſt other counters, till at 
noth matters of fad awake us from our dreams, and force us 
o perceive the truth (5). t is from a due, though not a very 
early, attention to this capacity for ciitcrent productions, and the 
calling them forth by an atiduous application to the arts ol cu]- 
| tare, that we have rendered this and in its appearance ſo very 

erent from what it was a few ages ago. It is from thc.e 

«ſes that we, the inhabitants of it, are at this day an active. 
| induſtrious, commercial, opulent, and potent people, incom- 
| parably more ſo than within a century paſt. It will be due o 
| our adherence to theſe ſalutary principles that we {hall prefers 
and extend our importance; and therefore the keeping conſtant- 

ly our duty, in this reſpect, in our view, is our firſt and great po- 
E [ical concern (Zz). It, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, h 
| reader ſhould retain any doubts or ſcruples, any difficulties a 
| ſulpicions, theſe will be fully removed in tue next chapter, 3 
| which we ſhall conſider, more at large, the cticcts, the conteginter- 

ces, and the advantages that flow trom our numerous improng— 
ments, 

Y+T, however we may be plcaled with the various and benc- 
ficial ſources of profit, which are 10 be ſtated in the ſucceeding 
chapter, let us always conſider them as ſecondary emoluments 
naturally ariſing trom, and necclianly connected with, these 
improvements that have been alrcady explained, and without 
winch they can no more lurvive and flouriſh than plants when 
torn from their roots, This | lay we mult conſtantly remember, 
or agriculture and manutacturcs arc twins, and mutt aloe ays Wax 
or Wane with each other. The produce conftitutes the worth ct 


)) We look on Spain as a rich country, becaute of the wealth that is drawn 
om il, which 1% tathcr a probt ot its Wants, VV III ue al confiter Switzet— 
ad a+ a very poor che. But fiice the Swiſs har ce applied thomielves afidunu!- 
5 to Cilcovering and improving the refources they have in their country, hart 

6 it ie, their linen „ hortes, black cattic, cheules, and manulactures bring 14 

\ alt lums, which heit induliry in raiſing corn, vines, hemp, fax, timber, and 

eher necefſariet, with their great frugality, enables them to keep : There ale, 

$1 COLLEQUENCE Of this, lewer indigent perſons there than in almmnolt any other pat 

of Eyrope. The Swiſs would be ill richer, if their government did not ock 

vp the public treaſure in chett+, and private men velt theics in foreion funds, —- 

(=) It is trom the varioas products of our own foil, that the bulk, as well as the 

va [alle part, of our national fubltance proceeds, and therefore fuch po- 

; outs call tote immediately tor publick attention and protection, In the nit 
y | F.lance they arite tom labour, and thereby give a l[rugal livelibood to many 
Ahouſands of tamilies ; in the next they apply material; tor art 2nd induſtty to 

Tor upon, and, our houme conmtumprion provided for, become, ally, the 
1 articles (heir Whole amount being clear g21ns tO the nation in 

5 leign commerce. It is allowed they are not the only Incrative articles; but 


I en it mult be alſo admitted, that, in their very production, they procure us 4 
woce of ative, robutt, and tk 


61 Au. 1idy men, to protect and preſeree Vial by theie 
pi rent mean we acquire, 

4 | any 
e 4 | 
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any country. Plenty of proviſions is the ſubſtance, the w 
the patrimony of the common people, other riches hulo 
thoſe of a fuperiour rank. But it is upon the abundance +. 
cheapneſs of the former, that the induitry of the many, an, . 
courſe the happineſs of ſociety, the peace and welfare of an : 
muſt always depend. It is therefore an obligation upon, 
the ſame time the intereſt of, government, to take every 
method to prevent their dearneſs, and dear they muſt be if the. 
are ſcarce. It is acknowledged that manuiaQtures and in 
merce produce a part, and a great part of our wealth ; hut in g.. 
der that they may produce, it is requiſite, abſolutely requiſite, thy 
manufactures ſhould be able to live. Men work in order to cat. 
and if their labour will not procure them a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
they will either become idle and indigent here, or remove ele. 
where. If our manufactures cannot be made at a reaſonable rate, 
they cannot long remain materials tor foreign commerce. It ouz!t 
therefore to be equally the object both of the landed and tradi; 
intereſts to encourage agriculture, taken in the moit extenſive 
tenſe, as the mother and ſupport of arts, as the great and per. 
manent principle of our domeſtic policy, on which cur attent cn 
mult be invariably fixed, if we mean to preſerve that fchcity to 
which the beneficence of providence has given us, as this chap- 
ter fully ſhows, an inconteſtable, nd, if we are not wanting to 
ourſcives, an indefcaſible title. 


ealth, 
ng to 


ation, 
and at 


Potiibl 


CHA NN 1V; 


Of the Animals in the Britiſh Dominions. 


THE variety of animals rendered by the Creator ſerviceable ti th 
humen race, the wiſdom and cdu of providencewviſibie in ther 
oeconomy, and in the happy diſiributian of them in theſe iſt. 
Sheep more immediately the care of man, uſeful ts him 11 wan 
reſpeAs, thrive in all climates, but no where better than in Cin 
Britain, Irel.nd, and the adjacent ifſes, A fhort view ther 
nature, properties, and the management of them. The fignal c 
numerous benefits derived from them bricfly ſiated and explarn'd, 
7 he tiiflory of wweel ard the wwoollen manujafure in e c, 
frem the eerlieſt times. T he fame wentinued is the clefe of tt: 
reit n of Fawoard the ftxta. Farther projecuted ts tu end if 9 
James the firſt. The ſame ſubject continued arc conTude1 
Corftderations en the value of our ſweep, ww, and woailen nem 
feftures, «as IA fland at preſent. A ſport ſretch of the fan? 
Jubje A, in reſtect is Nerth Britain and Ireland. 92 
their nature, ftrifetiicr, faces /at for them, 4 4 

Vici, 
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farticulars. Have been perhaps tov much gverlogxed and ne- 
glefed. Account of black cattle ;, this country ever famous for 
having them in plenty, and excellent in their kind. Jul 
cmmfidered as of the higheſt importance in regard to our se 
of kufpandry. T he profits of the dairy, various, conſtant, and 
very conſiderable. T he ſeweral mammſactures roi black cattle 
furniſh for the benefit of ſociety. A ſhort hiſtory of the dif- 
ferent kinds of leather, and the value of it to this country, Of 
the ſeveral forts of deer, and the advantages accruing from 
them. Swine of all kinds, aud from different cl1matcs, live 
and thrive here. T he great utility, and the variety of emolu- 
ments that are derived from them. Horſes of every kind, and 
excellent in their reſpefive kinds, br:d in Britain. Tie many 
uſes that are made of them, and many advantages arijing / ram 
them candidly aud impartially conſidered. Aſſes thrive as well, 
and live as long here as in moſt countries in Europe : Hardy, 
healthy, patient, laborious, uſeful in many reſpecte, and might 
be made ſo in many more. Mules leſs frequent now than in 
former times, yet might be rendered exceedingly ſerviceable in 
ſeveral ways. Of ſome other animals, that are for ſeveral 
purpoſes uſeful to mankind. Tame, wild, and water fow!, with 
the benefits that accrue to us from them. Bees, their ſignal uti- 
lity, together with ſome thoughts on the po{jibility of increaſmg 
and improving te advantages obtained from them. Of fifh, and 
the profits that are and might be drawn from them. How far it 
7s pratlicable ar expedient to increaje the number af our animals, 
by introduciug new ſpecies of lein from other countries. Cun— 


clufroe cmfiderations, drawn 'F rom the contents of the three lajt 
chapters, x 


HE productions of the earth not only nouriſh and yield 
many other conveniencies for man, but are allo ſervicea- 
le in the ſame reſpects to other animals, of which there are al- 
% many kinds exccedingly uſcful and beneficial to the human 
Ipecies (a). Some cf them afford him both food and phyſic, 
ray, and clothing alſo, by which he is defended from the incle- 


mency of the weather. Some again are employed in bearing 


burdens, in carrying him from place to place, in drawing carts, 
Vasgons, and coaches. There are many that ſupply very ulc- 


15] Animole, through the will and wildom of the omnipotent and omniſcient 
| 0 * tenants with men of this terraqueous globe, The ſame power 
Wk Is ed for their ſubſiſtence, as well as ours, and regulated whatever re- 
ate 1 ad:r.irable policy. They have their proper places 
LY N ich their nature and faculties are exactly adapted. Their 
Aa al. er alſo 1 ſome eat one tort, ſome another fort of food, lo 
KV ages. » and all have variety. Their numbers alfo are perfectly 
their FR le _ different periods of their lives, by the ſeveral meaſures of 
Wlincreaſe of cy, by carnivorous animals that prev upon, and thereby limit the 
a © of others: Points of divine lapience, extremely worthy of our deepeſt 


ious meditations, as well as our ſincereſt praiſes, 
Vor. III. 4 ful 


| 
| 
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tul and profitable manufactures, and others that 
to his ſubſiſtence and to his pleaſure from the qualitics u. 
which they are endowed by nature, and of which he is enable 
by the ſuperiority of his reaſon to make uſe for his ow a 
and advantage (6). It is therefore juſtly eſteemed a very ſingy 
lar happineſs for any country to be plentifully ſtocked wiri, . 
varicty of uſeful animals, and no ſmall privilege to be exem . 
ed from thoſe that are noxious to the human race, or to . 
animals, by their rapacity or venom. There are very few 3 
trics conſidered in this light, that ſtand more amply or mon 
manifeſtly indebted to providence than the Britiſh ifles, which 
bound with creatures cvcry way ſuited to ſupply our wants 
and to anſwer other bencficial purpoſes, at the ſame time th; 
we are very little expoſed to thoſe ravages and inconveniencic 
that ariſe from beœaſts of prey, deſtructive vermin, or poiſoncy; 
reptil-s (c). It is to ſet the numerous and tranſcendent advar. 
tages, which in this reſpect we enjoy, in a clear and conſpicucus 
point of light, that this chapter is deſtined, and in which 4 
much orly of natural hiſtory 15 introduced as feemed requiſite 
to render theſe benefits intelligible and inconteſtable. 

x order to anſwer this purpoſe effectually, we will begin 
with that animal, which, as Varro tells us, was the firſt thx 
man took under his peculiar care and protection, and which in- 
deed ſcems to want, and to deſerve it more than any other 
his is the sur, the tameſt, the moſt inoftenfive, the mf? 
grc2a1ous, the caſieſt ſupported, and, in the opinion of many, 
ie moſt uſeſul and beneficial of all animals (4). It is probaby 

[ui 


n bencg- 


J) Bat the ſeme Supreme Being, who fo beneſicently and fo effeQually (11 
vided for the haprineſs of animals, beſtowed the dominion of them upon 41, 
who thueſoie ultimately reaps the profits of the proviſtions made tor them |: 
viitue of his ſuperiour abilities, he, for his own emolument, or even to? 85 
amuſement, eniaiges for them thoſe limits aſſigned them in a (tate c nature. 
He makes ponds and canals to multiply fiilh. He feeds and provides tor muh 
tudes of wineed creatures, thence ſtyled domeſtic fowl. Forts and parks ze 
welter tothe reft of the feathered tribe, and even to wild beaitts, In refpect i 
hole that ate tame, by multiplying, their ſubfiſtence, he multiplies them to lb. 
cntent of his convenience, or even to that of his wiſhes.—(c) Inreſpect to vo 
ful animals, it is the buſineſs of the chapter to give an account of them, ans * 
v ould be needlefe to enumerate them here. In regard to the voracious 41d ths 
euhemceus, we have of quadrupeds, the badger, wild-cat, the ferret, the #0), 
tle mattern, the otter, the pole-cat, and the weatel. Of birds ot prev, FY 
hive the esgle, the ialcon, the hawk, the keſtrel, the kite, the [ann fy HY 
pray, the {parrow-hawhk, the taſſel, and a few imailer of the ow! kind chief, 
Of ihe veaomons, the viper, the blind-worm, and as many think the toad 150 
er. Some of thele are only in particular diſtricts, and in ſe cal part 
ef he Britiſh ifles mot} of them are not found at all. Wolves were ormer]y i 
„Hand, but have been long ſince rooted out, to our inexpreſhiv'c 1 
%% Num. xxxi. 32. 2 Kings ii. 4. 2 Chron, xvil. 11. Varro de re * 
b. . Strabon. Geograph. lib. iti. p. 144. Columel. lib. vii. iin. * BY 
Eh. Li. cap. 47, 48, 49. XXix. cap. Xii. Fürherhert's Book of Hu: we 
Grooce's Huſbandry, fol. 130--136. Harriſon's Deſcription ot Britaine, Þ00® « 
chin, vis. Markham's cheap and good Huſbandry, Book i. chan. 1.11. 
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Aortimer's Huſbandry, Book wi. cha, vi. Lifle's Obſervations 10 21 5 
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for this reaſon that providence has given them ſuch a nature, 
that they are able to thrive in almoſt all countries and cli- 
mates, ſo as to be the companions of men, and the objects of 
heir care, not only in mild and temperate regions, but alſo in 
the torrid and frigid Zones, which perhaps we ſhould hardly 
believe, if we were not convinced of it by unqueſtionable ex- 
perience (e). At the ſame time that they are thus generally 


lpread over the face of the whole habitable earth, we may ne- 
vertheleſs truly aſſert, that there 15 no part of it more fitly a- 
dapted to the nouriſhment and improvement of theſe gentle and 
beneficial creatures than the iſlands of Great Britain and Ireland 
(/). In theſe the ſoil ſupplies the molt pleating, wholeſome, 
ind Juxuriant paſtures ; the climate too is peculiarly agreeable 
to them, as being not ſo ſultry, even in the warmeſt ſummers, 
s to affect their tender frames, which frequently happens elſe— 
where, or ſo inclement even in our hardeſt winters, as to prove 
any way prejudicial to them, or at leaft but very ſeldom. It 13 
not therefore at all wonderful, that this nation ſhould have been 
in all ages extremely attentive to its flocks, more eſpecially as 
theſe were at all times pregnant ſources of its wealth (g), ne1- 


ther ought it to be any great motive of ſurpriſe, that in conſe- 
quence of this, we have at certain times, in which commercial 
or indeed civil policy was but indifferently underſtood, ſuffercd 


vol. it. p. 183-223. 356--363.. Piero de Creſcenzi del Agricoltura, lit, xi. cap. 
Ixvi--lxxv, Maiton Rultique, liv. i. chap. XXV. Dictionnaire Occonomique, 
tom. i, col. 413. Negoce d' Amſterdam, p. 86. Dictionnaite de Coramerce, 
tom, i. col. 345. tom. ii, col. 568, 569. 940-961. 1191---1195. 1283---12.86. 
1451. tom. iii, col. 48---51. Inftruction ſur la Mamiere d*elever ct de perfecti- 
ener les Beſtes a Laine, compoler a Suedois, par Frederic W. Haſtfer, a Paris 
17:6, 12mos, L*Agronome, vol. i. p. $2. 127. 481. vol. ii. p. 62. Dictionnaire 
Uoiveifel d' Hliſtoite Naturejic, tom, i. p. 280---291, tom. iii. p. 193. $22— 
525. —- (e) The ſcriptures ſpeak at large of the ſheep in Syria, Paleitine, 
14 the adjacent countries, In the empire of Indoſtan and in Perſia they have 
f-ep with wool ft and (hinin> as filk. In Egypt and Ethiopia they have im- 
mente flocks. In Barbary they have two kinds, one having coarte and hairy, 
the other cloſe and fine wool. In ſome parts of Africa they have ſheep with 
large tails, In Spain and Portugal they have been always famous for an excel- 
lent breed, They have fine ſheep in Italy, more elpecially in ſome parts of the 
kingdom of Naples. France, Flanders, and Germany abound in ſheep of various 
des, and their wool of different qualities. In the kingdom of Norway they have 
many theep, and much wool, In the ifles of Feroe and in Iceland the prigcipal 
ſtance of the inhabitants conſiſts in ſheep, and they clothe themſelves with 
itelr wook. —{ f) There is an amazing plenty of ſheep, not only in Great Bri- 
tin and Ireland, through their whole extent, but in all the ſmall iNands allo 
l-pendant upon them. In Jerſey there were ſheep with four and even with fis 
norns, a5 there are ſtill in Feroe and Iceland, In Wight an excellent breed both 
for feſh and fleece. In many of the weſtern ifles there are as fine natural pas 
ares 25 any. In a word, there is not a ſpot in which the inhabitants cannot 
m theie flocks derive food and clothing. -( g) Oar laws ſhow that we hag 
pienty of ſiecp a thouſand years ago. One of onr Saxon kings, Edward the el 
der, A. D. 925, married a ſnepherd's daughter. Under our Norman kings, 
wool Was our great national ſtaple; and A. D. 1344. 28% Edward III. we ex 
ported in wool, and in woollen manufacture, to the amount of more than feycr 


e thirty-ſeven thouſand pounds, according to the vr laue of our money 2. 
day. 
L2 our 
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our partiality for ſheep, or rather for the advantages ariſing from 
them, to carry us beyond the meaſures that reaton dictated to 
us, in reſpect to our general intereſts (J). 

THe male of theſe creatures, which is by us called the x A 
is held from experience to be the principal ſource of a ny 
breed, as the lambs propagated by him have the ſame colour. 
ed wool with his fleece and ſkin, and therefore a fine ſtout tam 
ſells at a very high price (1). Theſe rams kept for breed ar; 
choſen with great care from among the he-lambs, and the reg 
that are bred up are cut, and then called wrTHEtRs, Ahe 
females or E WES bring lambs uſually till they are ſeven years of 
age, though they would live and breed to twelve, and as for: 
lay to twenty, but are ſeldom ſuffered to ſurvive half that time 
(). Sheep love open fields and light, but are very impaticnt 
of heat, and for that reaſon always in the middle of the ſumme 
days affect the ſhade. They are of a humid, tender, and deb. 
cate conſtitution, very ſubject to the rot, to the dropſy, and in 
general to many more diſeaſes than any other animals, except 
men and horſes (/). They thrive beſt in dry paſtures, are en- 
dangered by moiſt grounds and wet weather, except only in füt 
marſhes, where they do very well. Indeed, nothing contribute, 
to their preſervation more than their having recourſe, if ind. 
poſed, to ſalt, hot, and bitter herbs, ſuch as broom, parſer, 
muſtard, thyme, and ſcurvy graſs. They are uſually ſhorn with 
us, ſometime in the month of June, before which they are date 
fully waſhed, that the wool may be as clean as poſſible, The: 


(+) This was in the reigns of Henry VII. Henry VIII. and Edward VI. whey, 
as hath been remaiked in the foriner chapter, a ſpirit pievailed among the ns 
owners, to give an unreaſonzble preference to giazng. This concurring s , 
ar perhaps being occaſioned by, the wretched policy of the two laſt reign, « 
debaſing the coin, produced a geaeral dearneſs of all things, and of conſequence 
univerſal diſcontent and confution amongſt the commons.—(z) to the . 
of a good ram, they are diſtinctly mentioned by Varro, by Virgil in his {10 
georgie, and by Columella, who from the experiments of his uncle, M. Co 
mella, has given more light upon this head than almoſt any other author I 
Spain, where the nobility pique themſelves on the breed of their ſheep, 4 
give two hundred ducats, or fifty pounds, for a fine ram. Strabo afſures us, g 
in his time (under Tiberius) they gave more than three times that ſum fortan 
of the breed of the Coraxi, who were a pontic nation believed at that time 5 
have the fineſt ſheep in the world. — (4) It is obſerved, that as (h*ep grow vie! 
their wool becomes finer, but then they have leſs of it. In Germany and Sg 
den, if an ewe be a remarkable good breeder, they keep her beyond the us 
time, though her mouth is broken, and ſupply her with ſoft food when ſhe 21 
no longer feed herſelf, The ewe goes one hundred and fifty days or hive men 
ſhe knows her lamb, and the lamb her in a large flock, though ſheep are 199% 
on otherwiſe as very ſtupid creatures. (I) It is from this phlegmatic conte 
that ſheep are expoled to ſo many, and ſuch dangerous diſtempers. It 15 obiere 
vable, that almoſt all the cautions for preventing, and remedie» tor the cue” 
theſe, are to be found in Virgil, Columella, or lome other of the authors c 
Ruſtica. It ſhould ſeem, that we have added little from our own experience 
which is ſingular, and the more fo, as our ſoil and climate, and we may prelume 
too the nature of our ſheep, are in ſome degree different from theirs, 
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age is known by their teeth ; when a ſheep is one ſhear, as 
er call it, they have two broad teeth before; when two ſhear, 
four ; when three, ſix; when four, eight; alter which their 
mouths begin to break (m). They begin to bear lambs at two 
years old, and have ſeldom more than one at a time, ſometimes 
two, very ſeldom three. 'The third Jamb, that is, the third a 
ewe brings, is held to be the ſtouteſt, and commonly proves the 
beſt breeder. In rich fat paſtures the ſheep are tall, ſtraight, and 
of a large ſize. Where they feed on hills and ſhort grals they 
are ſmaller, but arc ſtout and ſquare. In all dry foils, whether 
rich or poor, they do well, but are thought to thrive beſt upon 
land that is newly broken up (n). 

Ir has been already ſaid, that ſheep are very uſeful to men, 
and indeed they are not ſo only living and dead, but allo every 
part of them has its uſes, Their flcth affords a pleaſant, light, 
and wholeſome nutriment, inſomuch that people eat good mut- 
ton oſtener, and with lefs ſatiety than any other kind of meat. 
Their milk is much uſed in other countries both for butter 
and cheeſe, and mixed with cows milk 1s thought to give 
an excellent flavour to the latter. It is allo eſteemed verv ſa- 
lutary, more eſpecially in diſcaſes of the breaſt (). The ſkin 
when tanned or tawed, which is dreſſing them white, makes 
good leather, and that is applied to a great variety of uſes, 
Ji is ſo drefled, in France efpeciallv, as to reſemble ſhamoy. 
Beſides this, it is made with much ſkill and pains into parch- 
ment (7). The ſuet or tallow is alſo a commodity of great and 


general 


(*) In order to underſtand this clearly it may be proper to remark, that a 
lamb at a year old hath eight tecth in the lower jaw, but theſe are all ſharp, or, 
a they are commonly called, dog-tecth, At two years of age fix of thele re- 
main, and in the front they have two broad teeth, At five years old they have 
tight broad, and no ſharp teeth at all. But though their mouths break at ſeven, 
they will live, and their fleeces grow, to twenty. Vide Johnſton Hiſt. Nat. de 
Quadruped. p. 61.—(n) We have very different kinds of ſheep in England; in 
herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Glouceſterſhire, for example, they have ſmall 
ep with black faces, which bear fine wool, but their burdens are not great. 
Warwickſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and Northamptonſhire produce large boned 
ſeep of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt ſtaple. Lincolnthire the largeſt ſheep of all. 
in Wales the ſheep are tmall, excellent in their fleſh, but the ſame cannot be 
1410 of their fleece, =(0) Sanctorius has eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of mutton as 
an animal food from experiment. Proſper Alpinus aſſures us, that the Arabs 
ws boil their mutton, then put it in a pot well ſtopp'd, and ſo carry it even in 
their Jjo2rmes under that hot climate for twenty days without corrupting. 
„tells milk is ſtill much uſed in ſome countries, and is very rich in its nature. 
lu rain, the gall, the oeſypus, or ſweat on the thighs, the unwaſhed woot, 

4 lunge, cawl, dung, urine, bladder, head, feet, incinerated bones, and 

. . Arg all uſed in phyſic.—( p) The curriers have many different methods 
* 16 * ſins, according to the different purpoſes to which they are applied. 

" Aab others, a method hath been found to make them reſemble ſhagreen. 
ode and Faris they diſcovered the means of ſcparating, by the help of 
L 3 lime, 
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general utility, ſo that what is annually conſumed 
at its preſent price, amounts to a great ſum. Severa| Oh 
and other utenſils are made of the bones. The very Guns ©. 
eſteemed the beſt of all others, more eſpecially for cold c. 
It is for this purpoſe that they are kept in folds upon the 
land, which by this means is enriched by the urine as well ... 
the dung, and the more if the ground be ploughed immediate. 
ly after the ſheep are removed, ſo that the ſalts are lc; ex- 
haled (2). But the beſt improvement is made in Flanders hy 
the help of a covered fold, in which their urine and dung are 
mixed with earth, ſand, &c. and this is afterwards ſpread yn. 
on the Jand, which method 1s allo in ſome places pradtize, 
here. The vaſt advantages which in this reſpect are derive 
from theſe animals may by mature meditation be already cn- 
ceived, though it could not be eaſily reduced to calculation (-) 
The Swedes have endeavoured to expreſs it in a provch; 
„ Sheep, © ſay they,” have golden feet, and where-ever thi 
print of them appears the ſoil is turned into gold.“ 

"I Hrik wool however, as the great ſource of profit, hath alway: 
been eſteemed the principal thing to be regarded in ſheep, and by 
which their excellence was to be diſtinguiſhed and determine 
(s). In this light our wool has been very highly conßidered for 
a long ſeries of ages abroad as well as at home, and as ſuch hath 
been a continual and a copious fource of induſtry and wealth tg 
this nation. A ſubject, which as our plan requires, we ſhal 
endeavovr ſuccinctly to explain. It cannot be doubted, that a; 
the inhabitants of Britain and Ireland, ſo the ſheep alſo came orig. 


, eſpect:li, 


lime, the epidermis or upper tegument of the ſheep-ſtin, which prepare n! 
particular manner is called cuir de poule, and the gloves made of it chicken 
gloves. The value of ſheep and lambſkins is very conſiderable, —{ g) There“ 
icarce any article reſpecting agriculture in which authors, ancient and mocer! 
io clearly agree, as in preterring this to all other dungs, which unanimity c 
only be founded in experience. Mr. Liſle obterves the virtue of theep's ur? 
caries according to the food of the animal. He lays allo, that the dune n! 
e wes is preſ{erable to that of wethers, It is not only their dung, but the wt) 
treading and licing of ſheep upon the ground that warms and improves t=“ 
In ſome parts of England they give twelve pence 4 night for the tails (28 tte 
phraije it) of an hundred ſheep, that is for folding them one night on the grou:c 
By this tome gueſs might be formed of the advantage derived this way te 
f.eep. But it will be ſtill clearer, if we recollect what in the former chaptt. 
hoth been cited from Sir Richard Weſton, who affirms, by the method ment! 
ed in the text, the ſandy heaths in Brabant were brought to produce vc, 
nay thrice as much as the beſt natural lands in the a- 5] Sheep 3's 
8 only creatures that, ſtricly ſpeaking, bear wool, and the French ityle ez 
very properly betes a laine. This ſubſtance, which is comnoled ot ver) f 
threads, twiſted in a particular manner, ariſes from the moiſ! lax confiitu!'® « 


the animal, the peculiar texture of the ſkin, and the nature of its food. . 
the reader is inclined to ſee a very ſuccinct as well as ſcientific nie of ta: 
hep, ke may confult the Syſtema Naturz of the learned and accurate Linozs\, 


vol. i. p. 70. Edit. xmas. 
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rally hither from ſome other country, and moſt probavly, tor 
many reaſons that might be aſſigned, from Spain (?). . Eut as 
do what is reported of Henry the Second, or forme other of our 
princes, fencing for rams or ſheep from thence, in Ofc to im- 
prove our breed, it ſeems to be equally abſurd and fabulous (2). 
Our wool continucd a ſtaple commodity ior many ages alter we 
ad the manufacture; and at what time this was firſt introdu— 
ced is, in which there is nothing ſtrange, very tar from being 
Gftin& or clear. But that we had it, at leaſt in tome degree, 
about the beginning of the twelfth century is very certain (wv) 
Though it muſt be acknowledged the introduction of it is com- 
monly placed much lower, even by very intelligent writers, 
There ſeems to be but ſinall if any foundation fer the tale of 
Laward the Fourth ſending over ſome Ungliſh theep from Cot!- 
wold, from whence the excellent breed of ſheep in Spain arc 
ſuppoſed to be derived (x). What the Spaniards themſelves 
uu, that their wool was much improved by the care Gt Cardinal 
Ximenes, in bringing over rams trom Africa; that 1 rams vred 
by the Arabians there, is much more probable, and a practice by 
no means new in Spain, where the management and improve— 
ment of their flocks hath been always the favoured point of 
t:c1r oeconomy (Y). 


A8 
13 


() It is the opinion of the molt learned and judicious authors, that the no - 
thern parts of this great iſland were pcopled from Germany, the touthern rom 
Gaul, and the weſtern from Spain; and there ſeems to be little doubt, that the 
original inhabitants of Ireland came from the fame country. There 1s theretore 
nothing unrealonable in ſuppoſing they brought over theep with them, which 
ſcems to be confirmed by the breed being the ſame in both iflaade, and having“ 
great reſemblance unto thoſe of Spain. ——(z) Part of the raniom of king Rich- 
ard I. was raiſed by 2 loan of wool, which ſhows that long before this it was 4 
ple commodity, P'. Chomel, in his Dictionnaire Oeconomiqus, gives vu 4 long 
iy. mal ſtory of a wile king of England, who ſeat an ainballadour to a king or 
Caſlile, from whom he procured three thouſand ſne p, which he difteibutgd, a 
ram and two ewes, to every parith in which there was proper pature; All v hich 
73 PLES fiction, intended to ſhow how caſfily ſuch a ſcheme might be exccutc 
in France, It is conjeCture, not authority, that appl.es this to Henry II. Bos 
azainit this, our hiſtory furniſhes a fact that ſeems to be deciſive: For that mc + 
march, in the thirty-fiſt year of his reign, granted a patent to the weavers + 
London, that if any cloth Was found to be compoles of Spaniſh mized with Hag 
n worl, it ſhould be burned by the mayor. Sto we's Annalt, p.q19.—(v) in 
* tormer note It hath been ſhown, that we had this manufacture, and we 2 
lralous of it, A. P. 1185, In A. D. 1224, we have 2a act of parliament tegu— 
uns be deem of cloths. Upon this ſtatute Si Edvard Coke very juſtly ch 

e, hat though this is the fuſt law reſpecting it, the woollen manuiactrre 
"ap neverthelets lubfilted here from times beyond memory. Yet our hijt+ians 
- a = A. D. 1331, which was 28th Edward II. becauſe in that year the king 
=> 200d ona = woolien Sys PRONE | Ihe only 
Pear of a S IS 13 1 10 ronicle ot Edward k I. fol. Vir. and w mitla's« 8 LNG 
end ih. een, . Some foreign writers reverſe the Rory, and-lay it v be. 
Ing the 40 85 procured theep trom Spain. But the great objection is, that SOLE 
ra a preient mae to the King of Aragon of ſheep trom Cotelwol:!, 


Per ; o] of Spain ies not in Arragon but in Cattile, and hal been there 1 


| 
Ih 


P eed f It would have been eaſier for them to have mended their 
le trom thence than from England y) The lanas caſtilla, or fine 
ut 7 by. } Th * nd 3 . ö * ©. * ® ” . * 
4 or Caſtile, are divided into ſegoviaua+, lecni.ay legoviar, ſorla, and 
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As wool and woollen manufactures continued for 


. . IT 5 manyv avec 
the principal commodities of this country, + 2 


ſo we necd 


ay | Not 
wonder, that during this ſpace they were both of them the c. 
{tant objects of government (z). Our kings drew a very late 


revenue from the cuitom upon wool exported, a great part «4 
which, though not all, went into the Low Countrics, Where 
was manufaQured in great perfection, to the no {mall mol: 
ment of the inhabitants, who while they could be plentifal, 
ſupplied by us, did not give themſelves much concern about pu 
curing wool [rom otier countries (a), As our manufacture a, 
became conſiderable, and much of our weulien cloth was G. 
ported, many regulations were thought neceſſary for fixing 1, 
reputation of it, by aſcertaining the hnenehs and mæaſure of the 
reſpective kinds of cluth at me, andthe aſligning certain pot: 
both here and in ioretyn parts from which, aud to which orly, 
they ſhould be exported, and theſe were ſty led s ArLEs which, 
according to the fluctuating politics of thoſe times, were (;-. 
quently changed (b), From the ſame cauſe aroſe the Privilege: 
granted at different times, with reſpect to the company of forcler 
MERCHANTS Gi the STEEL-YARD, and the Vnglith comps. 
ny of MERCHANT ADVENTURERS, with reſtraints upon th. 
re{t of the ſubjects from exporting cloths, which though the 
appear to us very ſtrange, and utterly incompatible with th. 
public wmtercſt, were not ſcen in that light then, at leaſt by tho. 


molinas The wools of Arragon are albarazin*, fine and middle, the camps; 
and the bla: K worl or Sar agoſſa. There are allo tine Wools trom Portugal af 
Navaric., We have generally imparted the prime of the Caſtilian woch, wh.ct 
we uled in making cur fineſt cloths ; our own from Herefordthire, Cotevs), 
and the iſle of Winhit Leing equal to the reſt of the Ciltittan woo! mn allretpec: 
—(=) It was 1-1 this raten we find more laws relative to thun than in tete 
rence to ang other fubſed. At home they made the bull: of private proper' 
The v e!th of the nobility, cleiyy, and monaſteries confiſted chicty in youu 
It „a at the fame time the prime article in commerce. Aits to the co! 
were granted therein. It ſupphed the demands for the {upport of uit, “ 
payment of whhidies, and all other expenſes incurred on the account of the pul 
lic in foreign parti—{a) It was the intercourle in reſpect to trade, that ccc. 
oned for a long ſeries of years ſo cloſe a conjunction between the two Nat 
vhich was cqually conducive to their intereſts. Our weok; long tupported the 
manutactufc, in which they were allo our matters, as they lixewite war tt 
other arts, But this harmony between the ſtates was lometimes 19terrupitd, 
generally throvgh the quarrels ard caprices of their princes, and to the a8 
detriment of their retpective ſubjetts, which however, when felt, brougt! 
them together ayain,—(b) There were various motives aſſigned for the {1x1f 
and removing thete ſtaples ; but the great obje therein was the gaining ame 
perſect knov. ledge of what was exported, and ſecuring the cuſtom. But vid 
ever the cht might be, the places abioad and at home, where tholc ie 
were fixed (though but for a ume) were excecdingly benefitted by them. “z 
originally afhgned tor England were Brittol, Canterbury, Chicheſter, wy 
Newcaſtle upon hene, Norwich, Weltminfter and York, For Wales, Cairns” 
then. For Ireland, Coik, Diocgheda, Dublin, and Waterford, To fact 
exportation they were to be lent from York to Hull, trom Lincoln to Bak 
from Norwich to Ya: mouth, ſtom Wellminſter to London, from Caoteivalt © 
Sandwich, and from W:;uchefter to Southampton. 4 
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who were intruſted with power (c). In point of fact howevers 
very great exportations were made, which could not but be ve- 
y advantageous to this nation, and at the {ame time the wealth 
A thele corporations enabled them to make great loans, and to 
kc in other reſpects very ferviceabie to govermnent, winch, ge- 
rerally ſpeaking, preſerved them againit the complaints that 
{rom time to time were very naturally raiſed againſt ſuch Mono- 
olics (d). But in proceſs of time, as commerce becaine better 
underſtood, and a spirit of freedom gradually prevailed, tue firſt 
of theſe companies gave way, though the latter fte maintain- 
ch its ground, as being compoled of Engliſh .nerchants. whoſe 
gains, whatever they were, naturally and neccilarily centred in 
this country, which made their monopoly, though {Ul + nwno- 


poly, more tclcrable, and at the fame time the great riches they 


acquired, gave them a very extentive influence, and procured 
tlem very conſiderable ſupport (e). 

[x the glorious reign of queen Elizabeth, many wiſe laws 
were enacted for promoting our lorcign trade, ſeveral of which 
were in many reſpects very iavourable to this important manu— 
tatture. Beſides, many new channels were opened and ſeveral 
ol theſc left tree, by which in a courſe of years, the exporta— 
tion of woolten cloths of different forts was fo increaſed, as to 


amount to a million and an halt annually (7). It does not how- 


(c) Theſe great and opulent companies, by means of their extenſive correſ— 
pondence abroad, and their numerous-connexiuns, fuppoited by their privileges 
here, were enabled to export annually immente quantities of cloth to foreign 
maikets with much regularity and certainty, which naturally recommended 
them to every government, Who, as it Was natural, preteried that ability in 
trade which certainly aniv.cred beſt to thera to the laying it open, though tha: 
night in many reſpecte, have anſwered Letter to the people.—(d4) Ihe tiade to 
France, Italy and che ifles adjacent, at leaſt in lome periods, were in 1Ehpect to 
OO ard Wooilen cloths left tree. Thi, gave the ſubjec lome notion of unte- 
tra. ed commerce, and indifpoled them eipecially againſt the merchants ot the 
Hanſe. Yet even in regard tothe trade to al, it was ot carricd on in our 
vellels, but the inetchents from Genoa and other places carne with their comma 
city to Sou han. pton, ſold them to our merchants, and took their valuc in on 
8 %d.— (e In A. D. ss the company ol the [tilyard Mete diſſolved for the 
«ule of their charter. But dur hiltorians give an obſcure account of the tu at. 
ter, in laying they Exporicd 44,000 cloth, and all other merchants bat L195, 
[ could be no crime to export a large quantity of our manufattu) es cither again. 
ne crown or the nation. What was it then? Sir John Hayward Kennt“ 
Hiſiory, vol. ii. p. 326.) ſays, all the other toreign merchants exported hu— 
1,199. cloths. The merchants of the Stilyard were by their charter favoured 
in their cuſtom:, and in the reign of Edward IV. [orfeited their charter fri cl 
vuring other ſtrangers goods, that is exportiag them as if they had been thei 
ut had it reftored, It is moſt likely they wee Eu 0! the ſame fault now 

aty were proſecuted before the council by the merchant adventurer: 
(/ ) There were ſome prudent regulations made in tefpect to the manufacture 
Kind reception Was given to the Proteſtant weavers driven out of Flanders b. 
tue Duke of Alva. The purity of the coin vas reitored, Trade was opened 
wich Holland, France, and the Straits, After Antwerp was deſtroyed, a neu 
eee aroic [1 om out ſtaples being transferred to Embden, Middlechurgh, 

de and Hamburgh. Our commerce to Turkey, Barbary, and the Laſt Indies, 
Habiiſhed, procutice us a vaiicty of nev. markets, 


* 
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ever appear that there was any prohibition by 
exporting of wool, of which however there w 
great quantity ſent abroad, by reaſon of the gr 


law againſt tha 
Cat demand: 01 


cur manufacturers at home. Theſe circumſtances being 441. * 
and candidly conſidered, foreign hiſtorians, and particularly Fa 5 
learned Grotius, and the judicious preſident de Thou, 2 ge 80 
excuſable, in ſuppoſing that our woollen manufacture waz cl 

. . . | . . . . 4 m 
bluthed in this, or at the higheſt in king Edward's, reign, they 1 
it imports us very much to know that in this reſpect they u 85 5 
certainly very much miſtaken (g). In the ſucceeding reign the * 
exportation of wool was forbidden by proclamation, but was he. - 
vertheleſs probably permitted under licenſes (4). At lent; ; 
anno domini 1614, a very plauſible propoſal was made, an [ 
met with the approbation of the crown, which was for reftrajn. A 
ing the exportation of white cloths, and ſuffering only ſuch t) \ 
be fent abroad as were dreſſed and died at home. It is very e\j- 
dent, that if the end, which by this meaſure was propofcd, : 
could have been compaſſed, as in ſome degree it might poſſibly [ 
have been, if the dreſſing and dieing, in order to their being den. | 


as cheap as pofſible, had been left free, it would in a national 
light have been very benefhcial, by increaſing the number cf 
hands employed in the manufacture at home (7). But as it wa; 
managed 1t proved highly detrimental. For as hitherto ſe— 
reigners, and eſpecially the people of the Low Countries, bad 
participated in the profit by dreſſing and dieing our white 


cloths, this intereſted them in extending their ſale; upon the 


depriving them of that advantage they revolted againſt thi; 
ſcheme, and being no longer ſupplied with our wool as they 


( g) Grot. de Rebus Belg. lib. vii. aſſerts, that in former times commerce 
was who!!y in the hands of the trading cities in Germany, who had an eſlal iſ. 
ment at London; the Engliſh in thuſe days balanced in a great meaſure with 
other nations from the produce of their paitures, exporting nothing but ri 
wool till in the reign of Edward baniſhed perſons from the Low Countries tausch 
them how to manufacture their own wool, which enabled them to get 114 5! 
the merchants of the ſtilyard. Thuan. Hiſt. ſui Temporis, lib. xvi. aſter g.. 
ing a molt pathetic detail of the cruelties of the duke of Alva and their con, 
ſequences, aſſures us, that it was from the Flemiſh fugitives who fled kithe: 
from his ſe veritie*, that we learned all our manufaQtures, having no art: among 
us betore, except agriculture and gardening, adding a liſt of towns with Norwic! 
at their head, which being decayed and deſerted, were repaired and inha I's! 
by theſe induſtrious refugees, —(+þ) There are many inſtances almoſt in evo) 
r-ign of prohibiting or reftraining the exportation of Wool, ſometimes uric! 
the ſevereſt penalties, which were always looked on as grievances, becaufe tt 
intention was not to keep wool at home, but to extort murtey beyond the fable, 
(though that was very large) for a diſpenſing licenſe, which was not retuled !. 
well paid for. Under this reign the prohibition was a popular meature, 
being dear, and the licenſes were occaſional reſources for the lupply of a fene 
ſitous treaſury,—( #) This was by no means a new thought, for there bad wo 
a ſtatute made 27 Henry VIII. prohibiting the exportation of wiute cloths bene 
the value of four pounds a cloth. But after ſome years perienge the Men Civil 
adventurers repretented this as highly prejucicial to trade, and O. Elizaber 
granted them a licenſe to export white cloths, nen obſtante this atute Py 42 
they recovered tne trade ſo as to vend 80,000 cloths aan, »., ether mt” 
chants remaining bound by that ſtatute, | = 
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ſad been formerly, began to look out for other markets, and to 
arike more generally into the manufacture than they had done, 
in both which their example was followed in Germany, which 
proved fo maniteſtly injurious to our trade, that n two years 
this project was given up (+). This palliated but did nat cure 
che wound. We have dwelt the longer upon this as it is by 
much the moſt remarkable circumſtance in the hiſtery of the 
woollen manufactory. | 

CuaRLEs the Firſt, aſter the example of his father, prohi- 
bited the exportation of wool by proclamation, as a thing, on 
account of the dearneſs of wool, generally acceptable to the 
people (1). Some regulations were allo made tn the ſame reign 
in reſpect to the company of merchant adventurers, winch how- 
ever, becauſe they ſtill left it a monopoly, were not ſatisfactory. 
When the parliament aſſumed the power, application was made 
to them on that ſubject; but the company advancing a ſum of 
money for their ſervice, were allowed to retain their privileges. 
In 1647, the exportation of wool, as agreeable to the ſenſe ot 
the public, was prohibited by an ordinance of both houſes, and 
aſter the reſtoration this prohibition was renev/ca by more than 
one law under the ſevercſt penaltics (y). When M. Colbert 
entered on his ſo much celebrated plan for ſettling manutuc- 


(k) It was the great ſale of the merchant adventurers which produced this 
overture from Alderman Cockain and his atleciater, who procured a patent for 
dreſſing and dieing cloths. They were oppoted by the old company at home, 
their cloths were prohibited abroad, which produced an ablolute flagnation ot 
trade, which intimidated the new company. The conſequences might have 
been, and indeed were ſoon diſcerned, and by an immediate recall of the pa- 
tent might have been in a great meaſure prevented, But according to the p:o- 
craſtinating humour of the time:, and out of too great deletence to lome Pow- 
erful pertons who patronized the projeQ, it was over and over cava d in 
council, and not cancelled at laſt till voted a monopoly by the Houſe.of Commons. 
See Lord Bacon's Works, 1765, 4to. Vol. ti. p. 327, 328. Coke's Detection of 
the Four laſt Reign, p. 43.—{ {) There was ever in this a great jcalanty of 
other nations depriving us ct our woo. At best it was apprehended trom Carry- 
ing 2yroad hve rams and ſheep, Which was fora by prociamation fo caily as 
A. D. 1338, by Edward III. and again by a law, A. . 1424, in the reign of 
ilinry VI. The practice however continued, which occahhoned the ſevere ſa— 
tute 8 Eliz, cap. iit, by which for the hit eftence the criminal was to fertcir all 
his gos, ufer unpriſonmert for a years, an Ter 01 the le t hand to be*nailed 
up 1n the moſt conſpicuous part of the market place where the puniſhment was 
inficted, and the ſecond offence was declared felony, This law has been often 
ud tobe againſt exporting wook. But no ſ:ch Jaw paſted during that or the 
iwo ſucceeding reins, it was only prohibited by king Jaraes's proclamation, 
A D. 1694, and 2gain by this of king Charles in A. D. 1630. Rymer's Fudera, 
m. xix. p. 155.—-(») See the three (tatutes of the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
Charles II. In the preamble to the firſt, the cefign of the att ig devlared toe, 
MG ng employment ſumcient for the poor, and that the whole heneft detivable 
Vom the native commodities of this realm may redound to, and be felcly en- 
joyed by its tubjets, It alto enacts, that ff any perſon ſha!l trantport or as tra- 
ers cauſe to be transported, ſheep, wool, Sc, and Le convicted therevf, they 
Wal be Eifabled from 1eOnIring any debt or account from any f2Qors or debtorg, 
SFLout iaking away the Leaviet penalty ia the 42 before macuticacd. 
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manufactures in France, that of wool was one of the firſt v 

dertaken, and profecuted with the greateſt effect, which OF 
excited much jealouſy, ſo it occaſioned many, and thoſe not . 
effeQual, precautions to be taken for the ſecurity of this valy.. 
ble branch of induſtry and commerce here (n). Soon aftc; th 
revalution, the wovllen trade, in point of exportation, a t | 


hing 

. o . 6 anus | e 
ardently and univerſally wiſhed, was ſet entirely free, and fru 2 ; 
that time, in every reign, the legiſlature hath thown all Poſſibly "4 


attention to its encouragement and ſupport (9). With this vic, 
many new laws have beeen made to prevent by every poſſi, 
method the clandeſtine exportation of wool, either from Brian 
or Ircland, and for regulating the trade of the latter, as we ſhall 
hereafter fee, ſo as to prevent its becoming injurious to the fa 
mer. By removing thoſe impoſitions, which, however tclerz- 
ble while we had tewer rivals, were now no longer to be ſuſtzin- 


1 
ed; by providing, as far as laws can provide, for the due maki nl 
and manufacturing of cloth, and other kinds of drapery, that the ic 
reputation of our Wi ollen goods might not tufier in foreign pai of 
through any frauds in the making; by ſecuring the journcymn Nes 
from any in uſtice cr oppreſſion from the avarice of their maſtet, a 
2nd by every other means that appeared to have rational tender 1 


cy to the preſci ving this important objed, and, which ought t6 p 
be conſidered as none of the leaſt marks of kindneſs and attention, 
alt-ring, amending, and repealing (9) ſuch of thele laws as tron 
experience were diſcovered, from a change of circuinſlances or 
any other caulcs, to be ineffectual or injurious, 


(„) It muſt be obſerved, that as we had Holland and Germany before, “ 
from this period France became our rival and a very formidable rival the hath ben, 
though confeſſedly inferiour in the material, at leaſt of her own grewth, but !! 
was made up by large aſſiſtances from government, aſſiduity in management, v« 
planned eſtabliſhments, the aid of ſoreign artificers, and cheapnels of labour, 4. 
theſe have been ſteadily employed in the ſupport of her manufacturts ever itt 
— (5) In conſequence of ſeveral of theſe laws, which removed many chaos, 
furniſhed various encecuragements, and promoted a general and vigorous fe 
of induſtry, the Fogliſh wollen manufactory was enabled to cope with 2111! 
rivals, more eſpecially by the treaty concluded with Portugal in 1703, and e 
demande from our own plantations, particularly on the continent of Nen 
America, and other new channels of tirade that Were opened, by our tr 
chant being relvalcd from all reſtraints, and lett at full liberty to piomote ihe 
pubiic intereſt and their 6wn.—(p) This abundantly apprars in the many laws is! 
regulating the ſeveral forts of drapery, ſo as to come every IPecics Of fraud, ass 
to amend every as ſoon as either was diſcovered. By the ſtatute, 1 
William I, cap. xx. $i. All duties on cloths and woollen goods, and 1vvl") 
and aulnage, were taken away. Yet by the ſtatute, 6 Ann, cap. XX. Ki. 2 dat) 
of pre ſhiſhngs was, aud from very prudent motives, again impoſed on cis“ 
piece of broad] cloth exporteg white, but without any ieftraint of exportat!! 
By tevera] laws paſſed in the reizn of King William ports 1» Ireland were 10 
from which ont) wool was to be exported, and this only to certain af gne? pot 
in England, in which ſeme alterations were made in the rejgn oi Queen wth 
But in A. D. 1753, all theſe reſtraints were taken away, and all the ports ops 
ed tor this puipoic in boch illands. P 
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Ir is not to be doubted, that We have throughout theſe iſtand, 
very great natural advantages in reſpect both to this valuable 
material and its manufacture, and ſuch as in regard to either 
--nnot be taken from us (q). For we have theep of very Gli 
vrent ſizes, and their wool is allo of very different qualities, ve 
of them ſerviceable to ſome purpoſe or other, and conte- 
quently all of ſome, though not of the lame, worth (r). The 
Spaniſh wools that we import are only thoſe of their firſt and 
kneſt fort, ſince we have enough of our own equal, it not ſupe— 
niour, to the reſt. And with regard to thoſe fine Spaniſh wools, 
they are equally neceſſary for the uſes to which we apply them 
to the French, the Dutch, and all other nations (s). We have 
been able therefore to enter into every branch of the cloth and 


Fold and new draperies, and to carry them to the higheſt periec- 
tion. Beſides entering into the fabric of theſe, wool is cin— 
ployed ina vaſt variety of ways, inthe making of caps, glo es, 
ſtockings, and a long & c. of other articles, ſo that the very lit 


of them, and of thoſe to whom they give ſubſiſtence, though 
ever ſo briefly ſet down and explained, would ſw2't to a coniider- 
able treatiſe (t). It is therefore much caſier ta conceive than u 
would be to compute, the prodigious mut, tudes that are em— 


ployed by them, and thele too, perſons of all ages aud ſexcs, 10 


OS 


() In reſpe& to the excellency of wool, the ſiiſt point is the breed, and it is 
well known that we have as fine rarns as any in Europe. The next is the pat{ture, 
and our towns are as good natural feeding grounds as are to be found in mult 
countries, The laſt thing is the care and management, which 1s facilitated by 
the mildneſs of our climate, more ſuitable to theep than that of Italy. Add ty 
this, our being entirely exempt from wolyes, and in 4 great degree Hom all 
other ravenous animals. Our ſkill in the manufacture, though derive} original- 
ly from foreigners, is now ſo much improved by experience, that our very 1t- 
vals recommend their goods by faying they are of the Englith makes, or reſem- 
ble cloths from London. In this ſituation it is evident we have but one dificulty 
to overcome, which is the dearneſs of our labour.—(r Our mallett ſh2ep weigh 
from under five to ſeven ſtone, allowing eight pound: to a ftone. hee comn- 
monly bear fine wool, and whereas in ſome northern counties fach ſheep feldom 
C2r7y more than one pound, ours carry at leaſt five pound: Our middle fized 
weigh from eight to eleven ſtone. Our largeſt ſheer from cinhtecn to twenty 

ne, Our ewes commonly bear twelve pound, and our lange wethers from 
fourteen to eighteen pounds of wool, which hy due attention 13 ren tiered both 

eg and fine.—(s) The judicious and accurate Mr. Litle tell us, that the cho 
titers complained in his time that Spaniſh wool wzs not fo fine as ſorme ly, and 
that they ſaid the ſame with regard to our Here d{hire wool, te likewiſe ac- 
quants us, that amongſt the Spaniſh wool there i: often found a hr, which be- 
106 ſcattered on the ground produced a ſort ef medica, the feeding on which he 

eee er an effect on the wool, but Ca'} by no means determine ( which 
de—47 ay tobe inquired into) Whether it contributes to finenels or con ſe- 
3 as 4 poſitively aſſerted, that, from the wool-grower tothe con- 
« 1 of broad cloth paſſes through one hundred dificront hands. It is 
A e 85 are near the ſame number of trades dependent on .the woollen 
3 re, though not actually concerned ig it. But 1 we add t thete the 
rous trades employed in the ſeveral hencficial commodities arifing from 
"a e pn of wool, ſuch as tallovr, ſins, catgut, Ke. an the retailers af 
eie When manufactured, it will render the following calcglation more intelli- 


gible. 
5 


that 


ſiulf manufactures, known in our ſtatute books by the name of 
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that nothing can extend farther or wider than the produce of war! 
in the benefits derived from it to the whole community (u IN 
to all this, that though the crown no longer receives any abs 4 
on wool exported, or any duties on molt branches of Its Re, 
tacture, yet it may be juſtly conſidered as contributing muchme 1 
to the public revenue than in former times, if we reflect 1 


c ON th; 


amazing conſumption conſtantly and neceſſarily made hy i 
multhude of perions employed therein of all exciſcable com, 
ditics (ww). Vet notwithſtanding that already fo much hath bes 
done, there 15 no doubt that much more may and will he hone 
in reſpect as well to the material as the manufacture. Our wo). 
though in their preſent ſtzte ſcarce inferiour to any, may till i 
conſiderably and generally improved (x) ; and without queſtich 
there are a vaſt variety of different kinds of woollen goods thy 
may be invented and wrought, which hitherto have never 29. 
peared in our marxet; and as from the ingenuity and dexterity i 
Gur manufacturers fo much has been effected in this age, poticri. 
ty inſtructed by their example, will, from a principle of emu 
uon, undouvtecly carry it farther. 

Iuris no queition, that in north as well as in ſouth Bri. 
tain, ſince it was originally peopled, there have been alwar: 
ſheep and wool, and thee were tormerly manufactured, not bare- 


(z) Many computativns have been made on this important ſubjeQ, and, z- 
mongll ele, one about thirty years fiace, which at that time was thought e 
be pretty near thetruth, Accorcing to the beſt informations that can be obtzic- 
ed there may be tom tentotwelve miltions of ſheep in England, ſome think more. 
The value or their wool may, one year with another, amount tt» three millaa, 
the expenſe of manufacturing this may probably be nine millions, and the tots 
value twelve millions. We may expuit annually to the vajueof three millions, 
though one year we exported more than four. In reference to the num. 0 
perlons who are maintained by this manutacture, there are probably up Ware: 
of a million. San; uine men wilt judge thele computations too low, and ten 
witl believe chem woo high—{w) The duties on cloth as well as wool wire 0! 
very old landing. By a patent roll, 39 H. III. m. 4. it appeats, that mou 
exccaptcd Simon de Campi, merchant ot Douay, rom paying any duty on cloth 
purchaſed here for three yea's. As this trade increaſeq, the revenue aus 
trom it augmented, fo as to become a very intereſting object in that relpect bu: 
accordinn to the preſent mode of taxation it is become much moze conlideravie, 
ſiuce all who are employed in all thete numerous and extenſive branches 0! mi- 
nute ture, muſt expend what they earn in all kinds of necelſatier, which eit ve 
adve;t to the numbers betore, jt not exactly, at leaſt under-rated, ou2hi to 
be computed at between ond and two millions, another circumſtance that Fat 
weep, and what is produce from thein, in altrong point of light —(x/ 1 


. - . e 
tpect to what may be elIcAui by attention to breed, it is well underioe 46. 


p' actifed. By this the hair of Cornith ſheep hath been improved into goce wy 
To this we owe thit exceeding fine, long, ſoft, ſhininz, combing wool iam 
the ſheep in tonne parts of Leive icrthire, and the ſouth marſhes of Lincoln, 
as alſo the long weol trom Warwick, Northampton, K utlanditne, 27 
Maiſh, X. and indecd more or leſs in moit counties whe: c due attention 29 
heen paid to this circumttance. There 1s no doubt theretore that this guter 
may be extended over all this ifland. Mr. Stilling fleet « propoſal of Wine 
belt n aſtes pure, will furniſh, in conjunction with fine hay and turnips 10 5 
vitter, the moſt proper nou: iſhment {or the fine fleece, which may ot cot © 
like ranger With the breed, ard with like facility, be expendeéd. p 
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I; {or the uſe of the natives, but cven, and that in no inconſider- 
able quantities, for exportation (). But as from a varicty of 
circumſtances, the people of England came in procets of time 
excel all other nations in every ſpecies of drapery, it is no 
eat wonder, that the trade, and, in conſequence ct that, the 
manufacture of Scotland declined; and that thofe who could 
afford it, choſe rather to purchaſe fine cloths from their next 
neighbours than to wear coarſe ones made at home (2). Hou 
crer, before the union, when the nations were upon ill terms 
with each other, ſome attempts were made for reviving the 

woollen manufacture in this part of the Hand, and theſe efforts 
| were attended, though not with very great, yet with ſome de- 
| crce of ſucceſs (a). For the wools of the ſheep in Lammer 
| \{oor, which is a very great diſtrict in the ſhire of Berwick, and 
in the ſeveral ſhires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, "I'weedale, Gallo- 
way, Carrick, Stirling, Dunbarton, and Fife, are ſtill for a 
1 variety of purpoles in good repute ; neither are the wools of 
| Aberdeen, Sutherland, and Roſsſhire contemptible. But fince 
that happy event, the beſt of the ſouth country wools have been 
ſold to their neighbours, and the people here have in general 
contented themſelves with making a few {ſpecies of coarte goods 
for the wear of the common people, more eſpecially ſince the 
vear one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, when the 
linen manufacture came to be encouraged by the public (b). In 
the weſtern and northern ifles indeed, they ſtill continue to 
clothe themſelves with their own produce. But if induſtry and 
commerce come to take place amongſt them, there is little reajon 


(y) Ancient hiſtories in north as well as ſouth Britain record little relative to 
manutactuies and commerce. Yet this is no proof againſt their exiltence. The 
Scote, whatever might be the caſc of the pits, were always clothed, and pro- 
E bably with their own wool, In the reign of their King James III. A. D. 1486, 
we find an att of parliament for the juſt meaſuring of cloth, In A. D. 1811, 
E icy exported into the dominions of the emperour Maximilian cloth to about 
bel the value of what was at that time exported from England.—{(z) This, 
tore che junttion of the two kingdoms, was a favourite trade with the Eu- 
ch, hecauie it conſiſted chiefly in fine gosds; this was an open trade, not in- 
| ud in the charter of the merchant adventurers; and becauſe by the help of 
be Scots merchants conſiderable quantities were exported into the low countries 
p *1d other places, to which theſe unincorporatec Enyliſh merchants could not car- 
on a direct commerce, this trade therefore in ſome meaſure continued even 
ben the prace between the two nations was interrupted. (a) It was in the 
| lter end of the reign of Charles II. and when his brother the Duke of York was 
p <\mmiſſicner in this country, that they let about reviving the woollen manu— 
& !itture, and this ſpirit ſubbed for ſome years. In this ſpace they made as fine 
| Cork, and ſome other ſpecies of goods not ipferiour to thoſe made in England, 
3 but with a [oj of 25 per cent. notwithſtanding the lupport of their government, 
hh with theſe manufaCtures were determined by the union.—(b) Advanta- 
eo promnting manufactorice, Edinburgh, 1683. Spruel's Account current 
wal c England and Scotland, 1795. Interett of Scotland conficered, Edin- 
1 wag LA W [aft author had the intereſt of his country very much at 
1 er bes erſtood it well. He had no idea of eſtabliſhing the woollen mo- 
5 1ere, from their want of (kil] in the management, their want of mo- 


ney 85 : 
1 15 * raiſe and ſupport it, and their total want of means to refit the jcalouſy 
»hich ſuch an attempt would excite. 


10 
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to doubt that they will follow the example of their coun 
onthe continent, and affect to wear good cloths as {yon as they 
fin themſclves in a condition to pay for them, which in 1 
cal: would be a great benctit to this country, and no Prejudice 
at ail to them (c). 

IRELAND hath alſo always had a good breed of ſheen ad 
the excellence of their wool for moſt ſorts of manufactures ; 
not to be diſputed, though for a long ſeries of years, through 1, 
continual wars and diſturbances in that country, much ovcrlock. 
ed and neglected (d). But after the prohibition of ſendins ger 
their black cattle hither, A. D. 1666, they were in a mane; 
compelled to do what they could to repair that loſs, by work 
ing up their wool, in which they ſoon became very fucceſ.fyl, 
more eſpecially in frizes and ſome other kinds of goods, which 
they made in great perfe gion (e). But the country being agzjn 
plunged in a civil war, this and every ſpecies of induftry wa 
interrupted, and, which was ſtill worſe, prodigious quanti- 
tics of their ſheep were deſtroyed (). In a few yer. 


trymen 


(c) Their funds ought to ariſe them their fiſheries, and the manufattures 49 
commerce neceſſary to, or proceeding from them. For it will be the conftar? 
endeavour of every wile adminiſtration to promote extenſive agriculture, 4nd 
from thence a general plenty through the whole Britiſh dominions, to excite 27, 
encourage induſtry every where, and by every means, direCting it always 9 
preper objects, ſo that an aſſiduous exertion of individuals, purſuing their pr. 
vate intereſts in all places, may, without croſſing or claſhing with cach other 
concur to the accompliſhment of public good, —(d) The Iriſh wool in genere!, 
bu: eſpecially in Limerick, Kilkenny, Kerry, Waterford, Cork, and 9. 
counties, is fine long combing wool, to which there is little in England ug. 
riour. It is this makes it ſo acceptable in foreign parts, where it i not our ſr! 
fine wools they defire to have for the making fine cloths ; for theie they +, 
and do, procure from Spain and Portugal, but that beſore defribod, which :- 1 
deed not common, and thereforc valuable in other countries. —(e) We mo 
ſately affitm, that no law was ever ſo warmly attacked, or ſo md fFerept.y . 


*Y 
tended, as this prohibiting the importation of I iſh cattle, and het belrg 2 prov. 
lar law it was perſiſted in, and by ſubſequent Hatutes enforced, The cone 
of the people of Ireland was natural, and ſuch as might have been, and pies 


bably was foreſeen ;” and ſome Engliſh manufaQturers attentive to to their cue 


ſtockinge, which did not interfere with the trade of England, it produces “ 
new legal refrain of) The war that followed the revolution in Lelaad gg. 
tiihutcd to the ruin of their woollen manufactures many dilſerent ways, I's 
places where they were eftabliſhed ſuffered by the military operations. Setze 


who were at the head of them returned to England. Numbers of the 18671047 


ſorts fled into other count:ies, The ſupplying camps, the maintaining £2 


ſons, and the depreCations of the ſol tiers and the native Iiifh, dettrobsd 145 


numbers of ſheep. But as ſoon as the nation was quiet, and the manutacrbr 
re-eſtabliſhed, the ſpirit of jealouſy revived here, and ſhowed itſelt in erer. 
inſtances, ſome of which will be hercafter mentioned, all pointing to that Tet 
fare which vas thought to be the only effectual remedy which was propoled, = 
A. D. 1658, in an addieſs to the crown, and paſſed into a law the year follows 


however 


| fant a point, 
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-,wever aſter the revolution, when things were once more re- 
[:1:ed into order, the woollen manufactory began again to litt 
[up its head, and in a ſhort time became fo flouriſhing as to ex- 
cle apptehenſions here, on a point of all others as to which with 
| -7cat reaſon this nation was moſt jealous; and therefore as the 
public tranquillity in Ireland had been reſtored at a great ex- 
bene of Engliſh blood and treaſure, it was thought neceſſary, 
the rather becauſe the cheapneſs of labour would have given 
great advantages to the people there, to reſtrain by law the ex- 
portation of wool and woolen manutactures from Ireland, ex- 
cept to England ; and even this exportation was confined to 
particular ports in both iſlands (g). 

bor to ſoften this as much as poſlible, the linen manufac- 
ture was fet on foot, and all poſſible encouragement given to it 


gent perſons in that country acknowledge, they had a very full 
equivalent by the ſubſtituting as eaſy, as certain, and at the ſame 
time a more profitable and advantageous mode of employing 
their labour (4). Yet this, and all the care that in other re- 
ſpects could or can be taken, hath never prevented there, any 


more than here, the ſmuggling of wool, or the tlandeſtine ex- 
portation of manutattures from thence. In order however to 


effect this, or at leaſt to leflen and abate the evil as much as 
poſſible, ſeveral legal indulgencies have been granted; ſuch as 
the opening all the ports in both iſlands, removing the duties 
upon Iriſh woollen yarn imported into England, and whatever 
elſe might contribute towards reconciling the intereſts of the 
two nations (7). This article, however long, it is hoped will 

not 


(ge) By Stat. i. W. & M. cap. xxxii. $ 2. the exportation of wool from 
lreland was limited to fix ports in that iſland. By Stat. vii. & viii, W. III. 
cap. Xxviii, & 3. the former act was confirmed, and the importation limited to 
eight ports in England. By Stat. ix. & x. W. III. cap. xl. H i. the exportation 
of fullets earth and ſcouring clay into Ireland from England or Wales are pro- 
nibited; and by Stat. x. & xi, W. III. cap. x. $ 1. the exportation of any 
> woolen manufactures from Ireland, except into Eugland and Wales, are pro- 

bibited. The woollen manufacture in Ireland is now carried on for their own 
conſumption, and many light and elegant ſtuſfs proceed from their looms. © They 
| {end over annually immenſe quantities of raw wool and yarn into Britain, bes 

ſides what is clandeſtinely carried abroad, for want of demand at home.—(þ) 

e beginning of the linen manufacture may be dated from the Stat. vii. & viii. 
E cap. XXXIX. F. 1. when all productions of hemp or flax were allowed to 
33 into England and Wales duty free; this was extended alſo to the 

"itifa plantations, and has been cheriſhed and aſſiſled ſince in every reign. Mr. 
obo, who was an able and an impartial Judge, computes, that in leſe than 
wk, years from this time, the produce of this new manufacture amounted in 
= home conſumption and exports to a million per annum. He farther ſtates, 
2 this aroſe from the produce of no more than thirty thouſand acres, and 
2 employment and a living to at leaſt one hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
or nas an amazing proof of what induſtry will do, when duly encouraged, as 
eas properly directed ! Eſſay on the trade and improvement of Ireland, P. i 
. 35.—(0 i) If one may be allowed to ſpeak freely on ſo delicate and ſo irnpor- 
Forks the caſe ſeems to be this: The Britiſh dorrinions in proporticn to 
Ver un? produce more wool than the reſt of Europe, We endeavour, and 


M wiſely, 


by the public; and by this means, as ſome of the moſt intelli- 
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not appear tedious to the intelligent reader, as 
from an carneſt deſire of affording him a comprehenſive view 
of a ſubjeQ, that might, and indeed hath employed mr. 
volumes. A ſubje& of the greateſt importance, : Wo; 
ing the moſt ancient, and beyond compariſon the mo) Wn 
luable of all our manufactures, and by the treating of which 10 
fully it may be allowed to be more conciſe in reſpect to the teſt 

W come next to ſpeak of another kind of creatures net. 
allied to ſheep, which are GOATs. The ancients were mut 
more attentive to theſe than we are, for which ſome probable 
cauſes may be aſſigned, and more eſpecially tliis, that in he. 
countries their fleſh is more juicy, ſweeter, and better tate 
eſpecially that of kids, which in the regions of the eaſt bath 
been always, and is ſtill accounted a delicacy (1). The go: 
is naturally more docile and ſagacious than the ſheep, and with; 
ſtronger, bolder, more active, and more lively. They ar: 
indeed conſtitutionally briſk, wanton, capricious, roving, 2n; 


it Proceed. 


as regard- 


= 


impatient of reſtraint ; but notwithſtanding theſe qualities, the; 
are eaſily tamed, grow familiar with men, and even fond d 
them. In point of colour, they are ſometimes black, fomc- 
times white, but more commonly theſe colours are intermix- 
ed, and they are frequently ſpotted with what we call fallow. 
The he-goat is diſtinguiſhed by his beard, which is ſometime 
nine inches long, wreathed horns, full eyes, and very ſtately ir 
his walk. They are capable of breeding very young, the male 
at a year, the ſhe-goat at ſeven months ; but the proper time 


wiſely, to avail ourſelves of this advantage. By keeping at home (as much 4: 
in us lies) we keep the material low; whilſt the reſt of Europe, being in com- 
pariſon with us in a ſtate of want, give an higher price for our woo! thay |! v 
fetch at home; and this, in ſpite of all our penal ſtatutes, they by this advance 
ed price obtain; and it is to be feared will always obtain, till by an aug e. 
tion of our inhabitants, and the extenſion of our commerce, we outlelver + 
enabled to work it all up; which oncht therefore to be the conſtant and a. 
ous object of our councils, and our endeavours.— (4) The biftory of woo! 350 
the woullen manufaQure in one period, and in one point of view, is the He- 
ry of our public revenue. In a ſucceeding period it becomes the capital ed 
of our commerce. It grew from thence the important ſubject of our politic:; 
councils, The preſerving and ſupporting it againſt foreign rivals, the due e. 
gulation of its numerous branches, and proper reſtrictions, which were juste 
requiſite to the commercial benefits reſulting from it to this country, have © 
cupied our ableft ſtateſmen for more than a century paſt, Whoever def 
be more circumſtantially informed in any or all of theſe particulars, may, 
with ſatisſaction by cenſviting that accurate and laborious work publifiiec eb? 
ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Smith, in two large volumes, entitled, + 
moirs of Wool.—{ 7) Var. de re Ruttica, lib. ii. cap. xi. Columel. lib. v. 
vi. vii. viii. Plin, Hiſt, Nat. lib. viii. cap. J. Jonſt. Qyadrup. 47. Rai 
ropf. Animal. 77. Linnz1 Svit, Naturæ, vol. i. p. 68. Hariſon's Deſcription c 
Biitaine, Book iii. chap. viii. Googe's whole Art of Huſhandry, fol. 136-15 
Markham's cheap and good Huſbandry, p. 96. Worlidge's Syſtem of Agricvitu't, 
p. 173. Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry, Book vi. chap. vii. Piero de Crelct”? 
del Agricolture, lib. ix. cap. Ixxvi. Maiſon Ruſtique, liv. i. chap. xu. Dice 
r'onnaire Oeconomique, tom. i. col. 676—cBo. L'Agronome, tom. I. U. 1, 
I'iAionnaire de Commerce, tom. i. col. 868, 869. Beauſobre Introduction 3 
I Fiude de la Politiave, de Finances, et du Commerce, tom. i. p. 173. Dc 
onlsire univericlie d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 352, 355: 
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of matching them is when the male 1s two, and the female 
three years old (n). The former is ſerviceable till he is five, 
13 p , 
the latter to ſeven years, and they ſeldom live, or rather are 
ſuffered to live, beyond eight. But this 1s by no means their 
aſuzl term of life in a ſtate of nature (u). They carry their 
young like ſheep about hve months, bring fometimes one, lome- 
imes two, rarely three kids; though in Egypt and the Eaſt- 
Indies they have frequently four. 
Trey love rocky, mountainous, thrabby grounds, where 
E they live on any thing they can find, affecting a variety, though, 
at the fame time they are very fickle in their food (s). They 
are beſt kept in ſmall herds ot about fifty, tor which one male 
is ſufficient. They are ſubject, at leaſt with us, to fewer dif- 
eaſes than theep 3 and if they are allowed full liberty, ſeldom 
{ail of finding remedies for their, own diſtempers. It is eaſy to 
E iſeern even from this ſhort account of theſe creatures, that 
they are by no means fit for, and indeed they by no means 
Ethrive in, level, rich, or well cultivated countries. But they 
are more eſpecially hurtful where there are any nurſeries or 
plantations of young trees, Where they can get into any gar- 
dens, eſpecially kitchen gardens, in which they make great de- 
vaſtation, or even into common cr corn fields, where they de- 
frov whatever they find. But in places that are proper for (5 
mem, they are or might be made very beneficial ; for they 
| will 
{m) The he-goat ſhould be of a large ſize, his neck ſhort, his head long and 
thin, his ears pendant, his thighs ſtout, his legs firm, his hair thick, ſoft, and 
ek, and his beard full-ſized and buſhy. The female alſo ſhould be large and 
pump, eſpecially behind, her thighs fleſhy, her head liSht, her udder full, her 
£tcats long, with thick, ſoft, ſhining hair. Virgil, who ſpoke from his own ex- 
pzrience, highly commends theſe animals in his third Georgic, and even places 
tem on a level with ſheep.—(n) If any one had conjectured theſe creatures 
mizht reach to the age of between thirty and forty years, and even then re- 
ptzined their ſtrength, he would ſcarce have gained credit. Yet this is a fact, 
ba: appears from Lord Anſon's voyage, p. 169, his crew, in the ifand of Juan 
FFernandez in the South Seas, having ſhot ſeveral goats which had the mark of 
Alexander Selkirk, who lived there a long time alone, and had been delivered 
prom thence thirty-two years before. Theſe goats living wild, were ſweet and 
vel taſted like veniſon. The Spaniards, to deprive their enemies of the ſub- 
Pitence afforded by theſe goats, had, ſince Selkirk's time, put dogs of different 
p*incs upon the iſland to deſtroy them; and in this they ſo far ſucceeded as to 
pemniſh their numbers very much, and to drive the remainder into places ſo 
rep and full of precipices, as to be inacceſſible to all other animals. (0) It 
ears from the PAN SUECUS, chat goats eat more different herbs than any 
iber cattle, but are obſerved to feed chiefly on the tops of herbs and flowers, 
hey alſo eat hemlock freely, though to moſt other animals it is poiſon, But 
eh Celight particularly in browſing on the tender boughs of trees, more efpe- 
i as Columella remarks, on the branches of the alaternue, or evergreen 
"vt, the arbutus or flrawherry tree, and the cytiſus or ſhrub treſoil.——f p) 


„te are many places in the weſt and North even of South Britain, as well as 


* North Britain, and the iſlands dependent thereon, exceedingly adapted 
Qt 


vs 


e ſupport of theſe animals, and in ſome of which they are very common, 
I none of them much eſteemed, or the keeping them turned to ſo much 
Saba they might, and as they actually do in other countries, where they are 
TM ur in all reſpeCts to ours, and conſequently there is nothing wanting but 
* 92] attention to recder them as uſeful here, lt may not be amiſs toremark, 
M 2 chat 


cia! 
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will thrive very well where other cattle would ſtarve 
hardy, never incommoded, as ſheep ſometimes are, by the he: 
of this country, nor much by the cold; though in rainy 3 
very ſevere weather they are the better for being houſed. - 
vided the floors of the places where they lie be wel] e 
with flints or paved with tiles, ſo that they may be eaſily wk 
ed and kept clean, ſince in this reſpect there are feu . 
more nice or more eaſily injured by filth of any kind, |; ;. 
general opinion that the ſmell of them is very ſalutary to hg. 
ſes; for which reaſon, even in great cities, they are common; 
kept in ſtables (. | 

Ix countrics where they have abundance of ſheep and black 
cattle, as they have no need of goats, fo they are little regal. 
ed, But in places where thoſe are leſs common, and in which 
from their nature and ſituation, theſe laſt mentioned creature; 
can be much more commodionſly kept, they may, with very lt. 
tle pains taken about them, be rendered very profitable, more 
efpecially if they are of a good kind, as ours are in the opini- 


are Ver» 


on of our neighbours, who in this reſpect are the beſt judge 


(„). Goats give more milk than ſheep, and in ſome places 1 
is very highly eſteemed, as being leſs heavy than cows, and nc 
ſo aqueous as that of aſſes. "The cheeſe produced from it, 6: 
at leaſt from a mixture of this with our cows milk, when uc 
made, proves very good (s). As for the whey, it is thought 
preferable to any other, as being aperient, abſtringent, attcny- 
ating, and laxative; for which, as well as the milk, it is cn. 
cecdingly commended for the recovery of conſumptive 


a. 1 
and 


411 


that in places where they are moſt common, the inhabitants have fregueg 
need enough of relources for adding to the means of their ſubſiſtence, and wt 
not like to be diſpleaſed with any informations that may advance, or art eve! 
offered with an intention of advancing, fo laudable an end.—(g) We fn tt 
mentioned in very ancient authors, who ſpeak of it as an old cuitom, I! 1-10 
eaſy to conceive how this practice, which ſtill generally prevails, could bare 
kept ite ground, if not ſupported by experience. Yet it is this rankneſs, wh. 
is chiefly in the ſkin, that hath created a prejudice againſt goats, It 15 Pf 
that the keeping them in parks, and hunting them, as Giles Markham , 
was the common method in the Azores, freed them from this ſtrong ce. 
(r) Father Chomel in his Dictionnaire Oeconomique, aſſerts, ** Chevre+ ds, 
«© oleterre trois fois plus utiles que celles de France,“ i. e, the goats 0! Ltge 
land are thrice as uſeful as thoſe of France. Not ſatisfied with making ue © 
compliment, he adds, we had the wiſdom to bring over this fine breed fon 
Barbary and the Indies, and the prudence to diſtribute them throu#" all th 
barren, rocky, and mountainous parts of the iſland. Other French“ tet“ * 
the ſame thing as to the ſuperiority of our goats.—(s) Dr. Cheyne, 20 die pay 
fician, and a moft worthy well-meaning man, obſerved that goats ens 
pure air, on high places, on the moſt tender, light, and aromatic plants, Je 
communicate a ſpirit, balſam, and ſweetneſs to their milk and whey. e 
dcred that the amazing and indiſputable cures done by this eaſy remedy in k bes 
Scotland, and Ireland, did not more recommend it; and laments, that the mY 
neficial and ſanative things are flighted and overlooked, while neu, loteike 
coſtly, and complicated ones are admired. 
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emaciated perſons (t ). Some uſe is made of our goats hair, 
particularly by the diers (). But as ours are believed to be of 
the ſame ſpecies with thoſe in Aſia, ſo there is little reaſon to 
F it that the breed might be improved in ſuch a manner, as 
0 furniſh us at home with that long, ſhining, ſoft, and filky 
hair, that we at preſent import from the Levant, and from 
which many kind of goods are made which bear a conſiderable 
| price(w). The ſkins beth of goats and of kids are made into 
leather of different ſorts, ſome reſembling ſhamoy, which 1s in- 
deed only the ſkin of the Alpine goat. 'T hey likewiſe are dreſſed 
white, eſpecially thoſe of the kids, and are employed in making 
| cloves, and for other purpoſes (x). It has been already hinted, 
that the ſuet or tallow of this animal is the hardeſt, and, if we 
| except that of deer, the beſt of any, and makes candles close 
and white, very little inferiour to wax. In other countries thefe 
productions turn to great account, more eſpecially the laſt; and 
with a view to this, they not only cut the old he-goats, but alio 
many of the kids, which, with the ſhe-goats when paſt breeding, 
they fatten with dry food, and drive a conſiderable trade 


7) As the moſt eminent phyſicians, ancient and modern, concur in theſe fen- 
liments, it is ſurely very praCticabie to introduce the like ule of this caly and et- 
ſectual remedy in ſome parts of England, ſuch as Malvern Hills which teparate 
Worceſtet from Herefordſhire, ſeveral places in Cornwall, and very many in the 
Northern counties. It cannot be doubted that under a proper regimen as to air, 
diet, and exerciſe, goats whey would be found as lalutaryin any of them, as in 
any other parts whatever in this iſland. It is by no means improbable, that an 
annual reſort of company in the proper ſcaſon might gradually produce villages 
and hamlets, where otherwiſc they will never be leen.—(a) Virgil acquaints us, 
that in his time goats were conſtantly ſhorn as well as theep, and that coarſe cloths 
were made of their hair, which were worn by ſeamen. Ropes made of this laſt 

| long in water without rotting. The French, who are very great artiſts in dicing, 
make an excellent red, by boiling goats hair, ſhred ſmall, in a certain lce in 
which it diſſolves. This colour they call nacaret de bourre, which is eſteemed 
very laſting, See the preparation and uſes of it in le Teiotercur Parfait, p. 9. | 
.) lu reſpect of mending our own breed, by importing he-goxts | 
dom Alia, it ſeems practicable, becauſe ſaid to have been tried with ſucceſs in 
Fance. But it would be probably better to import both the he and ſhe-goats, 
and to preſerve the race pure, which might be eaſily done in ſome of our {mall 
billy iands. This is what the Swedes, encouraged by mending their wool, through 
de getting over (in ſpite of our ſevere laws) Engliſh rams, have alrcady attempt- 
; Mr. Alftroemer, one of the members of their beard of trade, having for this * 
| DUiTole expretely commiſſioned ſome fine goats from Alexandria. Ibis ſhows the i 
on not to be cither ſingular or chimerical.—(+) The ſeveral kind of leather f 
| mite of the ſkins ot theſe animals prove that they may be rendered very profi- 
N 3 To mention only a few; that ſoft, ſmooth, fine grained fort, which we | 
: 32 leather, Morocco of all forts, and of all colours, the beſt brought Fi 
nr onſtantinople and the Levant, much from Barbary and Spain, thovgh it 
i be made in great perfection here. In Spain and France they make ule wk 
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with the tallow and hides (5). It is by no mean; me 
recommend the breeding of goats in any part of the 
minions where they are not to be found at preſent 


: am ty 

Britiſh do. 
3 but in pj; 

a , in pla- 

ces where they already are, the making the moſt of them Py 

J 


point that deſerves to be conſidered (2). 
alſo to be attempted, 

Ix reſpect to BLack CATTLE in general, theſc iſlands l. 
been always, and very deſervedly, famous. We base 2 
have always had, animals of this kind ot very different e 
cording to the richneſs or poverty of the (oil, rather than h 
climate where they were bred. But we have been for abo, 
century paſt very ſucceſsful, in many places where this hatt 
been particularly attended to, in the improvement of our breed 
and in rendering them better, and more profitable in all reſpect 


It ma y potlibly deſet: 6 


than formerly (). The BULL is with us of a ſtout, fro, ar 
body, and of a very fierce countenance and nature, with ſhe: _ 
{mocth horns, and not arriving at his full growth until betuce lane 
two and three years old, They are fit for propagating the vu 


ſpecics before that time, and are of very little value in that n. 
inect hen they are above four or at moſt five. Baiting thy 
was formerly a diverſion, and ſuppoſed to render their fleſh mu 


the 

tender, but it is always hard and coarſe, and therefore fc. rop 
ani! 

| ; 10 W 

(%) The number of uſes to which this commodity (exclutve of mate cal 
candles) is now applied, tuch as the compoundling ſoap, drefliag of lens: fel 
ulking the bottoms of hips, Ec. hath much increaſed the demand for, 3:1! ©: mo 
courſe raiſed the price of, tallow, In coniequence of this, exportation ge. mo 
Mted under ſevere penalties, and vait quentities are imported. Ir ſhud (+ ye: 
therefore 2 matter of tone Importance to augment. Our ſtock, E1PECIAL) f un 
for medicinal uſes this is preferable to any.— 2 The moſt fertile countr FA 
their barren fpots. Italy hath its Alps aad its Appeniaes, and ſo, as Cana has 
lang fince oblervec, hath England. On theſe the goats ate the cattle pts p. 
nature. In ſuch rude corners where nature ſcems to have taken the loft, mn ye 
deſtincd to live in them mull take the molt, p41ns, Sagacity and ia zul; 125 un 
ſupply alt defects, and if they will have plenty they muſt earn it. Tee £2 for 
not cenſcavenily be a more honeit or humane 2C&ion, than to emlenvoyy it (HH! th 
towards contiibuting to ſuch mens felicity. This in the prelent, and g, lat 
other cale:, hath been my fincere aim; in which if I meet with any ate th 
Witi add to that ſatisfaction which the intention gives me,—(a} Vario ve rok bi 
ſtica, lib. ii. Virgil. Georg. lib. ü. li. Columel. lib. vi. cap. 4-26, Fs or 
H:ft. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 46. Xi. cap. 37. 39. 41, 42. XVlil. cap. 19. Xx. 029-7 14 
xvi, Cap. 10, 11. Geſner. Quadrup. 25. Rati Synop. Animal. 70. Eine n1 
Syſtem. Nat. tom. i. p. 71. Fitzherbert's Book of Huſbandry. CGooge * Ha 9 
bande, fol. 120-129. Hariſon's Deſcription of Britain, Book f. chap. 5. 
Markbam's cheap and good Huſbandry, p. 89—84. Fuller's Wer ies of Fre: I 
tand, Lancafhire, p. 106. Lincoluſhire, p. 149. Plot's Natural H tory af Sr: 0 
fordſhire, chap. vii. Y 68. Houghton's Collections for improvemet 0! dungs 1 
ry and trade, vol. i. p. 2779—413. Mortimer's complete Art © Hubi d 
Book vi. ch. 5. Life's Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 85-153. ** i 
tado del Agricoltura di Creſcenzi, liv. ix. cap. Co—66., Maiten Ratte,.“ 0 
i. Chap. 13, 14. 22. Dictionnaire Oeconomique, vol. i. col. 347% . ? 
col, 12281233, Beruſubre IutroduQtion a la Etude de la Politique des 14 | 


ces, et dy Commerce, tom. i. p 66—69, Dictionnaire Univerſe! Wenn 
tom. 1. col, 446—449,. tom. ii. 1123—1127. col. 1141—1147 L A 
tem. ii. p. 417-427. Didionnzire Uaiverſel d' Hifloire Naturelle, to. 
1 7. | 705 
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om eaten (3). Large cows are moſt eſteemed, more eſpecially 
their udders be large alſo ; they carry their young nine months, 
und calve in the beginning of the tenth, bring ſometimes two, 
and ſometimes three calves, are looked on as in their prime 
between the age of five and eight, and fall off about ten. Vet 
they will live to twice that age, though they are generally fatted 
and killed much ſooner. They make good beet, the heifer cf- 
pecially (c). Our Ox KN are in many places of a very large 
ze, remarkably fair and beautiful, their fleſh, when grafs-fed, 
very ſweet and wholefome it eaten freſh; but they muſt be 
fall-fed to take ſalt well, and if their fleſh be then properly 
cured it will keep perfectly tweet for full two ycars (d). Ley 
are ſeldom kept beyond ſeven years old. Our calves are large, 
and our veal remarkably white and fine. There are tew CALVES 
r:ared in the neighbourhood of London, not only from the vi- 
cinity of ſo great as well as fo good a market, but b-caui- the 
land, generally ſpeaking, lets too dear to admit the raifing them 
with profit (c). Black cattle are ſubject to ſeveral diſcaſes, and 


() Black cattle ſeem confined to Europe, part of Aſia, that is, as ſar as Ar- 
menia and Peiſia, Barbary and Egypt, where they are very large, to ſome of 
the Aftican iſlands, and to America, to which they were tranſported by the Eu- 
ropeans, Our farmers ſay proverbially, and old cock and a young bull. This 
animal, choſen with much care, and reared with lome trouble and expente, 
is worth near thrice as much at one as at four years old, He is then commonly gelt, 
calledafterwardsa vull-ſtag, worked ſore years, then fatted, and killed when their 
fleſh is tolerable.—(c) Cows have larger horns than bulls; in other reſpecs the 
more they reſemble them, or oxen (Which ſhall be particularly deſcribed) the 
more they are eſteemed, The ancients kept their cows from breeding till tour 
years old, We, for the ſake of profit, admit them ſooner. It is laid (but it is 
unutual) that a cow hath nine, nay, ten calyes in the fpace of three years. In 
Tex, cows have had three calves, which having been brought up with care, 

have been ſold to the but chere for nine pounds. In Moreton's Northamptonſhire, 
P, 446, we have a ſingular inſtince of a cow that had two two calvesat eighteen 
years cld, and both cow and calves remained ſound and healthy.——(@ ) It is 
uaiverfaily allowed, that for all uſes whatever, but more eſpecialiy tor ſalting 
or land and ſea ſervice, our Engliſh beef is as good and as wholeſome as any in 
tne world. If therefore our manner of living, and the conſtant demands ier our 
Luipping, be conſidered, we may eaſily conceive the conſumption, and of couile 
the value, of beef muſt be very great!“ The conſumption of beeves within the 
bills of mortality exceeds (according to the beſt lights that could be obtained) 
one hundred thouſand, in the reſt of ſouth Britain perhaps five hundred thou- 
land or more, the amount of which muſt come to many millions; but how ma- 
ny muſt depend upon the ſize of the beaſts, the price of meat and other contin- 
gent circumſtances which vary annually, indeed we may ſay, alter continually. 
e The breeding calves for the butche1 many miles round London has been 
long in uſe, and attended with great profits, in contequence of the judgment, 
bill, and pains exerted in rendering them of a large ſize, and very delicate. 
bed, 3 partly in caris or waggons, partly on horſes, by which they 
ves It appears from the returns of the clerks of the marker, and other 
ar i the number of calves is ahout deuble the number of beeves 
. in i " metropolis; and it 15 from thence evident, that there is aunu- 
* bent in veal upwards of half a million; an amazing ſum! but greatly, at 

t Many years paſt, within compaſs. | 
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yet not near ſo many as ſheep ; but are, like them, liable ſome. 
times to infection, or, as it is called, the murrain, which Car- 
ries them off in great numbers, creating a ſcarcity not lpeedily 


We not only receive moſt wholeſome and ſubſtantial nourng.. 
ment from the fleſh of theſe animals, but they likewiſe ren; 
mankind very eſſential ſervices while living. It is for this re. 
fon they have been very highly, as well as very juſtly, celebrated 
by the ancient writers on huſbandry (g); and if they appcet 
leſs uſeſul, or rather leſs neceſſary in theſe times, it is our tau}, 
ſince undoubtedly they are ſtill as fit tor the labour of the ploush 
as ever, We may alter our cuſtoms, but nature will remain 
the ſame. Bulls, though it ſeldom happens, may be thus em. 
ployed; but then they are to be yoked as horſes are in a line, 
and not in pairs (4). Oxen however are generally uſed for thi: 
purpoſe, to which they ſeem admirably ſuited, by their fizz, 
their ſtrength, the make of their body, and their temper which 
is naturally patient. They are to be trained, or, as the countr; 
phraſe is, broke to it at a proper age, that is about three year, 
old, when they have attained their full growth, and while the; 
are ſtill docile and manageable (7). They are then duly fes, 
very gently uſed, and never urged beyond their accuſtom«/ 
hours. The old and awkward method of faſtening their harncy: 
to their horns hath been long laid afide, for that which enable; 
them to exert their force more equally, and with greater ale; 
in which it is not impoſſible however that ſome farther un. 


(J) This diſeaſe hath been hitherto but indifferent!) explained, more efp::'- 
ally as to the cauſe. It has ſometimes ſpread over a great part of Europe, 
gradually and not all at once. Some aſcribe it to 2 putrid humour in the gung: 
of the cattic, others to an infeQious diſpoſition of the air, ſome to 2 pethilert'z 
vapour from the earth, and others again to inlets, which ſeems to be the mol! 
natural, as the moſt eſfetua! preſervatives and remedies are foot, laitpe're, 
gunpowder, brimſtone, and ſuch-like,—(g) Heſiod, the oldeſt author on the's 
ſubjets, makes the farmer's family confilt, in the huſband, the wut, 4 11 
ox. He was termed the faithful miniſter of Ceres, and the conſtant companicn 
cf man in the labours of the field. Virgil gives it as a ſtriking circumſtence 9 
the Saturnian age, that it preceded that in which an impious race fil feaſted on 
Hain bullocks. In thoſe days the horſe was only ior the ſaddle, and the culture 
of the earth entirely committed to oxen.—(h) The reaſon of ch! {15 ferce, 
furly, and ob{tinate nature. If two bulls were yoked, they would gore each 
other with their horns; on the other hand, it ſhould ſeem more pratticas.t 
with an ox of the ſame ſize. This alſo hath been tried, but with e ſucce', 
not barely from the miſchievous diſpoſition of the bull, but chic? from ; 
nauſeous rankneſs of his breath, by which the ox, as the farmer aſſert, (Ser 
Liſle's Obſervations, vol. ii. p. $5.) wonld be very ſpeediiy killed, and theretor: 
whenever bulls are wiought they draw ein a line.— (7) Vario ſays, the ox filter: 
for labour hath a broad rorcheal, large black eyes, rough hairy ears, 120 
vide and ſtrong, thick black lips, dewlap large reaching to the knees, thick bi 
neck, his ſhouider* broad, his hair not rough or ſtubborn, well let ſtraigbt les; 
rather Hort, te ſuſtain better the weight of his body, his knees la! 2e and ſtrons. 
his feet 'uraing out, ſpreading wide, and broad withal, his coat thick, ſhort, ar 
fleek, his toil long, and covered well with Lair. 
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proyement might be made. They are alſo cued, that is, ſhoed 
properly, and great care is taken to keep them dry while 
wrought, and to afford them proper nouriſhment in the winter. 
| They are wrought till about ten or eleven years old, and are 
tuen fatted for the ſhambles (+). 

Ox tx are fitteſt for plougbing in a deep, heavy, or clayey 
ſoil, for they do not fo well on gravel, and (till worte on chalk, 
which very ſoon beats and ruins their feet. They are cheaper 
| than horſes in many reſpects, particularly in their tood, as they 
| require no oats, ſtill more in their ſhoes and harneſs, and their 
being leis ſubject to, and conſequently leſs expenſive from their 
eiſcaſes (I). But what makes the greateſt difference 1s their 
rot becoming either uſeleſs or of no value in cate of lameneſs, 
or when paſt fervice, ſince they are then fatted, and that too in 
1 ſhort time, and brought to a good market, as their ficth is in 
every reſpe& as tender and wholeſome as that of younger beaſts 
J. There is therefore reafon to wonder, that the uſe of oxen, 
in this material part of huſbandry, is ſo much dechned. tt 
muſt however be admitted, that even fo early as the days of 
Fitzherbert, it was held problematical whether horſes or oxcn 


(% In Marſkland, and other places, where they pique themſelves on fatting 
oxen to a large ſize, they are very plentituily fed with ſine hay, live at their 
eaſe, and are very caretully attended, But perhaps this may be more ealily 
and cheaply performed. Mr. Houghton aſſures us, that an ox which told tor 
thirty pounds was ſeventy years ago faited upon cabbage leaves in Suffolk, 
They are now very well and very ſpeedily fatted with carrots, as hath been 
already mentioned. Some of our ſtall-fed oxen are in truth of an almoſt incredi- 
ble bulk. In A. D. 1755 an ox was killed at Sunderland which weighed two 
hundred ſeventy-ſeven ſtone five pounds, or 2221 lb. A. D. 1754, a pair of oxen, 
belonging to Mr. Conſtable of Burton Conſtable, were killed at Beverley, which 
weighed five hundred forty-two ſtone and one pound, or 4337 lb. But theſe 
fell all ſhort of an ox of Sir Walter Wagſtaff Baggot, baronet, killed A. D. 1753, 
at Blyth Field in Staffordſhire, which weighed three hundred thirty-five ſtone 
nd fix pounds, or 2686 lb. But theſe, out of many more inſtances that might 
be produced within theſe ſeven years, are tobe regarded a3 extraordinary and 
unuſual. They ſhow, however, to what prodigious ſizes our beaſts may be rai- 
led; that this may be done, where-ever there ate good paitures and due attenti- 
on; and that conſequently very large beeves may be had in any part of the 
land where the courſe of the markets may require them. (I) It is true, that in 
lummer, oxen as well as horſes ſeed on grals. Vet it hath been long ſince re- 
marked in fayour of the ox, that by his dung he reſtores to the ſoil as much as 
he takes from it. By this, and by the thickaels of his lips, Which hinder him 
from biting cloſe, the ox leaves his paſture better than he found it : whereas an 
horſe gradually impoveriſhes and conſumes it. In winter, ſtraw and a few turnips 
tent oxen, or at moſt a little hay. A lad that finds his hands full in manag- 
ing four horſes, would look to eight oxen with much more cale.—(m) This is the 
e weighty argument, more eſpecially if we conſider the price and the demand 
5 beef of late years. An ox when his vigour abates, and he is no longer fit 
or plough, by which for ſeven years he hes amply earned his living, fats kindly 
t laſt, and ſclls for a good ſum. A diſabled or a ſuperannuated boſe is utter- 
ly uſeleſs and a ſuch is conſigned to the dogs. Indeed the death of horſes, and 
* many accidents to which they are liable, make an heavy article in molt 
"ame: 5 expenſes, as themſelyes allow, 


Were 
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were the fitteſt for this labour (2); and perhaps the 
this queſtion may depend on the difference of foils. 
ing the diſuſe of ox- teams to be, as indeed :t ſeems 
rour, it will be beſt remedied by gentle methods, by having fl 
courſe to convincing experiments, and by gentlemens See 
amples of reviving the old method, where they hold any quant. 
ty of ground in their own hands (2). It may be proper to «+ 
mark before we quit this ſubject, that the barren cow, calle 5 
the country people a free MARK TIN, has almoſt as miu 
ſtrength, and is nearly as fit for this labour, as the oy, 4, 
proves aſterwards alſo as good meat (5). Hoy 

Ir the labour of tl:c ox be of ſuch conſequence in the cult. 
vation of arable land, from whence we are ſupplied with gr; 
we may with the ſtrideſt juſtice aftrm, that an equal tributc b 
praiſe is due to the cow for the ſupport of our Dari. 
I hele are unqueſtionably of great importance in many cr. 
tries, but in none more than in this, where their annual Produce 
15 amazingly large in quantity, and at the ſame time no |, co. 
cellent in quality. The ancients were very exact in their de. 
crijptions of the aks of a good cov, and entered ſo therougb— 
Iy into the charadQerifiics 'eftablified by nature, that they arc 
acknowledged as the furcit rules at this day (4). Varro rares 


te 


ſolution " 
to be, an (r. 


(n) The Romans matbed very ſtrong !y their not ion of oxen only being adac. 
ed to the rlou, h, by ; ing .in 41e, M hich was the baſis of their lurerti 11 
mealure, the denomination of jugerum, i. e. A day's ploughing of a yoke fox 
Our Saxon anceſtor: on the fame principic hag their oxgang or bovata terry, wht 
was fifteen acres, and hx of theſe made a plough-land, that is as much ++ {is ou 
could plough in a year, Tinee fager make very nearly two of acres, | 
ſhould ſeem thereiors that the ancient did by no means over-WArk their cat 
ſince in many placcs a pair of oxen will plovgh one Of OUT ACIESTN a Gay I! 
out being faint or fatigued. - It ſeem: vnareutonable at leaſt to recur 140 7! 
authority in a cafe of this nature, We know not what the fate, have (4141 
tor themſelves ; but without knowing this, we may Jaſely conclude they t 
ploughing with horte: molt tor their inte ef), Convince them it is not | 
there will need no coercive methods to bring them back again to the 0.0 m4 
of plovghing with oxen. Fi: grace the Dise of Queenſberry ian :):fhnre. 1 
Lord Claic in Eilex, have already paige tis mode, and it would be vet. 
they were imitated by ethers of rark and fortune, Tnis would due pal 
tat out of diirute; and, 11 they a: tc in the wrong, the farmers out of vu tt 
naace.—(p) Tic Roman were acquainted with tris Rerile 14, | 
'Tanra. In Morton's Nowthenmptonſiye, p. 447, we are told dne ctinion et!“ 
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. * . 9 5 ; 4 * 9 PR AF, © 4 
graziers in that county, which 1 take to be gentih on this 1.920, L567 5 
that when a cow biings a bull and a cow cali ogetiier, the iatter Is 2:44) » 
zree martin, and never bezre. He proſeſtes tot to know  whohce tae pane. 


les, and in this I] profe!: allo to be ao Wiler. Put I much dcubt tte ee! 
truth of the grazlers 2 count of this matter., Ar, Lifie oblerves, fiom 1. 
gent farmer, that à free martin's Head is comiſer, her hoins mere (105 * 
udder ſmaller than that cf an helfer, Ile adde, that the fieſli of a ice Pot 
when tatted will ferch an halfpenny a peund more than any cow beets) + 
truth is, moſt mccern writers copy Varro gd elumella in copying £40 0 


and they couid rot do betrat, as thelt great men, ab ls ſald in thetex!, 5 
5 F996. 
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the colours of kine in this order, firſt the black, next the red, 
ten the dun, after that the whe ; and laſtly the black and 
white, though of this Vigil ſeems to have bad fomewhit a but- 
ter Opinion. A notion prevails amonglt us, founded as it is laid 
upon experience, that a red cow gives the beſt, and a wiute the 
moſt milk, but that the black produces the beſt calves (). 
he prodigious extent, the natural fertility, and the mod. rn 
improvements which have been introduced into our poſtures 
enable our farmers to furniſh from them unmenſe fupphics both 
of butter and cheeſe, winch, pailly rom the different methods in 
making, and partly from the peculiar qualities of the foils wlicte 
the cattle are fed, afford much diverſity of flavour, and thereby 
oratily all taſtes, fo that there is a reciprocal demand tor the 
ievcral forts of both in almolt all parts of the iſſand. From 
tnenœ ariſes, the expediency of eſtabliſhing numerous tan and 
marts, where theſe arc expolcd to {ale at ſtated times (+), Hence 
alſo ariſes much land carriage, beſides what 15 ſent on our navi- 
gable rivers by water, and in coaſting vellels, to the no {mall 
emolument of thoulands of families, that derive a tubſillence 
from this trade in a great variety of ways (7). 

Ir would be very difficult, if not altogether unpoſſ:bic, to 
form an cxact calculaticn of the value of thele articles ; but 
from a vet y mature and impartlal Contideration of a vairicty of Ur. 
cumſtances, we are led to believe, that there is no exaygeration in 


* 


nature, The latter inſiſts on an open well ſpread fore-head, ſmooth ſhining 
horns of a deep brown, large full black eyes, a capacious belly, itraight legs, and 
{mall feet, Yet Pliny remark:, that cattle may be very good although walight- 
ly, which ſeems to be verified in the Normandy and Alderney Cows Compared to 
ours,-(r) Mr. Liſle; who is very exact, informs us, that fix cows may be 
milked in an hour, and jome women have milked eight. In the Ile o Wight 
they reckoned their cows one with another gave t½o gallons of milk a day, 
which would make four pounds of butter in a week. He mentions the common 
©pinion to be, that a quart of cream will make a pound of butter, but ke thinks 
it requires three pints. A cow was let at the beginning of this century tor tort y- 
five (hillings, the annual profits of a cow are eſtimated now at double that fun. 
—(1) If we conſider the difference between Chedder, Chethire, Cottenharr, 
Glouceſter, Stilton, Wiltſhire cheeſes, and how commonly moſt o: them ate to 
be met with in all parts of the iſland, the truth of what is ſaid in the text will 
moſt evidently appear. la regard to the great fairs and-mart:, thuſe who live 
near them in the country, and even thoſe who have lecn them only occafional- 
„ know, that cheeic is a very contiderable article in them all, and in lorne of 
them the moſt conſiderable of auy.—(t) This1s2 point always delerving attention, 
for whatever creates labour, allo cicates the means 9 lubliitence, and the factors, 
the ſeamen, the waggoners, tbe poit©r*, the cheeſemongers, are a; much maintaic- 
ed by the dairy as the farmer; as for inſtance, they ſend great quantities of 
-heſkire cheeſe into Wales, into the Midland and northern counties by laud-car- 
riage, to London, to Scotland, and Ireland by fea, to the amount, a: ſome have 
computed, lee Atlas Maritimus, p. 17, in the whole of thirty thouſand tuns 
annually, It is pcſhible this may lurmewhat exceed the truth, but molt ce:tainly 


a very great quantity is ſent by all theſe differen; conveyances, and the charge 
© 


: the carriage is include inthe price, 


affirming, 
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affirming, that the total amount of the produce of the dairi.. 
in South Britain, in reſpect to home conſumption only Ay 
five of a large exportation, of cheeſe eſpecially, amounts wy 
ally to many millions ſterling (/). It will in ſome degree Ra 
tiie wonder, that at firſt fight may ariſe from ſuch an aſſertion 
i we reflec, that all ranks, ſexes, and ages are in a mane. 
equally partakers of their various productions. For it is evider: 
that at the fame time they furniſh delicacics to the rich, ther 
compoſe a great part of the daily food, and of couric eflentiall; 
contribute to the ſubſiſtence of the poor, entering allo general. 
ty in ſome form or other into every regimen of diet preſcribe! 
by the phyſician. It is theretore at once a very obvious, ard 
no leſs ſtupendous bleſſing, that things ot ſuch neceffary, ſuch 
conſtant, and ſuck cxtenfive uſe, are cvery where through 
theſe happy iflands ſo cheap, and fo common. But this procl. 
gious plenty inſtead of leſſening may be ſaid in ſome meaſure te 
increaſe their value, by putting it into the power of all perton. 
to procure them, which 1s the plain ſource ui lo amazing a con. 
ſumption (40). 

THE principal reaſon why black cattle are ſoon killed, is from 
the profits that are drawn from almoſt all parts of them, excluſne 
of the general advantage ariting trom the fleſh, which has becy 
already mentioned. It would be a very long and difficult, thoug! 


(2) In all computations of this kind no fort of precifion can be had, or indec* 
ovght to be expected, The utmolt that can be done, is to make the beſt inqu/- 
ries in one's power, to conſider and compare them carefully, and to leave th. 
reſult of them to the reader's Judgment. It hath been reckoned by Mr. Mas. 
land, who-took all the methods be could de viſe to come at certainty, that there 
were conſumed within the bills of mortality upwards of ſixteen millions of pour: 
of butter, above tent y-one millions pounds or chcele, together with about thit;- 
ere ht millions, and bve millions of gallons or milk, every year. As this 4 
count was taken about thirty years ago, if it was then a little too large, it c 
bardly be thought lo now. It alſo agtete very wel! with the principles of ano» 
ther calculation, as to the general expenie in provition* in this metropolis, 16 
which 1 fad atl thele articles rated together at upvards of one million annual. 
-( Ovr black cattle ae very conkulerahie in point of ſize. Some of our 0201 
meaſure two yard: between the tip of their horn, whereas a French ox's ho 
ere 2ſunder. about two feet. Thele large cattle are bred in Lancaſhire, Lincel! 
ire, and Yorkthire, and in other northern counties. The Daniſn cows ae 135%, 
bronght 1ntv Holland, and there, though ever ſo we!) fed, ther do not grow Fat, by! 
give prodigions quantities of milk, which is alio very goon, The French, v bo 
purchaſe them from thence, call them Flandrwe:, In general kowe vel the: 
cows vield leſs milk than cure, face, according to a very modein calculgtier, 
the profit of a aueh cow is teckored there at thirty hetes per aue *.. 
the beauty of cattle, the preference 14 given to thete of Eoypt, fromthe pci 
ymmetry of their hmbe, anc the evact regularity of their marks, They are © 
fo of a large fize., The ancients aighly cormmented the breed of cattle in F; 
ras; theſe were of a red evict, very large and kong, the fiſt they att“ 
to the cireemſpection uſed in the choice of their bulls, and the latter 1000508 
ſuſſering their cows to bave calves nil they were between four ande 
eld. Our grazie are allowed to be af EPert 25 in any country wat?! 
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by no means an uſeleſs or an unpleaſant taſk, to give an accu- 
ite and diſtinct detail of theſe, and to ſhow their ſignal benefit 
and importance with regard to the public welfare, and the num - 
bet of families to whom they afford conſtant employment, and 
comfortable ſubſiſtence (x). But for all theſe we have not room, 
and therefore we ſhall content ourſelves with inſiſting only on a 
fx of the moſt remarkable, briefly pointing out ſome of the 
reſt, At the ſame time recommending it to our readers, to in- 
form themſelves ſarther, as opportunities offer, on all theie 
heads, that they may acquire juſt notions of the numerous be- 
nchcial conſequences, which flow continually from our national 
advantages, and derive from thence a diſtinct and proper ſenſe 
of our independency, and of the intrinſic riches of this great 
country; for want of attention to which, we are too trequent- 
ly led into falſe ſentiments on a ſubject, which if we reflect on 
our honour and happineſs as natives of Britain, ought of all 
others to be the moſt thoroughly underſtood ( p). 

But to return to the point from which we digreſſcd. 

Jo begin then with their HoR xs, which ſerve for an infinit 
of uſes, after they have been properly prepared by thoſe who 
excrciſe that trade, and are from thence ſtyled horners, and 
whoſe ſole buſineſs it is, by a great variety of very ingenious 
methods, to render them fit for the ſeveral purpoſes to which 
they are applied (z). When thus prepared, they paſs into 

the 


(x) This is the great point; for whatever produces labour, in this country 
more eſpecially, produces a living. We do not ſufficiently advert to another 
plain propoſition, that perſons of all ranks live upon labour, that is either their 
own or other peoples labour. In every country thole who live on their own la- 
bour, be that what it will, contribute ſomething to the public ſtock, whereas 
thoſe who never labour at all contribute nothing. It is upon a Juſt proportion 
between theſe different ſorts of people, both neceſſary in a community, that the 
welfare of it depends, to which nothing can be more conducive than the having 
a number of methods in which mens induſtry may exert itlelf on the natural 
produce of the country. In this caſe conſumption, whatever it be, is 2 ſaving, 
and commerce, to whatever it amounts, is ſo much clear gain,—( y) Upon the 
principles explained in the foregoing note, Egypt in former times, and China at 
preſent, have been celebrated as the fincſt countries in the world, Yet without 
any tincture of partiality it may be affirmed, this country is or may be made in 
this reſpec equal to either, as in another it may be truly faid to excel them 
both, For the ancient Ægyptians, and the modern Chineſe. affect to ſhow their 
independency by declining an active and extenſive navigation. This, by produ- 
ag 1gnorance and timidity, enervated mens minds, and deſtroyed all natural 
erage, the only permanent ſupport of independency, which by 2 contrary 
conduct we have always maintained. The native riches of Britain ſupport her 

commerce, and to her commerce ſhe owes her naval power. To diitinguiſh the 
le parable connexion between theſe, which can only be done by minutely ex- 
Mining the productions of this country, and how they contribute to the ſubſiſt- 
Lace of the inhabitants, is an effectual method to evince our indepentency, and 

to render us ſenſible at the ſame time, that it cannot be either ſhaken or ſapped, 
ut by the general prevalence of folly, indolence, and corruption. (2) The 
 -omners were a very ancient and conſiderable fraternity in the city of London 
| fone hundred years ago. la the reigu of Edward LV. they complained to parha- 


meant, 


and are beſides uſed in making of tobacco and ſnuff box 
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the hands and are the objects of the induſtry of other att 
ſuch as coinb-makers, cutlers, makers of ſpectacles, and C. 565 
d feve. 


ral more, to all of whom they fupply the means of {ubſiten-«. 


8 5 Ini. 
horns, powder flaſks, blowing horns, ſhoeing horns, Crinking 


cups, artificial flowers, and a vaſt variety of other things. |, 
525 . Ui 


more eſpecially, when ſplit into plates or leaves, are put into i... 
terns, and various contrivances to admit light, for which in &.. 
thape they are pecwiarly fit, as being leſs fragil, though at the 
ſame time leſs tranſparent than glaſs. But independent cf ther. 
the very ſmalleſt fragments, and even the duſt and filings o. 
horn, are found very ſerviccable in manuring cold lands ( 
Beſides the great conſumption, which is continually made 0 
them at home, there is a very large exportation both in leave; 
and manuſactures, from their ſuperiority to other horns in es 
and ther qualities (6). 

THE HAik hath allo its value, and is employed in mag 
different ways. The long hair of the tail is frequently mixe 
with horſe hair ſpun into rop2s, and ſometimes wove, The 
ſhort hair ſerves to {tuff ſaddles, ſcats of ſeveral kinds, mattra;- 
ſes, and chairs. The refuſe is a good manure, and oper4tc; 


more ſpeedily than the horns. ((). The teguments, cartilage, 


any 


ment, that by foreigners buying up our horns they were in dancer of being runes, 
an this buſineſs loſt to the nation; and thereupon was made the fiatute, 4 4, 
ward IV. by which the ſale of horns to foreigners (except fach as the 14:4 hots 
pets refuſed) was prohibited, and the wardens had power given them to (earch 
all markets in London, and twenty four miles round, and to imped Sturbridee 
and Fly fairs, to prevent ſuch practices, and to purchaſe horns at tated prices, 
But on plauſible pretences this law was repealed, ſtat. I. Jac. I. cap. xxv, 48 
thereupon the old evil revived. The horners again applied to parliament, ans 
by ſtat. vii. Jac. I. cap. xiv. the act of A. D. 1464 was renewed (except a tothe 
inſpeQ.on of the faiis, and the old prices) and remain“ in force. The preten: 
company were incorporated, Jan. 12th 1638, 13th of Charles I, conſiſting of x 
maſter, two wardens, and nine aſſiſtants, without livery or hall. They have 
warehouſe in Spitalfields, to which the horns are ſent as brought from town 27 
country markets, and thence regularly divided, the widows and orphans of de. 
ceaſed members having equal ſhares.—(a) The matter heing within, on which th: 
horn is formed, is called the flough, and when dry is uſed in making walls a 
fences, in which, covered from wet, it will laſt a lone time. It 15 allo mot ad- 
mirable in mending roads, where the foil is ſoit and ſpewy; fo. diſſolving it be- 
comes a glutinous fubſtance, that binds amazingly with grave As a manure 
they allow between two and three quarter tacks to an ace. Horn law-0u\ 
with mould is an excellent compoſt for flowers. Ie is allo of uſc in the hardening 
aad giving what is called a proper temper to metals,—(5) It has been enn . 
former note how defirous foreigners were of having our horns unwrought, will! 


15 wiſely prokivited, as is alſo the importation of unwrovght horns into this cout: 


fry. In A. D. 1749, we exported to Rolland only of lantern leaves, $1456" 
beſides powder lack, Sec. There was formerly a duty of twenty e 
thouſand, under which duty we exported, A. D. 1683, in the bro 10,950: 
But by ttat. 8 Ceo, I. cap. xv. theſe, and ail other manufactures made o- neee 
be exported f:ce.—{c) Some of the uſes to which this material is es 296 
been mentioned in the text, and others might VC mentioned here, walch Ro Fe" 
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trillles for the indifferent; and for the finer, all the cuttings, 
barines, and ſcraps of hides are boiled in water, ill the gelati- 

nous part of them are thoroughly diſſolved ; the maſs being 
properly dried in the ſun, or by the wind, becomes GLUE, which, 
while ſoft, is cut into tablets or ſquare pieces, which hardened 
become tranſparent, but! have a greentth caſt, and when uſed 
ite diſſolved again in hot water. The older the beaſt, the 

bettet the glue, more eſpecially if made from a bull's hide. 
| {he conſumption of this commodity by the numerous artihi-ers, 
o whom it is of indiſpenſable utility, is prodigious, and of courſe 
the value of it is very conſiderable. Of this likewiſe there 15 a 
very great exportation, as Engliſh glue is univerſally allowed to 
the beſt in Europe, partly from the excellency of the mate- 
fals, and partly from the (kill of the manufacturers (d) . 

Fut SINEWS are prepared fo as to become a kind of 
thread or ſmall ccrd; uſed in ſewing faddles, in making rac- 
ct3, and other things of a hike nature. The BON Es, tho- 
rouzhly burned, are reduced to a fine powder, and become then 
of a beautiful gloſſy black, which is ufed by the painters. All 
et theſe articles, which have been ſuccinctly treated, are of fom-, 
and ſeveral yield a good, price (-). Many more might be added 
io theſe inſtances without any danger of exhauſting the ſubjeCci( /); 

but 


ver would not apprize the reader of its value or conſequences, which however is 
not inconſiderable. Serving as it does for a variety of purpoſes, it is in conſtang 
demand, and is not worthleſs when decayed. For when it hath loſt its elaſticity 
in matraſſes, cuſhions, &. it is pulled out and wove; and worn out in this 
ape, is torn for manure. It pays two ſhillings an hundred on exportation. 
4) lanumerable uſes are made of this ſubſtance, by the multitude of artificers 
% whom it is neceſſary, fo that there is a conſtant and regular, as well as a 
rery large and quick ſale for all that can be made. Experience however ſhows 
that glue is much better for keeping. Our glue bears an high price abroad, and 
the glue'made in Flanders is next in value. In both it is made by the tanners 
trom fragments of good ſkins, dried with much care. In Fiance it is a ſeparate 
trade, and the glue-makers pick up their material» as they can, from the ſevc- 
ral dealers in ſkins, ahd boiling thoſe with cow heels make ther glue, which, as 
they purchaſe every thing, muſt render it dear, as well as of interiour quality. 
The duty on exportation is ten pence, and on importation three thiliings and ten 
pence on an hundred weight.—(e) It is acknowledged that all theſe accounts 
{though much pains were taken about them) are very imperfect, and therefore 
ve ought, as occaſions occur, to aim at obtaining a more diſtinct notion of each 
of theſe articles, As to bones, we ſee the rag-gatherers carefully pick them up 
arge ones eſpecially) in the ſtreets. Theſe make certain rings, tobacco ſtop- 
bers, boxes, and who knows how many things beſides? Ox bones are alſo export- 
tj. In the book of rates, the thouſand is valued at fix ſhillings and eight pence, 
15 D. 754, We exported thirty-two thouſand to Holland. It is a theological maxim 
a the judicious lord Verulam, „ That whatever G O D judged worthy of eſ- 
ende, man ought to eſteem worthy of ſcience.” It is a mavim taught us by 
experience, that there is ſcarce any thing ſo ſeemingly deſpicable out of which 
human induſtry cannot extract a living.— (f) Whatever is of uſe hath its value. 

he honfs of oxen are employed in caſe-hardening icon, and alſo as a manure. 
The gail, from its laponaceous nature, is of great ſervice to diers and others, 


lor 
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but we will content ourſelves with addin 
important manufactures. 

Tux firſt of theſe is LEATHER, the benefit; arifing fis, 
which put the capacity to the flrctch, and ſurpaſs our gs 
of calculation. It may ſcem ſtrange that this thould be be. 
ſerted of the ſkins of bulls, cows, and oxcn, for which the ons 
apology that can be made is, that in point of fact it is fas 
true, and that it may be ſaid farther, which oushit tr, reconcile 
us to a ſtrict attention to the homely ſubjech, that all theſe h. 
nefits accrue to the Britiſh nation (g). Hides pass from ne 
butcher to the tanner, and from him to the curricr, and by thy 
labour theic are converted into leather, and are immediate]y after 
conſigned to ſuch a vaſt varicty of tradeſmen, as are exceed 
only by the number of thoſe employed in the woollen manutzc- 
ture (4). In order to be convinced of this we need bard 
make uſe of our eyes, If we look abroad on the inſtruments of 
hutbaniry, on the implements uſed in moſt mechanic trades, 
on the jtructure of a multitude of engines and machines, or ji 
we contemplate at home the neceſſary parts of our clthirz, 
breeches, thoes, boots, gloves, or the furniture of our heute, 
the books on our ſhc]ves, the harncſs of our horſes, and even te 
ſubilance of our carriages ; what do we ſce but inftances of hum; 
induſtry exerted upon ſcather? What an aptitude hath this fins: 
material in a varicty of circumſtances for the relief of our nece#.- 
ties, and ſupplying conveniences in every ſtate and ſtage ot lic 


g only two Zreat ard 


for cleanfing, ſcouring, and other purpoſes. Blood is uſed in ſome place: '1 


boiling ſalt, as a compoſt for fruit trees, and is a capital ingredient in making 
Pruſſian blue. Bladders are in daily demand tor their cheapnefs and utility. Tie 
guts of oxen are put to many uſe+, exported, nay, and re-impoi ted, as a cortr- 
ing to Bologna ſauſages. The thin membrane of of the re&um or ſtreigbt-ęn 
is by a very curious proceſs made into what is called pold-beaters ſkin, Fiom 
the feet of oxen is extracted ncats foot oil, which is in common uſe, and hat 
this ſingular property, that it will not freeze. True it is, that none of thele 
are of conſiderable worth; but it is as true, that they are all in every beit 
that is killed.—{( g) The fize of the ſkin depends on the ſize of the beaſt, x: 
ſelf-evident. But the value of the ſkin is computed by its weight; and 
ſhould ſeem that in propotrion to the weight of the beaſt, the ſmaller Kins are 
heavieſt. In an ox of ſeven hundred eighty-four pounds the ſkin was £:ghty- 
four, that is nearly a ninth. In an ox of one hundrcd and ſeventy ſtone tte 
ſein was twelve fone, nearly a fourteenth. In Sir William Bagot's great ox 0 
2686 [b. the ſkin was 155 lb. which is but a ſeventeenth. —{+) Beſides thote mer: 
tioned above, there are other conſiderable dealers in leather as a commocdit?. 
Such as the leather cutter, the leather drefler, the leather dier, the leather 
grounder, and the leather ſeller, All of theſe are very great and gainful trade, 
and require large capitals, becauſe moſt of them purchaſe with realy moge“, 
and ſell on credit. Some of them are very ingenious. and at the fame 5 
laborious, employments, ſo that to their (Kill and indullry the iuperiority 0: 07 
leather is in ſome mealure owing. 
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Without it, or even without it in the plenty we have it, to what 
\iFficulties ſhould we be expoſed (7) ? 

AFTER thus anſwering almoſt innumerable purpoles, the very 
49s, relicks, and recrements are not uſeleſs, as we have already 
en. In order to form ſome idea of the mighty importance of 
his article, we muſt attend to the very great number of perſons 
| maintained by its different manufactures, and by the vending 
ind diſpoſing of them in very different manners (4), We mult 
acxt recolica how Jarge a revenue the public reaps from the 
E exciſe on this commodity, which ſhows the extenfiveneſs of 
home conſumption (/). We mult alſo advert to the conilant 
and prodigiuns exportation of tanned hides and manulactured 
leather, the whole amount of which is ſo much clear gain to 
the nation, Laſtly, we ought to recollect, how well this bene- 
 ficial trade has been from time to time preſerved and protected, 
by a diverſity of Jaws enacted, altered, or repealed, as the pub- 
he intereſt directed; and which laws, ſtill requiring frequent 
E reviſions, oblige the legiflature to an uninterrupted attention to 
what contributes ſo much to the weltare of private perſons, and 
thereby to the welfare and happinels of fociety (m). 

Bur 


() It is underſtood, that a cow hide is the beſt ; and the French have a 
ſenſible proverb, which turns upon this, A Iz Boucherie les Vaches ſont Buff, 
et 2 la Tannerie les Beeuts font Vache:. In the market cows are oxen, at the 
tannery oxen are cows, In this country the addrels of thoſe who prepare our 
leather is ſo great, and they know how to manage the materials ſo well, that 
every manufacturer is not only readily ſupplied with leather, but allo with the 
particular ſort of leather fitteſt for his ule.—(&) There is no better method, at 
Icaft that | can devile, to give ſome notion ot this matter, than to give a Ii 
6! tuch trades, excluſive of thoſe already mentioned, that priacipaliy work on 
leather. Such a bellows- makers, book-binders, breeckc>-inakers, bricle-cut- 
ters, buff belt: makers, cap- makers, clog- maker, coach maker, collar- makers, 
cacdwainers, engine-makers, fell-mongere, gloveis, harneſs-makers, holtter 
cale-makere, leather bottom chair- makers, leather bodice-malers, leather 
bucket and pipe-makers, leather caſc-makers, leather-gilders, patten-makers, 
fowder-machine-makers, pump-makers, ſadlers, ſcreen-makers, ledan-makers, 
aving-ſtrap makers, ſkinners, ſword-cutlers, trunk-makers, truls-makers, 
vehham and parchment-makers, whip and thong-makers.— (/) The excile on 
leather wa: originally impoſed by Stat. 9. Ann. cap. xi. & 2. and extends to all 
l;ecics of leather tanned, tawed, or diefled in oil. But the expenſe of the war 
evaintt France made it neceſſary to lay additional duties, by Stat. 10 Ann. cap. 
74vi. F 2. both for thirty-Lwo years. Thele duties and additional duties were 
made perpetual, and part of the general fund by Stat. 3 Geo. I. cap. vii. By 
the tatutes of queen Anne before mentioned, a drawback was allovied on all 
manufactured leather exporied of two thirds of the exciſc, which by a ſubſe» 
pe ſtatute in the ſame reign was altered to thice halfpence on every pounds 
| Velcht. This exciſe duty on all ſorts of leather, vel um, and parchment, pre» 

daced. A. D. 1760, 204, 291 J. A. D. 1761. 211,483 J. A. D. 1762. 218,700 J. 
) Whoever peruſes theſe laws, as they lie in our ſtatute books, with at- 
— and conſiders them candidly, will be convinced of what is aſſerted in 
tie text, For theſe ſtatutes provide againſt the exportation of raw hides, HC 
bp _ 14 Car. II. cap. vii. is declared a commen nuifance, fer the prevents 
* utchers from cutting, gaſhing, or otherwiſe injuring (Kin, for whe tanning 
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BuT before we abſolutely part with this ſubject 
be improper to ſay ſomewhat with reſpect to AL. A 
though they yield no profit living, become, notwithflandin, 
very valuable when killed, not only in reſpect to their Aſh by 
their ſkins, which are ſerviceable in a variety of ways and : 
courſe ſupply materials to a variety of trades (7). 'The ſupe 5 
ority of the leather made from them occaſioned a great e 
tation, eſpecially to France. The high duty unpoſcd als 
them, rendered the commodity to them very dear. But oa 
was ſtill more grievous to the French than the duty ep 
abſolute prohibition of exporting any ſkin weighing more tha 
four pounds. It was this induced Mr. Colbert to countenance 
an undertaking in the {uburb of St. Marcell at Paris for dreffins 
calve ſkins fagon d' Angleterre, and very great ex peQations wore 
formed upon this project. Yet, aſter the expending great ſun: 
this ſcheme was dropped, the undertaker declaring, that tte 
Engliſh animal was ſtronger when calved than the French why 
a fortnight old, were afterwards better ſed and managed, and that, 


: ' . . . wer 
in conſequence of this, their jkins were of a ſuperiour nature, 


3 it may, Nos 


Dn : ; * „na 
and not to be imitated by any manner of drefling (5). The He 
"4 . 1 
French were however great gainers by the very attempt, the 
though, as we fce, it had utterly miſcarricd. For the apprchen. 0 
+ 13 
ſions we were under of loſing fo valuable a trade as that then wa;, coll 
induced us to remoxe the lumitation, and to take ſome other me— Th 
thods tor its preſervation, by which at the time it happencd on 
both parties were pleaied. Certain it is, that our cave ſkins, 
whether tawed er otherwiſe dre ed, continue ſtill to proferve their port 
ſuperiority, and, in coni.gquence of that, their price (). But thoſ 
j IS IN, 
M4 

inn vp"? 

fa 4 . | p4 

and otherwiſe dreſſng them properly; for the preventing differences ar4 tha 
diſpyte* amonyſt the ſeveral trades dealing in and manutzturing 0 . * 
ther; and for committing the inſpeckton of the commodity to the pure! in 
perſons in the trades moſt interefled in ſeeing thoſe Jaws findtiy exccnter, ciel 
By theſe r.eans, as the ſubſtance of our ſkins is remarkably good, Is e ec 
leather ie moſt admirably drefſed for arſwering every purpole — 1) Cave we 
ſkins are made into leather every way; that i, they are tanned, tawed, 28 BW wh 
dreflſed in oil, and thus prepared, they may becorne the material of many mags: the 
faQurers, as cordwainers, book-binders, fadlers, &c, the thin ſmall fins aue mo 
het for ſome purpoſes, thoſe that are thin and ſtronger for others. The ti.1% nig 
neſt of all, and the ſkins of abortive calves, are made into vellum. Thees cel 
aiſo is applied to the lame purpoſes with that of oxen and cows, and Is there: or? lus 
commonly mixed and fold. with them.—( o This fat may be found in Di&tton- in 
nale de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 1142, 1143, but is confirmed by our ſt21 110 W ta] 
book. By the act, 12 Car. II. the high duty and prohibition of exporting larze W thi 
ſ-ins were impoſed, By Stat. 20 Car. ji. cap. v. theie reſtraint: were rem: 8 121 
cd, and 2 duty of one ſhilling an þundred-weight ſettled. It 1s remark 1, ne 
thi-t it is ſaid in the preamble of this law, that the former act, by difcourar 4 A vii 
exo tation, had abated the price of ſcins, to the detriment of the ances J- un 
ter oft, p) By tte act of the ninth of queen Anne theſe ſins tannes 5:7 ( 
charged with an exciſe of three hali-pence a pound-weight, and the Ike cu!) pe 


on ſkins tawed ar dreſſed. By the ach of the tenth, with an additional duty © 

y — » t es 
two PCuCe à pound on tanned, and three hait-pence 2 pound on tawed. 1! ex: 
Ponte 


this trade is not now fo great an object, becauſe our home con 
ſumption is very much increaſed ſince that period. 

PA fecond capital article, in reſpect to profit, that we de 
ve from black cattle, is TALLOW, which on a {uperficia} 
new may, to vulgar apprehenſions, leem as ſordid, if not more 
© than tkins; but to the eyes of the conſiderate will appear 
what it really is, a thing of very conſiderable value, ariſing from 
1; cxtenſive utility. In all the beaſts that ruminate, or chew the 
cud, there is a particular kind of fat, which fixes and becomes 
hard of itſelf, which is called ſuet, and this, when cleaned, 
nl:cd, and refined for ule, is what we ſtyle tallow (7). The 
confurnption of this 15 equally large and indiſpenſible, particu-- 
Inly in candles and foap, things of neceſfary and continual uſe; 


uch it is like wiſe employed in moſt branches of the leather ma- 


rutafture, be plumbers, an a wvltitude of other artificers, in a 
variety of dome ſtic ſervices, and in phyſic (). It is evident 
therefore, that ſo conftant, fo copious, and we may truly add 


 1:creafing an expenſe of a commodity, which though in ſmall 
| antities of little value, and therefore more freely uſed, muſt 


:ccumwate to an immenſe conſumption. Fo attempt however 
e aſſigning »t5 total value with any pretence to exattnels, 


| would be very weak and abſurd, as it 1s altogether impoſſible to 
- 


cohe & the materials requiſite tor making ſuch a calculation. 
The only means of helping the reader to form a lolcrable noti— 


on of this matter, is to mention the produce of the tax upon 


ported, there is a drawback: allowed as ſettled by thoſe az. By the firſt of 
thole acts a duty of one ſhilling a dozen, and by the ſecond tour ſhillings a dozen 
i« impoſed on vellum. The diſadvantage: that might ariſe from all thele dutice 
vpn leather were foreſeen, and were conſequently laid (the additional duties 
cipecially) by the houſe of commons with much dificulty and reluctance; to 
that nothing but a viſible neceflity could have induced their content. They have 
been continued from the ſame neceſſity for the ſuppoit 6) public credit, —(g) la 


in ox that weighed ſeven hundred and eighty pounds, the tallow weighed 


eighty. In one that weighed one hund: cd and ſeventy tone, the tallow weigh- 
eg nineteen, In an ox weighing two hundred ieyenty-ſeven ſtone, the talluw 
weighed only twenty-one ſtone. In Sir Walter Wagftaffe Bogot's great ox, 
which weighed no leſs than two thoufand ſix hundred and eighty-ſiz pounds, 


the tallow weighed two hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, which is ſome what 
more than a twelfth part, whereas in the linallclt of theſe it was between a 


ninth and a tenth,—-(r) It is by this gradual conſumption, it the thing is in ne- 
ce Hary and conſtant uſe, that a commodity (be it what it wi!l} ſwells into va- 
ue, and in conſequence of this, becomes an object of private oeconurmy, then 


n commerce, and at laſt in policy. This will excuſe that {crioufnels with which 


allow is treated in the text. For upon theſe principles it was, that ſo early as 
de firſt of Elizabeth it was made felony to export tallow clandeſtinely, This 


E lau was indeed repealed; bat by Stat. 18 Eliz, cap. v. the prohibition is re- 
 ewed under very heavy penalties, confined by ſtatute 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 
W vi. hs. The importation of tallow from other countries is allo allowed, but 
© under ſuch a duty as not to interfere with our own commodity. By theſe means 


Z ( {ar as laws can do it) the public intereſt is guarded, for if at any tune ex 
bedient this duty may be reduced or ſuſpended, 


2 candles (g), 
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candles (5), a moiety of which only belongs to the head that 
arc now treating, and the other moiety to ſheeps tallow 757 
the conſumption in ſoap, upon which there is alſo a tax. *. f 
fill leſo conclutive, as it is compoſed of a variety of cha 
Gf which this is only one, and that but in ſome kinds Of Fes 
(). We mult theretore truſt to the obviouine; of the Th 
that have been before ſtated, and leave them to the reader: c.... 
{1d-ration. 

Ix regard to DEER, the hiſtory of them as animal; belege 
to the naturahſts, as beaſts of chace to thoſe authors who Wi 
wrote on hunting, all that comes within our plan is to then 
their utility (/). No country in Europe, in the Opinion x 
foreigners as well as our own, is in all reſpects fitter tor then 
than this, or breeds them of a larger ſize. In our foreſts 8 
chaces we have plenty of KED DER, the male of which 
called a ſtag or hart, the female a hind, and the young on 1 bet 
fawn. The hart is a noble creature, tall, admirably ſhape, 


5 Con. 


ä 1 ver 
and remarkable for ſtrength, ſwiftneis, and beauty. His heat ten 
15 adorned with ſtately horns, which, after he comes to his {yl wh 


ſi7e, he caſts annually. "The hind wants theſe, but in all oth; 'T} 


reſpects is as fine a creature as the ſtag (ww), The raiton liv 
DEER ye; 
_ . nel 
(s) The dutics were originally impoſed by Stat. 8 Ann. cap. ix. Fr. of or 
halt-penny on a pound tor thirty-two years, By Stat, 9 Ann. cap Xu. * 1 
the lormer duty was rendered perpetual, and by the fame att an additiona} 21 ful 
Wa laid of another hall penny, and by Stat. 3 Geo, I. cap. vi. made petpetua,, gare 
and part of the general tung. Thelc taxes produced, A. D. 1782. 150,051 / 5 
13% 14. and A. D. 1762. 184,648 /. 185. 5d. % But the whole duty | drawn T 
back if candles are exported. —(7?) By Stat. 0 Ann, cap. vin. Yi. 4 6pty c 0 
one penny On « very pound of loap WA pot d for thirty (wo years, nave Pete | th: 
petual, and part of the general fund by Stat. 3 Geo; I. cap. vii. By Stat. 12 * 
Ann. cap. ix. $ 1. an additional duty of one halt-penny was laid for the e * 
tem, Which was allo made perpetual by Stat, 6 Geo. I. cap. iv. Theile cute ill 
produced, A. D. 1751. 143,7371. 16s, od. and the grols produce in 4. Ve 
1761. 163.400 /. 21. rid. T. But the whole duty is drawn back on ll. 
that is xported.—(u) Ariit. Hiſt, Anim. Lib. iv. cap. xi. p. 602. Than. H! 
Anim, lib. vi. cap. 11. lib. vii. cap. 39. *Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 48. 
cap. 32. xxvii!t. cap. 9. Raii Quadr, 84, 85, Metetti Pinax Rerum Netzte Mol 
um Biitannicacum, p. 166. Linngei Syſt, Nat. vol. 1. p. 67. Huiſon's D. en che 
tion of Britaing, B. ü. chap. 7. Fuller's Worthies, Hampſhire, P.:. Ge fer 
ſhire, p. 325. Hartlib's Legacy, p. 886. Moreton's Natural Hiſtory 01 Note th 
thamptonſhire, p. 11, 12. 253. 452, 443. Borelalc's Natural Niftory 0! cy BW 
wall, p. 288, 289. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. i. p. 14815. unn, 
Hill's Hiſtory of Animals, p. 677, $78. Maiſon Ratftique, liv. vii. chap. 244% de 
26, 27. Dictionnaire Occonomique, tom. 1. p. 487, 488. L*Agronome, tet res 
1. p. 150, 192. 243. DiQionnaire de Commerce, tom. 1. col. 724, 7285 Beer In 
ſobre Introduction 4 'HEtude de la Politique des Finances, et du Cormerce, | £m) 
i. p. 75. DiQtionnaire Univerſcl de Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom, 1. p. 49} ” 144 
tom. ii. p. 181. La Nouvelle Maiſon Ruſtique, tom. i. P. 610: e 
'Fuc yclopecie portative, tom. i. p. 277. 414. — (% We have now no ide 9 W yt 


&cer, other than as wild, fierce, and untractable animals, from when no fel ; 
iv to be drawn till dead. But this was not always the cafe, as we 278 [ 
(Girald Barry, commonly ſtyled Geraldus Cambrenſis {ltinet, Cambriz, 1 f 
cap. 6.) who ſays, that in A. D. 1188, when he attended Baldwin arc Def? e 
©: Canterbury, who went to peach the Cioitade through Waite, „ 3 
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DEER are moſtly kept in parks, of which it is ſaid we have 
Tore in this iſland than in all the reſt of Europe. Ihe male 
of theſe is ſtyled the buck, and the female the doe. In poin 
of ſize, they are inferiour to the red devr, yet are juſtly eftecm- 
ed for their exquiſite beauty, reſembling thoſe in moſt other re- 
ſfedcts, notwithſtanding which they never herd or mingle with 
them. Of the fallow deer there are many varietics, ſome fine— 
Iv marked, ſome mottled, but commonly ot a red fandy colour, 
| which from them is called fallow (x). They arc at prefent 
kept for ſport, pleaſure, and grandcur, though by no means in 
| ſuch numbers as heretofore, many parks being turned into farms. 
Tur red deer hve moſtly by browſing on the green bough:; 
in ſummer, and on the barks of trees in winter; but the chief 
food of the fallow deer is graſs, though they will allo browſe on 
the tender ſhoots. Both the hind and the doe carry their young 
| between eight and nine months, they bring generally one, an 
very rarely two fawns at a time, which they educate with great 
tenderneſs, and teach them to avoid the purſuit of the dogs, to 
which they readily expoſe themſelves for their prelervation, 
The hart or flag was anciently ſuppofed to be a very long— 
lived animal, and to have often exceeded the term of an hundred 
years, but of late this has been controverted ; and it 1s now 
h:1d, how juſtly I pretend net to ſay, that they do nut reach to 
more than forty, and the buck but to thirty (py). "There were 
formerly in this country abundance of rocbucks, though there 
are few or none of them now. *l heſe ſtill remain in North 
Britain, in the Highlands eſpecially 3 but they are gradually 
Wearing out even there. 'I heſe animals, though much ſmaller 
than even the fallow deer, are certainly of the fame kind, very 
beautiful and very ſprigluly, delighting to live in rough ccun- 
tries, exceedingly wild; but ther ficth is eiteemed excellent 
vention (z). 


It 


»o\pitably engertained at a nobleman's houſe, whoſe wife regaled them with 
cheeſe made of kinds milk, the produce of her own daliry.——(x) The great dit- 
'*7Ence next to ſize, between the ſtag and the buck, is in the horns, thoſe of 
the latter being flit and broad at the top, Ipreading out like an hand, whence 
wels Called cervus palmatus, five, platyceros. The ſkin is lofter, the fleſh 
wer, and the creature in all reſpeQs more delicate than the ſtag. The fallow 
deer ſeem to be confined to temperate climates, ſeldom found in the black for- 
| reſt of the north, and of a diminutive fize in the warmer regions of the fouth. 
in Spain, the bucks are however almoſt as large «5 flags,——(y) If antiquity 
$S could cerive any juſt credit to opinion, the long life of [taps could foarce be Call- 
In queſtion, being fiſt aſſerted by Hefiud, and ſupported ſince by general a!- 
ent. It is indeed true, that the noule Verulam (Hiſt. Vitæ et Mortis, Art. Iii. 
LE) drew _ old notion into falpicivn, from the time this animal arrives at 
OP jp te {x Wen be fixes 2t five years, Modern authors bave peſi- iel 
term of lis N . * ag BD thats WS gen, and framed LLCTEUPOR 4 NEW 
| BED wh wh 2fter all, ie 1” A pt winch facts, well attcited, can on 
5 ae we 2% The rot bu. „ uin Latin Ca Preoies, ar by the 1 cench called 
= il, is un ubte c of rhe err kind, reſemiiling in fore properties the ſtag, 
N 2 
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Ir is to the idea of pleaſure, amuſement, and ma 
connected with the poſſeſſion of deer, that we owe th. 8 
merous foreſts and chaces, and the very many extenſive = 
beautiful parks that adorn this iſland, which in their A. 
ſtate are of conſiderable, and might be made of much fs 
ſidcrable utility (a). But excluſive of theſe, deer, conſidered i 
themſclves, though principally objeAs of delight, are not rl 
gether unattended with profit. In reſpect to their fleſh, thy ,, 
the ſtag is but coarſe, neither is the hind much commende, 
but the fawn, when fat, and in the proper ſeaſon, is very * 
The fallow deer are, in this country, the veniſon moſt 0. 
tcemed, and ſupply the tables of the great and rich wi 
excellent food, both in ſummer and in winter, The homs 
both of the ſtag and buck furniſh a great variety of mech. 
cines, which, though more regarded heretofore than at pre- 
ſent, are, notwithſtanding, ſtill in ſome form or other. in gene- 
ral and common uſe (4). They are likewiſe employed by the 


Snificence 


it 


in others the buck yet in ſome reſpeds different from both, In courage, ferce- 
neſs, and activity, at leait equal to the hart, fullcr of cunning, and harder ++ 
be taken; in colour, ſhape, and look, nearer the buck ; but neater, and hh 
brighter eyes. It is eafier to mark the differences that efteQually diſtinguiſh th; 
ſpecies. The horns are ſtrong, and have ſeldom more than five tines, they a 
ſhed in autumn, not in the ſpring like the ſtag. The doe brings her young + 
the middle of the fixth month, and hath two tawns, a male and a female. 1: 
rocbuck is conſtant to his doe; they do not live like the tallow deer, but in . 
milies, They are hardly ever tamed, cannot be well kept in parks, and we 
uſually killed by a ſhot. The fleſh, horns, Kin, Sc. antwer the ſame purple; 
as thoſe of other decr.—(a) Parks arc ot greater antiquity in this country then 
foreſts, for theſe wei introduced by our Norman princes, whereas paiks wei 
in uſe amongſt the Saxons, as appears by Doomiday. In their paiks, our ga- 
ceſtors preſerved and bred foreign animals, remarkable tor beauty or ule, 290 
this was no doubt a point of prudence not unworthy imitation, Mr, Anton, 21 bi 
feat of Shugborough in Staffordihie, hath two ot the Mutfoli, a kind of Cot 
can ſtag, with horns turning back like rams, and their ſkin almoſt impenetrable 
Theſe weie allo, and ſome till are, nurſeries of ſtately and uſeful timber, an: 
in all of them corners might be found planted and fences, where ſome huncrec: 
of oak, aſh, and elm might riſe unheeded to periection, Thus the park 'pring- 
ing from the pride of one generation may become a ſource of protzt to the ac. 
In theſe alfo exotic trees may be, and in icveral are already, reconged te out ia! 
and climate. Thus, near a cer.tury. finee,- the ance t}or, of« the, EC: Mons, 
cauſed many curious trees and plants. to-þgs brought from JamaicF which . 
{ive and flouriſh at his ſeat in the county of Down, in our fitter ifland ot Iretan!, 
Parks ſeem likewiſe to be places exceedingly proper ſor the making lays 11 


huſbandry; and this kind of experimental agriculture, which might be here. 


praCtiſed very commodiouſly at.a ſmall expenſe, would at once afford a rational 
amuſement, and prove a moſt eſſential ſervice to this country, by rendering the 
Sience of cultivation reſpeQable, and giving every new improvement the fach 
chance, by putting it into the moſt proper hands.—(6). At is almoſt ſufhcicat 
mention the word HARTSHORN to jultify all that is ſaid in the Axt. OE 
ings of hartſhorn boiled become a jelly, which hath been thought ſezengthens?, 
nouriſhing, and fitting light on the ſtomach. Calcined hartſhorn 1s uied to ſtop 
fuxes, The ſpi:it of hartſhorn is in common uſe, and the oil is generally apple 
cd externally, che volatile ſalt is by many held a moſt noble and eſñcaciouꝰ e- 
dene. Wet entering into_thcoir merite, there is a large and conſtant con- 
ſun tien of ail, arid jome of them bear a pvod price. 

cutlers, 
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-utters, and in the making ſome ſort of toys. The hair when 
ben from the ſkins is held rather better than any other fort, 
ind is ſold with other hair for purpoles that have been alrcady 
mentioned. The marrow is very rich and high flavoured, ſup- 
poſed to have many medicinal virtues, and in France is meh- 
ed, then caſt into little cakes which are {old at a pretty good 
price, The ſuet is eſteemed the belt of any, is very emolli- 
ent, ſubtile, and penetrating, and moſt of it is uled in phyſic (c). 
Put theſe are all of little value in compariſon of the kin, which 
«cloſe, ſoft, warm, and very beautiful. Is is dreſſed in every way 
that leather can be dreſſed, and is held preferable to any other tor 
| multitude of purpoſes, ſuch as the making gloves, breechcs, 
belts, and many other things (4). It is alſo in credit with the 
| fyrriers, who make it into mulls with the hair on. We have 
more of theſe creatures, ns is on all hands allowed, than in any 
of the neighbouring countries, and yet their ſkins would ſcarce 
ſuffice for our home conſumption. It is therefore not at all won- 
derful, that we ſhould annually import, elpecially from our own 
colonies, very large quantities of deer ſkins of different kinds. 
Theſe become the objects of the ſkill and induſtry of our arti- 
ficers, by whom they are wrought up into different articles, and 
furniſh a very plentitul as well as a lucrative exportation (e). 
SWINE, though never c{tecmed for their beauty, in their 
nature rather diſagrecable, and affording little either of profit or 
pleaſure while living, from their almoſt inexpreſſible utility, 
when once deprived of life, have been always conſidered as ex- 
ceeding beneficial to mankind. On this account we find them 
tighly celebrated by the ancients, to whom the moderns ſtand 
much obliged for the beſt and moſt ſenſible precepts that can 


(e) Anciently it was believed that ſtags lived much upon ſerpents, and from 
thence it was concluded that all parts cf the ſtag had very fingular virtues. They 
diſtilled a water from the head; the powder of the calcined bones in the tail 
was eſteemed a ſpecific for the ſtone, dyſentery, and colic; the blood dried 
Was an effectual ſudorific; and the bone in the heart taken in powder contribu- 
ted to long Ne. Theſe have loft their credit; but the mairow and ſuet, and 
oil diſtilled from the latter, are yet in uſe as unguents.—(d) Theſe ſkins are in their 
nature exceedingly good tawed or dreſſed in oil, are incomparable for all uſe:; hut 
through the neceſſities of the tate, they are charged with very heavy duties; 
tor by the firſt ac in the reign of Q. Anne, theſe ſkins tawed are charged with 
three pence a pound-weight, and with the ſame ſum by the ſecond, Deer ſkins 
dreſſed in oil pay by the firſt four and by the ſecond two-pence 2 pound la 
acither caſe (as I apprehend) is there any drawback allowed upon exportation. 
Tee) We import thoſe ſkins under a duty, and upon payment of this they are 
-amped, which exempts them from the cxcife duties. The dexterity and neat - 
Hels of our artificers make all the manufactures into which they are rough (9 
beautiful, and at the ſame time ſo ſtrong and ſerviceable, as to give them, act 
wuhſtanding their high price, a ſuperiority over our competitors at foreign macs 
«ets; and no doubt as os as the circumſtances of our finances will adm, our 


thi whack will take away, or at lealt diminiſh thoſe impoſitions that are to i- 
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be given for their right choice, and the proper management ef 
them (/); precepts founded in reaſon and nature, and confr 

ed by the experience of later writers, who knew not that the 
had been publiſhed by them betore. As thoſe creatures are 3 
ſuch general advantage, we find them almoſt unverfally (pred 
over the face of the globe. By the benevolent hand of pe 
vidence they have been placed in Europe, in Afia, and in Afr. 
ca, and by the aſſiduous care of the Spaniards and Portugu. 
in many of the iſlands, and on both the northern und foutherr 
{ continents of America, where they have ſince run wild (80 ir 
4 the {outhern and warmer climates their fleth is finer, their juice; 
hy are richer, and their taſte better; but they are more regard,/ 
; and much greater attention is ſhown to them in temperate a. 
colder countries, eſpecially in the North, where they thrive «x. 
ceedingly, and yield the people in return for their care no in. 
conſidcrable part of their ſubſiſtence (4). "There is, however, 
perhaps no country in which {wine have been more happily 
managed, and in conſequence of this, in no country do they tur 
to more benefit or produce a larger profit, than in Britain, I 
however 15 by no means to be reckoned amoneſt the number ct 
new 4cautiitions; onthe contrary, for this our iſland hath been d. 
ways tamous, It is notwithſtanding a point of juſſice 0 
acknowledge, that all our writers on rural occonomy bare 
paid a proper and conflant regard to this ſubject, and ipare 
no pains to fupport, and cven to augment that reputation, 
which, in this reſpect, we had ſo long time fince attains 6 


J) Aviſtot, Hiſt. Anim, lib. », cap. xiti. lib. vi. cap. xvii. xvii. lib: viii. cx 
!., #h\ian. Hiſt, Anim. lib. *. cap. xvi. Var. de re Ryfticz, lib. u. cap. 
C oluinel. Ib. vii. cap. 1x. x. xt. Florentinus m Geopon. lib. xix. cp. vi. Phe 
Hiſt. Natural. lib. viii. cap. li. Aldroven. Bifulc. 937. 1013. Rai Quact 
Oil 92,96, Ment Pin, Rerum Natur. Brifannicarums, p. 166. Sibbaldi Prodiom 
| Nat. Hit, Scotie, P. ii, lib. ii. cap. uw. Charlt, Exer. 13. Linn#i Syſtema N. 
tre, tom. 1. P. 49. Vanier Ferd. 302.—0 g) Thceie is be ſides theſe a lpecie: 6s 
logs natural and peculiar to Ameiica, They ate of a daik colonr, fmalier (han 
ours, having a giand open on the rump, which ſome writers ſtyle its navel. | 
contains a thin, veliow, muſk-ſcented-liquor, the briſtles, as they ate called, 
are ſhort, and ſott on the limbs and the body, but hard, reſembling thole ots 
porcupine, and kve inches Jong on the back. It is called Tajacu, is common 11 
Panama, New-Spain, Nicaragua, Terra Firma, ard the Braſils. Sce Dr. Tr: 
fon's accurate deſcription inthe Philoſophical TrarfaQtions, No. cliti. p. 359 — 
(+) Maiſon Ruftigque, liv. i. ch. xxiv. Dictionnaire Oeconomique, tom. !. OO! 
24--631. „Agron me, tom. i. p. 207--219, tom. ii. p. 212. 46. 444 Dia, 
enna ge de Comme: ce, tom. 1, col. 790-794 943, tom. iii. col. 289. In treqduc. 
ton ala Liude de la Politique, des Finances, et du Commerce, tem. 1. f. 74 
i Hopnaire Univertelle de Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. v. p. 99--109. La Nouvel 
ec Maiſon Ruſtique, part. ii. hiv. iv. ch. v. Encyclopedie Portative, tom. h. f- 
"19.—-(2) Fitzner be t's Book of Huſban ry, P. 67. Googe's Whole Art " 
Halſbandry, fol. 140--14%. Harriſon's Delcription of Britaine, B. in. ch. vn 
Puller's Eritih Worthies in lantſhite, p. 2. Makham's Cheap and Good Hy. 
tandty, p. 99-107. Mortimer's Art of Huſhandry, B. iii, ch. vill. Derb an 
Plivſico Theology, p 206, 212. 26). 321. Lifle's Obfelvations ia Huſben0t)) 
11. ü. p. 322-340. Hill's Hiſtory of Animals, p. 371. Tar 
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Tat male of theſe creatures is called a BOAR, an animal 


oF an uncouth aſpect, dull in the ſenſes of taſting and feeling, 


but exceedingly quick in his fight, his hearing and his (cent ; 
choſen with great care when kept for the propagation of his 
ſpecies, and thus employed from the age of two to five years, 
ind then either fold or fatted (4). The males not allctted to this 
uſe are caſtrated, ſometimes at the age of fix weeks, and fome- 
mes when they are ſix montlis old, and then fed to a fire 
either for ſale or for the uſe of the family. Sous are kept for 
breed generally from one year old to ſeven, and are then ſpayed 
and fatted. T hey have commonly more greaſe on their inteſ- 
tines than hogs, theſe being fatteſt on their backs (1). As to 
the age of theſe animals, we know nothing of it with any cer- 
tainty ; ſome of the moderns ſay, they will live thirty years, 
but the older they are, the more difficult it 1s to make them fat, 
and therefore they ſeldom reach to the tenth part of their natu- 


ral age, being killed for pork at nine, and for bavon at fourtecn 


or eichteen months (n). As theſe creatures have very large 
ſtomachs, they are exceedingly voracious, inſomuch that fows 
often eat their pigs. But as they will feed almoſt on any thing, 
they are bred and kept every where, and are quickly and cheap- 
ly tatted (uv). The tow farrows in ſixteen weeks or a little more, 

| and 


(&) It is obſerved by Columella, that in ſwine, as in other quadrupedes, 
much depends on the right choice of the male. A boar ought to be of a large 
ſize, but rather ſquare and compact, than either long er round. His belly ca- 
pacious and depending, his flanks ſtout and flethy, his legs not over long, his 
bools proportionable, his neck thick and ſturdy, his ſnout ſhort and turning up. 
ihe fow ſhould be of a longer make, in other teſpects the liker the boar the 
better. Varro beſides theſe marks bids us remark the nature, the kind, and the 
country from which the boar is brought. Columella ſays, that in a cold country 
the herd ſhould have exceeding ttrony, thick, black briſtles. In warmer climates 
they may be of a lighter colour, in ſome they are not the woiſe for being ſmooth 
and white, With us they differ in their colour and their ſize ; but our farmers 
know very well how to make them, of whatever ſize they are, turn to account, 
and how, if they think it neceſſary, to mend the breed. This appears from the 
difference of the pork expoſed to ſale, which is commonly between ten and 
twenty flone, or twenty-five ſtone at moiſt. Hogs however may be and have 
been fed up to no lels than fourſ.ore ſtone, or ſix hundred and forty pounds.— 
(%) Fitzherbert, the parent of our huſbandry, though he hizhly commends 
wine, is by no means a friend to hogs. „ See, ſays he, how many ſwine thou 
at able to keep; let them be all boars and ſows and no hogs.” His reaſoning 
in ſupport of this, might have weight in his own times. A boar is as che2p 
kept adds be, as an hog, affords more and better meat at any time, either eaten 
tieſh or ſouſed. A ſow pays for her keeping by her pigs. Since we have 
4% longer the ſame taſte for boar's fleſh, it is nd wonder our economy in this re f- 
Ped: ſhould alter.—(m) It may ſeem ſtranye that we ſhould not know the natural 
term of theſe creatures lives that are ſo very common. But a true, and, it is ho- 
bed, a ſatisfaCtory reaſon is given in the text, viz. that it is inconfiltent with our 
re to know it. Atiſtotle ſays they may reach twenty; Lord Verulain from 
een to twenty; ſome French authors extend their age to twenty-five or thir- 
1 and this though not eſtabliſhed by any poſitive fact, is nevertheleſe very 
xely to be true, and poſſibly wild ſwine may live longer.—{(n) Swine are fit for 
A SOURS, ard if they eat much, will eat alle Whatever can be eat, and what 
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and conſequently may, though they rarely have three lutte 

pigs in a year. They have at moſt but twelve tcats 0 
tequently cannot bring up more pigs, though there haye bee 
initances of their having twenty at a litter (). Theſe en 
in different counties are cf very different ſizes. In Leiceſterſſig 
Northamptonſhire, and Pembrokeſhire they are very large : % 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and where-cver they can run in the 
woods, and feed on maſt and acorns, their fleſh is firmer 2 
better. They are ſubject to many diſcaſes, proceeding moſl. 
from their foul feeding. Their ſickneſs is more caſily Gloves, 
ed than cured, and is beft prevented by the keeping them 45 
the ancients ſtrongly recommended, very clean in their ſlies, al. 
lowing them air, exerciſe, and plenty of water (7). Mage 
improvements have been made of late years in their managt 
ment, ſo that we feed them cheaper, keep them ſweeter, an! 
cure their fleſh much better than formerly. There are ſtill {6m 
of the wild breed, and formerly many more were preſerved in 
chaces. Theſe are not ſo large or fo fat as the tame; but their 
fleſn is whiter, more delicate and firmer. The Chine{ 
breed are common; they are ſimaller, blacker, and their 
legs ſhorter than ours, jo that when tat their bellies literally 


of 
„ and COn. 


ne animals beſides would eat, and this conſtitutes one great part of their valus, 
In miry and ia marſhy grounds (tom which they are not zverfe) they devour worry, 
frogs, tern, ruſh, and ſedge roots. In drier and in woody countries, they tees 
on hips, haws, ſloes, crabs, maſt, cheſnuts, acorns, &c, and on this food the: 
Ii grow fleſhy and fat. "They are a kind of natural ſcavengers, will thrive cr 
the traſh of an orchard, the out-caſts of the kitchen, the ſweepings of barn: 
and granaries, the offals of a market, and moſt richly on the refuſe of a dairy, 
I; near the ſea they will fearch the ſhores for ſhell fiſh ; in the fields they eat 
grafs, and in cities and great towns they are kept in great number+, and ſup— 
ported chiefly by grains. [t is evident that the facility of feeding them every where, 
t x ſmallexpenſe, isa national benefit, more eſpecially in a country were the peo- 
ple are accuſtomed to cat flein dally, and could not perhaps perform their daily labour 
' 11 they did not. It is no leſs obſervable, that notwithitanding this facility of fecg. 
ing, and the multitudes of ſwine maintained, they ſeldom fail of comiug tc 2 
good market. — (2) The great fecundity of thoſe animals is noc fimply an . 
france but a proof of their great utility; for in the oeconomy of Provicence, 
beaſts of prey have few, beaſts of profu many young. In the pretent jnltzncs 
the wild ſows farrow but once, the tame ones commonly twice, #7 AP!!! an in 
OFoter, and may rear from ſixteen to eighteen gige. Mr. Liſle obfcrver (ate 
ble with truth) that gentlemen ſeldom gain as tarmers do by breedive t, 
but the nation gains in both cafes.—{p} In no part of Europe is the merager 
ment of theſe creatures better underftood than in this country. The te 0! 
farrowing is adjuſted to the nature of the farm, the food it can fuppiy; anc e 
number of pigs fold and kept are in like manner adjuſted. New binde oe 
more who!clome and nutritive than what were uſed formerly, have beer 1c 
$uced, ſuch as turnips, carrots, clover, &c. They are in moſt places regu ls” 
ty wanaged, and cloſely attended, Tuſſer many years ſince aſn med from. 0 
own experience, that a ſow might bring as much profit as a co. In tom? cur 
tics tif I am not mifinſormed) a fow dependant on 2 Gairy nath Prof cls 5 
expenſes deduQed, about ten pounds in the ſpace of @ year. 1: may be 70 
ſai 1sfaCtion to the reader to know, that, on a nice caleulation, the Abd ue, p10! 
„ 2 ſow in France ace found to be between fifty and t) livre 
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touch the | gs They thrive exceedingly well with us, are 
very prolific, and their fleſh avinirably fine and well taſted (%). 
[x treating of the advantages derived from theſe creatures 
+ is to be obſerved, that the ficſh of all their different kinds, 
and at all ages, 15 looked upon as a very wholeſome, ſubſtantial, 
and agreeable aliment, and of courſe, in their proper ſcaſons, 
the different ſorts of proviſions this ſupplies are all of them 
very ſaleable. The wild boar was eftcemed a prime delicacy 
amongſt the Romans, and the fleſh of the tame was much more 
in favour with our anceſtors than with us, though BRAWN has 
till many admirers, is made in the greateſt perfection, and con- 
fidered as a rarity peculiar to this country (r). Pork, though 
it might be wiſely prohibited in fome warm countrics, is found 
by experience cqually nutritive and ſalutary here. As ſuch it 
furniſhes a very large proportion of that food which 15 vended in 
our markets, and the conſumption of it is prodigious when 
pickled or ſalted, more eſpecially in our foreign garrifons, and 
in the ſea ſervice (s). Our bacon is differently cured, ſo as to 
render it acceptable to all palates, and our hams not at all infe- 
riour to thoſe of other countrics (). he entrails of other ani— 
mals are of little value, but thoſe of iwine arc lo acceptable in 
themſelves, and fo diverſified in their preparations, as to be de- 
lervedly conſidered in another light (%., Lard, which is the 
firmer 


7 Theſe are the ſame kind with thoſe of Siam and through the Eaſt Indies, 
coming nearer in all reſpects to the wild breed than ours. The Bantans attain” 
from all fleſh; the Moors abhor ſwines ficſh ; but the Chineſe piefer it to ajl 
kinds of food, and thoſe who can aflord it, have hog meat of tome tort or other 
at their tables every day. The Chineſe ave grest farmers and excellent econ » 
miſts, ſet an high value on ſwine, kecp many of them, and at o imali an en- 
penſe, that they are alwavs at a reaſonable price.—(r) Play tel; us, P. Ser- 
villius Rullus was the firſt who brought a whole boar roaſted to table; but that 
in his own time it was not uncommon to have two or three ſerved up whole at 
one feaſt, In Queen Ehzabeth's time, the bead, the ficth of the neck called 
collars, the ſhoulders ſtyled ſhicids, and the ribs, were Eignified with the title of 
brawa, the reſt, from the liquid in which it was kept, and which was often 
changed to prevent its becoming ſour, had the name of fowit, and was eaten 
by the ſervants and meaner people.—{( 5) Small jabouring farnihes in the coun. 
try feldom taſte any fleſh but that of their pig, Which if they could not keep 
almoſt for nothing they would ſcarce taſte fieſh at ail. As they are ſupported 
by, they are alſo the great ſupport, in point of profit, of our dawies, Hogs are 
4 principal commodity in moſt of our confideranie fairs, In a word. the breed— 
ing, feeding, managing, carrying to proper markets, buying ard lefling them, 
orms 2 great object, maintains wuhtudet, and is a trace Caily increatiny 
0 In this we have made great improvement, within theſe lau fifty years; fo 
that in Hampſhire, Berkſhire, and in ſevetal other counties, it is prepared and 
reg * utmoſt perfection, which is not unly a bemeßt to the original pro- 
bo lay e to * waggoners who carry, and the cheeſe-mongers who vendin, 
wh CY * immenſe conſumption it occanons of n Ge. 
wel * 8 ion of which we have thirty thouſand acrcs of garden grounds 
| the vicinity of this great metropolis.— z) Ta: is urdoubiedly a fag. 
ihe heads, ears, feet, chitterlinge, & c. are all ſold; the inmeet compoles a- 
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firmer fat of theſe animals, ſerves for ſuch a vari 
renders it even dearer than ſuet. That which 15 
commonly ſty led hog's greaſe, hath like wife its ute, and co. 
quertly its value. The ſkin is peculiarly fit, when dreſſed wg 
k-vcral purpoſes (ww). The briſtles are alſo employed in var 
ways, and in different manufactures. The dung of ſoine 
reputed next in value to that ot ſheep, an! is of excellent 
in vincyards, and as a manure in general to fruit trees (x). It; 
trom this ſuccinct reprefentanon of particulars, that the value 4 
heine mufl be rendered very contpicuous to every intelligent leackt; 
and to what height this value arilcs, might be rendered equal 
evident, if we could come at any exact calculation of * = 
kumprion. But thourh this is by no mc ans in our power, vet th 
tutti ently Known to be very great here vt honic 4 and tor the 
encouragement o exportation there 15 a bounty allowed of fie 
flullings on each barrel of ſalted pork (Y). 

ArteR ſpeaking ſuccinctly to fuch ammals as ſupply us with 
hubliftence, clothing, and are otherwiſe of uſe, we come nes 
to thofe winch, though not in theſe, are ferviceable in _car- 
tige, draught, and in many other reſpeas. Ihe hops 
claims the felt place among thole for his ſpirit, tength, ane 
fagacity, all which, in a varicty of ways, render this ereature 
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of ther very (mall matters: Rut lmalh a, they are, labour, ſkill, and wilt x 
aiio them into ſuch a value a furmikes tubhftence to number, and thereby 
Eaters cut tlation, What, exc pL in agficatel de Fee, can the richeſt como: 
ers Ge mote? Thi appurtenances have been computed at ten thillngs , 
%, theie tinall matte, even in this town, will produce in a year ſeventy thou» 
ind pounds, ( The frm tat, before mehted, is much vwied m the kitten, 
, fhouUph not heat lo moch ac in France. So allo is the lard, Which at wie 
rm plvic, ard in voanous manulactures ; the folter is employed by vook mb» 
ern, & OC” the $11 they make collar for laige dogs and fieves ; aud of tne 
Vous Ik 11), * TIN 1 hair On, Covers 101 trunks, Of the brittle: Khich the 
French call ye de pore, a made everal kinds of bruſhes, as ailo teme telt, 
et penciic. Tune y arc likewilc ulld by ladlers, hoe makers, &c. in tewing be | 
work. —(x) Mr. Woridge (Survey of Huſbandry p. 172.) propotes that ive 
Could be turned into à cite, well paled, and planted with greens, pulſe, 28: 
roots on wiach they may feed, and by their trampling and their dung 1340 5 
„at quantity of excellent foil. Mr. Monimer aſſures us (Art of Huiban%'), 
ol, i. P1007) Gat rome, on poor light thaliow land in Staffordſhire, low 4 1+ 
vilute per, which they never reap, but turn in ſo many hogs to cat them 4 
they thick they will fat, arid there they Ve day and night, and their dude Wee! 
ich the land, that it v. ill bring a good wald upon it, and will grace 350) 
ears alter warn, Ouroid huſbandnen had an I opinion of this dung, as 

ruling it bred weeds, which any dung will do that abounds in fats. 1 16 
ces they waih with hogs Gung for want of ſoap, which anſwers (cles 
en, if the linen kangs kong enough in the air to become thoroughly 13cc: 
3 It is excecdinety difiicult to come tO Any com potent knowled gc 01 the nun- 
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'er of hogs tpent 1 London in a „car. Yet without this no difliyt not! 
© , a _ * .* EF + 4 * 
de torres ena hub flo much Jabovred, After comparing carta ++ 
; * +, * — . , ; 1 + i? F 
2ccounts raken in dent wethods, it feems certain that there ae ator 
garde and fit V thuul.nc hot « brove uit annually hither, about ty thowlats 
o. e „ , ang EF Ne. 0! alt) thtouſind Pigs, 
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finitely uſeful to men. The ancients have given us very co- 
pious and accurate, as well as moſt elegant deicriptions of Uns 
animal, and entered very amply into the proper methods of ma- 
naging horſes according to the ſeveral ways in Which they were 
then employed (z). 1 he moderns alto, ſince the revival of 
uue ſcience, have written very largely on the tame {ubject, and 
many of them with great Tall and judgment, as on a matter 
of much importance, and ot the molt extontive ng (a). Some 
perſons of diſtinguithed rank have hkewile, in different ages, 
ireated of horles and their management with equal ſcience and 
perſpicuity (5). Ihe generous $8TEED, to liy the truth, is fo 
peculiarly adapted to the occalions of the rich and great, and 1o 
uictul to them eſpecially, both tor ſervice and tport, that we 
need not at all wonder at his becoming the particular object of 
their attention. 

Tut horle in his nature is as gentle and docile, as in ap- 
pezrance he is a noble, majeſtic, and well-proportuned animal, 
but his peculiar excellencies are determined by the fervice for 
which he is deſigned (c). A ftone-horte intended tor the cover - 
ing of mares is called a $T ALL1ON, an is cholen for that tea 
{01 with great caution, as perfect in all relpects as poſſible, and 
may ſerve for this purpote from three or teur to ſevemcen Of 


(z) Ariſtot, Hiſt. Animal. lib. vi. cap. 22. Var. de Re Ruſtica, lib. i, cap. 
7. Virgil. Georg. lib. iii. Columel. de Re Ruſtica, hb. vi. Cap. 24-35. (lin. 
Hiit. Nat, lib, vii. cap. 48. Camdent Britan. p. 26. $24. Verulam. Hitt. Vite 
et Mortis Art. iii, Y 9. Gelner Quadrup. 132. Raii Quadr. 62. Sibbald Pro- 
drom. Nat. Hiſt, Scotiæ, P. ii. lib. iii. Y ii. cap. 6. Merctti Pirax Rerum Natue 
ralium Britannicarum, p. 166. Linnzi Syſtem. Naturr, vol. i. p. 73.—-(4} L1- 
bro de Albeyteria ; por Franciſco de la Reyna, en Salamanca, A. D. 1580, gt». 
Della Agrico!tura, di M. Atrico Clemente Padouano, lib. v. cap. viii. P. 344- 
Creſcenzi dell' Agricoltura, lib. ix. cap. i867. Arte di ben chnoſete, © de- 
ſtinguere le qualita de Cavalli, di introduce, e conter vare una razza nobile, e 
1 rifenare il cavallo da mali, a'quali ſopgiace, ſtudiata da Marino Gartoni Se na— 
tore Veneto, 1757, Bvo. Mailon Ruſtique, hv. i. ch. 28. Inſtrucion du Roi en 
'Exerciſe, de monter a cheval, par. M. A. de Plavinel. Lt pariait Marecka!, 
par M. Solleyſel, 1762, gto, Dictionnaire 'Occonomique, tom. i. C91. $:4=575. 
Ecole de la cavalicre par M. de la Gueriniere, 1773, fol. Ie Nouveau pactait 
Maiechal, par M. de Gaiſault, 1746, 4to. Dictionnaire de commerce tora. i. 
col. 838. 859. La Nouvelle Maiton Ruſtique, P. i. liv. iii. chap. , 2. P. iv, lis, 
1. Chap, 3. Art. iv. Dictionnaire Univerſel d'Hifloire Naturetle, ten. p. 3902 
613. Beauſobre Iatroduction a I'Ftude de la Politique, des Finances, ct vn 
commerce, tom. i. & «xi. p. 64, 65.—(b) Amony the ancients, Xenophon, one of 
the greateſt generals, une of the moſt learned feholar:, and ene ef the roft 
elegant writers of Greece, hath leſt two bock cn the hippiatric act, „nich have 
been ever in high and juſt eſteem. William Cavendiſh, Marouis 2nd Foil, 2 
terwards Duke of Newcaltle, publiſhed a new art of horſemanſtip, in which he 


TTETIETD 


appears hoth as an author and inventor with univerſal applauſe. The preſent 


10 of Pembroke hath alſo given the public an inflructive trestiſe on this fub— 
ject.—(c) We have already ſeen, in treating of oxen, that the ancients uſed 


mole cattle, and not horſes, forthe plough. Theſe !aft were reſerved for the 
Jaddle, the chai iot, and the race, The deſcriptions therefore of Varro, Vi-gil, 
and Columella, though accurate and admirable in themſelves, belong cal to 2 
particular kind of horſe. We require horſes for various purpoſes, ini to Tuic 
tacle they muſt have varinus properties, moeed fo various, tha: what are 
'egarded as excellcncies ia ſorne would be defects in others. 
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even to twenty years old (d). The MARE is alſo a very besu- 
tiful creature, and may breed from three to ten or more der 
of age. She carries her young eleven months, and fo) 100 
twelfth, Such horſes as are not intended to propagate are a 
monly caſtrated when they are very young, thouzh it mar he 
performed when they are older, though not with equal ſafety ( 
As to the age of theſe animals, the moderns mention verb nc 


a 5 f poſi. 
tively thirty, the ancients, and amongſt them Ariſtotle, ele 
with more truth, fifty years, as the utmoſt period of their Huss 


(J). Their food, if we except graſs and hay, is different in 
different climates. In ſouthern countries they feed them wit! 
barley, eſteeming it to have a cooling quality, whereas in north. 
ern regions, beſides hay and ſtraw, they give them oats, beat, 
peas, & c. (g). Vet after all, the excellency and the utility d 
this moſt valuable creature, as it contributes to the ſervice, {1 i; 
ariſes from the (kill, induitry, and addrets of men, in nathins 
more conſpicuous than in the management of theſe animals. It ix 
very probable, that with the many and great advantages drive 


(4) It hath been a conſtant practice (ſince we have ſhown a juſt attention t+ 
this matter) to form ſtuds, for raifiag with the greateſt care and at no (mall e. 
penſe a regular ſucceſſion of what are ſtyled bred horſes. In this there is gta 
ſagacity, deep judgment, and much apphration requiſite ; and we have in thi, 
as in moſt other purſuits depending on knowledge, method, and perteverance, 
ſucceeded in the opinion, and by the teſtimony of foreigners, beyond any other 
nation in Europe. But there being ſtill much of accident and uncertainty in this 
buſineſs, many voung horſes prove unfit for the race, which yet are very valua- 
ble as hunter<s, ſaddle horſes, remounting our cavalry, and when paſt ſervice in 
theſe, are deſtined to many other uſes, ſo that for all purpoſes we have a con- 
ſtant and regular ſupply of excellent cattle.—(e) It is allowed this operation di- 
miniſhes their ſpirit, ſtrength, and courage, but it renders them more gentle, 
docile, and manageable. Pliny ſays, lib. xi. cap. 37. they did not loſe their 
ſucking, or as we call them, foal teeth, which ſhows the ancients caltrated early, 
It is a practice not uſed in the caſt, except in China. We have always had a fe- 
putation for this kind of horſes. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. carried a number of them through France over the Pirennees into Spal, 
where they arrived freſh, ſound, and fit for ſervice, (f) The firſt ſpeculation 
in reſpect to the duration of the lives of animals, was its being in proportion t9 
the time of their geſtation. When this appeared inconſiſtent with acts, in this 
inſtance particularly, it was then ſaid tobe ſeven times the ſpace af their growt!, 
I.ord Verulam fays a horſe grows to fix, and may (though it ſeldom happens) He 
to forty. The French philoſophers fix his growth to four, and reduce his age te 
thirty. Pliny ſays (Ariſtotle had heard the ſame) it was reported a horle had 
lived to ſeventy-five. But the term he aſſigns them is fifty, and this from ha 
own knowledge. At twenty, he ſays, a horſe quitted the circus, ſerved 14 
ſtallion to thirty-three, and was then diſmiſſed. In the iſlands of Shetland, 
horſes of forty ate not at all uncommen. Dr. Plot found three of this age 0! 
above in Qx;ordſhire only. Upon a ſtrict inquiry no doubt as many might be 
found in ſeveral other counties.—'g) We have à great ſuperiority us 
neighbours, as they themſelves confeſs, in the prodigious plenty and excellent 
qualities of our green and dry provender, No paſtures are more kindly Juul 
ant, or better diverſified than ours, no where inore or finer hay, ſweeter cats, 
fairer bears and peas, freſper ftraw, chaff, and bran, all occaſionally neccfary 
for the ſupport of theſe creatures. It is true, that at ſometimes, and in fore 
places, the:rkeeping is dear; but this is commonly in proportion to their 12 
bur, and conſequently repaid by it. from 
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from thence, it may ſubject horſes to more diſeaſes than any other 
creature, the human ſpecies only excepted (4). An oblervati- 
on as old, perhaps older than the days of Ariſtotle. 

WHOEVER were the firſt inhabitants of this iſland, and from 
whatever country they came, it was very natural for them to 
bring over with them, or to procure as ſoon as they could, the 


| moſt uſeful animals, and amongſt theſe we muy very well ſup- 


poſe horſes might be included (1). But this happily docs not, 


| though it might very well, reſt upon ſuppoſition. The lact 15, 


that when Julius Cæſar came over hither he tound the people 
not only well provided with horſes, but, which is very remark - 
able, theſe horſes were fo excellently well-diſciplined as to ex- 
cite both the terrour and the admiration of the Romans (4). When 
they became the praceable poſſeſſours of this country, we find that, 
among other precautions taken for ſecuring it, they hau many 
poſts-of cavalry in different parts, eſpecially on the coaſts; nor is 
it at all improbable, that, for maintaining theſe, they brought over 
not only foreign troops but foreign horſes. Ehe Saxons alto 
lad them in great numbers, and eſteemed them very much, as 


(5) Mr. Fitzherbert ſays, that in his time there were three principal dealers 
inhorſes. 1. The horſe maſter, who bought wild unbacked horles, of which he 
broke and ſold ſome, and ſome he ſold as he bought them. 2. Horſe courſers, why 
dealt only in ſuch as were trained, broken, or fitted for ſome kind of lervice. 
3. The hole leche, or, as we now ity!le him, the farrier, who undertook the 
cure of their diſeaſes of all kinds. To thele, ſays he, it you add an apothecary 
you will have four, the beſt of whom it would be hard to truſt. —(:) Fitzher- 
bert's Book of Huſbandry, p. $2—67. The Art of Riding, by Thomas Blunde- 
vill, 4to. Googe's Whole Art of Huſbandry, fol. 10-117. Hariſon's Deſcrip- 
tion of Britaine, book iii: chap. 8. Fuller's Worthics of England, Yorkſhire, p. 
187. Drayton's Polyolbion, Song iii. at the beginning, ſong vi. at the cloſe. 
Markham's Maſter piece, the firſt edition, A. D. 1599. After this he continued to 
add and alter upwards of fifty years. His cheap and good huſbandry, book i. p. 
i=70. Hartlib's Legacy, p. 73. De Grey's Complete Horſeman, A. D. 16:6, 
40. Methode et Invention Nouvelle, de Dreiſer leſs Chevaux, par Guillaume 
Marquis et Comte de Newcaitle. A Anvers, A. D. 1658, folio. Snape's Anato- 
my of a Horſe, 1686, folio. The Complete Horſeman hy Sir Wiliam Hope, 
A. D. 1696, folio, which is a tranſlation from Soleyſel, with a ſupplement. 
Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry, book vi. chap. 2. Gibſon's New Treatiſe of the 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, A. D. 1764, 2 vol. 8vo. Liſle's Obſervations in Huſbandry, 
vol. ii. p. 223—238. Borlaſe's Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 288. Hill's 
Hiſtory of Animals, p. $750. A method of breaking horſes, and tcaching ſoldiers 


'o ride, by Henry Earl of Pembroke, A. D. 1762. Rules for bad horſemen, by 


Charles Thompſon, Eſq ; A. D. 1765.— 0 Cxiar. de Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 


24. 29. lib. v. cap. 8. 11, 15. Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. v. p. 209. St rab. 
> Geog. lib. iv, p. 200. P. Mela de Situ Orbis, lib. iti. cap. 6. Tacit. vit Jul. 


| Agricolz, cap. 12. With thele chariots they drove up and down ſtcep hills, 


charged their enemies and Hoy impetuoſity, threw their darts amongſt them, 
an it they made any impreſſion leaped down and tought on foot. They had them 


a || - 7 0 . * 
ein great numbers; for Caſſibellanus, when he diſmiſſed his army, retained 
bur thouſand of theſe chariots to harraſs the Romans whenever they attempted 


(o ſorage. 
8 haſte, 


Does not this, together with their dexterity in running out on the 
and if overpowered retiring to thoſe chariots poſted at a proper diſtænce tu 


- receive them, demonſtrate they had plenty of horſes, muſt have had them long, 
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and knew very well how totrain thera ? 
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evidently appears from their laws (7). The Danes likcwife em 
ployed numbers of light cavalry in their incurſions (i. 

Bur after the Norman conqueſt, the value of our cu 
horſes ſeems to have declined, which may be reaſonably ſerif 
to the difficulty found in tranſporting them, at leaſt in numycy. 
for ſervice in their wars upon the continent ; which citcurn. 
ſtance made it cheaper to purchaſe horſes bred for the wars | 
thoſe, or in the adjacent countries, whence ours were very sc. 
dom trained, but were left for dotacttic uſes. The faddlc hör 
ſes, in thoſe days ſtyled palfreys, were chiefly uſed for grandeur 
and parade. As for the reit, though they anſwered comme 
occaſions very well, yet, as well as the former, they wer 
much infcricur in price to foreign ſteeds kept by our princes an; 
nobility (2). Henry the ſeventh, who had very juit ni. 
ons of whatever might contribute in any degree to ths im- 
proving his dominions, made the firſt laws that are 19 be 
lound on this head in our ſtatute books; in which he 
was followed by his ſucceſſours (). Theſe laws had chica; 


cu o 


n 
0 


(J) In King Ethelſtan's reign, as we read in Bromton, a law was made to fe- 
vent ſending horſes abroad tor tale. In the Senatus Cenſulta de Montice!i,, in 
the time of King Ethelied, A. D. 1000, if an horſe be loft, the conpenfation nul 
be thirty ſhillings, for a mare or colt of a year old twenty ſhillings, a mule or 
young als twelve ſhillings, an ox thirty pence, à cow twenty-four pence, 3 
{wine eight pence, a man one pound This ſhowsthe relative value of thingain 
thoie days; but then we muſt remember this was Saxon money, of which fort- 
Eight ſhillings made a pound, and five pence a ſhilling. According to this vau— 
ation, an horſe was worth five oxen, and a cow worth three ſwine. It way get 
be amif to add, a ſheep was then valued at a ſhilling, and a goat at eleven-pence, 
that is two ſhillings and a penny.——(»:.) The Danes did not fight on horſeback, 
but made uſe of theſe cicatures to diag their veſſels againſt the {tream, 
in conveying plunder to their ſhips, but more eſpecially for expeditious 
marches, which enabled them to come upon their enemies, by furprile, 
whom, freſh and unfatigued, they boldly attacked on foot. When they 
had but few of their own, they compelled the peaſants where-ever they 


came to furniſh them with hoijes Thi: perhaps is as early an irſtance of dri · 


8 oon ſervice as is to be found in hiſtory. For this the Daniſh horſes are [il] ſamous 
being tight, ſtout, ſpirited, well moulded, and very hardy. In the army of th 
allies, at the beginning of the current century, they ſerved with much reputation, 


The ſale of hot ſes is indeed a principal article of the commerce of Jutland.—(r) 


William I. won the deciſive battle of Haſtizes by the ſuperiority of his cavalry, 
which he brought over with him. It is alſo to be conſidered, that our Norman 
monarchs had dominicns on the continent, where theſe horſes might be eaſi 
procured, and conveniently kept and maintained, In the rcien of Edward I. bis 
fon, afterwards Edward II. bought again!t a tournament, of ſome Italian mes 
chants, nineteen horſes, which coſt him 4891. 2s. 8d. Yet Mathew Paris te. 
us, p. 1051, that the abbot of St Albans going 4 journey With fix pages, hired tot 
them ſix ſtrong handſcme horſes, on conditica that if any of them died the 
ſhould be paid for at the rate of ten ſhillings an horſe. This was A. PD. 1252 


la A. D. 14286, a prime horſe tor the prior ef Burceſter's ſtable wes purchazed 4! 


one pound fix ſhillings, and eight pence.—(e) Mr. Snape, in his ce” 
cation of his Anatomy of 2 Horſe to Charles II. ſays, that ſome or ot! 
of his family had been farriers to the crewn for the ſpace of two 64, 
dred years, Which carries this office as high as the reign of Henry VII. 1 
this monarch bad great knowledge of the world, he Was deſirous .“ 
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nany reaſons of raiſing here at hcme a good breed of hotrſes; and in ode 
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wo points in view, the mending the breed, by raiſing the 
5:2 of our horſes, and preventing their being ſent into foreign 
countries (y). Theſe ſtatutes did not effectually anſwer the 
purpoſes for which they were intended, ſince we are told, that 
one of the principal motives which inſtigated the Spaniſh in- 
lalon in the reign of his grand-daughter, was the knowledge 
they had of our weakneſs in reſpect to cavalry. In regard to 
tus, when they made the attempt, the arrangements made b 
authority, for reſiſting them, put the truth of their intelligence 
perond all diſpute (9). 
Tk horſes on board their armada, when it was defeated 
and diſperſed, came on fhore on Galloway and in other parts 
of Scotland, by which their breed was very much improved. 
leis not at all improbable that ſome of theſe Spaniſh horſes 
were carried into the northern counties of England, for in 
E them it appears they firſt began to ſhew a proper attention to 
tas matter, and their application therein was no doubt encou- 
raged by their finding it attended with extraordinary profit (r). 
Vol. III. : 0 | The 


thi« he forbid the ſending ſtallions abroad without licenſe, but permitted the ſree 
e ptation of mares when more than two years of age, and under the value of 
fix ſhillings and eight pence. If the mare was above that price ſhe might be 
exported by a ſpecial licenſe, paying fix ſhillings and eight pence cuſtom. Any 
man however who made oath that he carried over his horſe purely for his own 
riding, and not for ſale, might do it notwithſtanding, to prevent probably his 
laying out his money on a foreign beaſt, Stat. 11. Hen. VII. cap. 13,—-(p) 
Henry VIII. made more than one levere law againſt allowing ſtallions ia ſome 
places under fourtcen, in others fifteen hands high, aad above two years old, 
to run in any foreſt, moor or common, where there were mares. Magiſtrates were 
Ikewite commanded to drive ſuch foreſts, &c. about michaelmas ; and if any 
mares were found unlikely to bear foals of a good fize, or any geldings or foals 
they judged would not prove ſerviceable, they were impowered and required to 
put them to death. But the northern counties were exempted, which ſhews 
lit they had at this time no remarkable breed of horſes. It was alſo enacted, that 
in every park wherein there were deer, there ſhould be kept a certain number of 
breeding mares thirteen hands high at leaſt.— (9) The beſt informed ſtateſmen in 
that Critical year could not, after the ſtricteſt inquiry, rely on more than three 
tuouland (it tur lervice, A thing by no means to ſtrange, as at firſt ſight it ap- 
years, Our nobility, though rich and potent, were thin in number, and yet 
Ancy mult dave been collected from their tables, and thoſe of a few of the priine 
ct gur gentry, by whom in all probability they were alſo mounted. With this de- 
ect 12 hories, ſome French politicians reproached us long after, as if it had been 
A national and incurable blemiſh, Mr. R. Child, the author of that epiſtle which 
$14akes the beſt part of Hartlib's Legacy, takes notice of this at the diſtance ot 
half a ceatury after that remarkable event, as an error not even in his time 
Woolly Corrected, though he wrote at the end of the civil wat. — (r) We do not 
Þecceive that racing, though not unknown, was at all in faſhion in the times of 
*Ei/abeth. Ic feerns to have followed King James out of Scotland. It was in- 
Kodaced there, by the ſpirit and fvriftnets of their galloways. Yet in ten years 
ume, s We learn from the ingenious Drayton, it had travelled as far as Wiltſhire, 
Wikre he lays they began to lay as high bets as the Scots, whom in this reſpect 
de taxes with prodigality. Before the cloſe of this reign (ee the Scots Acts, vol. 
„ b 9744 975) a law was made in that kingdom, that if any perſon won in the 
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| pace of a day more than a hundred marks, the overplas ſhould be given to the 
| Poor. 
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The civil wars ſhewed the uſe of a ſuperior race of h 
and put men upon contriving how to procure them = 
inquiring into the ſtate and management of theſe * on 
other countries. Ihe peaceable times that followed. 
many opportunities for, and afforded at the ſame time * 
aſſiſtance to, the compleating ſuch enquiries; and the . 
progreſs of numerous improvements, moſt of which Occ we 
new demands for horſes, contributed not alittle to quick 
ples attention in this reſpect, by openin 
ket (s). 

Bur though in general this is a juſt account as in ſo narzoy 
a compaſs we could give, yet it may, and indeed muſt ani 
of ſome exceptions, in regard to a few of our ancient nobiler 
who by bringing in foreign, and more eſpecially Spaniſh Us 
ſes, ſought to raiſe an excellent breed here for the purpoſes of 
war and hunting (). It 1s alfo true, that at the very entrance 
of the Jait century our gentry had fome notions of racins 
Yet this did not extend far, and was at the ſame time attend; 
with ſuch an expence as put it cut of the reach of imitatic: 
A little before the reſtoration, we began to have clearer 2: 
more enlarged ideas, as to many points of domeſtic oecononx. 
which after that event influenced our public conduct, as anpezr aſl 
by the permitting our horſes to be exported, though under ver 
high duties, and the giving plates to encourage races (u). As 


atone 
en pen. 
g an extenſive mar. 


Our _ 
rat. 
gel. 

poor. But as is ſaiv in the text, the breeding the beſt horſes was quick!s tris! roy 
ferred to the nuithcia counties in England, eipecially Vokſhine, as Fuller te! hit 
us, and where indeed many of the moſt celebrated of our hot ſes have been bes mo 
-) Thele, though moe lacid, proved mute potent inducements to the mes wh 
ing our breed of horſes than the levere law, 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 13, which v. fon 
altered from fifteen to thuteen hands in the lile Ely aud the Fene, by Stat.“ pal 
Fliz. cap 6. 2, 3 a:d was totally repealeu as to Coamwall, by Stat. 24. is. are 
cap. 28. $ 12, By which, as the worthy Corniſh Antiquary Bori-ce informs ic e 
a mol} valuable race ct ima! horles, called, lIrom an «xtenhie moor in whit * 
they paſture, gunh.llics, and are exactly ſuited to the road and last of thi! l 
country, were preterved, Laws made to cuntroul nature, or even 616 cuſions ady 
oerate very fluwly, if at all. But it laws favour the intc;e!ls or go alcug 612 of 
the inclinations of the people, they meet with an implicit ubuience, and Bt 13 
ture to make a vety ipcedy and extenfive progicts,—{t) There is 2 tragtie, n . © 
Arundel in Suſlex reccived its name from a favourite ſtecd of Nevis Faule ©* 
Southampion. Roger Earl of Shrewſbury is reported to have bteugtt over ont WE ;* 
Spanith hot es into Nlont g omeryſhire. Italy, and cipecially N. pics. va tor 4 0 
long ſeries of years the grand Ichoo! for hortemauſhip. Heny VI us th 
over two famous matters from thence. Mi. Thomas Blundevill was tes tt 
who in ou language publifhed a treatiſe on the art of riving. 1 his mat & 2 
targed he republiſhed in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, and dedicaten it to Rr 
Earl of Leiceſter, whom he high commerds for bringing ovet Claudi (oth bh 
who was his riding matter, and at the ſame time deeply deploies the seta 1 


nate of hor ſes aud incapacity « f horiemen in this country. He profteticc!y cr 
Griſoni an Italian author; ave Maikham, De Grey, ard others have copct ©: 
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ltalllens, it was requifite to in, port loreign hertes; thele, by Stat. 12. C.. 
cap. 4. were rated at ten pcuinde, and the duty fixev at one poli Elgin 
LP; 
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our horſes grew, in conſequence of theſe meaſures, both nu- f | 
merous and valuable, a very worthy and intelligent patriot 5 [ 
ſuggeſted, that a free exportation would be very advantageous, 
and bring large ſums of money into this from other cauntries. 
The propoſal ſeemed fo reaſonahlc, that it was in a ſhort ſpace 
adopted, and the ſum paid on exportation ſo reduced, as to be- 
come rather a regiſter than a duty (w). This was quickly | 
attended with very good effects, fine ſtuds were eſtabliſhed in | 
moſt parts of the kingdom, which fupplied bred horſes, not 
only for the courſe, but for the mounting of our cavalry, and | 
| the ſaddle, and this too in plenty. | | 
As this ſingular improvement was chiefly accompliſhed by 
the interpoſition of perſons of ſuperior rank and fortune, no 
expence was ſpared in procuring ſtallions from the moſt diſtant 
countries, and ſuch pains were taken in all other reſpects, as 
had quickly very viſible effects, and thereby attracted the no- | 
tice, and gradually raiſed the reputation of our horſes vith | | 
all our neighbours (x). As a fpirit of emulation is natural to 
the inhabitants of this ifland, ſo in the ſame proportion that | 
this firſt rate race of horſes grew better in their kind, other | 


forts of horſes were likewiſe improved with great, if not cqual ' 
alſiduity (y)). The advantages attending ſo general a regard | 

| O 2 to | 
lings and ſix pence, But though our horſes were allowed to be exported, the i 


rates gave little encouragement ; a ſtone horle was rated at 661, 13+. 44. 4 
gelding at 201. to the plantations at 101. and a mire at i261, 133. 40. he 
royal plates at Newmarket in Cambridgeſhire, and at Back Hambledon in Yorr - 
hire, were given with an intenticn, and under ſuch regulations, as might prov- | 
mote an emulation amongſt perſons of rank and fortune in breeding fine hories, | | 
which it was foreſeen wou!d become a national advantage, as notwithſianding Ny 
ſome inconveniencies attending this practice, it has certainly been.,—'w; The 
patriot referred to in the text is Mr. Samuel Fortrey, who, A. D. 1663, ad- 
qreſſed to King Charles II. a ſmall treatiſe, intitled, ** England, Intereſt conſ- 
dered in the Advancement of the "Vrade of this Kingdom,“ in p. 22, he lays, 
There is nt any cre of fo great profit as the exportatioa of hurſes, which of 
all Conmovities is raiſed at the leaſt charge at home, and is of the greatelt value 
abroad.” He alſo very fairly ſtates, and fully anſwers objeQions. In conſequence 
of this the law before mentioned was altered ; and, by Stat. 22. Car. II cap. 
13.98. every perſon may export into any Country in amity with Great-Brit-'n 
any horſe, mare, or gelding, paying the ſum only of five (hi lings. This liber'y 
took place at mid;ummer, A. U. 1670, and in twelve years after we expat, 
h. A. D. 1682, twenty-one horles, as appears by the cuſto n heute books — 
(x) It is evident, the true or ſtandard value of our horſes is beſt collected trom 
their prices when bought by ftrangers, who we may be lure will nut give more 
than they are worth, It is true, thet from our old jaws forbidding exportation, 
it ſnould ſeem there was a demand for our horſes before the le improvements, 
ö Whence could this arite ? Net from their excellenzy; for in ipite of thole fer : 
| Iet4innng, and the laws for improving their hze, we were intiiputably very low 
nn this reſßect in the days of Elizabeth ; but plainly for their ch-apne!:, and it- 
bea they were too cheap for us to get any thing by felling them. But tince our 
improvements, we no longer leli cheap but fine hortes, an: theie at a high price, 
which muſt be very beneficial to this country, as a horſe coſts nothing but his 
keeping, and in that reipeCt a worthleſe horle coſts very near as much as the bett. 
+ —)) It isto this emulating ſpirit, joined to the ſagacity and perſeverance of the 
: middliag rank of people, that we are to attribute thoſe ſtately and valuable 
beams, we ſee not only in the neighbourhood of London, but in tome of the 
| w0!t diſtant counties. Our Waggons carry immenſe loads by the amazing ſireng 
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to theſe animals were ſo many, and wit 
in conjunction with the amendment of our roads which mizh ay 
alſo be eſteemed a conſequence, have in a manner tn 0 det 
changed the appearance, and perhaps it will be no treſyaſ * 
truth to ſay the circumſtances alſo, of the better . Fes th: 
iſland. It is therefore by no means ſurprizing, that this bei 1 
ſo ev:Jently the caſe, theſe creatures ſhould become both _ wy 
INOTC numerous, and much more valuable (z). Neither ou br * 
it to be ellcemed extraordinary, that as the natural co b 


hal ſo maniſeſt, that 


f 15 : : n{equence g 
a en 3 cx por cation ſhould gradually increaſe, or tha to 
both theſe ſhould in the judgment of many be looked upon a, hp 
— advantages (4). Yet 1o it is, that doubts have 0. al 
late ariſen, and much hath been very ſeriouſly advanced, to ho 
inow, that taking all things into our view, it may very poff. ly 
bly appear, that we have already too many of thieſe animals, du 
and thut for the fake of the publick welfare, and out of regard * 
more eſpecially to the poor, fome means ouęht to be employed 
rather to diminiſh than to increaſe them. "This, no queſtion, 8 
2 | 2 
it it can be clearly and cfleCt ually made out to the ſatisfaction ſer 
of the legiſlature, by the light of evidence as well as force cf = 
arguments, will meet with that attention which, when thu; 2 
maturely and impartially conſidered, it ſhall be found to de- ov 
lerve (. Ii 

© Ny 

Those qu 

th 

ef their horſes, The pack horſes move ſingly under a prodigions burthen, 25 2 
this through the worſt roads, Millers hories carry yet heavier loads, All kind 5 
ol work that require horſes find them here of a tit age and tize, and find them 

with certainty and caſe z hunters, road, and poſt hories, ſuch as no countty be- | 0 
ſides can boalt for ſteadineſs, ſtrength, and spirit. As to the quick Craught, ; 
trom the chaile to the heavieſt coach or berlin, our horſes are no where excelied, N 
either for ſhew or ſpeed.—(z) It is extremely ditficult to turm any near, or d 1 
much as probable, much leſs certain or exact, computation of the korles in 0 
South Britain. Mr. King, whole calculations are moſt cHcemed, Judge they p 
amounted at the cloſe of the laſt century to one million two hundred thoufarg, F 


and ſuppoſing them worth one with another two pounds ten ſhillings a horte, 
ſixes their value at the lum of three millions. There is no doubt they are much | 
increaſed both in number and value fince that tizne, but then there is no tal 
reaſon to queſtion the certainty of this computation, In the time of the bet Ws 


the number of hories within the bills of mortality were found to be betwee: Rn 
n and twenty-five thouſand, about a fiftieth part of this ſum, 2%! l 
ſuppoſe we have now a million, and theſe worth five pounds one with another, WP . 
this is a valt article in our national account, (4) Dr, Davenaut, from when ve . 
have Mr. King's account, to which he gave entire credit, was ſo far from be: ' 
ing alarmed thereby, that he wiſhes we could breed double the number, ter die | 
lake of exportation. At this time, which ſhews how bighly and univeris'y , 


they are eſteemed, we export horles to Denmark, Norway, the Extt Count), | 
Flanders, France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, Madeitus, Portugal, Rui, t 
Sweden, Guernley, Jerley, and dur American colonics on the continent 485 ' 
the iſlands. In the year 1766, the total was one thuulard nine hundred fai. Lf 
leven, and in the year 1967 (both in profound peace) one thouland bx unde 0 
ſixty-three, Very conſider able no doubt, but much inferior to what hath been 1 
publiſhed by coumon report, It ſhews indeed, that the tyftem formed 2 | 
mencing our breed hath operated very extenſively as well as ciectuallj 
It is with a view to facilitate this that ſo much pains have been taken with the 


prelcat article. We have endeayourcd to point out the, pericd in which, 7 , 
a 
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Trost who eſpouſe theſe ſentiments maintain them by ma- 
ny reaſons, which ſeem to borrow no {mall weight, from their 
declaring the ſole object of their endeavours to be tne pro- 
moting publick good. They exclaim againſt horſe races, as 
the moſt deſtructive ſpecies of gaming, productive only ot 


pernicious conſequences, attended with immenſ-⸗ charges, an: 


which ſerve no other purpoſe than to raiſe a breed of horſes that 


are confeſſed to be too good for uſe. Poſitions which can hardl;, 


ho controverted ; and therefore, as they conceive, this ought 
to be eſteemed a practice, that inſtead of being at ail counte- 
aanced, ſhould be diſcouraged and ſupprefied (c). They in- 
fit on the prodigious increaſe of chaiſes, coaches, and ſaddle 
horſes, as ſo many glaring inſtances of the molt enormous 
luxury, and which ought therefore no longer to be in- 
dulged (4). They repreſent the expence of maintaining thetic 
creatures as prodigious in itlelf, far exceeding their real utility, 


trace out the cauſe whereby, our horſes were depreciated, The fact is fairly 
Rated in the preamble to Henry VII. ſtatute ; but it was then aſcribed to the: 
ſending abroad our beſt horſes, for which the proper cure no doubt was a prohibi- 
tion to export. This not anſwering, his ſon made coercive laws, which, except 
diſpleaſing the people, had no effect, At length it was perceived, that the 
true remedy conſiſted in following the cuſtorn of other nations, and that bringing 
over foreign ſtallions, attending to the breed, allowing ail ranks of men entire 
liberty in this reſpect, encouraging a love for and a pride in good cattle, were the 
vnly means. Whether we may not go too far in fo pleaſant a road is a new 
queſtion, and hard to be diſcuſſed, We ſee how ſtrangeiy our anceſtors miſtook 
the road when they attempted to raile a breed, and by what ſteps, when orc” 
in the right path, they, from being inferior to moſt, came in this reſpect to be 
ſuperior to all other nations, But we cannot look with the fame certainty into 
futurity, or decide on the conſequences that may attend the giving a check tr 
this ſpirit, —(c) That races are ſources of many and great inconveniencies muſt. 
be allowed. That however, the paſſion fur this ſport, wiſely managtd, gave us 
2 breed of horſes of which we were in the greateſt want is not to be denied, It 
(erves alio, and is perhaps indiſpenſably neceſſary to maintain it. We knov: 
ice wiſe, it keeps up the reputation of our horſes abroad, It may be, that theſe 
were amonglt the conſteerativns which induced the legiſlature to repeal Stat. 13 
Geo. II. cap. 19, which enacted no races ſhould be run but at Newmarket or 
Black Hambledon, by Stat. 18 Geo, Il. cap. 34. § 11. which allows the run- 
ning them any where (under the regulatioas in the former ad) provided the 
prize be of the value of fifty peunds or upwards. It cannot be doubted, this 
matter, thus canvaſſed, ſheveed the true ſtate of things, and that ſome inconve— 
niencies had arilen from that reſtraint, which was now removed. It ſhou'd be 
cemembered too, that this is a ſport peculiar to this country, retains many Who 
are addicted to it at home, is eminently ſerviceable to very many plzccs, and 
that all the money won or lo{t at races ſtill remains here,—(d) There arc per- 
109? however who ſee this in a different light. They think, that industry (ould 
be encouraged to acquire, and then, what men have acquired, they ſhould have 
liberty to ſpend, They oblerve, that theſe opulent and luxurious people only 
keep, but do not make or drive coaches, neither do they harnets, dre!s, or feed 
their horſes, but have all theſe done for them; ſo that how luxurious focyer 
they may be, they are certainly the paymaſters, it patrons ſhould be thought 
too good a word, of labour and indultry in other men, Theſe, thus maintained, 
ſpend in exciſeable commodities what brings to the revenue five times as much as 
would arile from taxing horles; and therefore, { far as ſuch a tax operated in 
luppreffing luxury, juſt ſo far would it go in turning honelt, induſtriou:, hard- 
working- people out of their living. 
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and of courſe an unncceſſary diminution of 
ſtock (e). They attribute to this unſeaſonal 
needleſs multiplication of theſe animals, the 
of graſs farms, which might have been oth: 
. purpoſes more uſeful, that is, more bene 
community (/). 


Trey aftipn to the ſame cauſe the deereafe of blast cattle 
and the great ſcarçity and dearne(s of all kinds of 


* 0 ; | animal pq. 
viſions, fo ſeverely felt by all ranks of pe ople, and more ene. 


GY . . 5 - £ * : RE . —— [ 

cially gi ievous to the poor (g). They are diffitisfied Hiewwit, 
with exportation, as it forves apparently to aflift ſtranders den 
better horſcs than their own Countries Can produce, muy jr 
ſome degree promote their induſtry In time of Deace, and in 
Calc of a war ſerve to remount the Cavalry Of Gur mit TRIM 
tcrate enemies (%). All which, as they farther allen, nl 


the national 
le, and therefore 
preſent high fen 
therwiſe employed tr 
Cal in reſpcct to the 


1 


N. 
12 


(e) All the worid are not in this fentiment,, otherwiſe there „ani „ a 
oO) a tix to check the breeding hories Ihe feed np them wonkyhe + av be 
4 now h (TT) produce that 60 4 "Vhcey me tept. 1n Cree if « TIT nr rern. 6. $57 
pomp „it the tormer, ther korping (thongh certainty expentivc) ts maid fon 
their labowu', vor they Kune 1161 be cet 4 i the latter. Mete Is i14') as N. 
done to the cotmpumty than in buy in pietuicy, plate, or china. 
Wm quite anther Cale, For Mr, Lifle, who wis too hein 
deceived, and a gentleman of tronyuch verionty elbe, pe ine trum ? 
own experience) not to be beleved, tiys © TURAL I iat +. biace nol. {16gdle ＋ 
iy, which would call ty pow! Len pin In 1 „non, nur be Lept ts a 
tleman in the country, baviog bond in bs own hangs, tor potbu ge, id ths bt 
proves, (ble vations mn hu thandy, vol. ii. v3. 30 —( #1? 15 reipen  Q6 
land, great unmovetmente have certainly been mave 11 thei &f late ve re With 


{1 Dr 


eme {4 fy 
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11 


1egard tothe moi of their produce, Upon this account, ite highly tas“ 
their tente have tien, and this is not only natural but revtorable eren 
doubt cat rate ard bay, which conflitute part of the produce, and by ſo dat 

- value to bath. Hüten nay be well tu poted, that thrir ting this val 
an tO nal! induce nent to the mak wy their nes ments; and it an igerctie 
ot ortes hath occationed aniocicale vo! thi! prog ud „on which thev fühlt, the; 
enn benchoal even in this tetpeeh: mene etpecially it what Mr. I. 0-44 

be truc, that a horte in the country, by his durg, (independent, of labow ) ph) 

not only for the ral and hay, but tor the © 11 alio that he conſumes -e 
the northern counties, where they breed the wolt and bett hortes, they ale breed! 
the latpetl hon Cattle. In their Counties they Mo not Pl: unh with axe", becaute 
as they think, it thats them in thew ronth., About thirty yoare ago Mutland 
locals of the LINCICAC i! or es, and yo! Com plains Ti the cheapnets 0! prov. 
tom im London, which thews their contittence with each other poſſible, When 
Live waikets were Iophett the commuthoncyss of the victualling office tourd 70 
Gunculty in compleating their contracts, and this too at realonable prices, [1 
Lowe places, pailicululy in Nette, the country in tome parks Is « Ktremels 9 
for ecco Bote, ande in others equally proper tor tercing cattle. The ia. 
lütants avail themiclive. ot bath, buiny fett to judye of their own interell; 4 
this tree chose, with the ability of purtuing at, 15, 2: eu perience ſhe Wo, re 
ure ſource of wnivertal plenty -e) 'the tnperionty ot our horſes artes floh 
the ue ot teren dahtens, the plenty and excellence of our green and diy pre 
Lender, wn (hr nennt Gt CU! breeders. hot e) have a tuperionity ar pcs 's 
by rangers giviog a ite price for a perithable commodity, But this is no webe 
tan both what they and we do, in regard to hortes of thi greater volue, a 
LATIONS on CA ih E\©4 tnc Arabs, who bave the beit hortes, and are the torge!: 
ot their hories, will pit with them netwithitanding it you come up iv 87 
price, Ours are bought tet the taddle, pruncipaily for hunting, many of oo 
neldipgs, and are quickly worn out, As for deagoon holes, the Piench ee 
ewa, aud remount theu horte from Germany, and arc Tun niued will bike 
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contributes to fill the pockets of a race of men, Who have in 
every age been reproached with attending folety to their own 
intereſt, and who are negligent ot any conſequences of thei 
ttanſactions in this trade, provided they hind a way to accunuw- 
late wealth to themſelves (i). It will however require ſome 
conſideration, whether theſe tuggettions, though ſtrongly urged, 
ſhould not be very ſtrictly examined, before any ttep whatever 
de taken to diminith, or even to diſcredit the keepiny, or breeding 
of horſes, which makes fo valuable a part ot our national pro- 
perty, more eſpecially it there is any appearance that this r2- 
duction may probably be brought about gradually, and in the 
natural courſe of things (, without the introduction of a new 
tax, which certainly ought not to be impoted without a clear 
and inconteſtible neceſſity. 

THE importance of this article, which hath often employed 
the wiſdom and attention of the legillature, made it requilite to 
inſiſt upon it more fully, and to enter into a larger detail, than 
in ſpeaking of ſome other animals. Yet many things remain 
unſaid which might have been mentioned upon fo copious a 
ſubject, and of ſuch extenſive conſequence (1). But before 

we 


and draught horſes from Switzerland. Ina word, all nations breed, and all na- 
tions fell, as well as we, la the countries of Holſtein, Eat Friczlaad, Olden- 
burgtn, Hanover, Wwrtemburght, Anipach, Bamberg, and Wurt;burgh, they 
beed tor lale, and draw valt profits trom this trade without any fear of ill coote- 
quences, The Dutch purtut the tune practice, and our declining this commerce: 
would only rajic their prices, = We may however have leave is ſay in taveur of 
theie, that they are not the only dealers who contult their ovn intereltt without 
regarding conſequences, But whatever they may be they are molt vertainly Brit 
whjects, a numerous race of men, who maintain them lelves and ther tarailics 
by what hath been litherto looked on as a very uictul employment. But it 1% not 
thete only who will be ettectcd, but the inhabitants allo of all the counties in 
which horles are bied, and thole who breed them. It will 1all upon the aus and 
marts, Which for a century paſt have been {ublitted by the regular cet of per- 
lons to buy or tell thele cieatures, It will be felt by all the towns on the hade, 
great or (mail, and wftuence all kind of land-Cattiage, lo etlchtial to, or rather 
which is the tole inftrument of, the internal commerce ald core 
through the in nd. (A) The great increate of hoes of late years hath been 
ow1ag to the increatc oft demands, Such as furniſhing our cavairy abroad wauriny; 
the war, the growth and extention of our domeitic trade, the ainaciny et- 
ment of this capital, and other cauſes. But as lowe of theie were Leinp irary, 
they have Cea.ed to att, avs uthers may do the lame, The very vutory againit 
inele auinals, aud propoltiivns tor reſtraining them, will have this cHect. 80 
muſt the reviving the ola cuſtom of ploughing and drawing with oxin, it by ex- 
ample and encouragernent it can be brought about. But more (peewy ard 
citeCtuaily, by the great pil new in making communcalions by water, which 
by reducing the price of carriage, and facilitating that of buiky cornnuvitics, 
will, as in Holland and in China, very quickly gain the preference of caits and 
Waggon. —(/) lu the couric or ts article the principal point in view hath beep to 
Exnibit to the reader facts tor tus into mation, aud tuch notices as might Hinulitc 
his own Inquiries into matter aiways held to be a great natiunal concern, It .cem- 
ed for this reaion neceilary to ſtaté, as clearly as might be, the tuggeltions on 
both fides, leaving bim on reflectiva to form tis owns Juoginent, It niny be 
| N 
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we conclude, it may not be improper to remark, that the hort 
after ſpending his life in the ſervice of man is not totallu .. 
leſs to him after death, though not in the ſame degree 22 
ſome other creatures. For not to mention phyſical uſe: which 
are now little conſidered (m), we ſhall take notice of hi. Wa 
particularly that of the mane and tail, which is applicd + 
great variety of uſes, eſpecially of late years, gives ebe 
ment, and of courſe affords ſubſiſtence to many, and is th 
the whole of no inconſiderable value. The other hair, wh-, 
taken from the ſkins, is mixed with that of cows, and ut 
for the ſame purpoſes (n). The ſkins are alſo tanned a 
dreſſed, chiefly for the ſervice of the ſadlers ; but when 1... 
ther is dear and ſcarce, is made to anſwer other ends, and i 


therefore ſubjected to a duty (9). 


however not amiſs to add, that the ableſt perſons in this ration, A, 5 to 
were under the moſt ſerious apprehenſions, from our confeſſed 2. 

horſes; and that we have moſt effeually redreſſed that evil, our cavalry es 
at this time confeſſedly the beſt in Europe. In cafe of anv rewe invaßt an js . 
rure, out refourſes (under the prote ion of the ALMIGHTY) are the number: 
Horie fit for ſervice, our regulars and militia, together with cut fieet.—'r) 10 
ancients were by no rreans ſo nice or {queamiſh as we are in the choice of t 
medicines, and it may be alſo a little too credulous. Notwithſtanding this, u. 
moſt nauſeous and diſguſting remedy taken from this animal is almct the cr: 
one that is ever uſed. This is the expreſſed juice of freſh None-norſe dure, 
pleuriſies and inflammations, and in obſtructions of the breaſt. It hath 4% 
we may believe Quincy) relieved in aſthmas and difficulties in breathing, when 
cleanlier and more coſtly preſcriptions have failed. It is then exhibited ir . 
coct ion made with hylop and penny-royal waters ftrained, Mares milk was i. 
merly eſteemed a ſovereign remedy in a conſumption, and thouzh now nd lon 
in high repute, will be found to have loſt nothing of ite efficacy, by fuck +: 
have occaſion, and at the fame time an opportunity of uſing it,—!") In Franc» 
this erticle is nſed by traders of diflerent occupations, who do not mnterfere with. 
each other, But ſtil] larger quantities are conſumed here, and in full as pres! + 
variety of manufactures. Thus it is made into fiſhing-lines, ſpringes, and fire, 
by thoſe who deal in that kind of tackle. Muſical inftrumer.t-makers employ i! 
in the bows for their fiddles. In the toy-ſhops we meet with it in comb-brutke; 
and many other things. In the turners we find hair-lines, &e. When prepare, 
it comes into the hands of peruke-makers. But all this is trifling in compariſin 
of what is uſed in the bottoms of fieves, wrouzht up into buttons, and wort 
into cloths, of which upholſterers make ſeats for chairs, ſettees, &c. and <> 
which they have made waiſtcoate, and ate contriving daily-to make it an'wet 
other purpoſes. This hair-cloth may be exported free, whereas horſe-hair ma- 
nufackured is rated at fix pounds an hundred weight, and pays fix ſhillings on ex- 
portation. On the other hand there is 2a duty of ſomewhat more than leres 
-pence a pound-Weięht on this article when imported. The French procure gre:t 
quantities from'lreland —{o) It is not here only that the ſkins of horſes are mede 
into leather. For by two acs of Queen Anne, which have been fo frequent!y 
cited, thete hides, if imported tanned, pay three pence half-penny a pound-werght, 
and two ſhillings and five-pence for every hide; if tawed, two ſhillings an hide, 
and beſides a duty ot four inillings. and nine pence in every twenty ſhillings value. 
The ſame acts regulate the excile on hories hides tanned or tawed at home. 1 
other countries an perhaps in this, ſome trifling things, ſuch as ſpectacle 1108 
are m de out of the boofs. In France the enamellers uſe an oil made from the 
tat of horſ.s which affords a clear ſtrong light with very little ſmoke, 
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Tur Ass, like other animals, came originally from the eaſt, 
«here it is ſtill very highly eſteemed, more eſpecially in Arabia, 
P.rfia, and Egypt, where theſe animals are larger, better ſnap- 
, and more active than with us(p). It is believed they 
ane from Egypt into Greece, where they were very common, 
zut the breed of Arcadia was the moſt eſteemed. The Ro- 
mans alſo made great uſe of them, inſomuch that an aſs was 
ametimes ſeld at a very high price; and which mult appear 
very ſtrange to us, they accounted the fleſh of a young als 
colt a very great delicacy (q). At preſent Spain is celebrated 
Ir having the fineſt breed of theſe animals in Europe, and 
rom thence they are carried into other countries, though pro- 
ed with difficulty, and purchaſed at a very dear rate (7). 
ney are (aid to bear cold worſe than any other beaſt ; to 
iich is aſcribed their becoming {ſmaller in northern countries. 
t tais deſerves to be ſtrictly examined before it is received as 
: thing certain. 

THE aſs was undoubtedly common, and much employed in 
very early times in this country, though it ſeemed to have been 
d.ſuſed, if not loſt, in the days of Elizabeth. At preſent this 
creature is too well known to need a particular deſcription. It 
is leſs in fize than a horſe, but ſtronger in proportion to that 
fize ; flow in its pace, but very ſure footed ; pliant, hardy, in- 
defatigable; equally fit for carriage and for draught, as far as 
his ſtrength will allow, living on thiſtles, leaves, and any fort 
of courſe graſs, requiring little or no care in dreſſing, and alike 
free from diteaſes and vermin (6). Aﬀes are very long-lived, 


and 


„%) Varro de Re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 6. 8. Vieg. Georg. lib. i. v. 273. 
Columel, de Re Ruitica, lib. vii. cap. i. Plin. Hiſt, Nat, lib. viii. cap. 30. 43. 
. 33. Re]. quad. 63, Gocge*:s Whole Art of Huſbandry, fol. 117. b. 118. Har- 
ſon's Deſcription of Britaine, B. iii. chap. 8. Harthib's Legacy, p. gg. Mortimer's 
Art of Huſeanery, E. vi. chap. 3. Liſle's Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. ii. 
. 2:8, Eflays in Huſbandry, i. p. 98. Haſſelquiſt's Travels, p. 52, 63. 415. 
Hill's Hiſtory of Animals, p. 570, Creſcenzi dell *Agricoltura, lib. ix. cap. 
tg. Dictionnaire Qeconomique, tom. i. col. 189. Le Spectacle de la Nature, 
tom. J. p. 353. La Nouvelle Maiſon Ruſtique, i. Part. liv. iii. cap. 4. L'Ag- 
nome, ton, i. p. 31. Dictionnaire Univerſel a'Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 
126—130.—(q) Pliny tells us, that Q. Axius, a ſenator, gave four hundred 
thouland ſeſterces for an aſs. In the eaſt, and in Perſia particularly, à wild aſe 
colt was eſteemed a royal dainty, It was no leſs admired in Italy, till Mecænas 
preferred the Reſh of he tame afs colt, which however maintained a ſuperiotity 
at great tables no longer than he lived. Thoſe who have taſted it ſay it is very 
hid, and tome »f the beſt ancient phyſicians cenſured it as unwhotſome.—(r) 
a Spain the roads are very indifferent, and it is. this makes aſſes and mules fo 
much eſteemed in 2 country where they have or might have the fineſt horſes in 
Europe. As they ate thus eſteemed, they are better fed and better treated than 
- other places; in conſequence of which they are more gentle, active, and 
ocile than with us. A large ſtout he aſs, though a heavy, dull, ill-looking 
creature, will fell for ſixty guineas on the {pot ; and if to be carried out of the 
country will be parted with for nothing leis than one hundred,—{(s) All thele 

2 qualities are univerſally allowed them, and this being the caſe, it ought to 
| 2 them more attention and better uſage. This ſeems all that is requiſite 
our having as beautiful and as ſpirited aſſes as in Spain, or even in the eaſt. 


In 
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and breed as long as they live, though very ſeldom havins 
more than one foal at a time. It is ſurprizing, that this an. 
mal already ſo uſeful, and which might be made in ſo many 
other ways uſeful, is notwithſtanding ſo very little conſide;. 
ed (t). This ſeems ſtill the more extraordinary, when we te. 
fect that their milk retains its credit. The ancients were well 
acquainted with its ſalubrious qualities, and availed themſelves 
of them much more than we do, by taking great care to main. 
tain their milch aſſes with proper food, and directing their mill; 
to be taken in large quantities, rather as a diet than by doſes, it; 


operations becoming thereby more ſpeedy and more effeQual/y,, 
They aſcribed medicinal virtues to ſeveral parts of this ces 


ture, which are now with propriety diſregarded. The ſkin i; 
ſometimes ſo tanned, as to counterfeit ſhagreen, the true beine 
made from the ſkin of the wild aſs (ww). : 

Tu MULE is a ſpurious animal produced between the horſ. 
and the aſs. But though mules are of different ſexcs, they arc 
incapable of procreation. Of theſe creatures there are two 
ſorts, one from the he-aſs and the mare, the other from the 
horſe and the ſhe-aſs. We call them indifferently mules, but 


In Auvergne, where the cold is felt as much as in any province of France, the; 
have large and high-priced aſſes Ia 31] parts of this iſland tney thr.ve 2 wel, 
work as hard, and live as long as in any other country whatever, and would in +: 
reſpects do as wel! with proper management.—{(:) The-caules of this ſeem to be 
the goodneſs of our roads, and the plenty we have of all torts of hories, % thy! 
we want the ſpur of neceſſity. But perhaps a little attention might {core 
purpoſes for which they are peculiarly proper; ſuch as their travelling over hie 
and ſtony mountains, in paſſing through narrow winding paths in mines, in tie 
working of machines, four which their natural ſteadineſs ſcems 2 favourable gu: 
lity. la light ſandy loils, as in Malta, they are commonly uled to das ti 
plough.— (2) In ſupport of this, it is ſufficient to ſay. that H ppocrates diregt- 
a congius, that is, ſeven pints of cur meaſure, of aſſes milk to be taken in 
day. Oa which Dr. Arbuthnot remarks (tables of ancient coins, &. p. 219.) 
« [have often thought that our preſcribing aſſes milk in tuck imall quantities | 
« injudicious; for undoubtedly with ſuch as it agrees with, it would perform: 
„% much greater and quicker effects in greater quantities, I take it for granted, 
<« that the patients who drank ſuch great quantities took no other food.“ The 
Judicious Mr. Robert Boyle (ice his works, vol. iv. p. 327.) was preciſely ct 
the ſame opinion. Indeed nothing can be more agreeable to common ler.ſc 4rd 
to experience, than the giving plentifully, and without mixture, medicines that 
are equally gentle, plealant, and efficacious —{w) The curious kind of leather 
which we call ſhagreen, and the French chagrin or chagraine, from the oricatz! 
term ſhagri, is made from the hinder part of the ſkin of the wild afs, that is, wha: 
covers the rump and buttocks. The fxin is prepared as toon as flayed, fprinklzc 
with muſtard ſeed, then put for ſome time into a pres, and after the points arc 
raiſed, taken out and expoſed to ſale. The belt is mede in Syria, and comes ts 
us from Conſtantinople. The ſkin of the als is allo uled in ſieves; made into 
parchment, it ſerves for the heads of drums; and properly prepare, is employ» 
ed in the manner of vellom for pocket-hooks. When ſimpy tenned, it make. 
2 leather, coarſe indeed, but beyond all other leather ſtout and durable. It 
by no means impoſſible, that ſome farther improvements may be made in Us 
rnanagement of theſe ſkins in parchment or leather, 
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de Romans diſtinguiſhed them by proper appellations (x). The 
if kind are the beſt and moſt eſteemed, as being larger, ſtron- 
er, and having leaſt of the aſs in their temper. The largeſt 
ind ſtouteſt aſſes, and the faireſt and finelt mares, are choſen 
n thoſe countries where theſe creatures are molt in uſe, as in 
Spain, Italy, and Flanders. In the laſt, eſpecially, they ſuc- 
cceded in having very ſtately mules, from the ſize of their 
mares, ſome of them ſixteen and ſome ſeventzen hands high, 
which were very ſerviceable as ſumpter mules in the army. Bur 
fnce the Low Countries are no longer under the dominion of 
Spain, the Flemings breed fewer mules (y). Theſe creatures 


are very much commended for their being ſtronger, ſurer footed, 


going eaſier, being more cheaply maintained, and laſting much 
ſonger than horſes. They are commonly cf a black brown or 


quite black, with that ſhining lift along the back and croſs the 
oulders which diſtinguiſhes aſſes. 


Ir is certain they were much more common in this countr 
in former times than they are at preſent, being often brought 


over hither in the days of popery by the Italian prelates. They 
continued longeſt in the ſervice of millers, and are yet in ute 
among them in ſome places, on account of the great loads they 
are able to carry. As they are capable of being trained for 
riding, bearing burthens, and for draught, there is no doubt 
that they might be uſefully employed in many different ſer- 
ces (x). But they are commonly found to be vicious, ſtub- 


(x) The name in Latin of the animal produced by an horſe with an aſs is hinnus; 
when a foal, hinnulus; when very ſmall in its kind, hinniculus. The other 
ot Was Called mulus or mula. Our anceſtors in like manner called the former a 
at yard, and the latter a moile. One of theſe terms is utterly obiolete, and the 
her loftened into mule, In the thiee laſt chapters of his ſixth book, Columelia 
treats this ſubject ot large, and moſt of the modern writers have only copied 
bm, Magothe Carthaginian had written before him, and mules were common 
in Africa, It is not improbable the Romans had them originally from Egypt; as 
| it is likely was the caſe long before with the Hebrews, who, though forbidden to 
| breed, Levit, xix. 19. notwithſtanding uled them; for David directed that Solo- 
mon when proclaimed ſhould be ſet on his own mule.—{ y) The Spaniards have 

long hid a predilection for mules, which they employ equally for the ſaddle, 
Carilage, and draught. This hath raiſed the price of he-aſfes to ſo high a degree, 
2nd produced an abiolute prohibition of exportation. It hath allo leſſened their 
rega.G anc attention to horles. The ftuds in Andaluſia, formerly eſteen ed the 
feſt in Eurore, have loſt their credit, and future ages will ſcarce believe what 
bath been truly aid of Spaniſh horſes, The government, aware of this, have 
more than once thought of refiraining the uſe of mules to eccleſiaitics and wo- 
men. In France, Lewis XIV. who was intent on railing a good breed of hortes, 
found it neceilary for that purpole to forbid, by an expreſs ordinance, the breed- 
ing mules trom mares above a certain hze.—(z) We have more than once afcrib= 
el the little uſe made of aſſes and mules to our having ſuch numbers and fo 
many difterent ſorts of horſes. This indeed ſeems to be the genuine cauſe ; for 
notwithſtanding what is ſaid as to their high price, there are enough every where 
ty be had of an interior kind at a low rate. When they drive foreſts and com- 
mons (purſuant to the ſtatute) many are fold from five ſhillings to five pounds. 
Agan, in regard to powers, our pack-horſes in our very worlt roads carry more 
than four hugdred-weight. Our milleis hories (performing ſhorter journeys) 
will carry more than double the weight. For removing furniture, and convey =- 
ing baygage and proviſions here at home, we have convenient carriages, For 
vreign ſervice, his late royal highneſs the D. of Curaberland, had as noble a 
Tan of ſumpter males, in poiut of ſtrength and ſtatute as any in Europe. 
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born, and obſtinate to a proverb ; which whether it occaſion; | 
or is produced by, the ill uſage they meet with, is a point _ f 
eaſily ſettled. Whatever may be the caſe of afles, it is allo. ll nend 
ed that mules are larger, fairer, and more ſerviceable in mild! can | 
than in warm climates. In our American colonics, both on ger) 
the continent and in the iſlands, but eſpecially in the latter IM fnce ] 
they are much uſed and eſteemed ; ſo that they are frequently 4 &ill x 
ſent to them from hence, ſuffer leſs in the paſſage, and die gative 
much ſeldomer than horſes, and commonly yield When ther 
arrive no inconſiderable profit. 4 

WE have already ſpoken in general of the excellence of out im 
dogs (a), we mean here to be a little, and but a little, mo preſer 
particular, that it may appear the ſuperiority we enjoy in thi, | whic 
reſpec, is not a fanciful but a real national advantage. Dogs days, 


are a kind of animals connected with man (if we may o 2PP 
ſpeak) by a reciprocal communication of benefits. We feed Gam. 
and keep them, they in return contribute to our ſafety, our th 
ſupport, and our amuſement. They guard our houſes, our ſequ 
gardens, our flocks, and our hercs in the fields, with ſpirit and | beck 
vigilance, We avail ourſelves of their ſlrength and courage, kind 
| in the hunting and ſubduing wild beaſts ; we ſerve ourſelves for 1 
of their ſcent and ſpeed, in purſuing and taking all the dif- vide 


ferent ſpecies of veniſon and game for our ſubſiſtence ; and we 
likewiſe employ their help to defend and to free us from all nox- 
3ous vermin (5). Wediſtinguiſh, and we improve their natu- 
ral qualities of ſagacity, docility, and ſwiftneſs for our own 
emolument, and theſe grateful creatures repay that attention 
with the firmeſt fidelity, and the tendereſt affection. If theſe 
their many and known ſervices ſhould not be ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh a ſenſe of their utility, let us conſider the conſequences 
that would attend the ſtriking them out of the chain of beings, 
and what an irreparable loſs this would be found to man- 


kind (c). | 
But 
(a) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 88, 89. where the reader 
will alſo find the proper authorities cited in ſupport of this aſſertion. Add to 
theſe, that ſome very learned critics have maintained, that the procurator of the 
Cynegium Ventenſe was an officer who had the care of the imperial kennel a: 
Wincheſter, and furniſhed dogs, more eſpecially maſtiffs, for the amphi-theatre; 
whence, as their poets ſhew, they were fo weil known, and ſo univerſally 20 
mired at Rome. — (5) In reference to ſcent, the blood-hound is a moſt turprizint 
inſtance, concerning which ſee Boyle's Works, vol iii. p. 332. The ſwiftne(s 
of the gre-hound or grey- hound, is amazing, as is the fieadineſs and perſeverance 
of other hounds and beagles, the boldnels of terriers in uncarthing foxes, &c. 
the ſagacity of pointers and ſetting dogs, taught a language of figns, as intelli 
gible to ſportſmen as ſpeech, and the invincible ſpirit of a bull. dog to be quelle 
only by death.—(c) The ſovereignty of man over other animals, is in a great de- 
gree acquired and inaintained by the affiſtance his luperior ſcill enables him 60 
derive from animals themſelves, eſpecially the horle and the dog. By the help 
of the latter, he takes not only beaſts but biids, and purſues his game not barely 
over land, but allo through the waters, In lome northern counties oy 
animal 
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Bur if they have every where ſuch various merits to recom- 
nend them, we may truly affirm, that no country in the world 
aan boaſt either of having more different ſorts, or finer in 
ery ſort than this, for which Britain hath been famous, ever 
ince Britain was known to other countries, and this fame ſhe 
ll retains (4). Indeed it may be truly ſtiled a natural prero- 
native of this iſland, ſince we know that almoſt every kind of 
our dogs degenerate in a ſhort ſpace, when removed from 
hence ; which however is not obſerved, in reſpect to foreign 
animals of the ſame ſpecies brought hither, if the breed be 
preſerved unmixed (e). "The female hath ten paps, four of 
which are on the breaſt. She carries her young lixty-three 
days, and brings from four to g 2 at a litter. The male 
puppies uſually reſemble their fire, and the females their 
dam. Dogs are ſubject to many diſeaſes, but more eſpecially 
to madneſs, from whence the moſt dreadful and dangerous con- 
ſequences follow; and this, together with the humour of 
keeping too great numbers of theſe animals of the moſt uſeleſs 
kind, hath occaſioned very general and juſt complaints, and 
for which it would be well if an adequate remedy was pro- 


vided g 
ed (F) — 


animals ſerve to draw fleds, and are alſo employed to carry burthens. It is from 
« contemplative view of their reſpective ſervices, from the ſhepherd's dog down 
to the turnſpit, that we are to collect a juſt notion of the utility of the canine 
ſpecies, and not from the multitude of yelping uſeleſs curs that diſgrace the 
eets of cities and great towns, through the folly and careleſsneſs of thoſe who 
brought them thither. d) All the nations in Europe do juſtice to our dogs, adopt 
our terms and names into their languages, receive them thankfully as preſents, 
and when they have an opportunity purchaſe them at a dear rate: more eſpeci- 
| «ily our hounds, and in particular that ſtately and noble animal now grown very 

ſcarce even with us, the lriſh wolf dog, or, as it is called from its ſhape by the 
learned Ray, the Iriſh grey-hound, and by him declared to be the higheſt dog he 
ever ſaw, -le) As appears from dances, ſpaniels, and many others that might be 
mentioned, The different natures of our dogs, the dexterity of thoſe who make 
or train them, and the great variety of our game, find abundant entertainment 
for our numerous ſportſmen, that is, geatlemen who ſpend much of their time in 
the country for-the fake of the divertons it affords, and ſuch as, though they 
ſyend moſt of their time in arduous purtuits, occaſionally viſit them, and ſhare 
in their amuſements, Speculative perſons, partial to their occupations, often 
treat ſuch people with contempt. But politicians ſee things in another light, 
and knowing they live at home, encourage hoſpitality, conſume manufacture, 
promote inland trade, and ſpend their eftates amongſt their neighbuurs, cuntider 
them as good citizens —( f) The foregoing note, it is hoped, may ſerve as a 
full apology for the pains taken in this article, as it clearly ſhews that it properly 
falls within our province, The phy ticians of the laſt age, and eſpecially the Ger- 
mans, recommend many remedies taken from dogs, beſide the album græcum.- 
la leveral parts of Africa, in China, and by our negroes in the Weſt Indies, they 
are eaten and eſteemed excellent food. So they were by the Romans, and long 

cfore them by the Greeks, as we learn from leveral treatiſes of Hyppocrates. 
la the preſeat times their fins, dreſſed with the hair on, are uſed in muff, Imade 
to a kind of buſkin for perſons in the gout, and for other purpoſes. Prepared in 
another way they are aſd for ladies gl ,ves, and the linings of maſks, being held 
to reader their ſkins peculiarly white and ſmooth. The French import many ot 
theſe fcins from Scotland under a lmall duty. Here, when taancd, they ſerve 


roy upper-leathers for neat pumps. Dog ſk1ns dreſſed, which ſhews they are an 
ect in commerce, are exported under a light, and imported under à highs 
| duty. 
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Tux HARE is too well known to need any deſcription, J. 
is expoſed to many enemies without any weapon of offence gr | 
defence, ſo that it owes its fafety to its natural timidity, Is 
ears are very long, of which the animal has the moſt perfect 
command, and by their means enjoys an exquiſite ſenſe of hear. 
ing. It is alſo furniſhed with hinder legs of great length and 
ſtrength, which enables it to fly from danger with wonderful! 


ſwiftneſs. It remains quiet in the day-time, ſquatted on it; 
form on the bare earth, making its excurſions to the prejudice 
of the farmers in the night, and is particularly deſtructive to 


young trees (g). The female carries her young thirty dap, 
rings ſeldom more than two, which arrive at their full 


1 in one year, and are ſaid tc live till ſeven, though they 
eldom ſurvive fo long. Their fleſh hath been always in great 
eſteem, for which reaſon they have been preſerved in parks, 


and ſometimes in warrens, being uſeful beſides in other reſpects 
to man (H). | | 
TAE RasBriIT is another timid animal, leſs fleet, and there 
fore having more reſources than the hare. It burrows naturally 
on the ſides of hills, and is thereby out of the reach of beaſts 


and birds of prey. It hath a very quick ſight, and upon the 
moſt diſtant approach of an enemy flies to its retreat. These 


creatures are of different colours, black, white, ſpotted, and 
of a ſilver grey. They are likewiſe preſerved in warrens, which 


were Ou" very frequent on a principle of improvement, 
leſs ſo at preſent, and many have been deſtroyed, and the foil 
found to have more advantages from its having been once em- 


ployed to this uſe (i). Rabbits from their voracity and their 
> fecun- 


. daty. The French import from Denmark large quantities of dogs hair white aud 
black, the laſt eſteemed the beſt, which is worked up in the liſt of a particulzr 
kind of woollen cloth, and not uſed, as niany have ſuppoſed, in the making ol hats, 
for which this kind of material hath been found uiterly unfit. The inquißtus 
reader, who deſires to be more ſully informed cn this {ubject, may conſult Hat. 
ſon's Deſcription of Britain, b. iii. chap. 13. Markham's Country Contert- 
mente, b. i. chap. 1. C. F. Paullini Cynographia curioſa, ſeu Canis Deſciiptu. 
Norimb. 168, 4t0.—(f) The hare was forbidden to the Hebrews, Oar Britlf 

anceſtors (s Cælar tells us) abſtaiued from it alſo. It was held a prime delicacy 
by the Romans, and therefore they took much care to preſerve them, Wehe 
wiſe ſnew them a fingular attention, as appears by our game laws, In this cout 
try their hair is of a brown red, in the northern paris of Europe they ate in the 
winter white, Some of this colour have been killed in Northamptor.fhire—/s 
The ſkins of thefe animals, dreſſed with the hair on, are recommended for ging 
eaſe in the rheumatiim, and this is juſtificd by experience Ihe fur, of 12 
the down under the fur, is uſed in mak ing hats. While the French were policlje- 
of Canada they prob ibited the uſe of thir material under ſevere penalties to fit” 
vent its intertering with and lowering the price of beaver. Formcriy the wi? 
animal, and aimott every part of it, was ſuppoſed to have great medicinal virtue 
a notion which is now exploced,—(7) Theie at the time they were made ve 
moſt certainly improvenievts, being commonly ig heatby, ſandy, and (b. 
lands, then eſteemed incurably barren, and of courſe utterly utcle;s. But fs 
many different methods have been found to amend and render ſuch lands ſruftſe 
it kath been thought, aud very ju'tly too, gs goud huſbandry to deſtroy = 

Wh" 
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fecundity have been found very deſtructive. In reſpect of the 


former, they cat herbs, greens, roots, grain, fruit, and the 
barks of buſhes and young trees. In regard to the latter, they 


are more prolific than moſt animals. They carry their young 
thirty days, breed fix or ſeven times in a year, and have fre- 
quently ſeven, eight, or nine at a time. They are alſo longer 


lived than hares, as they have been known to reach to nine 
years (c). Their fleſh at a proper age, and in proper ſeaſons, 
is thought equally wholeſome and delicate. But this, though 
in ſome degree an object of profit, did not ſo much recom- 
mend or render them ſo valuable, as their ſkins, which are now 
much reduced in their price from a variety of cauſes, and 
though thus reduced they are ſtill of no deſpicable value (). 
THERE are likewiſe ſome other wild animals, which, 
though in general conſ14ered as noxious, and even as vermin, 
are, however, when killed or taken, uſeful in ſome reſpects to 
mankind, though not in ſuch a degree as to entitle them even 
to his pity, much leſs to his protection. The BADER is a 
miſchievous animal, but leſs ſo than is commonly thought, 
He is however hunted and deſtroyed wherever found ; and 
being by nature an inactive and indolent creature is commonl 
fat, and therefore they make his hind quarter into hams in 
Nerth Britain and Wales, where, though not in any great 
numbers, they are more frequent than in outh Britain. Taeir 
ſkins and hair are alſo of ſome value (n We have in ſome 


When turned to other purpoſes, old warrens, through the ſtirring and breaking 
the earth, and the dung and urine of the creatures, have been found incompara- 
bly better than other lands of a like nature left in the original tate. Vaſt num- 
bers of rabbits are alſo bred up tame in ſand pits and in hutches,—(&) This fecun- 
d.ty was a Circumſtance of no ſmall conſequence, when the ſkins of large well 
choſen rabbits would produce half a crown, or even three ſhil.ings a Kin, being 
then uſed in lining robes, in mucfe, in tippets, &c. The down was employed 
za making hats, and in both ours was highly eſteemed in France, e'pecially the 
jet black, and ſuch as had only a ſprinkling of wnite amongſt the black, and was 
very much preferred to their own.—{/) It muſt appear to every cos ſiderate rea- 
der a very difficut undertaking to compute the value of theſe animals, which 
nevertheleſs ought to form an item in cur national ſtock, Mr. King ſets them 
down thus, hates and leverets, annual bieed twelve thouſand, ſtock, twenty - four 
thoufand; which at eighteen pence a pigce, excluſive of their ſkins, amounts to 
cre thouſand eight hundred pounds. Conies, the breed two, the ſtock one mil- 
lion, which at five pence a pece without the ſkins, he ſets down at twenty 
thouſand eight kundred thirty-three pounds. On the other hand it kath bees 
computed, that ſkins included, the annual produce of rabbits within the bilis of 
mortality comes to about forty thouland poun's. In the 1fland'of Tabago they 
have a breed of theſe creatures, the ſkins of which have an agrecable odour of 
mutt, and are eteemed a fine fur,—(m) In jome places it is called © brock. and 
in others from its colcur a grey, It is net larger than a ſmall dog, but is ſtrong, 
hath harp claws, and long teeth, It earths itielf under ground, and hath ſeveral 
apartments in its ſubterraneous dwelling, where it remains all day, and feeks its 
lubaſtence in the night, which is uſually grals, roots, fruits, and inſects. The 
Ein drelſed with the hair is uſed for horſe furniture or dogs collars, and the 
hair fer making bruſhes 20d percils for painters, - 


Parts 
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parts of this iſland, particularly in Northamptonſhire, that | 


little animal called the ERHINE, which yields a delicate and | cat 
valuable white fur. This creature is of the weaſel kind, a d * 
when of a brown red colour is called the ſtoat (). The fon 1 
is much more common than any of theſe, and much moo WM - 
noxious ; for this reaſon he is not only purſued by dogs for Wi 
ſport, but deftroyed every where and by every method that can 4 
be deviſed. He hath a very rank fetid ſmell ; and yet fo; | y 
this very reaſon ſome of them are ſpared and kept tame. The 17 
ſkin is a very good fur, and when brought from other countries _ 
ſells very dear (o). The MARTIN is the moſt elegant, fprichtly, | * 
and cleanly of all our wild animals, having a pleaſant mutl.y | Tt 


ſmell. It is however very deſtructive, and though harmleſ | E 
and inoffenſive when taken young, can but very ſeldom be 
rendered thoroughly tame. It meets therefore with little or ng | tha 
favour, and its fur being of ſome value, makes it more an ob. 
ject of diſcovery and chace. The yellow or wood martin 1; 
common in North Britain, and ſometimes found in Wales; 75 
is of a ſmaller ſize, and has a richer fur (p). | 

 TwE-OTTER, though in ſome reſpects it reſembles, is not- 
withſtanding of a different ſpecies from, the beaver, of which, 
if our books give us true information, there were ſome for- th 
merly in Wales. Ihe moſt remarkable difference between 
theſe two creatures is, that the otter hath web feet both before the 
and behind, and yet is not amphibious like the beaver. The . 


former is ſo cruel and fo voracious, as to deſtroy many more lid 
fiſh than it can devour, which excites an extraordinary . 
diligence in ſearching for and deſtroying it, wherever this 8 
| en far 
() It is called by the Italians armellino, by the French hermine ; it is, though a fon 
ſmall animal, bigger than a wealel, and therefore improperly called multe'a . 
candida, being a different ſpecies. It lurks in hedges, in meadow:, and bs Int 
river ſides, where it freds on rats, mice, and moles. It is common in Russ, ral 
Norway, and other northern countries, and in Armenia, whence it derives its ' 
name. It is all over a inowy white except (which is the characteriſtick of the 
animal) the tip ot the tail, and that is a deep ſhining black.—(s) They diſtin- 0 
guiſh three kiads of foxes. The grey-hound fox the talleſt, the maſtiff fox the zul 
ftropgeſt, and the cur fox the commoneſt, They lodge themſelves under bait 
ground like the badger, They feed on lambs, hares, 1abbits, poultry, birds, 2nd, kind 
in cale they caunot get thele, rats, mice, or roots. Their ſtrong cent Is ing 
thought a preſervative againſt contagious diſtempers. The black fox ſkio, which wh 
is rare in the northern countries, aud of which there arc a few in Canada, and 


elteemed one of the richelt furs.—{ p) In different parts of Britain this creatue 
hath different names. It is of the hize of a cat, longer in the body, but with 
ſorter legs. It lives chiefly in woods, makes its bed or nett in hollow tre: 
They feed on birds chiefly, but will alſo eat rats, mice, or mules. The largt! 
maria it is ſaid bath beeu tamed, and kept inthe houſe like any other dome!ti.: 
animal. Ia North Britain, they jay the w..ite frequents the beech, ani the 
yellow the br woods. In the weſtern ifles of Stotland it is called the mertrich 
and its fur is very fine. Theſe {ins under the name of marts are imported fri 
Ruſſia, and many more ſrom Canada, and by the Hudtons-bay Company. The 
furs are not conſumed here, but ſent into other countries, priacipally ity lie 
Lerant, where they fetch a large price, 
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can be done; notwithſtanding which the ſpecies 1s far enough 
from being exterminated. In popiſh countries the fleſh of them 
js permitted to be eaten on fiſh days; but whatever might be the 
caſe in the days of our anceſtors, certain it is, that nobody 
will now taſte them here, Indecd, where they are eaten they 
are ſaid to be unfavoury and unwholeſume meat. The ſkin, 
but eſpecially the fur of the otter, is of tome, and might be of 
more uſe, it, as ſoinz afirm, the latter is very near as fit as that 
of the beaver for making hats; which however ſeems to be very 
problematical (4). Several other inſtances might poſſibly be 
added to theſe, if on this head we had not already ſaid enough; 
in the opinion of ſome of our readers it may be too much. 
Let it however be obſerved, that little articles claim a place in 
every inventory, as well as great ones. It is indeed very true, 
that what ariſ-s from all theſe inſtances will amount to very 
ſmall profit, yet when conidercd in another point of view this 
will appear a great one, For how comes it to be very ſmall ? 
fiom the decay and dritruction of theſe noxious animals; 
which ſhews how much better this country is cultivated than 
many others, c{pecially thoſe from which, in the ſhape of furs 
and peltry, the ſpoils of theſe creatures are received; or cven 
than this country formerly was, when authority interpoſed, to 
excite a ſpirit of leſſenin, their numbers (T). But ſmall as 
the profit may be, it operates, in conjunction with the plea- 
ſurcs of the chac +, to the proſecuting their deſtruction. Be- 
ſides it fully illus and proves the truth of what has been 
before ſaid of dogs, for by their aſſiſtance beaſts of prey have 
been brought thus , and they are (till in ſome degree neceſ- 
fary to keep them in their preſent deprefled ſtate, 

WE are next to treat, though but very ſuccinctly, of the 
feathered race that naturally belong, or have been gradually 
introduced and rendercd inhabitants of this country. In re- 
card to tame or doineſtic fowl, Which we commonly diſtin— 


Vol. III. P guilli 
7) Beſides the . in the feet mentioned in the text, the otter is diſtin- 
guiſhed from 11,” e Ly 14s Fail, which is longer and covered all over with 


dair ; whereas of the beaver i. ſhaped like a racket, and covered with a 
kind of ticales, Otters diſcove; great ſubtilty in tak ing their prey, and in fram- 
ing their holes, but fall much thort of the beaver in hot“, and indeed in their 
Whole oeconomy, that is, in their natural Hate. But the utter may be tamed, 
and rendered as ubietvicht to his maiter in taking fiſh as a dog in catching game. 
This, thoveh lng practiſed in Sweden, was in other Countries reguided as fabu- 
lous, till Mr. John Lots, a member of the ruyai academy of Stockholm, pub» 
liked A. D. 175%, the method of training them. which is equally crcume 
ſtantial and Curious —{r) It is commonly anderitood, thit our famous Saxon 
monarch Edgar, by his law ſor receiving their hoads at a price in payment of fines 
and taxes, ridded the nat on f wolves. Bur this is not p ecitely true He 
certainly pointed out the pryper method of doing} it. in the beginning of the 
thirteerth century they mace ſuch dettruction iu the weſtern counties, that Eve 
Ward III. iffued his wert, direct ag a general hunting, and exhorting the ule of 
all poſlibl& methods for their extirpation. According to theie examples, a jaw 
paſſed in Scotland in the reign of James 1. directing all gentlemen and their 
* Tenants to chaie the wolf four times every year. This was enforced by a ne law 
10 late as the reign of James VI. In Ireland the depredations by wolves were a9t 
emitted in preſentatiods by grand juries till A, P. 1710, or thereaboutss 
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parts of this iſland, particularly in Northamptonſhire, that 
little animal called the ERHtNE, which yields a delicate = : 


valuable white fur. This creature is of the weaſel kind, 2 4 | fro 
when of a brown red colour is called the ſtoat (2). The for MI © 
is much more common than any of theſe, and much more © ca 
noxious ; for this reaſon he is not only purſued by dogs for M vi 
ſport, but deſtroyed every where and by every method that can * 
be deviſed. He hath a very rank fetid ſmell ; and yet for | ; 
this very reaſon ſome of them are ſpared and kept tame. The " 


fkin is a very good fur, and when brought from other countries 
ſells very dear (o). The MaRTIx is the moſt elegant, ſ prightly, F 
and cleanly of all our wild animals, having a pleaſant muy 5 
ſmell. It is however very deſtructive, and though harmleſ; | 35 
and inoffenſive when taken young, can but very ſeldom be 
rendered thoroughly tame. It meets therefore with little or 0 the 
favour, and its fur being of ſome value, makes it more an ob- 
ject of diſcovery and chace. The yellow or wood martin 1; 
common in North Britain, and ſometimes found in Wales; f 
is of a ſmaller ſize, and has a richer fur (p). 3 

TRE Orr, though in ſome reſpects it reſembles, is not- 
withſtanding of a different ſpecies from, the beaver, of which, 
if our books give us true information, there were ſome for- th: 
merly in Wales. The moſt remarkable difference between 
theſe two creatures is, that the otter hath web feet both before thi 
and behind, and yet is not amphibious like the beaver. The 8 


; ful 
former is fo cruel and fo voracious, as to deſtroy many more Ft 
fiſh than. it can devour, which excites an extraordinary * 
diligence in ſearching for and deſtroying it, wherever this ho 

(=) It is called by the Italians armellino, by the French hermine ; it is, though a fon 
ſmall animal, bigger than a wealel, and therefore improperly called muſteia , 
candida, being a different ſpecies, It lurks in hedges, in meadows, and by int 
river ſides, where it feeds on rats, mice, and moles, It is common in Rufe, Ta 
Norway, and other northern countries, and in Armenia, whence it derives its 8 
name. It is all over a inowy white except (which is the characteriſtick of the 
animal) the tip of the tail, and that is a deep ſhining black.—(s) They diſtin- ( 
guiſh three kiads of fyxes. The grey-hound fox the talleſt, the maſtiff fox the gui 
ſtrongeſt, and the cur fox the commoneſt, They lodge themſelves under bai 
ground like the badger. They feed on lambs, hates, 1abbits, poultry, birds, and, kin 
in caſe they cannot get thele, rats, mice, or roots. Their ſtrong ſcent i: ing 
thought a preſervative againſt contagious diſtempers. The black fox ſkin, which wh 
is rare in the northern countries, aud of which there are a few in Canada, and 


elteemed one of the richelt furs.— () In different parts of Britain this creatue 
hath different names. It is of the lize of a cat, longer in the body, but with 
ſhorter legs. It lives chiefly in woods, makes it; bed or nett in hollow tres. 
They feed on birds chiefly, but will alſo eat rats, mice, or moles. The large! 
martia it is ſaid bath been tamed, and kept inthe houſe like any other domettic 
animal. Ia North Britain, they jay the w..ite frequents the beech, and tht 
vellow the br woods. In the weſtern ifles of Sdotland it is called the mertrick, 
and its fur is very fine. Theſe {ins under the name of marts are imported {ru 
Ruflia, and many more {rum Canada, and by the Hudſons-bay Company. Tele 
furs are not conſumed here, but ſent into other countiies, principally into the 
Lerant, where they fetch a large price. | 
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can be done; notwithitanding which the ſpecies is far enough 
from being exterminated. In popith countries the fleſh of them 
is permitted to be eaten on fiſh days; but whatever might be the 
caſe in the days of our anceſtors, certain it is, that nobody 
will now taſte them here. Indeed, where they are eaten they 
are ſaid to be unſavoury and unwholeſome meat. The ſkin, 
but eſpecially the fur of the otter, is of tome, and might be of 
more uſe, if, as foinz aſirm, the latter is very near as fit as that 
of the beaver for making hats; which however ſeems to be very 
problematical (). Several other inſtances might poſſibly be 
added to theſe, if on this head we had not already ſaid enough; 
in the opinion of ſome of our readers it may be too much. 
Let it however be obferved, that little articles claim a place in 
every inventory, as well as great ones. It is indeed very true, 
that what ari{.s from all theſe inſtances will amount to ver 
ſmall profit, yet when coniidered in another point of view this 
will appear a great one, For how coines it to be very (mall ? 
tom the decay and deitruction of theſe noxious animals 
which ſhews how much better this country is cultivated than 
many others, eſpecially thoſe from which, in the ſhape of furs 
and peltry, the ſpoils of theſe creatures are received; or even 
than this country formerly was, when authority interpoſed, to 
excite a ſpirit of leſſenin their numbers (r). But ſmall as 
the profit may be, it operates, in conjunction with the plea- 
ſures of the chac, to the proſecuting their deſtruction. Be— 
lides it fully illutraies and proves the truth of what has been 
before ſaid of dogs, for by their aſſiſtance beaſts of prey have 
been brought thus o, and they are {till in ſome degree neceſ- 
fary to keep them in their preſent depreſſed ſtate. 

WE are next to treat, though but very ſuccinctly, of the 
teathered race that naturally belong, or have been gradually 


introduced and rendered inhabitants of this country. In re- 


gard to tame or doineſtic fowl, which we commonly diſtin- 


Vol. III. * guiſh 
J) Beſides the Foro in the teet mentioned in the text, the otter is diſtin- 
guiſhed from th+ e Ly its tail, which is longer and covered all over with 


hair ; whereas net of the beaver is ſhaped like a racket, and covered with a 


kind of icales. Otters diſcgver great ſubtilty in taking their prey, and in fram- | 


ing their holes, but fall much ſhort of the beaver in bot“, and indeed in their 
whole oeconomy, thats, in their natural fate. But the otter may be tamed, 
and rendered as inbiervient to his maiter in taking fiſh as a dog in catching game. 
This, though lung practiſed in Sweden, was in other countries reguided as fabu- 
lous, till Mr. John Lots, a member of the royai academy of Stockholm, pub- 
lihed A. D. 1763, the method of training them, which is equally crcume 
ſtantial and curtous.—{(r) It is commonly angderitood,. that our famous Saxon 
monarch Edgar, by his law ſor receiving their heads at a price in payment of fines 
and taxes, ridded the nat on f wolves. Burt this is not p ecifely true He 


certainly pointed out the pioper method of doing it. in the beginning of the 


thirteerth century they made ſuch dettruQtion iu the weſtern counties, that E&e 
Ward III. ifſaed his welt, diret ag a general hunting, and exhorting the ule of 
all poſlible methods for their extirpation. According to theie examples, a law 
paſſed in Scotland in the reign of James J. directing all gentlemen and their 
tenants to chaſe the wolf four times every year, This was enforced by a new law 
o late as the reign of James VI. In Ireland the depredations by wolves were not 
mitted in preſentations by grand juries till A, P. 1710, or thereabouts, 
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guiſh by the appellation of poultry, we have them in 2. 
much plenty, in as great variety, and in as full perfection 23 
any other in Europe. As the management of theſe makes ng 
jimall part of the farmer's care, ſo they likewiſe turn to a pat, 
and no inconſiderable part likewiſe, of his profit. It is very 
viſible, that of late years, that is, within the ſpace of memo- 
ry, as in every other, ſo in this branch of rural oeconomy, 
many and ſingular improvements have been made, not only 
in the increaſing of our ſtock, but, which is of more impor. 
tance, rendering every ſpecies of theſe fow| better in thei 
kind, and of courſe more valuable. It may however merit 
ſome conſideration, whether by ſome ſmall alteration in th: 
management it may not be ſo ordered as to become of more 
general utility, which of courſe would occaſion a more 
extenſive conſumption, and thereby on the whole a larger n- 
tional advantage in this article. A circumſtance of ſo much 
the more conſequence, as, if it could be effected, it woul! 
contribute likewiſe to the ſupport of many families, or at lea! 
to their better ſupport, by an increaſe of INDUSTRY (CY). 

WI do not wait for the death of theſe creatures to find ou: 
account in keeping them; for, on the contrary, they yield 
continually ſome compenſation for the pains and expence be- 
{towed upon them. In the firſt place, their BREED deſene 
notice, for their young become very quickly ſaleable, or con. 
tribute as ſpeedily, if that is found more eligible, to augment, 
and thereby increaſe the advantages ariſing from, the ſtock 
In the next place, by their Es, of which there is a neceſſary, 
conſtant, and very large conſumption ; which however triſſin; 
it may appear in detail, accumulates to an immenſe value, 
and which is therefore an object by no means unworthy of ou 
regard (t). In Lincolnſhire, and poſſibly in other counties 

. the) 

(1) It is a general complaint, that ſince the enlargement of farms, pou'tr 
except for the ule of their own families, is very little the farmers concern, 20 
that from thence fowls are become ſcarce and dear at almoſt every market. |!: 
may be, a cottager with four or five acres of land might be able to maintain! 
little houſhold by breeding towls, keeping bces, and raiſing a few uleful rot 
and vegetables in his garden. It might at leaſt prove an additional {upport tot 
huſbandman's family, find them employment, and by rendering their condit? 
comfortable, encourage matrimony, and thereby promote, what is the great! 
bleſſing any country can enjoy, the propagating a race of healthy, hardy, i 
honeſt people: In itſelf the thing is certainly practicable; and amonglit othe! 
ſalutary effects that would attend it, we may be ſure of this, that it would 
miniſh (where they are molt felt) our poor rates, and that by the moſt defir 
method, leſſening the number of our poor,—(t) Eggs are not only deſtined to! 
multitude of uſes in the kitchen, which occaſions a vaſt conſumption daily, le 
are allo employed in medicine, in various manufactures, in the fining of ligqui" 

in inany trades, and in moſt of theſe great numbers are uſed at once. It is tt 
occaiions ſo great an importation, which of courle creates a very large expert 
In the book of rates framed ſoon after the reſtoration, eggs are valued at tw 
pence an hundred (containing fix ſcore) and the duty is about a groat, It is cific 


to come at a probable, impoſſible to procure an exact account of the numbe' © 
eggs and their value annually conſumed in this nation. Yet | have ſeen ac: 


lation, which appeared to be within bounds, that at ſix for a penny mad 0 


amount ti four hundred thouſand pounds. 
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, | 
they pluck their geeſe once, and ſometimes twice in a ſeaſon | 
far the ſake of their down, and are alſo conſiderable gainers by | 
their QUILLS, which from their cheap manner of feeding pro- 
digious numbers of thefe fowls on their very extenſive com- 
mons, produce conſiderable ſums, fo that this alſo is an article 
of much more conſequence than it is generally eſteemed (). 
The FEATHERS have likewiſe their value, and that, conſi— 
cred in the light of a commodity, by no means deſpicable, 
For theſe, as well as for the two former articles, there is ſuch a 
conſtant, continual, and increaſing demand, that we are ' 
obliged to ſupply it by a large importation, and that under no 
very light duty, which might with due attention be prevented, 
or at leaſt greatly reduced (w). Beſides what are commonl 
called feathers, there is a ſofter, finer, more delicate, and of 
courſe more coltly ſubitance plucked from the necks and breaſts 
of theſe fowls, particularly of geeſe and ſwans, which is 
| tilel Down, and of which alſo, without any real neceſſity, 
we import very conſiderable quantities; though even the 
EIER Down, which of all others, and deſcrvedly, is moſt | 
eſteemed, might be had, as we have before ſhewn, from moſt I 
of the ſmall iſles from Barra to the Iſland of LEWIS, and other 
places, without any other trouble than the collecting it, and 
this to what amount we pleaſe (x). Add to all thele, what is 

2 indeed 


(x) There are many ſorts of quills in uſe for making pens, ſuch as ſwan, 
poole, turkey, raven, and crow quiils, hut the principal conluraption is of 
8300 e quilis, and this, as may be very catily conceived, is very large. Holland 
was and ſtill is the principal market, not because they have the mutt quills of 
their own, but that in this a« in many other things they employ much pains, and 
ve exceedingly dextrou- in the management of them. Ir 3s true, their method 
bith been introduced bath here and in France; but the terms uſed in both, viz. 4 
Dutcbed quills and Hllande's, ſhew [uficiently who were our mailers, We in. 
port great quantities from Hu\lion's Bay and from the northern perts of Europe, 
under a duty of about four p-nce haifpenny a thouſand, Swan Gguilis are utel for 
faucets in taſting wines, for fiſhing floats, and other purpoſts ; and thofe of the 
rivers for the {topping ſpinret:, which railts their price - eit is chiefly from cur 
common poultry that the feathers uſed for bed+, boliters, and piliycws are trkeng | 
and as their value aries from their being carefully picked, ſorted, and dried. 4 
| Which laſt is a very nice operation, and is beit pertormed without fre, % many 
dommon people in the country, either not lizing the trouble or not underſtanding 
the manner of doing it, or, which is more frequently the caſe, not knowi'g 


* Where to vend them, throw them on the dunghill, But it they knew that fea- [ 
| thers in good order would fetch to much a pound as here in London, from ten 14 
pence to half a crown, this would be quickly corrected. As to feathers im 1% 


; ported, the duty is one pound three ſhillings and a penny on an hundred-weight 
$(1121b.) anda feather bed, whether old or new, ſeven ſhiliings and <tght pence, b 
=) Pliny (Hitt, Nat. lib. x. cap. 22.) Cemplains loudly of the luxury then Wi, 
late) introduced of down beds, We learn from him they plucked it trom their 

bpeeſe, that the beſt came from Germany, and was worth five denarii or three 

Killing and three pence a pound. That taken from ducks is leaft eſteemed, | 
The ulling it is no hurt to the fowl, for they are careful not to pull it till ripe 
0 
F 


and ready to fall of itſelf, becauſe if forced from the Kin with the blood at the "4 
Erooks, it ipeedily corrupts and tpoils. Even that which 1s pulled atter the fowl is 14 
8 dead is in compariſon of the other of little value. 'Fhe cider duck or colk, as | 
ES they call it in North Britain, hath in proportion to its ſize more than any other 

owl, and finer, as it is pulled by the bird for its neſt. Down imported pays 3 | 
Cui) of ſomeyhat more thao four pence à pound, 
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indeed the primary object in ſeeding and breeding domeſtie 
fowl, their utility as food, making at all times and in lj 
ſraſons a part of our PRovIsIONs, for which we never want à 
market. There is yet wanting to compleat the account of ou; 
profits, what from its utility deſerves to be exempted from 
ſilence, their Dx (5), which hath the ſame title to value 
with other things, ſince when fold it fetches a price, and that 
not ariſing from fancy, but flowing from experience. 

As of tame or domeſiic, ſo likewiſe of wild and water 
fowl, we have almoſt infinite variety, as well as very preat 
abundance. The plenty of tame fowl may be conſidered as 
the effects of induſtry, but the numbers of our wild and water 
fowl are the abſolute gifts of Providence. Theſe are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the inhabitants of places, which in other re- 
ſpects are of little benefit to mankind, ſuch as heaths, moun- 
tains, thickets, moors, marſhes, and fens, each having its 
peculiar feathered tribe, either as conſtant inmates, or as an- 
nual viiitants in their regular and proper ſeaſons (z). In rude, 
remote, and leſs cultivated places, the taking of them is the 
employment and ſupport of numbers, and in many of our 
iſlands is not only a laborious but a dangerous occupation. In 
other parts, where nature and culture have introduced opu- 
lence, theſe fowls, or at leaſt many kinds of them, are eſteem— 
ed delicacies, and are in this light, as far as may be, preſerved 
and protected (a) for ſport and amuſement, the modes of which, 
like all other modes, have varied very much in different ages, 
and thereby given occaſion to many ſingular and ingenious in- 
ventions. In ſome of theſe, the aſſiſtance of animals of diffe- 


rent 


{ y) This experience News to be a preat inſtrument of ſertility in all counttie, 
ard as ſuch of preat value. The fmall Ifte of Foulncy on the coaſt of Lancs» 
Hire 18 4 root 9 th FI, Pizeons dung hath the preference, and 1s comme uly 
{old by the buſhel Hens dung is cooler, but laſts longer. Gocſe dung is allow cd 
to be a god medicine in the jaundice, but hath been held to burn the gra's. 
Nir. Mortimer vindicates it fully from this imputation by'a number of inſtances, 
rem the due conſideration of theſe articles taken collicaively, the intelligen! 
reader will form a complecat idea of the real and lubſtantial advantages we der? 
from our poultry, and be trom thence diſpoſed to think Mr. King did not exag- 
gerate in valuing our tame fowl at four hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds. 


Wild and water fowl have not in general men for their protectors, but rather tie 


contiary; they are iafllructed therefore by the all-wiſe author of nature to pro- 
vide for themſelves, Focd and tafety, efpecially when breeding, are their 
ebie&ts; where both tbeſe are to be found they conſtantly remain; when cithet 
is wauting, they retire. If th's happens to them in other countries they comte 
hither, and if it befalls them here, as, in re{yect to the latter particularly, !- 
often the cafe, they remove el{ewhere.—{a) The game laws, lo far as tht) 
tend to preſerve the ſtock of wild fowl, by pieventing the killing them but !! 
proper fea'on, and protecting their eggs fiom being wantonly deſtroyed, ſeem 
calculated for public benefit, inaimuch as theſe are to be conſidered as be: 
lunging to the public, which hath an interett in providing that they ſhall not be 
exterminated. By a late law, partridges are not to be killed between the firſt et 


February and the firſt of Septeng.ber, or phealants from the firſt of Februa} '? 
tac firſt of Ottovcr. 
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rent kinds have been uſed in ſeveral ways that do honour to 
the ſkill and induſtry of man (5). In one of theſe eſpecially 
we ſee this converted into a ſpecies of oeconomy, and ſo em- 
ployed as to turn to no incontiderable account (c). : 
YET after all it muſt be allowed, that the profits ariſing 
from theſe are by no means to be compared with thoſe that, as 
we have already ſhewn, are derived from the former claſs. A 
ſew, and but a few of their eons are eſtcemed delicious mc 
but moſt of them are only eaten from abſolute neveftity, In, 
feathers of the far greateſt part of the water fowl arr, fron 
their unctuous quality, the proviſion made by nature for their 
eaſe and ſafety in.that element in which they live, unſit for 
thoſe uſes to which the feathers of other fowl are applied. 
The very ſame thing may be {aid in general of their qulils, Of 
which we make little or no advantage. Upon the whole 
therefore, excluſive of their utility in the univerfal ovconon; 
of nature, by their feeding on and deſtroying infects, tin 
principal benefit they produce to man 1s from their flesh, which 


s —— 
urnuithes 


*-4 


() It was obſerved, that there were birds as well as beaſts of prey, Upon tis 
principle hawks of teveral kinds were taken into the fervice of men, ard 
falconry. or the method of training theſe fol, and lierons, which were allo 
u;cd in the fame wv ay, became an art, and thc practice of it, in its full! cxtcat, 
an occupation. After ſhooting came into ule, an oli horie was fo dilciplined a> 
to aſſiſt the ſportlman, by concealing him from, and armuting the game till he 
could.take aim conveniently, This creature is called a flalking horte, and cov s 
and deer have been trained to the lame tervice, Dogs of difierent forts ar 
broke, as it is phraſed, to afliſt the ſpoithman when he utes either gun or not, and 
a dog completely taught is very valuable, But the performance: of the fetting 
dog or land ſpaniel, though truly admirable, arc yet in the judginent of connoit- 
ſeurs inferior to thoſe of the water ſpaniel. In this animal is required a wider 
meaſure of comprehenſion, with as perfect an obcdience to the looks and gel- 
tures, as well as the ſort words of command from his mallcr. But it may be 
every thing of this kind is outdons by the London bir-catche:s, though their 
object is no more than taking the poor little ſongiter; that fil] our cg ee Theſe 
artiſts have a large 2ppzratus of what are called clap-nete, which in autumn are 
ſpread in the dawn of the morning, and the birds are allured into them by golde 


- . a in. g "8.50 
tinches, linnets, wood-Jarks, &c. filed call-birds, molt artfully and wondertully 
vitructed in this traiterous buineſs,{c) This waprovement contiſt in what ate 


called DECOYS, of which there ere icvera! in Lincolnthire, as allo in Some: - 
letſhire, and may be in any rauſhy country; a co is 4 pretty large pond, 
made in me remote place, ſhaded with trees; from the pond there run five or 
more channels, growiny clofer by degrees, their banks planted with trees, over 
which is thrown a net which forms an arch, and at the extrem'ty there is a puric- 
net. The keeper cf the decoy hath a convenient ltock of ducks, trained from 
the egg, weil led, and rendered familiar. Theſe decoy ducks flying abroad, 
bring with them multitudes of wild fowl at their return to their quactéers. When 
tne maiter of the decoy, at the cloſe of the evening, ices the open pond well 
covered with fowl, he poſts himſelf behind a red heuge at the angle of a channel 
190 as not to be ſcen, nere he givesa whiſtle, and throws wan or hempſced over 
the hedge into the Water; on thi: final, the decays lea theres into the 
channel; and being advancrd therein, a little dog, trained alte, makes its aps 
pearance through holes in the kedees made for that purpole, unzaug ently 
about without taking nctice of the fowl x; but if a: the channel giovws nartower 
they attempt to return, he barks and drives them va wil taken ta the purte-ne: 
The decoys b; diving common!y recover the pid, but if taken, are preietygs, 
careiſed, ard are rleatfully fed jor their ac od tir vic, 
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furniſhes in many inſtances a pleaſant and wholeſome food (%, 


and the various diverſions that the taking them for this purpoſe 
continually affords (e). 


BEESs have been through a ſeries of ages carefully cheriſhed 
and much eſteemed by the inhabitants of theſe iflands, when- 
ever their circumſtances allowed them to cultivate the arts of 
peace. In this they followed the example of the wiſeſt and 
politeſt nations of anti- uity, who though they had very Cars 
and erroneous notions in reference to their natural hiſtor;; 
were very ſbilful and aiſiduous in the management of them (f\, 
They beſtowed on them alſo very liberal commendations, in 
which they have been followed by our beſt writers on ru— 
ral oeconomy. From facts, as well as from their authoxity, 
it may be aiterted, that theſe induſtrious inſects, though they 
coſt little, and are very caſily provided for, are notwithttandin;: 
very profitable; and, which ought to make them ſtill mor 
our Care, are not a local improvement, but may be univerſal. 
ly introduced where-ever induſtry and attention are to be 
found (g). It was a very old, though a very harſh and 


injurious 


d) Among the via? variety ef ovr wild fowl, the raoſt eſtcemed are theſe: the 
black game 01 moor fowl, which by late law arc not to be killed from the fat 
of January to the twentieth of Auguſt, The red game or grow e, protected 
the iame law, between the firſt of December and the twentv-fitth of July. Tic 
white game or ptarr7 igant in the Highlands of Scotland. The buſtard in Dorſct- 
ſhice, Wilthire, &c, The dottrel in Cambridge, Derby, ard Lincoln Shirts 
en the moors. The godwit common in the fens. The knot in Lincolnſhire, 
{aid by Fuller to be brought hither from Denmark by King Canutus cr Knut, 
Partridpe:, Puffins, in the Ifle of Man, Sc. Quzils in ſeveral parts of the 
iſtand, but in no great plenty. Rail cr land ra hin Angletea and in Sumerſetſtut, 
ceinmon in North Britain and Ireland, by the name of the corn cock. Ryuf's 
and reeves, the latter being the hen, in Lincolnſhire ard the fens. The wheat- 
car, by ſome ſtiled the Engliſh Ortolan, in vaſt numbers in Suffex. The woud- 
cock, which like the former is a bird of paſſage, coming in the autumn, 4 
leaving vs very early in the ſpring.-{e) It will be evident trom this very ſuccir: 
detail, that no accurate ellimate can poffibly be made upon this head, Mr. Kg 
Ron cver hath adventured to guels, that the whole fleck of wild fowl in ©: 
line, which is ſeventy years ago, might be about twelve thouſand pounds. Is 
prefer tien aa (cuntry becomes more cultivated, the quantity of tuch for! wil 
decline; ard yet one may be induced to believe from drcumſtancés, that cu. 
grelent Rock is RN of greater value, ſince a few years paſt it was compulcd, 
that the wild Cocks fold that ſealun amounted to ten thouſand pounds, Ie 
duzjous and fudicicus reader who would be more fully informed on this 'ubject, 
nay ſatisfy tnmielf by coniuiting an excellent and entertaining work juſt pub- 
tied. entitg'cl, ERILISH ZOOLOGY.—(Ff) There is no tubjcct 1cſpe aun? 
OcceRoTy £7, which the ancients have more fully tpoken than this of bees, 4 
totle, Varta, Virgil, Columella, and Pliny have all treated of them zt large. 
They nad very Ju!t nations of their utility and uf the value of their labours, aue 
therefore ſne sed the attention poſſible to their ſupport; fo that in truth the 
Is but liitle (With rogers zo management) in the writings of the moderns, wbie!. 
1s no? fo be found in lome or other of them. J he Egyptians elpecialiy volt 
rerf Aa maite;s of tit matter, and removed their hives on boats upon the Nile , 
the conveniency &f $.eving, This is will precctiſed by the help of proper carriage 
in Germany and in France on the jame principle, that the bees may have“: 
greater plenty and variety of paſture.— g) Mr, Fitzherbert oblerves, that |" 
who hath heep, iwine, and bees, wil thrive while he Geeps, Googe gives 101" 
earious ted cet of his own ppen this hie, Tho ingenions and Judicion 
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injurious cuſtom to deſtroy theſe laborious animals, at the ſame 
time that we deſpoiled them of the treaſures they had acquired. 
A thing no way requiſite, and which in ſome countries where 
they proſpered beſt was never practiſed (h). In proceſs of 
time, and after repeated efforts, a method had been found out 
and perfected of obtaining the beſt part of the fruit of their 
|abours without deſtroying theſe uſeful creatures; for the en- 
couragement of which a premium hath been given, which 
hath been alſo attended with ſome effect, fo that in time we 
may hope to ſee this barbarous uſage utterly aboliſhed, The 
quantities of honey, and the much greater quantities of wax, 
imported hither from different parts of the world, clearly ſhew 
that there is abundant room for extending this eaſy, cheap, 
and at the ſame time Jucrative ſpecies of improvement (i). It 
is more than probable, that to the opulent farmer this may be 
no ſtriking object, but to many others it may be uſeful, and 
to the poor cottager eſpecially, it may prove a very practica- 
le 


Mr, Wolridge hath taken much pains on this head, and deſerves the more praite, 
as he hath given us a very fair detection of ſeveral fanciful, and at the ſame time 
fallacious improvements propoſed by other authors, deſerving the more credit, 
as he ingenuouſly relates ſeveral fruitleſs attempts and unſuccetsful ex- 
periments of his own. At the ſame time he acknowledges, that managed in 
the common manner, they prove, with due care, excecdingly advantageous, 
Inſtead of mentivning our other writers on this curious and intereſting ſubject, 
who are very numerous, it may be ſufficient to refer the inquiſitive reader to a 
very ſuccinct, perſpicuous, and methodica] treatite, very lately publ'thed, inti- 
tuled, „ An Eſſay on the Management of Bees, by John Milis, F. R. S.“ 
% We have already mentioned how well the ancients underſtood the conduct of 
bees. Whoever perules the ninth book of Columella, will be convinced of it. 
It is commonly believed that Virgil drew his lights from Ariſtotie. But beſides 
Virgil, Columella made ule of Hyginus and Celſus, who had wrote large works 
on this ſubje& in prote. In general, the ancients uſed ſmoke as well as we in 
driving out the bees; but they were ſenſible of the inconvenienctes attending 
this method, and therefore valued highly unſmoaked honey. This they had 
from Mount Hymettus, three miles from Athens, ſuppoſed to be the birth-place 
of bees, and where there is ſtill the fineſt honey in the world. The combs are 
taken there, at what time and in what quantities they pleale, without preju- 
dice to the inhabitants of the hive. Of this we are informed by our countryman 
Sir George Wheeler, who in his travels, p, 412, hath given a plate, by which 
the method, the molt eaſy and ſimple, is to clearly explained as to be conceived 
at ſight, Of this our neighbours the French have prudently availed themſelves, 
ice Miils's Eſſay, p. 77. 86. But they have not foilowed him exactly, which 1s 
very practicable, and might be introduced here without trouble or expence.—(7) 
The profit derived from bees ariſes from honey and wax. Lt is probable the 
former might be more valuable before the introduction of ſugar. However the 
conſumption in food, in metheglin, and in medicine, is ſtill io great, as to ex- 
ceed our produce, Honey from Candia, Narbonne, and Minorca is in high el- 
teem. The duty on this commodity is {even ſhillings aud eight pence a barrel, 
containing forty-two gallons. A. D. 1767, we imported thirty-two barrels, 
Wax is an article of more importance: for beſides the quantitics uſed by the 
wax-chandlers and apothecaries, which is very ccnfiderabie, it is employed in 4 
variety of trades and manufactues. The duty upon it is nine ſhillings per 
hundred; and in the ſame year we imported one thouſand four hundied and 
thirty-leven huacred weight. If therefore, in conlequence of attending to bees, 
we could not only ſupply ourſelves, but, as the other northern nations do, and 
ls certainly in our power, could come to export this commodity, we necd be in 
no fear of a maitut, as France imports at leatt ſ;ycn times 2s much as we do. 
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ble and no inconſiderable relief 00 But there may be {jj 
more in this matter to be done. In very many, and particy- 
larly in our ſmaller remote iſlands, bees were never {een . ani 
yet perhaps there are very few of them in which they would 
not thrive with very little attention better than in any other 
ſituation (7). For thefe little creatures naturally delight in! 
falt air and in faſt water, and for this very reaſon are obſerved 
to ſucceed beſt in thc net-hbourhood of the lea. It is poſſible 
that to many this will appear a thing of little conſequence ; 
but to ſuch as ſhall conſider that nothing bath been ſaid that 
ariſes from fancy or ſpeculation, but, on the contrarv, ref. 
entirely upon facts, it muſt ſurely wear another face; and on; 
may venture to promiſe, that where-ever it is attended to, j: 
will ſpeak by its effects for itſelf, and thereby jutufy the pub. 
lic ſpirit of thoſe who ſhall make the fi attempt. 

In regard to Fish, no countries can be more, and indeed 
there are very few that re fo commodioully ſituated as the 
iſlands of GREAT-BRIT AIN and IRELAND; and if any could 
enter into competition with them on this head, it uſt be fone 
of the larger ISLANDS that are dependant upon them. This 
will inconteſtibly appear, if we reflect upon what has been be- 
fore ſaid, as to the ſinuoſities of our reſpective ſhores, the 
number of our lakes and pools, the much greater number of 
our rivers and rivulets, the plenty of the finny tribes they con- 
tain, the conveniency of our bays, and the ſcas furroundin; 
us abounding with al the different ſorts that cither cpicutitm 
or avarice could demand. But it is and hath been long a 
complaint, that theſe natural and obvious benefits are and have 
been for a ſeries of years ſhamefully neglected; that the fiſh- 
ing towns on our coaſts are very many of them decayed ; that 
we are at no pains to reſtore them; and that foreigners extract 
annually immenſe treaſures from our ſcas with impunity, 


Complaint 


(k) It hath been already ſuggeſted, that a cottager with four acres cf incl! 
ferent land, might be very uicful to himſelf, his family, and the pubick 11 
railing poultry; and this would he not only 2ugmented but facilitit 6 V1 his 
keeping bees. A ſmall orchard or garden properly ditpoſed and naniged tet 
purpoſe, would help to ſupport them; and an acte lown with buck-wheat, wh: 
will grow on any toil, would ſupply all defects; and the grain fattens feu, 
more than any ether. Such poor people, if induſtrivus, would be very attcotst 
to whatever would better their condition; and having but few things te nene, 
and being cunfined to narrow bounds, and thele few things being co:timu-lly vr 
der their eyes, they would exert all their faculties to improve them; which 
ſervation and experience would ſpeedily put in their power. —(/} The ce Han 
though thinly inhabited, have large tracts of land; and the noſt uncultivatcl 
of theſe would furniſh bees with very acceptable nouriſhment, For, Wild as the 
are, they abound with heath, broom, and multitudes of flowering verbs: 40 
every cottage having a kitchen ga'des, though a poor one, they cou d nevel be 
at all diſtreſſed for ſubſiſtence. If any objections ariſe from the cynſide rat 
climate, theſe will admit of two anlwers. The fiſt is, that 1cre, even of Of 
remoteſt northern iſles, are fo cold as from their ſituation might be expectcc: 
and next, that in countr'es more to the north, and confeſſedly much colcel, 
there are prodigious quantities of honey and wax made; which, the laſt ce“ 
cially, brings in velit ſums from ſoutbhern regions, where that commodity is cc 
!umcd, 
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Complaints which it muſt be owned are not totally without 
foundation. But it may be, if we look cloſely into the cauſe of 
this, we ſhall find that it ariſes from our eating much leſs fiſh 
than formerly ; and without a large, indecd a very large and 
very conſtant domeſtic conſumption, great numbers of fiſhing 
towns cannot be fupported, at leaſt in a flourithing conditi- 
on (n). In another point of view poflibly the conſ-quences 
of this may ſeem leſs alarming. For the ſmaller quantity of 
fiſh that is eaten, the more fleth muit come to market, and to 
ſupply this more ſtock mult be reared, of courſe more land 
muſt be cultivated, and more people employed, and employed 
to better account. This is not an artificial apology for our 
indolence or n-gligence, but an actual detail of facts. Out 
diſregard to fiſh, the progreſs of agriculture, and the increaf2 
of induſtry and manufactures, were all of them the happy el- 
fects of the reformation ; ſince which we have been in all theſe 
reſpects a growing and proſperous nation. 

Ver it ought to be confidercd and confeſſed, that on the 
other hand, though we eat le's we {U]l eat fiſh, of which there 
is every where a conſiderable home conſumption, and many 
towns ſubſiſt thereby at this day; neither are our fiſheries fo 
few or of ſo (mall conſequence as we fometimes find them re- 
preſented, We have a pilchard fiſhery on the coaſts of Corn- 
wall, Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire, and of theſe fiſh we ſend 
yearly great quantities to Spain, Italy, and the Levant. The 
taking mackerel annually on our own coaſts employs a great 
number of hands, and at the ſame time ſupplies many mouths, 
though little is ſent abroad (2). The oylter fiſhery is in that 

reſpect 


(n) This change in our ſood had very important conſequerces. In the popith 
times (including lent) the people lived one third of the yeor upon fl, or, which 
is the ſame thine, fiſh and not fletb mine one third of their provition, On thi: 
account they eat purpoites, eas, an other kinds of foo, which nab dy will 
now touch, and this at the beſt tables. In corfe quence ots all kinds of meat 
were cheap. Lent had till a tarther effect, for few cattle bring then killed, the 
riſing ſtock was preſerved. It was the confrieration of this that progueed long 
after the reformaticn proclamations for keeping lent, but habit previiled aver po- 
licy, and fiſh was no langer eaten but from necefity or chore. It happened very 
fortunately for the Dutch; they increated, as we iclaxesd in aluention to her- 
ring, concerning which we had many laws; they atted very wifely, tor they not 
only conformed their manner of Irving to this Eihery, but even moulded it into 
their religion ad conſtitution, making public prayors for its profperity, ard 
aſfording it continually alt poflible encontagement and protection, A hat true 
patriot and conſummate ſtatetman John de Witt, ſays, the manufacturers hve 
chiefly on herring:, manufaftures employ the merchants, merchants promote 
commerce, and the comme ce and fiſheries are ſource: of navigatn ard navat 
power, the principal ſupports of a maritime ſtate. H- ſays this t. ew how the 
teveral iatereſts of the ſubjeQts of that republic are inte woven, and how by 
this means the fucceſs of the {everal parts centtibute ty the welfare and fecuiity 
of the whole.—(n) The mackerel comes fornct:nes on our coats fa tuch prom» 
gious euantities, that it is laid in the weſt they had dunged their prounys with 
them. It is to be, and indeed hath been Jong regretted, that a method heth not 
hitherto been found for prelerving and expurtins them. Ahe French have two 
ways of doing this, they cram the bel y of the th wich ſalt, and then lay them 
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reſpect much more conſiderable, is carried on in different party 
of the Britiſh territories, and due attention hath been paid 
tier-to (e). We have alſo a fiſhery of flat fiſh, particularly 
en the coaſt of Suffolk, and endeavours have been uſed td 
ſcc ure to us the turbot fiſhery, which probably will in time 
be attended with effect, as this is a thing viſibly in our power, 
Lobſtcrs are caught all along our coaſts, ſo that every part of 
our iſlands may be ſupplied with them in plenty, and that 
without going ſo far to ſeck them as the coaſts of Norway, 
BESIDES our important fiſhery at Newfoundland and on the 
adjacent banks, we catch much cod and ling in our own ſea; 
by veſlels from all the three kingdoms, and might catch many 
more, the promoting of which would eſſentially benefit the 
public. The falmon fiſhery is an object of great conſequence, 
particularly to Great Britain and Ireland, from whence there 
is a conſtant and no inconſiderable exportation, "The herring 
likewiſe pay no ſmall annual tribute to all the members of the 
Britiſh empire. It is a fortunate circumſtance in reſpect to 
theſe our ſeveral fiſheries, that moſt of them in point of timo 
follow cach other regularly and in ſucceſſion, ſo that many 
paſs from one to another, and find thereby conſtant employ- 
ment, which breeds a great number of active and robuſt hands 


for 


in the barrel, ftrowing falt over them, then another layer of ſiſn wi h ſalt upon 
them, and ſo on till the barrel is full; or they pickle them in a ſtrong brine, in 
which tney rem in twelve days, then take them out, pack them as betore, c- 
cept the ſi|t between, preſs them down very tight, with a layer of ſalt on th- 
top. A bairel contains about three hundred fiſh, or if the fiſh be very large it 
may be fewer. The ſale however is not very conſiderable, and rmulily in the 
inland provinces of the kingdom. It might be expedient to inquire into the me- 
thod of curing tunny, to which in its fleſh the mackerel bath great rejemi lance, 
for certaiply if we could ſucceed in pieteiving them, it would render this fc: 
of much more importance —{s) It is -Howed, that though moſt maritime coun- 
tries have oyſters, yet none have been in all ages more famous for them than Br.. 
tain, Their plenty is no leſs tema ksble than their excellence, for we have them 
on both ſides, indeed in all parts of the iſland, Colcheſter is diſtinguiſhed for th: 
green tinned (Hiſtory of the Royal Society, p. 307) Oyſters; they imitate theiz 
at Dieppe and in the marſhes of Xaintonge, but the French themielves admit 
that ours are better, At Feverſham, in Kent, the Dutch ten} annually mary 
veſſels to load with oyſters. Portſmouth, Pool, the ifle of Wight, and many 
other places, are celcbrated for them. This fiſhery is under the direction c 
courts of admiralty intruited with great powers for regulating whatever concerns 
it. In May the oyſters caſt their ſpawn, or ſpat as it is called, which ſticks to 
tones, pieces of rotten timber, &c. calied cultch; the pertons who in that 
month drag theie out of the fea are called Dredgers; the cultch js thrown back, 
the ſpat depoſited in proper beds, where, though the young fry acquire ſhel!s e 
twenty-four hours, they do not become ſaleable in lets than two or three years. 
After ſpatting, the oyiters ate ck in June and July, but recover in Augult: 
when of a good fort well pickled, they are very delicate; but it would be moss 
advantageous if we could retrieve the art of the Reman epicure Apicius, who 1: 
jaid to have lent the emperor Trajan oyſters from Italy into Perſia, which when 
eaten there were as ffeſu as the day that they were taken. It may not perhaps 
be amiſs to remark, betbre we diſmils this lubjca, that their ſhells calcined to 


whiteneſs in the ſun, and powdered, is found by experience a better medicirt 
than pcarle, corals, or other coltly drugs, 
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for the ſervice of our navy. The encouragement and protec- 
tion afforded to our whale fiſhing hath been likewiſe attended 
with ſucceſs. . Upon the whole therctore, comparing the pre- 
ſent with paſt times, it will appear that we have gradually 
wrought ourſelves, in reſpect to this important concern, into 
better fituaticn 3 and though we make but ſmall account of 
them when we look upon them ſingly, yet we cannot but ac- 
:nowledge, that when taken together, theſe fiſheries are of no 
light value, and would ſeem to us very conſiderable, if in the 
hands of any other nation {þ), 

Tris ſubject however deſerves, and to ſpeak the truth 
demands, ſome further diſcuſſion. For whatever the profits 
of our fiſheries may or might be, the nation hath al- 
ways entertained an idea, that they could be rendered 
much more extenſive, and of courſe much more advantage— 
ous. An idea not either Jately or lightly taken up, but 


warmly and uniformly maintained, eſpecially fince the uni- 
on of the two crowns, by the ableſt and molt public-ſpi- 
rited writers (). This they demonſtrated from facts fo plain- 
iy, and ſhewed the public intereit therein ſo inconteſtibly, 
that in different periods different attempts were made to vindi- 
cate the right of the nation to the fiſhe ies in her own ſeas, 
and to put her in poſſeſſion of all the profits that could be 
drawn from them. It is indeed too true, that not one oi thele 
attempts was attended with ſucceſs, but as all of them failed 
for want of perſeverance, they were fo tar from injuring this 

notion, 


(p) !t would be a very difficult, and after ail a very precarious undertaking, 
to calculate the value of thele fiherics, which depend upon leafons and iher 
zccidents, But with respect to whit i, 1216 in the text, tone great Authorities 
may be produced to ſupport it. Mr. Jh Coilins, no write a Gienurie on 
falt, and was thoroughly matter of the jul}. &, the famou- I: Daivennt, and 
the ingenious Mr, Houghton, al: agree that we take full as much uh as the 
Dutch. Indeed, if we confider the extent of our coalts, the number of our 
inhabitants, and of the vellets and men employer in this forvice, it will leave us 
no room to doubt, But then, if we contempiate the territory of the even pro 
v nces, the people who lice in them, and the propution of tug cepentlant on 
hſhing bears to the Whole, it will enanic us to we this matter in its true light, 
We ſtall then diſcern, that thuugh the totals (houid be equal, yet with therm the 
hikeries employ ard mai::tain one fifth of their prople, with us perhaps not near 
4 twentieth ; which, ina political view, m Kess he THT: uf alte impor— 
tance to them, and at once explains and jultifics whet De Wirt amt other authors 
have ſaid on this lubjeQ,(q, Thr ingenious Mir. Houghton, taktiy occaition from 
What ſome have aſſerted, that ſh to the value of eleven millions iu one y-ar 
had been caught by forcigners in our ſeas, though be pretends nat to vouch the 
certainty of the fact, undertakes however to ſhew the poſſibility of it, and this 
by calculation, He aſſumes from Dr. Heylin, that the extent of the coalt of 
Uritain is 1836 miles. Suppofing then the tiſhing only ten miles over, though 
It :s vaſtly more, this makes 16360 ſqusre iniles. [1 a ſqua:e mile there are 
649 lquare acres, and if in the courie of twelve inontns twenty (hillings worth 
of fili may be taken out of a lquare acre of ica, which, its depth contidered, 
Is no unreatanable poſition, this will amount to 1 15750540 J. In this Cen las 
tion Ireland end all our other iflanes are excluded; thele however are more Ih» 
dented by the fea, and cntoquently have in proportion ty their ſize a myre Cx» 
dent. ve linc of fog conft than Britain, If therefore we apply this mode of rextons 
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notion, that in the ſentiments of the beſt judges they con. The 
firmed it (r). Reaſon and experience ſeem now to prove, tha: 
the moſt ſecure and the leaſt expenſive method of effecting thi- 
deſirable end, would be by putting the fiſneries into the hand; 
of the inhabitants of our weſtern and northern iſlands, Fg 
by this, we ihall gain at once, all and even more than all the 
natural advantages that the Dutch poſi-is, and in virtue ot 
which they at firſt acquired and fo long preſcrved the hihery, 


Tuk celebrated John de Witt makes it a great prerovet'ys 4 
of Holland, that it is fo fituated, as that its inhabitants may pot 
draw a great part of their ſubſiſtence out of the ſea. But ou; we 
iſlands are feated* in the ſca. He mentions as a circumſtance let! 
of great weight the numbers who live on hſh. Our iſlander; gre 
eat little elſe, The Dutch frugality is taught our people by it 
their neceſſity. He ſays that they make all the implement; de 
and utenſils proper for this buſineſs, ſuch as lines, nets, cord- It 
age, ſai! cloth, and caſks. So may our iſlanders, for thx Va 
have it full as much in their power. He adds, that they build ot 
their own veſſels likewiſe. It muſt be allowed that our iſland. 00 
ers want timber for this purpoſe, but fo do the Dutch, and tt 
the former can have it as cafily and as cheap as the latter, te 
Beſides all this, the Dutch make their own ſalt, and fo may b 
our people with equal facility. With all their natural advan- 
tages, and with all their encouragements and wiſe regulations, 
the Dutch muſt come to theſe very iſlands for their fiſh, which 
may be caught by our people at their own doors. They take : 
our herring once a ycar, ſo do we; and all the year long we | 
can take white fiſh, flat fiſh, ſharks, ſeals, porpoiſcs, and | 


whales of different ſizes in our own ſeas (s). If the qucſtion 
ſhould be put, Where are we to find markets for all this i: 
The 


ing to them, it will afford us a new and an intelligible method of mean; 
their con equence, and thereby provoke us to attain at lealf a part of thole tret- 
lures which indultry may extract from them,—(r) The firft of theſe aten 
was by James I. betore his accefſion to the throne of England, and as we 140 
ſhewn, vas oveilet by the ferocity of the natives, or rather of their chirfian, 
T he next was by Charles I. upon found principles; and in contequence of preps! 
Inquiries, ſtore-houtes for fait, and all other requifites for fiſhing, were 19 © 
erected in ſeveral placcs, and the natives employed by a company of [ng 
wercharts. The civil war put an end to this; but the ruins (till remaining, 
ſhew their ſtations were judiciguſly choſen, and the magazines very ſubſtant. 
and ſtately works. The third was in the reign of Charles II. by the company \! 
the royal fiihery of England, they were very ſuccefsful in taking and curing than 
fiſn, fo as to lell at a ſuperior price in forezgn markets: But as Houghton te 
us, collections vol. iii. 321. the French in time of war, miſtaking their degs““ 
with many ſeamen of that nation on board for Dutch, deſtroyed their fect, at- 
tin, Riftory of the Weſtern Iſles, p. 341, ſays, the king withdrew his monc! 
which «diiobliging the merchants, brought on the downfall of that company, 4 
the delign tor which it was incorporated —(s) In what manner and by wi! 
means this may be effected, the fiſhery for ever tecured as well as retrieved, me 
ny thouſands, h are now ſcatce connected, rendered uletul and beneficia! 189 
jects to Britain, hath been, at leaſt to the beſt of my power, in its proper past 
very fully explaized, It might iudecd have been referred to without going 41 w 
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The anſwer will not be diflicult or hard to comprehend ; the 
herring we may fell where the foreigners now ſell theirs, which 
they ſtill annually catch in theſe ſeas, and alſo in our colonies, 
The white fiſn in the Mediterranean, and the oil here at home. 
This therefore will be an additional commerce no way inter- 
fering with the fiſheries that we now have, the profits of which 
will ariſe from other nations, and be expended for neceſſaries 
and conveniencies, as they ought to be, in our own, 

Tas bringing uſeful animals into an iſland, and taking all 
poſſible care of them when brought, 1s a precaution that, as 
we have already obſerved, muſt neceſſarily occur to thoſe who 
ſettled it for their own ſubſiſtence and convenience. The 
great attention of the primitive inhabitants of our iflands, as 
it ſtands recorded in the carlie't accounts we have of them, 
deſerves our gratitude as well as our ſcrious conitderation (t). 
It is highly probable that large improvements were made, and 
various noveltics introduced by the Romans in this as well as 
other reſpects. The prudence of their ſu-votors is alſo to be 
commended in rooting out ſuch noxious atures (however 
they came here as were prejudicial to domettic ueconomy. A 
taſk not caſily done in, and not to be eltectually accompliſhed 
but in an iſland (7). The continuing to enrich this country, 


by 


into the ſubject here, but then the account of our fk might have ſeemed lame 
and imperfect. As it is, I have avoiled ail repetition as much 2s it ie poſſible ; 
and ] the rather hope the reader's weulguence, becauſe, though this matter hath 
been for more than 4 century paſt conbucred as of very high importince, it is he- 
come much more fo now, as the great acccthion of territory we have acquired 
in America, makes it inditpen ably nec« Haty to ue every method pollible towards 
augmenting the force, increatiny the commerce, and promoting the naval power 
of this iſland, which is the centre of gur empire,—(t) It is no caſy matter to pe- 
netrate ſo far through the gloom of antiquity, as to diſcern any thing diftinaly 
on this head, Czfar when. he came hither (De, Bel. Gal. v. 10.) found black. 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes in abundance, az alſo hartes, domeſtic fowis, and geele, 
winch they carefully nouriſhed, though ti.cy had abſtained from eating them. 
As the Pheemiciars and Carth»ginizns had a regular intercourte here long before 


bis time, might we not have lome of thetic from them? In particular, might 


they not bring us ſheep fron) Spain, Where the Carthaginians were ſettled? As 
to their breeding creatures they did not tat, it might be a political maxim not 
to laughter any animals till the country was tully ſtocked with them? Howel 
Dda, prince of all Wales, near a thouland years ter Czlar, publiſhed a law for 
the prote ion and preſervation of that uiciul animal the cat (Leges Wallkcz, p. 
247.) which from the tenor of it plainly thev/s this creature was then but lately 
introduced into his dominions.—{«) We had unqueitiocably teveral forts of will 
beaſts in this iſland, which as well as wolves were exicrminated by our anceſtors. 
There were bears in Calcdonia and in Wales. Biſons in the woods of Scotland, 
white, with flowing manes, in other reipects retembling bulls, exceedingly fu- 
rious. It any of this kind (till remain in any part of Europe, it is in Lithuania. 
The wild boar was in Wales betore, avd in England after the conqueit, as the 
laws in both countries ſhew, and was accounted game. Boethius peaks of blue 
ſheep in the ifland of Rona, but they and the very memory of them have been 
long ago loſt, if in truth they were ever there. He alto tells us of a {till 
ftranger kind of ſheep' in Hirta, which is the iſland now called St, Nilda. Theſe 
be ſays were taller than goats, and had horns as big as thoſe of x a. We mult 
remember, 
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by bringing over what might contribute thereto from oth; 
and even from the moſt diſtant regions, hath been wiſely and 
ſucceſsfully practifed in later times, though but ſuperficial. 
and often not very correctly mentioned in our hiſtorics, whit: 
however many things are to be found that do us far Jeſs credit. 
Whether in regard to animals. any thing may yet be left iy 
our power, is a point that experience only can determine, 

In ſome of our large iſlands where there is much marſhy 
land, a trial might poſſibly be made of buffaloes, which gte 
known to thrive much better than black cattle in ſuch places, 
It is more than probable that a breed of cattle from Jutland 
might be advantageoufly, as well as eaſily introduced into 
North Britain. An experiment might with facility be at— 
tempted of bringing the Dutch ſheep, fo famous for their ſer- 
tility, into ſome of our iſles; and though with more difficulty, 
the like might be allo found practicable in reference tc the 
Angora and Chamois goats (w). Moſt of theſe inſtances 
have been already mentioned, and are therefore barely recapi— 
tulated here, as the ſubject ſeems to require it. In reſpect ta 
fowls, ſince the ſecret hath been found of keeping their egos, 
and conſequently of bringing them from any diſtance, nothing 
can be caſter wherever it ſhall be thought expedient. s to 
lake fiſh, we have ſhewr. that there is no difficulty in having 
any ſort that can be deſired for profit or pleaſure, We have 
alto hinted the poſſibility of having ſalt as well as freſh water 
ponds, which might prove of ſingular utility. But the public 
attention being now thoroughly awakened to this point, there 


* 


remember, that our author lived in a country where the horns of their black 
cattle are but ſmall, Such a kind of ſheep 1s ill fourd in Tartary and Siberts, 
But which is more to the purpole, the ſheep cow in St Kilda have very large 
horns, and many of them four horns, which ſhews we had theſe animals ancient- 
ly of different kinds from different countries, Let me add dul further, the Si, 
Kilda ſheep are very prolific. A late very accurate ubſerver informs us, that 
in thirtcen months one ſheep added to the flock nine, yeaning berſeif twice 
thiee, and her firſt three bringing each of them a lamb in that ſpace, But thele 
ſheep are ſmall, and their wool conte. The Dutch Texel ſheep (original a. 
is tid from tke Eaſt Indies) are very large, and their woul fo fine as to be 19' 
for Euglih, bringing alſo commonly two lambs at ence, Might not theſe ve 
tried in one of the imall iflands dependant on St. Kilda, with a reaſonable ex- 
pectatiun they would preſerve both their fertility and their fleece - Wheie- 
ever any thing of this kind hath been propoled, the reaſons have been given which 
induced tuch propotals, and the advantages that might be expected from ther 
But it may be proper to mention here the motivesvor recommending theſe ex- 
per iments to be made in ſome or other of our numerous iſtands; and they were 
principally theſe: firſt, that in their preſent condition they ſeem to ſtand mull 
in need of ſuch improvements, if they ſhould prove tucceſsful. Next, that of 4 
places they are luch as would bring the experiment to the teſt; becaulc in any 
of them any kind of animals might be kept ſeparate tili their value and increale 
were certainly knuwn, Laſtly, in caſe upon trial any inconvenience appeared, 
it might be both cafily and efiectuilily removed without poſhbility of its ſpreading 


or reviving. To this | may add, that if one fortunate attempt was made, it 


would bid fair for improving all the reſt, by Kiadiing the fire of public ſpirit from 
this ſpark of private luccels. 
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no reaſon to doubt that poſterity will ſee many, and theſe 
too more important improvements, than our flender abilities 
will enable us to ſuggeſt. 

Wr have now concluded a ſhort and very imperfect inven- 
tory of the foſſil, vegetable, and animal riches of theſe iſlands, 
with ſome obſervations intended to illuſtrate their nature and 
importance. A taſk ſo difficult and yet fo neceſſary, that an 
attempt to execute it, if it does not amount to a degree of 
merit, aftords at leaſt a claim to indulgence. 

SUCH as it is, it moſt certainly proves, that our commodi- 
ties and manufactures are very numerous, ſubſtantial, and of 
great value, equally neceſſary to other countries, and perma- 
nent as well as apparent ſources of induſtry in our own. So 
that we may with great juſtice aſſume, even in our preſent 
ſtate, a claim to national independency, as having all things 
requiſite, not only to eaſe and convenience, bur alſo to ſtrength, 
to wealth, and to power, either immediately within our reach, 
or which furniſh us amply with the means of obtaining them, 
A very great part of this, though always through the bounty 
of Providence, in our own hands, hath been, as is likewiſe 
fully ſhewn, by a gradual exerciſe of {kill and labour, brought 
into our actual poſſeſſion, and very much {till left to be as 
certainly acquired by the ſame methods. For after all our 
numberleſs diſcoveries and improvements, we have no juſt 
grounds to affirm, that any one of our many national advantages 
hath been abſolutely exhauſted. or carried to the utmoſt point 
of perfection of which it is capable. On the contrary, it very 
viſibly appears, that our poſterity, by their induſtry and ap- 
plication, aſſiſted by the lights received from us, and which 
from the future progreſs of ſcience they may {trike out for 
themſelves, may be very well able to leave us as far behind as 
we have done our anceſtors (x). It is admitted, that if we 
look back on paſt times, the progreſs made ſeems to be prodi- 
gious, but if we carry our views forward, the proſpect be- 

comes 


(x) In order to form an idea of the gradual improvements made in this country 
in general, we may compare and conſider Carew's Survey of Cornwall, Came 
den's Account of that County, Morden's Deicription of it, the Biſhop of Win— 
cheſter's Additions to Camden, and Borlaſe's excellent works ſo frequently cited. 
If we had the like ſucceſſive relations of other ſhires, they would ſhew in a 
greater or leſs degree the fame thing. At the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, the 
cuſtoms yielded but thirty-ſix thouſand pounds per annum. Sir Walter Raleigh 
aſſerts, that in the twelfth year of her reign, the navy conſiſted of thirteen ſail, 
and our ſhips employed in trade were one hundred and thirty-ſix. How ſtrange 
does this appear to us? How much more Wonderful, not to tay incredible (Gup— 
poſing it could have been predicted) would our preſent ſituation have appeared to 
them? What then is there abſurd in believing, that with tv wide and firm a 
foundation, ſuch a multiplication of powers, and ſuch acceſſion of wealth, poſ- 


terity ſhould proſperouſly proceed in the ſame track, and then, according to the 


common courle of things, all that we expe&t may be accompliſhed, 
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comes boundleſs, and we ſee plainly an infinity of materi 
that may in time be converted to uſe and profit. 

WE have drawn the far greater part of our inſtances from 
South Britain, not only becauſe therein they are moſt conſpi— 
cuous, but as there and there alone they have been properly 
recorded, But North Britain and Ireland are Iikewiſe ins. 
proved, very conſiderably improved (y) to what they formerly 
were, and are poſſibly at this day not in a worſe ſtate than 
England was in a century paſt, and both countries may ver 
probably be raiſed to a ſituation not inferior to that in which 
ſhe now ſtands, and even when that ſhall happen, find them. 
ſelves as far behind her as they are at preſent. The numeroy, 
natural advantages which from the bounty of nature ſh- pol. 
ſeſſes, as well as her being the ſcat of government, will eve; 
preſerve the ſuperiority to South Britain, not barely without 
prejudice, but with eminent benefit to them. In ſome tel 
pects there may be a ſignal facility of improving viſible in on 
or other of them, and then it ought to be cheriſhed and ſup- 
ported for the common good. This was clearly the caſe in 
reference to England's encouraging. the linen manufacture in 
Ireland, that induſtry might foufiſn there. North Britain 
very prudently deſiſted from the woollen manufacture, in which 
ſhe had made ſome progreſs on the union of the two kingdoms, 
from a conviction that it might be better, cheaper, and more 
for the general advantage carried on here. The parliament of 
Great Britain have aſſiſted the linen manufactory and the 
fiſheries in that country, and will no doubt continue to aid, to 
regulate, and to protect them (z). 


als 


AGRICULTURE 


) la reference to North Britain, as ſhe hath obtained many advantages by 
the union, ſo ſhe hath undoubtedly availed herſelf of thern in a very preat Gegree, 
though potiibly not to the extent {he might have done. The face of the country, 
tte condition of the people, ſhew this. Their lands are better cultivate, many 
improvements have been introduced, induſtry and manufaCtures are 1ncreales; 
in conſequence of all which, things are grown dearer, rents are raiſcd, and [ants 
ell now at twice the price they then dd. Theſe are no equivocal marks of 4 
country's thriving. All this, but in a higher degree, may be affirmed of [relani, 
of which the reader may be convinced by reading the treatiſes written by Sir W. 
liam Petty, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Dobbs, men of great abilities, and perfect 
ly acquainted with the ivbject, Indeed no country hath been mure happy thag 
Nis in breeding true patnots, men who ſtudied the real intereſts, and pointed out 
the moſt eſfeQual means of cultivating and improving their lands, their mans 
factures, and their commerce, in which their laudable views have bren cffeQual- 
ly ſeconded by the legiſlature and the Dublin Society.—(z) The ſuperiority at 
South Britain ariles from the wide extent and great fertility of the country, the 
number of its navigable rivers, the «xcellency of its ſituation, the value and vs. 
riety of its native commodities, and the number, ſkill, and induſtry of the ioÞ4* 
bitants. Theſe lources of her opulence enatlc her to fuſtain the numerous impo- 
{itions of difterent Kinds which compoſe the public revenue, this ſupports the 
civil, military, and naval eſtabliſhments requitite to maintain the dignity and 
power of government, the influence of which invigorates our whole domip1o0* 
Every province therefore of the Britiſh empire, however diſtant or remote, ha 


reaſon to rejoice in her protiperity, as their owa ati;es from and depends upon her 
protection, 
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AGRICULTURE in its utmoſt extent is the common intereſt 
of both iſlands, and muſt contribute to their common felicity, 
by ſecuring plenty, and augmenting the number of their in— 
habitants. ManutaCtures and commerce reſt ſafely, and can 
only reſt ſafely upon this baſis, and mult be always extenſive 
and advantageous when proviſions of all kinds and in all places 
are cheap. The efforts of induſtry muſt be regulated for the 
common profit by the public policy. The natural diſpoſition of 
our commodities being the ſurcſt rule; the rewarding know- 
ledge and labour, the ſtigmatizing ignorance ard idleneſs, the 
moſt effectual means; and ſo directing theſe as to make the 
welfare of the empire the continual object of our combined en- 
deavours. 

By this method the noble ſpirit of improvement proceeding 
from its proper center, and diffuſing itfelf on every ſide, in- 
duſtry finding through all the wide extent of the Britiſh territo- 
rics perpetual materials for its operations, muſt by degrees act 
upon the whole, and being directed by this excellent principle, 
all the efforts of individuals, will by the wiſe conduct of govern- 
ment, terminate in the general happineſs of its ſubjects. For 
Mr. Houghton's maxim will tor ever hold true, that a triple 
league amongſt our three kingdoms, is the only one of which 
we ſtand in need, the ſecurity, ſtability, and proſperity of this 
great ſtate, requiring, under the protection of divine provi- 
dence, no other ſupport than a firm junction of its parts; and 
when thoroughly underſtood, it will be found that their ſepar- 
ate intereſts afford the ſtrongeſt motives to this union. 


. 


The artificial advantages in reſpect to different kinds 
of improvements, that are at preſent in our power, 
enumerated, and their conſequences explained. 


ARTIFICIAL expedients, for facilitating the farggreſs of national 
improvements, of infinite utility. The invention of theſe, 
though difficult, yet is generally found to be much leſs ſo than 
the bringing them into common uſe. The legal diſſolution of the 
old tenures, the great baſis of modern improvements, L/labliſh- 
ing private property in full ſecurity, another point f the great- 


e conſequence. The regulating the intereſt of money, ſhewn 


*a be of the utmoſt importance, in reſpef to the public welfare. 


This fully evinced from the conſideration of the conſequences that 
Lave followed it. 


The hiſtory of the difficulties that occurred in 


the introduttion of foreign exchange, ſet in its true light. The 
deliverance 
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of the ſlate from foreign leans, and the birth 9 
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lic credit, due i fir Richard and fir Thomas Greſlam. A de 


tail of the numerous train of public advantages, that have been 
gradually derived from thence. The wiſd.m of the legifliture 
in rendering this the ſource of amazing abundance. T |; bank 
ef England, of infinite utility in many reſpecis to the publ;c. 
The great cnventency ariſing from the giving a legal ſupport t 
private credit. Circulation promotes induſtry, the fruits ; 
which are real and permanent riches. This, notwithſlundir, 
its apparent good conſequences, hath been thought liable ty may, 
objeftions. The firſt objection, that it facilitates the exportat.cn 
of our coin, conſidered. The ſecond, that it contributes to render 
things dearer, examinedand refuted. The third, that it is the cauſe 
of a variety of frauds and forgeries, ſhewn ts be much exaocey 
272 of e eee en F the e ee 
rom it. The nature of bounties, and the advantages ariſing 
rom them to agriculture, manufatiures, and commerce. Thi; 
Point farther iiluſirated, and the expediency of them fully vindi 
cated. Drawbacks ſhewn to be of much utility, and of abſ:lute 
neceſſity in many caſes. The effefts of theſe well-contrived «x. 
pedients, not only prove their utility, but lead themſelves t. 
arther advantages. Great improvements have been made {1 
all the different ſorts of communication, ſuch as cauſeway, 
reads, bridges, c. The conveniency of public poſts hath beer 
prodigiouſly extended in our times. Numbers of rivers have 
been made navi gabe to the great advantage of trade, as well 
as of the landed intereſt. Still higher benefits are exp-fed fran 
the inland navigations that are now executing. Numerous me- 
thods and machines have been inverted for facilitating theſe, and 
avhich of courſe will prove uſeful in other public undertaking: 
The quantities of waſte land have been very much leſſened withir 
this laſt century. The fens, miraſſcs, and moſſes, in different 
parts of theſe iſlands, have been much improved within the ſam 
period. Immenſe tratls of common have been in the ſame ſpact 


incloſed and brought into cultivation. The conſtant readineſs a 


the legiſlature to amend or repeal old laws, and to enact neu 
ones for the furthering and ſupport of every ſpecies of improv 
ment, is a gr fi national advantage. Pracſical remarks an ib 
concluſion of this chapter and book. 


HE real value and natural excellence of any country, de- 

pends, as we have frequently obſerved, on the tavour 0. 
Providence, on the gifts beſtowed thereby, and which a" 
be no otherwiſe acquired. But the improvement of thelt, 
muſt flow from the ſagacity and from the labour of its inhabl- 
tants. The former is employed in procuring the means, and 
the latter in applying them with effect. "Theſe when united 
can accomplith almoſt every thing, but their force is much 


weakened if divided. The truth is, that theſe artificial means 
| | of 
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or inſtruments of improvement, are of infinite conſequence; 
they muſt be diſcovered by wiſdom, proſecuted with caution, 
perfeted by perſeverance, and maintained and ſupported in that 
ſtate, by an aſſiduous and unremitted attention (a). It was ow— 
ing to the want of theſe, that the ample materials which our 
noble iſlands furniſh, and would have always furniſhed, were 
in a great meaſure ſuffered to remain, ſome of them wholly un- 
employed, others imperfectly, and all of them in a degree 
much inferior to that capacity of contributing to our happineſs 
which they derived from nature (5). This want of artificial 
means, this indigence in reſpect to the neceſſary inſtruments for 
melioration, was very early diſcerned, and the uſe of them 
warmly recommended by thoſe publick ſpirited authors, who 
ſhewed at once their own penetration and laudable zeal for na- 
tional proſperity, by pointing out ſuch of them as they thought 
requiſite, repreſenting their nature and tendency, and diſplaying 
the effects that had been produced by them in other places, as 
an encouragement to the introducing them here (c). 

Bur, though there is undoubtedly great merit in diſcerning 
and demonſtrating to the publick the rectitude and efficacy of 
ſuch meaſures, yet this is much more eaſy than the bringing 


(a) The different degrees of civilization amongſt nations ariſes from their having 
many or tew of theſe means of improvement. Next to the materials, which are 
the natural ſtock of a country, thele inſtruments of art are the moſt neceſſary to its 
inhabitants, The earth ſown and tilled produces grain of ſeveral forts, This grain 
produces flour or malt. Flour makes bread and other things; malt is brewed into 
drink, and this is ſometimes diſtilled into ſpirits. Of theſe, when we have a re- 
dundance, we export and fell to people inhabiting other countries. The means uſed 
to improve our foil ſo as to increaſe its products, the methods employed tor their 
preſervation, the ſkill ſhewn in manufacturing them, the arts, ſome of them of late 
invention, and all of them gradually improved. The ſame may be faid with equal 
truth of many other things, the favourable alterations, as to which, were all of them 
brought about by a due diſtribution of ſmall canals from thoſe great ſtreams that 
are mentioned as flowing from the noble ſource of publick ſpirit in the courſe of this 
chapter.—(6) Silver might have been at all times ſmelted from our lead, and what 
an advantage this would have been we have ſtated already. See the Political Sur- 
vey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 340. Our mines might have been more numerous, 
and incomparably more advantageous, if we had adopted right notions earlier. Our 
anceſtors need not have been expoſed to frequent famines, if our huſbandry had been 
better, and our laws wiſer than they were. Our woollen manufacture, and indeed 
all our manufactures, might have been ſooner improved, if thoſe employed in them 
had been left more at their liberty. Our black cattle might have been always of the 
lame ſize they now are, Our horſes were ever capable of being, what in this cen- 
tury we have ſeen them. But the means, more eſpecially ſecurity, encouragement, 
and attention, were wanting.——(c) There were treatiſes of huſbandry, or as they 
were then ſtiled, books of gainage, as old as the reign of Edward II. or older, which 

are long fince loſt, and except that they taught and recommended the ule of marle, 
we know not what they contained. Fitzherbert ſhewed the utility of incloſing, and 
ſolats out many things that were not attended to in haſte. Tuſſer's old rhimes, 
Which however uncouth to us, were well ſuited to the age in which he lived, con- 
fained much good inatter. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in his poem de Republica An- 
glorum Inſtauranda, hath many judicious ſuggeſtions; ſo hath Blundevile, Googe, 
Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Gabriel Plattes, and other ancient writers, which ſhew they had 
very clear ideas of ſome that are etteemed modern inventions. 


Q 2 them, 
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them, when thus diſcovered, into practice (d). There i: 4 U. 
tural repugnance in men to new things, and this repugnarce 14 
in proportion to their novelty; the firſt ſleps therefore are the 
hardeſt ; when theſe have been once taken, and the fruits of then 
become viſible, mankind grow ſomewhat more tradtable, ad 
the progreſs is leſs difficult (e). Hence it is, that by degrees, 
and by a happy management of critical conjunctures, many 
things have been brought about; inſomuch that looking back to 
thoſe generous and well intentioned propoſals, which have been 
already mentioned, we ſhall find that fooner or later moſt 9 
them, or at leaſt the moſt reaſonable of them, have taken plac, 
and are at preſent actually in our power (). It becomes thete- 
fore requiſite to enumerate, to explain, and to ſet theſe in + 
proper point of view; not only that their nature and importance 
may clearly appear, which in itfelt however 1s a point of ſingy- 
lar utility, but that their efficacy in reſpe& to our improvement: 
may be underſtood, and that we may have juſt notions of their 
operations in future, upon which the progreſs and ftability of 
public happineſs muſt depend, and that they may be clcarly 5. 
prchended by polterity, who certainly will extend thele, a 
may probably introduce more, of which we can have no con- 
ccption (g). In a diltindt ſtating therefore of ſuch of them a; 
are moſt remarkable, this chapter ſhall be employed, and v th 
it we ſhall conclude this ſecond book. 


[x 

(d) The talents requiſite for the two purpoſes are very different. Men of qu. 
parts, lively imaginations, and great penetration, are formed by nature for pets 
tion. They combine their notions with facility, and arrange their ideas meths%1- 
cally, in proportion to the lights they poſſeſs. But they ſometimes want leiſure, 
ſometimes ſteadineſs, and frequently opportunities to carry their plans, however 
well contrived, into execution. Yet this by no means deſtroys the value 9! fuch 
inventions, or diminiſhes the credit of their inventors, becauſe the deſne of con 
tributing to the pubſick welfare is highly laudable, and becauſe without ſuch int 
mations, many of our molt valuable improvements would never have been attend. 
ed, even by thole who made them,—(c) New things are pleaſing in relations, but 
moſt people, and more eſpecially thoſe who cultivate land, which is and wil! be 
ever the baſis of all improvements, are exceedingly wedded to their old cuſtom. 
In their beginning all undertakings are difficult, more eſpecially when carried 01 
with reluctance. Theſe obſtacles are only to be overcome by the hopes of gain re» 
ſulting from ſucceſs. This by degrees eſtabliſhes a new improvement, but docs nt 
always ſilence oppoſition, Whea the advantages ariſing from Sainfoil were incon- 
teſtably confirmed by experience, a clamour was raiſcd, that this new improvemegt 
diminiſhed the valve, and conſequently lowered the rents of meadow grounds. Such 
clamours have not been confined to Sainfoil.— f) If we con.ult Hartlib, or ratt.er 
R. Child's Legacy of Huſbandry, Woolridge, Mortimer, Eull, Liſle, and ober 
work* of that kind, as alſo Mun, Fortrey, Smith, Vaughan, Houghton, Sic Jobs" 
Child, Locke, Davenant, Wood, and other writers of this fort, and compare ten 
only with the contents of this ſhort chapter, the truth of what is aſſerted in the te“! 
will be ſufficiently manifeſt ; and thourh it may be truce, that we have not ſucceede- 
in all, yet it will be found in ſome we have gone much beyond our models, from the 
- acceflion of ſtrength, as well as lights arifing from our ſucceſs. This will enable fe. 
terity to do more in leſs time, and profiting by their owa as well as our experience 
and ſtimulated by a defire of tranſcending whatever v/as done before them, they 
puſh agriculture, manufactures, and commerce far beyond their preſent bound 
(z) We ſhall evidentiy diſcern from the particulars herein diſcuſſed, that ut! 


mild, equal, and well-ſettled government, wants produce means, and that whate'© 
appel! 
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Ix the firſt place, the alteration of our TEN URS, ought to 
be conſidered. The ancient ſyſtem, that is, from the time of 
the Norman conqueſt, was entirely military, introduced by the 
ſword, and calculated ſolely for the ſupport either of offent:ve 
or defenſive war, as if one or other of theſe was to be ever the 
great national object (5). As to the culture of land, it was 
looked upon in a low contemptibie light, and the holding it for 
this great and neceſſary end, to which the Creator deſtined it, 


. 


was reputed a haſe tenure, which drew diſgrace on thoſe who 
occupisd it tor that purpoſe. By degrees indecd theſe military 
tenures were in ſome meaſure qualified and reduced, but it was 
only by degrecs, by very flow degrees, and with much diffi- 
cuity, through the concurrence of courts of law, and the in- 
fluence oi the prerogative acting in this very material point for 
the ſubjects cate and the general good (i). But theſe alterations, 
gradual as they were, produced ſo many beneficial conſequences, 
as excited an univerſal defire of removing effectually the many 
reſtraints that were flill remaining, and for which, from a 
change o manners, there was no longer any colourable pretence. 
At length, after the reſtoration, theie ſlaviſh tenures were in- 
tircly taken away, and agriculture and all other improvements 
put on a proper and ſtable foundation ((). When mens cltates 
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appears an object requiſite to the publick welfare, is within the reach of the publick 
ability, and that numberlef: things have been accompliſhed in our own times, and 
even accompliſhed with facility, which in the days of our immediate anceſtors would 
have been accounted abſolute impoſſibilities, and indeed had they been attempted 
might have been really found ſo. This aroſe from various cauſes, but chiefly from 
the want of diſtinguiſhing the neceſſary means, and applying them ſteadily and in a 
proper manner. [n this, for about a century paſt, we have done much, but much 
more is [ti!] to be done.—(h) The word villain, now only uſed as 2 term of reproach, 
was the ancient appellation of ſuch as tilled the ground, for the jord of the fee. The 
villains regardant, or pure villains, were in the language of the civilians, Glebe 
adſcripti, adherent to the foil paſſed therewith, like the trees that grew upon it. 
From ſuch, the lord took a fine for marrying his daughter or for making him free; 
he might beat, but not maim him, at his pleaſure. Though his labour made the 
land valuable, yet he held it literally at the will of his lord; that is, according to 
his caprice; for- he might, without aſſig ning any cauſe, remove or turn him out 
whenever he was ſo inclined. A condition thus ciccumitanced might be with great 
propriety (tiled a baſe or ſervile tenure —{i) How and in what manner theſe changes 
were progreflively made, how rents came in the place of ſervices, how leaſes came 
efteCtually to be cltabliſhed, how villains became copyholders, how their holding, as 
they fil} do, by the will of their lords is through conſtruction of law underitood to 
be according to the cuſtorn of the manor, how the other harſh circumſtances were 
removed, how their eſtates in land were rendered deviſable by will, chargeable with 
debts, and alienablc by ſale, and what ſhare the crown and the courts of judicature 
had in bringing theſe lalutary alterations about, the reader may find in our law 
books, or fee it at once in the ſecond book of Blackſtone's admirable Commentaries. 
0) In conſequence of the ſeveral changes made by the law, and the Auch greater 
changes made in the cuſtoms and manners of the nation, thoſe tenures were con- 
ſidered as very grievous to the ſubjech, as well as detrimenta! to the public, 3s ap- 
pears by the pathetick complaint of Sir Thomas Smith, who was lecretary vi tate to 
zcen Elizabeth. King James I. ſenſihle cf thele inconveutencies, recommende«! 
to parliament the remoten them intirety in the eighteenth year of hi- reign; and 
— * 


——— 
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were rendered certain, and every ſpecies of poſſeſſion was clear. 
and intelligibly defined, it gave ſpirit and courage to improye, 
which could not reaſonably be expected, and which indeed had 
never appeared before. In conſequence of this, lands very 
quickly increaſed in their value, not from any partial conceit, 
but becauſe being now capable of various methods of cultivation, 
they were really become of more worth. It was in effect an 
acquiſition of territory, or even ſomething better, as no new 
ſupply of people was required, and of courſe thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them, lived more at their eaſe and became rich (!). Beſides, 
improvements multiplied as well as increaſed, lor it was ration. 
ally concluded, though every kind of land would not produce 
all things, yet moſt lands, when the nature of them waz 
thoroughly underſtood, might through the effects of ſkill and 
labour be made to produce ſomething for uſe and profit, which 
with the certainty of a quiet poſſeſſion, made an object ſufficient 
to excite endeavours, the ſucceſs of which propagated a fpitit 
of induſtry. This abolition therefore of feudal tenures, and 4 
their conſequences, may be regarded as the corner ſtone of our 
improvements (m), as to which, if any doubts could ariſe, the 
hiſtory already given of the progreſs of thoſe improvements of 
every kind muſt be fully ſufficient to remove them, and place 
this point in its proper light. | 

THE cultivation of our lands producing materials, theſe in 
proceſs of time brought in a variety of manufactures, for the ſup- 
port of which it grew abſolutely requiſite to give by law the moſt 
ample ſccurity to every ſpecies of private property, which, 


Sir Edward Coke hath preſerved (iv Inſt. ch. xxxv.) the heads of the plan then in 
contemplation, to which he was an ardent well-wiſher. But though it miſcarried 
at that time, yet the ſentiments of the wiſeſt men continued ſtill the fame, till, by 
Stat. 12 Car. II. cap. xxiv. the whole ſyſtem was completely aboliſhed. —(!) At the 
time this law was enacted, a general ſpirit of improvement prevailed. Men {aw 
from experience, that war ſerved only to impoveriſh and to deſtroy, while the coun- 
try remained in many parts waſte, ill peopled and worſe cultivated. Agriculture 
began to be conſidered as a ſcience, Foreign graſſes were introduced, and many 
other improvements were attempted, though not till long afterwards brought to any 
tolerable degree of perfection. Theſe however ſhowed the temper and diſpoſition of 
that age, and with how much alacrity they embraced this deliverance, In conle- 
quence of this, and of the hopes excited, many excellent treatiſes were publiſhed, to 
ew what natural ſources of wealth this country afforded, ſuch as Webſter's hiſtory 
of metals, Evelyn's Sylva, Worlidge's Syſtema Agriculturz, and many others. — 
(n) The former qualifications of theſe feudal tenures, had been only partial and im- 
perfect remedies, and yet to theſe, ſuch as they were, many beneficial conſequences 
were owing. But now all the remaining, and thoſe too. much the heavieſt evil, 
ſuch as wards, liveries, premier ſciſins, &c. were taken away effectually, and for 
ever. As the crown relinquiſhed theſe rights that bore hard upon. thoſe who held 
lands immediately therefrom, ſo the ſame powers which they exerciſed over their 
tenants were in like manner extinguiſhed. By this means all the owners of lands 
and their families were ſet at full liberty, and left to a& as they judged moſt expe- 
dient for their own intereſts, without any apprehenſion of having any of their own 
conveyances queſtioned, or fear of their ſettlements or deviſes being ſet aſide, 


from 
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from the apparent expediency of the thing, was gradually and 
effectually done, This was another great inſtrument in promoting 
induſtry and encouraging application. In earlier times there 
were numerous obſtacles to the introducing new employ- 
ments, the cxerciſe of mechanic trades Was very much em- 
barralled, the recovery of debts had many difficulties, and ſe— 
veral other points there were in a {tate of incertainty, which 
are things rarely conſidered by the legiſlature, except in a 
commercial ſtate, ſuch as every iſland ought to be (). Theſe 
have in this country, been ſo well, fo wiſely, and ſo pre- 
cilcly regulated, that in ordinary caſes every man knows his 
right, knows how to ſecure it, and knows alſo how to vindi— 
cate or to recover it in caſe he is diſpoſſeſſed of it. By theſe 
laws reſpecting property, mankind were placed ſo much up- 
on a level as to be equally free from fraud and oppreſſion, 
at leaſt with impunity; all theſe laws having, as they ought 
to have a free courſe in their operations, without reſpect 
of perſons, which is far from being the caſe in many other 
nations (2). The ſecurity of the ſubject reſting on fo firm 
and permanent a baſis, hath very naturally introcuced a 
degree of confidence, exceedingly beneficial in all kinds of 
tranſactions, more eſpecially in what regards trade and ma- 
nufactures, which are therefore carried on with the utmoſt 
ſpirit and alacrity, which nothing but this could inſpire (p). 


(n) This neceſſity of encouraging new eſtabliſhments, providing remedies for all 
infringements of juſtice, and removing thoſe obſtacles that flood in the way, 
proved the ſource of that multiplicity of laws, of which, without conſidering this 
neceſſity, there might ſeem juſt reaſon to complain. But in whatever way men 
acquired property, it is the intereſt of the (tate it ſhould be lecured, and this 
our conſtitution could only do by laws. Theſe therefore became requiſite, to 
facilitate the opening and working of mines, the raiſing, ſupporting, and regu» 


lating manufactures and manufacturers; the providing due wages tor labourers 


and ſervants; the taking meaſures for promoting induſtry; the athgning à pro- 
per and conſtant relief for the poor; and a multitude of other ohjects, which in- 
crealing people, and their increafing occupations were continually demanding. 
—(e) It hath been the great object of this work to ſhew, that the principal pre- 
rogative of this potent monarchy conſiſts in being compoſed of two ſpacious iſlande, 
which are inhabited by one people, who have but one intereſt, viz. the prelerving 
2 ſtrict union, and thereby maintaining our free and happy conſtitution, This as it 
now ſtands we-apparently owe to a {pirit of induſtry and commerce, Thele pro- 
duced ſo many excellent laws, and thoſe ſo calculated. as though each hath its 
particular object, yet ail of them concur in the compleating that rational and 
univerſal liberty, without which indultry and commerce, in that extent we enjoy 
them, could not exiſt, This liberty being thus plainly the reſult and effeQs of 
laws, mult be ſuſtained by laws, and can never be deſtroyed but by our falling in- 
to anarchy, or ſinking under deſpotiſm.—{p) As the effets of induſtry of every 
kind are equally beneficial and obvious, it is ſurprizing that this uleful and ſa- 
lutary quality ſhould not be every where alike eſtcemed. But we fee it is not, 
and with a very little attention we may diſcern the confequences. In fome countries 
trade is thought diſhonourable; and in theſe, thoſe who exerciſe it are in a low, 
dependent and contemptible condition, In others, a watchful eye is kept over 
them, that their taxes may be raiſed in proportion as they thrive. This in 
effect is an impoſition on trade, and keeps it alv-ays depreftfed. With us, Heaven 
be praiſed, it is otherwiſe ; and it is to the reſpect which waits on induſtry in 
every profeſſion, to the farmer as well as the tradeſman, the mechanic as well as 
the merchant, that we owe that noble ardour which diflinguilics every rank 4 
mongſt us in compariſon with thote in other counties. 
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Hence ariſes the conſtant diligence, the laudable aſſiduity, the 
indefatigable perſeverance in *hoſe engaged in occupations that 
reſpect the collecting and vending the commodities and mary. 
factures of this country, in which they are amongſt the mo 
uſefu] citizens, as they enrich the publick by that very atten. 
tion which is exerted in acquiring fortunes for themſelves and 
their families. To this what ſtronger, what more certain in. 
ducement, than that they are firmly perſuaded they ſhall freely 
enjoy the fruits of their induſtry while living, and diſpoſe az; 
freely of them to their poſterity, or having none, accordin 
to their inclinations at their demiſe ()? Circumſtances that ex. 
Cite, and at the ſame time ſupport, a diſpoſition to improve. 
ments of all forts, which inſenſibly diffuſe the like ſpirit on eve- 


ry ſide, and wherever they come carry invention, penetration, 
and emulation with them. 


THE innumerable advantages flowing from the improvement: 
of land, and the increaſe of induſtry even in their earlieſt fate, 
and when they were but proceeding to that degree' of perteCtion 
which they have fince gained, produced an increaſe of ſpecie, 
and this made way for regulating intereſt, a thing of the |} 
importance to the publick welfare. It was a long time before 
this matter was even tolerably underſtood (r). The Jews fir, 
and the Lombards after them, lent money at a moſt exorbitant 
rate, and their practice was but too much followed (s), though 


vehemently 


(%) Theſe ſolid and inconteſtible benefits, which are exactly ſuited to the ſound 
ſenſe and ſteady temper of the Engliſh nation, produces that application and per- 
ſeverance by which great and difficult undertakings are brought to perfection. They 
know that independence is a kind of natural nobility, to which induſtry is the ſureſt 
road. To this therefore they generally aſpire, rather than fellow thoſe phantoms 
that delude people of warmer imaginations. Hence it happens, that ample fer- 
tunes raiſed by commerce, lift their poſſeſſors in 4 few ſuccefhons to titles, 819 
hence the younger branches of noble families often embark in commerce. Thee 
inſtances ſerve to preſerve and ſup5ort that elteem for thoſe occupations which con- 
tribute to eſtabliſh private men in eaſy circumſtances, and to increaſe national opu- 
lence at the ſame time, and by the ſame means. 

(r) In the Law of Moſes, Exod. xxii. 26. and indeed in other places, uſury wa: 
cx preſely forbidden to the Iſraelites, that is, they were not to exact it from each 
other, and from hence many zealous divines inſiſted it was directly prohibited by 
the law of GOD. This no doubt it was to this nation in their own country, for 
which the political Code of Moſes was calculated. Uſury was repugnant to its prin- 
ciples, every man had ſuch an indefeaſible right to his lands, as prevented mortga* 
ges, and they were precluded from commerce, as tending to an intercourſe with ido- 
laters. But from ſtrangers having the ſanRion of another expreſs ſtatute, they migbt 
and did take uſury, underſtanding their own law in this ſenſe. The Romans, and 
other wiſe governments put it under the reſtriction of laws, to which the chriſtian 
ſubjccte, as well as others, ſubmitted, without any ſcruple, even in the earlieſt and 
pureſt times -)] According to the whole ſtream of our ancient laws, from the time 
of Edward the conteſlor, uſury was not only branded with the fouleſt epithets, but 

uniſhed with the moſt grievous penalties, as may be ſeen in Coke's iii inſt. chap. 
er which laws he highly commends. But the Jews were ſuffered to practiſe !! 
from tne reign of William I. to the beginning of Edward I. for conniving at which ovr 
wonarchs exacted from them large ſums; in the latt ſeven years four hundred and 


twenty 
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vehemently cenſured by divines as a ang dire. He ropngr. nt to 
the principles of religion, and tius more efp.ct... 
formation. Inſomuch, that in che teig of I word the fixth, a 
ſtatute, which had been paſled in the time of ls lather, allow- 
ing ten per cent. to be taken, was repeaſcd, and all uſury for. 
bidden under the ſevereſt penalties. But tins did much more 
harm than good; for as no Jaw could be made thet would take 
away neceſſity, ſuch as were conſtrained to borrow paid alter— 
wards twenty and thirty per cent. with an addition of other in 
conveniencies (f). At length it was found requiſite to relax in 
this point, and to follow the example of the wile Emperor 
Juſtinian, who could find no remedy ſo eftectual tor ſuppreſ- 
ſing ufury, as allowing thole who had money to lend it to thoſe 
who could employ it, at moderate intereſt. Ihe conſequences 
ſhewed the propricty of this meaſure ; which however, like all 
other ſteps tending to publick utility, had been very warmly 
controverted. 

Bur when thoſe altercations ſubſided, and the practice was 
firmly cſtabliſhed, its effects demonſtrated the reCtude of the 
principle; for.in conſequence of this method of obtaining mo- 
ney on moderate terms, the value of lands was railed, agricul— 
ture was encouraged, manutactures were promoted, commerce 
extended, and every ſpecies of induſtry was entivencd and ſup- 
ported. If any doubt could have remaincd in reatonable minds, 
it muſt have been removed by the like conſequences in a till 
higher degree, following on repeated reductions, which ſhove 
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twenty thouſand pounds. At length they were totally baniſhed on a great tumult 
raiſed from their taking more than thei! accultorned rate of two pence for the loan 
of twenty ſhillings for a week. But the expulſion of the gw did not put an end 
to uſury, the Italians here made profit of their money; but they ated with more 
addreſs, and the convenience of borrowing brought others, though it was fei loudly 
and univerſally decried, into the ſame practice — (t) In the Roman Empire, as able 
critics allow, twelve per cent. was the common intereſt, which, was ſomewhat leflen— 
ed by Juſtinian. This made a real diſtinction, for what was beyond this, was, in 
conſtruction of law and reaſon, oppreſſive and ulurious. Our neighbours faw ſooner 
than we the rectitude of this distinction, and that the rate of rooncy wes, in truth, 
rather a political than a theological queſtion. At length, by fiat. 37 Henry VIII. 
cap. ix. Intereſt was fixed at ten per cent, uſury declared ualayv ful, and punithed 
with very ſevere penaltics. Our reformers in their great zeal {contrary to the 
ſentiments of Calvin) procurcd this law to be repeaicd by Stat f Ed, VI. cap. xx. 
which abſolutely forbids the taking any profit for the loan of money. Dr. Wifſon, 
maſter of requeſts, and afterwards fecretary of Nate to queen Elizabech, publiſies, 
A. D. 1572, a very claborate treatiſe in ſupport of this notion, though he owns 
that inſtead of ten, people paid twenty and thirty per cent. However, by Stat, 
13 Elizabeth, cap. viii. the ſtatute of Edward VI. is repealed, and that of Henry 
VIII. revived, which did not put an end to the Gdiipute, The warm clergy con- 
tinued to maintain, and quoted this very at of parliament to prove it, that all 
uſury was directly contrary to the law of GOD, and theretore finful and detetiable. 
It was neceſſary to treat this point fo largely, that it might appear with how 
much difficulty pernicious notions (eſpecially ſupported by tae pretence of religion) 


are overcome, though the removing them is ever lo manitciily for the publick 
good, 


ed 
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ed there could be no error in reſpec to the firſt cauſe (u). It 
muſt however be acknowledged that we only copied the good 
example ſet us by our neighbours the Dutch, who had ſone 
enjoyed the beneficial fruits of fo judicious and fo benchcial ; 
policy, to which they had recourſe in the very dawn of the 
Republick, and to which they have cvcr ſteacily adhcred ww), 
Thole who underſtand this matter beſt, who have cor fider. 
ed it moſt maturely, ard who have refleted, that the Party 
who from felt intereſt oppoled it, were ſtrongly ſeconded by 
deep rooted and vulgar prejudices (x), I ſay, thoſe who have 
duly weighed all this, cannot but contemplate our acquiſition 
of this powerful inſtrument ot national proſperity, with cqu,] 

wonder and plealure. | 
As money became more plenty, fell into more hands, and 
paſſed frequently from one to another, this turnithed more <1. 
ployment to thole who made the procuring this neceſſary medium 
in all tranſactions their particular bufincls. At firit theſe wore 
the Italians, whoexercifing the fame occupation in different parts 
of Lurope, facilitated thereby foreign exchanges, till by ſlow 
degrees our own count: ymen gained both wealth and ſkill cnongh 
to manage this traffick, and to extend it (), Hence ate 
goldimil: 


fu) The ſhorteſt method of explaining and confirming what i« faid in the tent, 
to ſet down the different rates ſettled by law, and the times at which the; 
commenced. The fit legal intereſt was fixed at ten per cent. by Henry VII. e. 
nuary 31, 1546. Repealed by Edward VI. 1549. Revived by queen Elwabeth 25 
June 1591. Reduced to eight per cent. by James J. 24 June 1625, Reduirt 
fix per cent. by Charles II. 29 September 1660. (It had been aftually reduced nive 
years before to that rate, by an ordinance of parhament, September 29, 1641) Ve- 
duced to five per cent, by queen Anne, 29 September 1714, at which it e. 
mains. Thee 15 beſides the legal, a natural intereſt which at preſent 1s lower, for, 
upon undoubted ſecurity for the principal and punctual paymentot intereſt, money may 
be borrowed at four —(w) The Dutch though Proteſtants as well as ourlelves, never 
embraced thoſe rigid principles in repard to ulury, Their wines conſidering Dev! 
iii. 20. as a proof, that the prohibitory law of Moſes on this head was judiceo 
and not mo al. In Grotius's time, their legal intereſt was eight per cent. Bas 
their extenſive commerce, ſcarcity, and dearneſs of land, frugality in living, 
and great plenty of ready money, kept the rate of. intereſt continually ta. 
ling, without the intervention of law. "This gave them prodigious advantages 11 
the building of ſhips, in the purchaſe of commocities, in carrying on extenſive 450 
expeniive manufactures, keeping poods in warehouler, waiting the rile of mar- 
kets, and lending, as they did here in the reign of Charles I. immenſe ſums at f 
per cent. which they could borrow at home for three.—{(x) It hath been ſaid wit) 
great truth in the text, that, an effabliſhed rate of intereſt was the fare 
method of preventing uſury. It was common and exceſſive, when the feverett law: 
ſubſiſted againſt it. Men would be paid for the hazards they ran, and the ſhit! 
they uſed, as well as the loan of their money, and therefore uſurers never threne 
better than during the ſuſpenſion of the law of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas Coleperet 
obſerving the good effects of that law, wrote, A. D. 1620, a treatiſe to ſhe 
the expeciency of a farther reduction, which took place. His fon of the ſame name 
wrote warmly apainſt Mr. Manly and others, who diſliked the reduction to hx pe 
cent. It is oblervable the laſt reduction was at the cloſe of an enpenſive war, an 
that intereſt was reduced from ten to five per cent. in lefs than the ſpace of a cen- 
tury —( y) Atundance of accidents concurred to throw and to keep the bulinels n 
tile hands of the liniiens. The Pope drew anciently a large revenue from hence, 
and for this he had als collectors, who were mult rapaciuus uturers, : when 
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oldſmiths and bankers, who by their negotiations hecame ex- 
ccedingly uſetul in whatever regarded the making pay ments re- 
quiſite in a commercial intercourle with the moſt diſtant Phue Cs. 
This, however ſalutaty, was a work that proceeded very gtadunl— 
ly, as being incumbered with many difhculties. lu ol times, 
an expreſs licence from the crown was required for remitting 
money by exchange, to diſcharge a private debt contracted in 
foreign parts (z). When the publick had occaſion for loans, 
theſe were ſupplicd on very hard terms by forcigncrs, grown 
opulent by this very ſpecics of commerce, before it was introdu- 
ced here, in conſequence of their falling earſicr into a know- 
ledge of thole methods of circulating money, which, by dint 
of obſervation, experience, and paying trequently and dearly 
for their aſſiſtance, we were enabled to adopt at laſt. 

In reſpect to this alteration, which hath produced ſuch 
ſignal advantages to this country, we ſtand chiefly indebted 
to the diſtinguiſhed abilities and laudable publick ſpirit of two 
private gentlemen of the ſame family, the firſt of theſe was fir 
Richard Greſham, who was the king's merchant and agent 
at Antwerp in the reign of Henry the eighth, who merited 
ſo much from him by his ſervices, and with whom he had fo 
great credit, as to convince him that it was cquatly dettimen— 
tal to the publick, to ſuffer the important buſiucls of exchange 
to be ingroſſed by the Italians, which was the former metiigd ; 
or to be, as was the next expedient, monopolized by the kings 
merchant, which place he then held; or to be granted to particu- 
lar perſons by patent, as was the mode at that time; and which, 
for the cale and benefit of commerce, ought to be entircly free 
(a). Upon his motion it was .accordingly declared ſo by pro- 


clamation. 


Church Hiſtory, B. iii. p. 69-61, The Longobaede had their dweiling in the city 
in what from them is called Lombard Street, and there the merchants met till fir Tho- 

mas Greſham built the Royal Exchange. The Guelphs or Pope's party, being 
many of them driven out of Itaiy, ſettled at Avignon and other places, which fas 
cilitated their holding a general correſponde aces more eſpecially after the : Italian 
Republicks became commercial States; and, as with the other Northern nations in 
Europe, grew to have a conſiderable traffick ei which was managed chiefly by 
themſelves on both ſides the water.—(z) It is certainly ſtrange in appearance, and 
yet it is inconteſtibly a fad, that for ſeveral ages molt of our ſtaple commodities 
were exported by the merchants of the Steel yard, and our money affair; tranſatt 

ed by the Italians, and afterwards by the Flemings, as we have more than once bad 
occaſion to remark, But in the reign of king Henry VII. when the commons 
began to acquire property, they began allo to look into maaufactures, and to aſpire 
to the carrying on their own commerce, But this was nat eatily or halt! to be 
effected. They proceeded to make long voyages, the merchant adventurer: en- 
creaſed their numbers and extended their trade. Add to all this, that the King': 
agents in foreign parts looked aſſiduouſſy into the management of mercantile and 
money affairs, in order that by the lights they acquired abroad they might on their 
return be ſerviceable at home.—(a) This 'aftair of exchange, which fir Richard 


— 


Greſham in his memorial to fir Thomas Audley, lord-Keeper, affirmed was 25 ns- 


—— 


ceſſary to merchants as water for the navigation of ſhips, was net then or indeed for 
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clamation. He likewiſe projeted the Royal Excharge fgr 
the daily meeting of merchants, that thercin they might re- 


gulate their own remittances, ſo that new monopoly might 
Ever take place. 


Tux other was his fon, the juſtly celebrated fir Thomas 
Greſham, who was the crewn agent at Antwerp for Edward 
the ſixth, queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, where he ma— 
naged the troubleſome affairs of Iiquidatiang old debts, nejo- 
tiating new loans, and diſcharging intereſt as it became due 
upon both, with fidelity, dexterity, and ſucceſs (5). At his te. 
turn home, beſides many other important ſervices, he under. 
took and executed, though not without the utmoſt difficulty, 
the arduous taſk of burrowing, for the uſe of queen Ha- 
beth, a ſum of money from our own merchants (c); and, by re- 
peated inſtances of the ſame kind, at length convinced them 
how much more honourable, as well as how much more profta- 
ble, thele domeſtic loans were, both for the prince and people (d. 


J his 


century aſter generally underſtood. But this no way impeacher the reditude of 
this gentleman's propoſition, from which, on ſpecious pretences, though there woe 
ſ>ne temporary departures, yet by experience they were conſtantly diiven back 
to it again. It does therefore great credit to have emancipated this b:anch « 
commerce, ſo intimately connected with all the reft, by pointing out the cn, 
eftecual means of redrefling thole miſchiefs, which really happened from meta- 
nagement in this buſineſs, and hick had been only aggravated by pretended reme ics, 
(5) At the time he became king Edward's agent, the intereſt paid by that mn- 
narch amount to forty thouſand pounds a year. This intereſt, when loweſt, was 
ten per cent. and if through want of money the king was deſirous of continu- 
ing, beſides the intereſt, he was conſtrained to buy jewels at a high price, Brlides, 
through the preſſure of this debt and intereſt, the exchange ſunk to ſixteen fing: 
Flemiſh for a pound ſterling. In the {pace of two years, fir Thomas reſided at Ant- 
werp, he gradually diſcharged the whole debt, and brought up the exchange to 
twenty two ſhillings. Whereas, if things had gone on in the old way, as he told queen 
Mary in a memorial f.om which theſe facts were taken, ſhe might have found Fett 
in the beginning of her reign involved in a foreign debt of one miltion and an halt — 
(e) Quecn Elizabeth, like her predeceſſors, was obliged to borrow large ſums abroad 
at high intereſt and with unpleaſing circumſtances. In A. D. 156g. Sir Therm 
prevailed on ſecretary Cecil to let him try the rich company of merchant adventut- 
ers, and accordingly propoſed a ſmail loan to the principal perſons amongſt them, 
who for their own ſecurity moved the matter in common ball, where it met with 
a flat negative. The piivy council wrote them a moſt ſenſible and judicious let- 
ter upon it {Stow's Survey, Book i. p. 287.) which had ſo good an effect, that four- 
teen of them agreed to lend ſixteen thouſand pounds for ſix months at fix per cent. 
for which they had ſeparate bonds, and a general one to indemnify them from the 
ſtatute of uſury (repealed two years after) which bonds when due were continued 
for ſix months more at the ſamerate.—{d) The Greſhams, father and ſon, had this 
very lone in theit minds, as knowing the circumſtances of the merchants, the con- 
dition of our trade, and the miichiefs attending theſe foreign loans, much better 
than miniſte s could do. But they could not prevail to alter the eflabliſhed me- 
tuod; however, what reaſon could ſcarce have perſuaded, accident quickly effec- 
ted. The duke of Alva piuuibited all intercourſe between England and the 
Low Countrics, No more money conſequently could be then borrowed at Ant- 
werpor Bruiſels. Sir Thomas, ſeconded by neceffity, vas heard, and by his mode 
vi iailing money the hondur of the ciova and nation was reſcued im 
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This gave a new face to affairs, raiſed the credit of the crown 
and nation with all Europe, and demonſtrated that we had ac- 
quired an abſolute independency in a point of ſuch high conſe- 
quence to the public welfare. He allo executed his father's 
great deſign, by building at his own expence the ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, Which he left a noble monument to his own glory, 
and that of his country (e). 


Ox this broad and firm foundation, publick and private credit 
advanced, and gradually expanded in a manner totally unknown 
belore; and in the long period of peace which icliowed the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, rendered the country Rlourithing, and won— 
dertully extended commerce, in compariſon of the itate cf both 
in former ages. The progreſs was indeed not a little impeded 
by the civil war; but the ſecd of our improvements had previ- 
ouſly taken ſuch deep root, that as ſoun as this check was re- 
moved, they recovered and quickly produced freſh ſigns of vi- 
gour. After the reſtoration, the goldimiths aſſiſted the govern- 
ment with very large ſums, till an end was put to all c:rfdence 
therein by the infamous tranſaction of ſhutting up the Exche- 
quer on tae breaking out of the ſecond Dutch war (/). 

THr13 however did not hinder our able ſtateſmen from per- 
ceiving, that the greateſt benefit might reſult to the public, by 
attracting the confidence of the ſubject, and thereby drawing 


the humiliating method of pawning the credit of the city of London, as well as of 
the ſovereign to a foreign banker, an enormous expence in premiums, interelt, conti- 
nuations, &c. wholly ſaved, the lofs by exchange prevented, the merchants (which 
was a great thing at that time) provided with a ſafe means of making intereſt, cir- 
culation conliderably encreated, and our political and commercial concerns fo 
interwoven, as that miniſters were compelled to be alike attentive to both. 
Prodigious benefits arifing from one man's prudence and fagacity ! 
(e) It is by looking back to paſt times, and comparing thera with the preſent 

that we come to form true notions of both. It mult appear ttrange to us, that a 
great nation ſhould ever have been embarraſſed for ſuch ſmall ſums. It ought how - 
ever to appear ſtill ſtranger, that a nation thus embarratſed ihould perform tuch great 
things. But in good roads, and under the conduct of able guides, public and pri— 
vate affairs advance apace. laleſs than twenty years, the city of London was 6 
ſenſible of the benelits derived from this attention of government, that in A. U. 1538 
they not only liſtened to that queen's requeſt, but even granted her double the 
aſſiſtance ſhe demanded. A fact that does equal honour to their loyalty and her ad— 
miniſtration.—( f ) According to the earl of Clarendon, this method of 1ailing movey 
was, from his own experience in Holland, ſuggeited to Charles II. by Sir George 
Downing, and was exceedingly diſliked by that wife miniſter, who probably to: £14 
its conſequences. The bankers (who before borrowcd at four) now to acquire large 
ſums gave fix per cent. and lent to the crown at eight, ten, and twelve. In the 
beginning of A. D. 1672, the king topped the payments on thete loans at the Ex- 
chequer, by which upwards of one million three hundred thoutand pounds of the 
ſubjects money was detained ; and though aiterwards fix per cent iatereft was al- 
lowed, the capital remained unpaid, and after the revolution was con'tderge and fet- 
tled (though with ſore modiſications) 35 a debt duc from the public. 
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from the coffers of individuals, ſuch ſupplies, however large, ag 
were requiſite for the ſupport of national meaſures (g). This 
great undertaking was accompliſhed ſoon after the revolution h 
the interpoſition of the legiſlature ; and parliament thereby ac- 
quired a power of raiſing ſuch immenſe ſums as have defrayed 
ſeveral expenſive wars, which have terminated equally to the 
glory and advantage of GREAT BRITAIN. Sums far beyond 
the conception of our anceſtors, and at which the lateſt poſterity 
will be aſtoniſhed (5). The bleſſing of Divine Providence 67 
our councils, and the ſtrict and punQual obſervance of public 
faith, have atchieved this political miracle, in the performance of 
which, ſome inſtruments were neceſſarily employed; which, 
beſides facilitating that great end, have been in other reſpectʒ 
extremely advantageous to the community, 

AMONGST theſe there was one which contributed particularly 
to this intention, and hath indeed promoted, what we very pro- 
perly and emphatically call CIRCULATION, in a very wonder- 
tul degree, and this to the inexpreſſible eaſe and benefit of the 
public. This is the company of the BANK or Excrfanp, 
which, in point of ſtability, regularity and univerſal credit, is infe- 
rior to none ; in point of general utility ſuperior to any. Yet was 


this great eſtabliſhment fixed at the beginning with difficulty (7). 


and 


(g) It is evident that breach of faith ruined this ſcheme in the firſt inftance, and 
while ſubject to ſuch miſchances would have ruined it for ever: but even this heavy 
misfortune ſhewed how much the circumſtances of the nation were changed, how 
much wealth was in private hands, and the poſſibility there was of the public's avail- 
ing itſelf of this alteration, Upon theſe grounds, the condition of public affairs 24 
requiring it, this mode of raiſing money by loans was again adopted; but in a better 
method, and on a much more ſolid foundation. New funds were aſſigned for the 
fecurity of thoſe who lent their money, and inſtead of the promile of the prince, the 
public faith became plighted to ſuch as truſted their property in the hands of the pub- 
lic, together with other circumſtances of advantage.—( þ) Sir Joſiah Child ſa anc 
diſapproved the conduct of the bankers in lending at ſuch high intereſt to Charles 
II. chiefly becauſe he thought it hindered a farther legal reduction of the rate of in- 
tereſt, giving it as his opinion, that whenever legal intereſt fell to four, government 
rnight be able to borrow at fix. His notion was confirmed by the high rates at which 
money was borrowed after the revolution, and the bigh premiums given to procur* 
it even at thoſe high rates. But we have ſcen an exact obſervance of terms, and 4 
punctual payment of intereſt, operate in ſuch a manner as to raile the credit ct 
public above that of private ſecurities. This hath been done by bringing immenſe 
ſums into circulation, which otherwiſe being hoarded up, would produce an apparent 

_ ſcarcity of money, and of courſe an high rate of intereſt. —( i) The company of the 

bank of England was inſtituted A. D. 1694, their capital was 1,200,009 l. at eight 

r cent, and 4000 l. for charges of management, that is a clear annuity of 100,990) 

in the whole. This ſhews the ſtate of public credit at that time. The bank, 
through the wiſe and ſteady conduct of their directors, weathered many dithcultie:; 
and, as they gathered ſtrength, rendered from time to time freſh ſervices to, an in 
conſequence of theſe received freſh marks of favour and ſupport from the legiſlature 
down to 1764, when upon conditions advantageous to the public their term was pto- 
longed, ſo as not to determine but on one year's notice after fiſt of Auguſt m7 
| 3 
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and hath attained to its preſent flouriſhing condition, pure- 
ly by a ſteady and unitorm courſe of cautious and prudent ma- 
nagement, by which the company hath equally conciliated the 
favour of the ſtate and of the ſubject (, and have in ſeveral cri- 
tical conjunctures rendered the higheſt ſervice to both. 

Ix the ſame proportion this circulation extended, the good ef- 
fects of it were ſeen, felt, and conteſſed, which at length made 
way for a regulation in reſpect to private credit, which had been 
long defired, becauſe the beneficial conicquences of it were fore- 
ſeen, and their being confirmed by experience in another coun- 
try left no room to doubt that, whenever introduced, they would 
be attended with the like ſucceſs here (J). This was no more 
than giving a legal right for the aſſigning promiſſory notes, and 
putting them on the ſame foot with inland bills of exchange, 
which though it could not beſtow, enabled them to acquire a 
currency that is exceedingly commodious, and in a great mea- 
ſure takes away the inconvenience of long credit, which is ever 
detrimental to trade, by enhancing the price of commodities (j. 
The benefits ariſing from this univerſal circulation are much 


more 


In the courſe of the laſt expenſive war the bank did every thing that coulff be expet= 
ed to maintain the credit of this nation, and by their prudence and firmneſs ſupport- 
ed that of all Europe after the peace.—( &#) In many of the great cities of Eu 

there are banks, as at Venice, which is allowed precedence as being the eldeſt, at 
Genoa the bank of St. George, at Nurembergh, at Hamburgh, and elſewhere, but 
eſpecially at Amſterdam, which is ſuppoſed to be the richeſt of any. But whoever 
ſhall conſider the conſtruction and regulations of theſe banks, and compares them 
with thoſe of our own, will be convinced that it is infinitely preferable. By this 1 
mean it is much better adapted to our conſtitution and circumſtances, and hath 
thereby operated regularly and ſucceſsfully for the benefit of the community, and is 
indeed the great wheel which gives and preſerves that equal and ſteady motion to 
our extenſive circulation, which renders it the ſource of induſtry, the ſupport of ma- 
nufactures, the life of domeſtic trade, and the very foul of foreign commerce. 
(/) In countries where they have few ſtaple commodities, and where traders live 
chiefly by freight, fiſhing, manufactures, &c, neceflity pointed out early to them 
methods of aſſiſting by ſuch tranſactions as theſe the progreſs of commerce, and the 
fate well knowing the great importance of traffic, gave readily their ſanction to all 
ſuch inventions as ſoon as defired. By a variety of ſuch artificial expedieats, they 
qualified natural deficiencies, and came to be more conſpicuous, and indeed mote 
able and dextrous in their dealings, than their neighbours, and acquired deſerved!y an 
high character for mercantile abilities. Theſe methods, when practiſed, were how- 
ever obvious, and this, particularly with all its advantageous conſequences, was clear- 
ly ſtated and*ſtrenuouſly recommended half a century at leaſt before it was adopted 
here.—(m ) There were notes of hand given long before the law which made them 
of ſuch general utility as they now are. But they were not negotiable, and no ac- 
tion could be maintained on them as they were not ſpecialties. By the ſtatutes of 
the 3d and 4 th of queen Anne, this being recited, they for the benefit of trade, are 
made as aſſignable and valid as inland bills of exchange, ſubject in point of time to 
the ſtatute of limitation; and upon experience of its good effects, this law was made 
perpetual by another ſtatute of the ſeventh of the ſame reign. This hath been of 


iaexpreſſible advantage in the light mentioned in the text, by giving a currency to 


the 
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1 aſily conc ived than expreſſed ; becaule thoſe who are 
ae ited with them, have a ſenſe of them ſuperior to any con 
viction, ith. oven the ſtrongeſt arguments could produce ; 
whereas, iuch as from their fituation in life (which are now how. 
ever but veiy fe in compariſon of what they were lorry) 
find it very difficult to apprehend, though ever ſo clearly ex. 
plained, the fruits cf an expecicnt they have never tricd, and che 
operations of which have never fallen within the ſphere of their 
obſervation (). But to men of penctration and attention, its 
great utility will be even in a theoretic light, by no means 3 
thing inexplicable, and much leſs unintelligible. 

We have frequently aſſerted, and we hope in the courſe ct 
this work have very fully ſhewn, that the fruits of induſtry con- 
ſtitute the true and permanent riches of a nation; whatever 
therefore excites, promotes, and facilitates induſtry, muſt necc/- 
farily contribute to render a nation opulent. A quick and con- 
ſtant circulation of credit produces, and, which is more, ſupport; 
induſtry with better, and even greater elect than money; be- 
cauſe the tendernets of credit requires an unremitting aſſiduity 
and application, as on the ſucceſs which theſe produce its future 
exiſtence muſt depend (%. Eut beſides this there are other, 
which, though not more concluſive, may prove as intelligible 
arguments of the ſame thing. We ſee, that where this 
circulation is moſt extenſive there is moſt induſtry, and 


the bills of private men of known probity and punctuality, and thereby rendering 
extenſive undertakings practicable by perſons of ſmall fortunes.—( n= ) We find this 
obſervation fully jultihed, by the repugnancy ſhewn for ſo long a time to. ſo ealy and 

fo expeditious a means of converting a heavy, and in moſt reſpects a dead cred't, 
into a transferable ſecurity, nearly as ſerviceable (in the courſe of trade elpecialls) 

as ready money. Vet all this was judiciouſly explained, and every popular objcc- 
tion to it anſwered, by ſo great a man as Sir Joſiah Child, ſoon after the reſtoration, 
This neglect of a thing of ſuch utility could only proceed from its not being attended 
to, and of courſe not being clearly underſtood by ſuch as had the power of carrying it 
into execution. But the loſs of the nation by this delay mult have beep very great, 
a5 it fell out in that juncture when our riſing manutactures ſtood in molt need of it. — 
(e) This is a point that deſerves to be well conſidered. When men once embaik 
their credit, not only their fortune but their characters are at ſtake, and this in evers 
tranſaction in which they are concerned. This fituation makes them cautious, at- 
tentive, indefatigable. Hence more immenſe eſtates have been acquired by men 
who vegan with ſraall, than by thoſe who at ſetting out were poſſeſſed of middling 
or even great fortunes. Thoſe qualities which neceſſity produced, ftrengthened by 
experience into habits, and thoſe were confi med by ſucceſs. Such men, in thei 
bezinnings particularly, are exceedingly ſolicitous that their goods ſhould be wel 
made, that they may have a certain and a ſpeedy ſale. to ſecure which, in order t 
comply with their engagements, they ſell at {mall profit, Theſe are very conſulcr- 
able 2dvantages to trade if viewed in a national light. Add to this, that throuz 

the expe: ience gained by ſuch as are bred under theſe manufacturers and dealer 
they become enabled to purtue the fame plan, and by calling aſſiduity, frugality, an 
a ſtric regard to reputation, to the aiſillance of a ſmall capital, procure not only + 
comfo: table fubſilteace tor theralelve» and !amilies, but aftord employment and brea« 
to many others, 


that 
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that where it is unknown there is little or no induſtry at all. 
Where it can be introduced, it enlivens the ſmalleſt ſparks 
of induſtry, and this once done, they thrive and increaſe to- 
gether, which 1s apparently the caſe in other countries as 
well as our own, In paſt times, when we had very little of 
it, our induſtry was much confined ; as it expanded, that 


was enlarged (p). All this was foreſeen and foretold, and 
therefore the exiſtence of the fact demonſtrates the certainty 


of the principle, We may therefore juitiy conclude, that. 


on this point we have all the evidence that in a matter of this 
nature can be reaſonably ſouzht or deſired. 


Bur it may be ſaid, that in ſpite of all theſe arguments 
this benefit from paper credit hath been, and ſtill is very 
warmly diſputed by ſome. What is there ſo certain that 
ſome men will not diſpute ? Let us however hear and impar- 
tially conſider their moſt material objections. It is ſaid, that 
in conſequence of this continual circulation, our gold and 


ſilver ſpecie are imperceptibly exported, which occaſions a 
great yas of what thoſe who make this objection are 
| 


pleaſed to call true riches (4). This charge however admits, 
what is undoubtedly. true, that circulation anſwers in many 
reſpects the ends, and ſupplies the defects of ſpecie. But it 
by no means ſhows, that it hath any thing to do with what 
is the proper object of this complaint, the exportation of our 
gold and filver. The truth of this matter is, that in time 


of war, gold, for the ſake of its licing in a narrow compals, 
is ſometimes ſent abroad to anſwer military and other neceſſa- 
ry expenſes, But our filver more cammonly leaves us 


(y) It may ſeem a fanciful, but upon reflection it will be found a juſt poſition, 
that a ſenſe of want is the ſource of plenty. As ſoon as induſtry was produced 
by choice, inſtead of being compelled by power, and men were inclined to labour 
from a proſpect of its fruits, it became praQticable to work upon their opinions, 
and this rendered it poſſible to engage them to exert their induftry, not only for ac 
tual money, but for what in a reaſonable ſpace would entitle them to money, 
When this ſtep was once accompliſhed, and different commodities and manufac- 
tures were produced, thoſe poſſeſſed of them found an intereſt in parting with them 
for theſe titles to money, which raiſed their eſtimation, and thus a circulation of 
credit grew and gathered ſtrength. But how did it operate as it grew and gathered 

ſtrength ? by the ſtill increaſi ng progreſs of induſtry, produced through emulation 
amongſt different degrees of people, who perceiving that labour, properly 
purſued, would ſecure plenty, which was all they could promiſe them- 
ſelves from money, were content to receive another medium, when convinced 
by experience that it had the ſame effect,—(q) It muſt be acknowledged, that in 
the common apprehenſion, gold and filver only are efteemed wealth, And why ? 
Becauſe with them moſt things may, and littie can be obtained without them. A 
ſmall degree of attention will ſhow, that what they purchaſe are riches, and the 
gold and filver given for them no more, as we have often ſaid, than the meaſures of 
riches. The common they are, but not the neceſſary or univerſal meaſures. In 
ſome countries ſhells called cowries, in others cocoa nuts, and in others cakes of 


ſalt have the ſame effect. But are they therefore riches? He who hath all be 


wants, is rich without money; but with heaps of gold and filver, in a country 
without neceſſaries, a man may be poor indeed. A miſer is that man in every coun- 
try, not from the want of money, but from miſtaking the uſe of it, which however 
could never render him miſerable if the common apprehenſion was right. 
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from the thirſt of lucre, becauſe its value increaſes by its be.. 
ing converted into bullion. All that circulation does, is to 
make this evil leſs fe!t, by preventing a ſtagnation, till by 
the courſe of our commerce the malady is removed (7). 
ANOTHER objection ariſes from hence, that this circula- 
tion (though but of paper) hath the effect of what are ſtyled 
real riches, in raiſing the price of houſes, proviſions, and 
labour, which is in many reſpects detrimental to the communi. 
ty (). This aſſertion again admits, that circulation anſwers 
the ſame end with ſpecie. Yet, after all, there is, notwith. 
ſtanding this ſeeming ſimilarity in their effects, a very wide 
difference between circulation and money. Circulation de- 
pends upon credit, that credit again reſts upon induſtry, for 
the fruits of induſtry are things worth money; and, in thi: 
ſenſe, circulation may be ſaid to produce them. But if, in- 
ſtead of this circulation, which managed with caution and 
diſcretion, maintains and ever will maintain its credit, we 
had a like quantity of gold and ſilver coin current, it would 
certainly produce not induſtry but idleneſs, and this would 
continue until ſuch time as the money was exported for the 
payment, at firſt, of foreign luxuries, after that neveſlaries ; 
for little would be done while it circulated, till at length it 


failed, and then perhaps our people might be again induced 
to labour (t). 


It 


(y) It may be farther urged, and urged with truth in anſwer to this objeckion, 
that ſo far is circulation from contributing to the leſſening in any manner our ſtock 
of gold and filver, that in that inſtance in which they have the beſt right to be 
conſidered as real riches, viz. as valuable commodities, it hath actually increaſe! 
and preſerved them, It is cettain, theſe precious metals wear leſs in plate than in 
coin, and it is not leſs certain that we have much more plate now, than while we 
had no medium in trade but ſpecie. This likewiſe ſhows, that what is advanced in 
the text is the true cauſe of the diminithing our coin, becauſe there is gain in cor- 
verting it into bullion, whereas the faſhion ſecures plate, which it would not, indeed 
could not do if the general balance of trade was againſt us. But farther 1), i: 
not only preſerves plate but even coin from exportation. Since all who iſſue note* 
payable on demand, keep and are obliged to keep very large ſums in caſh, which, 
ſo long as it remains in their hands, (which is more than it would do if circulates) 
is ſafe from melting and exportation.—(s) This of all others is the argument mot 
relied on by thoſe writers on this and on the other ſide the water, who queſtion 
the utility of paper credit. This, fay they, without affording the ſolid ſupport 
of filver and gold alike valued in all countries, expoſes us to the only evil too great 
2 plenty of money can create, the advancing the price of all the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life, But is this the fact? May not two things exiſt at the ſame 
time without one being either the cauſe or effect of the other? In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, houſes, lands, &. roſe conſiderably in value, though paper was 
not then introduced. May not the ſame which operated at that time, and not 
paper credit, be the cauſe now? If we look cloſely into matters, perhaps we may 
find that ſo it really is, as in the next note we ſhall endeavour at leaſt to prove.— 
(:) In the reign of Elizabeth, from a variety of cauſes which have been alreac! 
explained, trade began to ſpread, manufactures to increaſe, and many new branches 
of foreign commerce were opened. In conſequence of this, numbers of families grew 

into 
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Ir hath been farther objected, that, by means of this 
boaſted circulation, many have ſuffered by their credulity, 
and that this paper credit gives daily great occafion to forge- 
ries and frauds, It may give occaſion, but it certainly does 
not give birth to them, for both were practiſed long before 
we had any ſuch thing, and if attended with any ſuch incon- 
veniences, they ariſe to a very inconſiderable amount, are b 
no means peculiar to this kind of credit, and, after all, af- 
fect individuals only; ſo that though the fact cannot be ab- 
ſolutely denicd, the conſequences may be with truth ſo much 
extenuated, as to render them ſcarce diſcernible, in compari- 
ſon of the apparent and innumerable advantages that low 
from it, and that daily recommend it, waere-ever induſtr 
is recently introduced, and where, when firmly eſtabliſhed, 
it is found to be eſlentially requiſite to its ſupport (). 

ALL undertakings, in reſpect either to mercantile enter-- 
prizes, or in the eftabliſhment of manufactures, are weak 
and feeble in their beginnings, and, it unſucceſsful, either 
ſink entirely, or at leaſt are ſeldom revived in the ſame age, 
Accidents of this nature are not only deſtructive to private 
perſons, but exceedingly detrimental to the public intereſt, 
On this principle, more eſpecially ſince trade, for which pro- 
vidence deſigned us, hath been attended to, ſuch attempts 
have been thought deſerving, and have been frequently fa- 
yuured with public ſupport. This in former times uſually 
flowed from the crown, in the form of letters patent, char- 
ters, or other grants of privileges, which, however requiſite 


into eaſe and independence, This cauſed a greater conſumption of things neceſſa- 
ry, and augmented the defire of conveniences. A conſtant and growing demand 
raiſed the price. Trade being more flouriſhing, manufactures more numerous, 
commerce much farther extended, things are become ſtill cearer from the ſame na- 
tural cauſe, For if the fruits of induſtry increaſe, however that may be effected, 
the conſumers will be more numerous, the conſumption larger, and the prices of 
many things higher. But the people, by living better, will not grow the poorer, 
As the fact, ſo the knowl-dge of this truth is as old as the days of Elizabeth, 
when they did not conceive that money was the only property, bat were wite 
enough to comprehend, that he who poſſeſſed ſuch things as were worth money, was 
teally worth as much as thoſe things would fetch. A truth obvious then, and which, 
remaining a truth, will ever appear ſo upon a little reflection, and yet the over- 
looking it is the ſole cauſe of this heavy charge on paper credit. — (2) It is ſo far 
from being peculiar to this ſpecies of money-ſecurity, that they are liable to im- 
poſition, that on the contrary even money is more ſo, fur it may be light, debaſed, 
or counterfeited, Securities of a more folemn kind, ſuch as morigages, deeds, 
and bonds, are equally ſubject to forgery, and not to ſo ſpeedy detection. In refe- 
rence to the legal ſanctions for the preventing ſuch dangers, frat. 2. Geo. II. cap, 
25, j. 1, makes forging, procuring, or aſſiſting in forging promiſſoty notes, or 
pubſiſhing them knowing them to be forged, felony without benefit of clergy, 
At to impoſitions from credulity, the ſame prudence and circumſpection requiſite 
to guard a perſun in the occurrences of buſineſs, will defend him here, ſince notes 
can have no credit but from free acceptance, and that generally bath and ſhould be 
always founded on knowledge. 
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they might be, were notwithſtanding very frequently objects 
of cenſure (w). If ſuch as obtained them failed in their en- 
deavours, they were reputed projectors. If, on the other 
hand, they ſucceeded, they were conſidered as monopolizers, 
In later times, and in concerns of moment, a much better 
method hath been adopted, as often as it hath been found 
practicable, by rejecting private or particular intereſt, and 
propoſing the deſigned advantages to ſuch as ſhould perform 
the ſtipulations on which they are granted. Theſe Boux- 
TIES, as they are paid by the public, ſo they are ſolely 
calculated for the benefit of the public. They are ſome- 
times given to encourage induſtry and application in raiſing 
a neceſſary commodity, which was intended by the bounty 
on exporting corn (x). Sometimes for promoting ma- 
nufactures, as in the caſe of thoſe made of ſilk (5. 
Sometimes, to ſupport a new manufacture againſt fo- 
reigners already in poſſeſſion of it, as in making linen 
and fail-cloth (x). Such aſſiſtances, however, are never 


beſtowed 


(w) Corporations, which imply the uniting certain individuals into a bodr, 
that they may thereby become more uſeful to the community, are created by the 
crown, Many of theſe were formed for promoting trade, and, according to the 04 
ſyſtem of our government, were neceſſary and uſeful. On the fame p:inciple pri- 
vileges were granted to private perſons, on a ſuggeſtion that what was immediately 
of uſe to them, would terminate in public utility. Theſe alſo did good in bring- 
ing in many arts and manufactures, though in ſume caſes, tending to private inte- 
reſt more than public emolument, they were liable to legal correction. At pre- 

ſent, letters patent are uſually granted for ſhort terms, in favour of new inventions, 
or for ſecuring eſtabliſhed property. (& We have ſtated in the text the true inten- 
tion of this beunty, which was, to encourage agriculture, by procuring for th: 
farmer a certain and conſtant market. Let us ſee how this hath operated in regard 
to wheat, We now grow more than twice as much as we did at the eſtabliſhment 
of the bounty; we even conſume twice as much in bread as we then grew; het 
in A. D. 1697 we exported a fifteenth part of what we grew, of late years abou! 
a twenty-ninth part only, The bounty on this twenty-ninth part amounted t2 
itomewhat more than fifty thouſand, and the produce to more than four hundred 
thouſand pounds. Tt 1s evident that all this 1s ſo much clear gain to this nation, 
But this is far from being all that we have annually gained, For if our cultiveti- 
on is doubled, as indeed it is, then the rent of lands, the ſubſiſtence of working 
hands, the profits of the tradeſmen ſupplying them with utenfils, cloths, : 
value of horſes employed, &c. muſt all be taken into the account, Beſides the, 
we muſt add the freight, amounting to half the bounty, to make the idea of ti 
advantages complete.— Cy) he reader may find, in our ſtatute books, many las 
in favour of the filk manufacture, made with great wiſdom and propriety for the 
encouragement and ſupport of many thouſands of induſtrious perſons employee 
therein. By ſtat. 8 Geo. I. cap. 15. F. 1. a bounty was given on the due exports- 
tion of ribbons and ſtuffs, of filk only, of three ſhillings upon a pound weight; 
filks, and ribbons of filk mixed with gold and filver, four ſhillings a pound; cn 
. filk gloves, filk ftockings, filk fringes, filk laces, and ſewing filk, one ſhilling aue 
three pence. a pound; on ſtuffs of ſilk and grogram yarn, eight pence a pound ; © 
ſtuffs mixed with incle or cotton, one ſhilling; on ſtuffs of filk mixed with wor- 
ſed, fix pence a pound for three years; and, from experience of their utilit), 
theſe were continued by ſubſequent ſtatutes.—(z) The promoting the manutactu!: 
of Britiſh ſail-cloth was undoubtedly a very important national object, as the co! 
ſumption was very large, and of courſe the purchaſe of it from foreigners an hea") 
expenſe on the public, Many methods were therefore deviſed, and countenance? 
by law, both here and in Ireland, for introducing and encouraging our own, 5 pre- 
erence 
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beſtowed but upon mature deliberation, in virtue of ſtron 


proofs, and with a moral certainty of national benefit. The 


great intention of bounties is, to place the Britiſh trader on 
ſuch ground, as to render his commerce beneficial to his coun- 
try. In order to this, ſome profit muſt accrue to himſelf, 
otherwiſe he would not embark therein; but this, whatever it 
be, muſt prove inconſiderable in compariſon of what reſults 
to the public. For if, by the help of ſuch a bounty, one or 
many traders export to the value of a thouſand, ten thouſand, 
or an hundred thouſand pounds worth of commodities or ma- 
nufactures, whatever his or their profit or loſs (for the latter, 
through avidity and overloading the market ſometimes hap- 
pens) may be, the nation gains the thouſand, ten thouſand, 
or hundred thouſand pounds, which was the object of the 
legiſlature in granting, the bounty (a). 

IT is indeed true, that on whatever account, or to what- 
ever amount, this reward is given, the public ſeem to pay, 
and private perſons ſeem to receive, But theſe private per- 
ſons receive it as the hire from the public, for performing a 
ſervice which otherwiſe they would not perform, the benefit 
of which accrues to the public; that can therefore very well 
aftord to pay that reward in reality, which, as we have ſtated 
it, ſhe only ſeems to do, For, looking a little cloſer, we 
cannot help diſcerning, that the bounty is paid to individuals, 
who, as ſuch, make a part of the public. But the com- 
modities or manufactures exported are fold to foreigners, and 
the whoie produce of them, be it what it- will, comes into 
the purſe of the public, in one corner of which the original 
bounty was left, and in another will lie the merchants pro- 
fit (45). It was neceſſary to ſtate this point at large, becauſe 

| many 


ference to that of ſtrangers, more eſpecially in the royal navy, By Stat. 12 Annie, 
cap. 16.4 2. a bounty was given of one penny per ell on all that was exportes for 
a term, and continued by ſubſequent ſtatutes. By 4 Geo, II. cap. 27. C 4. an ad- 
ditional bounty of another penny an ell js granted, Theſe bounties were to be paid 
out of an additional duty on imported fail cloth. By the ſame ſtatute, every ſhip 
built in Great Britain, or in the Plantations, is, under the penalty of fif.y pounds, 
to be furniſhed with a complete ſuit of ſails of Britiſh manufacture. The amount 
of theſe bounties marks the progreſs of the manufacture, which is alſo aſſiſted by 
the fund on which the payment is affigned,—-(a) Upon this conſideration, that the 
entire produce of what is exported accrues to the nation, the legiſlature, when an 
alteration of circumſtances required it, have made no ſcruple of augmenting a bounty, 
as in the caſe of refined ſugar exported, from three to nine ſhillings per hundred 
weight. In like manner, the original bounty of one pound per tun, in favour of 
veſſels employed in the whale fiſhing, hath been doubled, and many new regulations 
made, in order to render this fiſhery more advantageons to the public, As a bounty 
is given on malt, when allowed to be exported, ſo an equivalent of thirty {hillings 
per tun hath been granted on all Britiſh-made malt ſpirits when exported, which 1: 
a common benefit to land, manufacture, and commerce — 3) On a due attention ts 
this ſelf-evident doctrine, every reaſonable, every public- ſpirited man will be re- 
conciled to bounties, <ſp*-ialiy if at the ſame tim- he reflects how much ſodne: 
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many miſtakes have been made about it; to obviate which 
for the future, let theſe three circumſtances be continua!l; 
borne in mind, in reſpect to this mode of aſſiſting agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce (c). Firlt, that ng 
bounty can be delired, but on the plea of national utility, 
which always deſerves notice, and cannot eaſily be miſtaken, 
It muſt be likewiſe alleged and proved, that this is the oaly 
means by which the national benefit can be obtained. In the 
ſecond place, the ſums iſſued on this account not only ſhow th- 
clear expenſe of the bounty, but alſo indicate the profit gained 
by the public; for, as the one cannot exiſt without the other, 
that amount muſt be the inconteſtable index of both. Laſtly, 
let it be remembered (and of this too ſome initances might be 
given) if bounties ſhould be improperly beſtowed, they wil! 
of courſe prove ineffectual, and, after a few fruitleſs trials, 
will remain unclaimed, conſequently produce no expenſ- (d) 
To theſe remarks we may add, that bounties are uſually 
granted but for a limited time, and then expire, are always 


liable to be ſuſpended, and, of courſe, can never be the cauſe 
of any great national Joſs (#). | JETT 
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many of our capital manufaftures might have been acquired, if this method had 
been in earlier uſe, and how many valuable acquiſitions may til} be made by their 
aſhſtance, Amongſt theſe, we may reckon timber, hemp, flax, madder, and, upon 
good grounds I will venture to add, ſilk, all which, by national bounties, wiſely 
proportioned and ſteadily applied, might be gradually introduced, and without 
queſtion in Great Britain and Ireland, and our cther iſles, there is land ſufficient 
tor them ali. We may alſo add, that if theſe lands were thus employed, there 
need not be an idle hand in all dur dominions.—(c}) We have occaſionally given 
various inſtances of the open, generous, and liberal ſpirit of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
and this is in nothing more conſpicuous than in the point of hounties, by which 
not only the fiſh and linen of North Britain have been promoted, but alſo an expreſs 
bounty of twenty ſhillings a tua givea for all timber fit for maſts, yards, or bow- 
ſprits imported from thence into South-Britain. In like manner attention has 
been ſhown to more diſtant provinces of the Britiſh empire, by giving bounties on 
the fame things, as alſo upon other raval ſtores, ſuch as hemp, pitch, tar, and 
turpentine, likewiſe ſilk, indigo &c. of the growth of our American plantations, 
to ſupport a ſpirit of induſtry amongſt the people there, and to ſtrengthen the con- 
nexion and correſpondence between the Brnith Calonies ande their parent country, 
id) It is true, that beſides the objection we have endeavoured to refute in the text, 
there is another often urged againſt bounties, '' This is grounded upon the frauds to 
which they are ſuppoled to be liable, and yerticularly the re landing the goods on 
which the bounty hath been paid, and thereby deceiving and cheating the public, 
But wheever peruſes the laws made on this head, and attentively conſiders the nu- 
mereus precautions taken to fix every ciccvmftance relative to the obtaining the 
bounty, the checks on the ſhipping the goods, the ſecurities taken for their duc 
exportation, the certificates required to aſcertain their being alvally delivered and 
ſold in a foreign market, to diſcharge thoſe ſ:curitics, and the heavy penalties on 
the detection of 2ny fraud z whoever, I ſay, that reflects on theſe, will be con- 
vinced that ſuch a thing is et leaſt extremely difficult, if not altogether impracti- 
cable.—(e) There is no doubt that, excluſive of frauds, the immoderate thirſt of 
gain may tempt intercfie4 men to aim at converting what was calculated for public 
benefit to its detriment, for their private advantage, Thus, on a proſpect of ſhort 
erops in other countries, men may take meaſures within the letter, but direct iy 
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In like manner, DRAWBACKS are uſeful in many re- 
ſpects, eſpecially in preſerving our commodities and manu- 
fact ures from lieing on our hands, in conſequence of the 
duties the legiſlature may have found it requitite to impoſe 
upon them for the ſupport of publick meaſures. In ſeveral 
inſtances it would be abſolutely impoſſible to export them 
thus encumbered, and therctore the load is very prudently re- 
moved, or, as the term implies, the duty drawn back. But 
in ſome caſes this eaſe is given only in part, where neceſſit 
makes it practicable to vend them with a proportionable 
weight of the duties (). Indsed, impoſitions of all kinds, 
though frequently injurious, ma, under certain circumſtances 
be rendered ſalutary and uſeful, As for example, in repreſſing 
an unrcaſonable appetite for foreign luxurics, by obliging ſuch 
as will gratify their humour in this reſpect to pay roundly for 
ſuch indulgence, by which the nation draws a benefit that 
could not be obtained from an abſo'ute prohibition (g). 
Theſe expedients for alleviating difficulties, and procuring 

advantages 


againſt the ſpirit of the law, to ſend fo much of our corn abroad, as to endanger 
famine at home, For this the wiſdom of parliament provides, not barely by ſuſ- 
pending the bounty, but by prohibiting exportation, and opening the ports for 
foreign ſupplies, and from our own colonies, We cannot with any ſhadow of juſtice 
aſcribe ſcarcity to the bounty or the exportation. If this was the caſe, ſuſpenſions 
would be frequent, whereas there have been but five in a courſe of ſeyenty years. 
Tf the bounty had any ſhare, the larger the exportation, the greater would be the 
ſcarcity. In A.D. 1750 we exported more than on2-fifth of our growth of wheat, 
which was notwithſtanding but at four ſhillings a buſhel, whereas a century before, 
A.D. 1650, when we had not either bounty or exportation, wheat was at nine 
ſhillings and fix pence a buſhel, What then is the cauſe of ſcarcity ? Unkindly 
ſeaſons, which thuugh Hñuman policy cannot prevent, yet their ſad effects have been 
evidently leſſened, by our increaſed growth, fince the taking place of bounty and 
exportation.— ,) All that is intended in the text, is to give a general idea of theſe 
mitigations of duties, their utility, and the beneficial conſequences that attend them. 
We have already had occaſion to mention many of them, and have not room io run 
over the reſt here, It may not however be improper, having this opportunity, to 
remark, that in reterence to theſe, time and accidents h:ve great and fipgular 
operations, As for inſtance, the demand for leather, and manufatl ures made of 
leather, is at preſeut to great and growing, that perhaps it is requiſite to change 
our meaſures, however prudent when adopted, and not only to ciſcontinue the 
drawbacks on exportation, but alſo to take off the duties, or perhaps even to give 
2 bounty, on the importation of raw liides, at leaſt from Ireland. In order to judge 
che better in 2 matter of ſuch importance, 1 have inquired as to the amount of both, 
and upon 3 medium of ten years (as 1 am informed) the annual amount of the 
drawback on the exportation of leather hath been 10,5601. and the duty on raw 
nides imported 1482 l.—(g) Abſolute prohibitions are not agreeable to the temper 
of a free, and by no means ſuitable to the notions of a commercial people. For 
this reaſon (how heavy ſoever the penalties) they can hardly be carried into ex- 
ecution. Beſides, as the ſuperfluities of one country are in another conſidered as 
luxuries, it is a kind of breach of the law of nations, produces counter prohibi- 
tions, and gradually ariſes a ſpirit of rancour, equally repugnant to ſound reaſon and 
true religion, But high duties, ſtrictly levied, prevent a dangerous exceſs, and at 


the ſame time furnith an unenvied revenue. In no country hath this reſource been 


practiſed with more addreſs than in our own, where it would not be difficult to 
mention, if it was net eaſier to gueſs, the indulgence of a prevailing —_ _ 
| 255 upplie 
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advantages in reſpect to foreign commerce, contribute ulti. 
mately to the augmenting the value of our lands, for out of 
them thoſe commodities ariſe, and from what they yield the 
manufactures are produced which we export. This, though 
it was always the fact, yet hath not been always to well un- 
derſtood as it is at preſent, From hence it comes, that of 
late years ſo many ſtatutes have been made for promoting the 
Joint intereſts of both, and thereby eradicating that ground- 
leſs notion, that there was a real difference between them (þ). 
We might add to theſe many other inſtances of a fimilar 
nature, ſuch as companies of afſurance, which, by diminiſh. 
ing the riſk, ſupport a ſpirit of induſtry, encourage enter- 
kane; by ſecuring to men the fruits of their ſkill and la- 

our, againſt ſuch accidents as prudence could not toreſce, 
or diligence avoid (i). The general tendency of theſe, and 
of all other contrivances of the like kind, though they ſeem 
primarily calculated for the benefit of individuals, and there- 
by to prevent their ſuffering from their honeſt endeavours to 


improve their property, yet terminate finally in the welfare 
of ſociety, to which the endeavours of individuals, and the 


profits ariſing from them, muſt ever redound (4. On this 
| account 


ſupplied a productive tax, which, without murmuring, could have been obtained 
no other way.— [) We know from experience, that its being abſurd is not alway: 
a bar to an opinion's gaining credit. If it had, the diſtinction between the landed 
and trading intereſt had never been mentioned. Wiſe and diſcerning men eaſily 
ſaw and clearly demonſtrated the falſehood of this notion upon the principles ot 
reaſon, We have alſo ſhown, in the courſe of the work, nearly the ſame thing 
from the evidence of facts. As land was better cultivated, trade improved, and 
as the profits of trade increaſed, it ſupplied both the lights and the means by 
which cultivation hath been exceedingly diverſified and extended. Before we con- 
_ clude this chapter (which indeed led to this remark) we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew 
this in a ſtill ſtronger point of view, from the amazing improvements of land for 
the purpoſes of commerce only,——(i) The practice of inſuring is of great an- 
tiquity, and appears to have been in uſe here in the reign of queen Elizabeth; bu! 
does not ſeem to have been carried to any great extent till towards the end of the 
laſt, and beginning of the current century, when ſeveral ſocieties were formed tor 
enſuring houſes, goods, merchandizes, &c. againſt the danger of fire, and theſe 
ſtill ſubſiſt in full eſteem and credit. The Royal Exchange and London Aſſurance 
Companies were each of them eſtabliſhed by two royal charters, the firſt in June 
1720, empowering them to enſure ſhips, goods, and merchandize, againſt the 
danger of the ſeas, and to lend money at bottomry; the ſecond in April A.D. 1721, 
allowing them alſo to aſſure lives; which charters the crown was empowered *" 
grant by act of parliament. Befides, private perions enſure likewiſe, by under- 
writing of policies. This, leaving ſo much liberty, keeps them all in a fate cf 
emulation, prevents raifing the premium to an exorbitant height, and affords at 
the ſame time a large field for application and induſtry, In conſequence of this, 
though enſurances are well known in other countries, ours are ſuperiour in credit to 
any in Europe. — (f) All methods that can be deviſed for giving eaſe and ſecurity to 
invividuals, by diminiſhing hazard, or removing apprehenſions, operate for the 
public benefit by encouraging induſtry. Where this is upon the principle either of 
public ſpirit, as is the caſe of hoſpitals and infirmaries ſupported by ſubſcription, 
or from a proſpect of very moderate gains, with which many ſocieties, whoſe ma- 
nagers ſerve gratis, are well enough content, there is no need of obtru61ng 


authority. 
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account they become the proper object of the legiſlature's at- | 
tention, and very juſtly merit its ſanction for their ſtability | N 
and ſupport. In truth, no laws can be more deſerving of 

praiſe in their intention, becauſe none in their operations re- 

ſpecting the public can be more beneficial. 

THESE accumulated advantages, in a ſhort period of time, 
made great alterations not only in the app-arance of the 
country, and in the circumſtances of the people, but alſo, 
as was very natural, in their temper and manners, which al- 
teration was productive of ſtill more falutary changes. 
When men ſaw, or rather felt, as hath been already obſerved, 
the genuine effects of induſtry, were convinced that ſcience 
and application would certainly lead to caſe and indepen- 
dence, and that whatever a man acquired by theſe he might 
ſecurely enjoy, it quickened their apprehenſtons, and led 
them to look out for new means of exerciſing their talents 
for improvements. Impelled by this generous ſpirit, they 
applied themſelves freely to works of viſible public utility, 
and in which private emolument was only a ſecondary conli- 
deration. Theſe undertakings were ſuch as could not have 
been attempted while our lands yielded little, and our manu-- 
factures were not far advanced; and which never would have 
| been executed, if experience had not pointed out their ne- 

cefſity, in order to carry both to the higheſt degree of per- 
tection (1). The ſenſe of this was ſufficient to awaken the 
ſpirit of the nation; and ſucceſs, manifeſtly attending their 
endeavours, excited a reſolution of proſecuting them with 
N ſteadineſs and vigour, We have ſaid enough to explain in 
| general the nature of theſe extenſive enterprizes, and will 
now deſcend into ſome particulars, from which it muit ap- 
pear that we have truly deſcribed them, and though they 
may be already, indeed are in themſelves, of very great uti- 
lity and importance, yet they are ſtill likely to become much 
more conſiderable in their conſequences, 


authority. But where-ever it does interfere, the confidence repoſed in authority þ 
ſhould never be deceived, In this light, the ſatisfaction given to the ſufferers by : 
the charitable corporation, and the regulating the concerns of the mercers compa- 
ny in reſpect to their annuitants, were noble inſtances of national equity.—{(/) 
There is a viſible progreſſion in improvements; induſtry, like fame, gathers 

ſtrength by motion, and, having gained one advantage, graſps immediately at ano - N 
ther. The cauſe of this is, that every acquiſition brings with it a ſenſe of freſh 
wants, and this ſtimulates to farther efforts, By degrees, after many benefits gra- 
dually gained, an intelligent nation extends its views, and perceiving that till 
greater things not only remain unattained, but lie alſo beyond their reach, through 
the defect of means, they then ſuſpend their endeavours, till either accident, that 
F is, fome unforeſeen change of circumſtances, or, which is the catholic inftru- 
j ment in all national improvements, an augmentation of wealth, removes the de- 


fe, and, reviving their former intentions, puts alſo the ſuceeſtful proſecution ot 
them in their pow:r, 
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Tur commodious communication between the ſever] 
parts of a country by means of public roads, cauſeway: 
where neceſſary, and bridges over intervening rivers, is of tt 
general convenience to the inhabitants, a conſtant ſource of 


opulence, and a ſignal proof of found policy. The Ro— th 
| mans were diſtinguithed by their attention to the ſtraightneſs, ir 
{| ſolidity, and admirable diſpoſition of their larger and their E 
| leſſer roads, which, though uſed for other purpoſes, were r: 
l chiefly intended for military ways; and this wile cecynomy tl 
| | of theirs was carried through all the provinces of their cx. n 
tenſive empire (m). It is hnowever remarkable that ſcarce in v 

| any of the countries they poſſeſſed there are ſtill remaining h 
| more authentic monuments of theſe uſeful and ſtupendous p 
| works than in Great Britain, which with indefatigable pains, t 
| and moſt extenſive learning have been ſtudiouſly traced, ac- n 
| curately deſcribed, and the ſtations on them, with as much t 
| certainty as might be, pointed out by our induſtrious and la- t 
borious antiquaries (n), The Saxons, when they became x 

[ 

| (m) The Roman roads, while yet in a great meaſure entire, appeared of ſu: h | 

| amazing grandeur and folidity, manifeſted ſuch a wonderful ſagacity in the deſign, 2 
K and ſuch prodigious Jahour and expenſe in the execution, that it is no wonder, 10 ; 
the barbarous ages ſucceeding the ruin of that empire, we find theſe noble ard £ 

| ſtately works confidently aſcribed to giants and art magic. The intention of theſe t 
| military ways was worthy of the genius, and expreſſive of the policy, of that p 
N wiſe and potent people, They were ſo many links or lines uniting the province: a 
| to the ſeat of empire. They extended therefore from Roms to the limits, how- { 
ever remote, of her domigions. To form ſome idea of them, the ſhorteſt and 1 

ſureſt method is to conſult the Peutingerian Tables, It is evident from hence, 

that they were very numerous, and the certajnty of this is confirmed by the remain; | 

which are ſtill to be ſeen in many countries, In our own, as Camden ovbſcrvcs, : 

they are moſt viſible, or, in other words, beſt preſerved, and the manner of their 


66 505 


hve hundred and ſeventy- nine miles, the conſtruction of which muſt have aeccl- 
farily conſumed much time, required much toil, and demanded immenſe trea- 
ſures, —(n) Jeffery of Monmouth who tranſlated, and thoſe who give any credit 
to the old Britiſh Hiſtory, aicribe theſe roads to the Kings Molmutius and Belinus, 
who governed here ſome ages, as they ſay, before the coming of J. C+ſar, But 
our moſt ancient and authentic authors, ſuch as Gildas and Beda, affirm, tat 
they were made by the Romans, and they have been very juſtly followed by th: 
learned. Ranulph Higden gives us an accouut of the four great roads, which are 
alſo mentioned in our old chronicles in verſe as well as proſe. Richard of Ciren- 
ceſter, a monk of Weſtminſter, who died about A. D. 1400, though his wor« 
hath been but lately publiſhed, gave another and more copious Itinerary, in which 
he removes the Caſtra Alata from Edinburgh to Inverneſs, which gives a co- ; 
jour to the old notion, that a Roman road once went from Cornwall t“ 
Caithneſs. Our ableſt authors on our antiquities, viz. Leland, Camden, Somner, 
&c, have incidentally treated this ſutjeft, Others have written expreſs comme 
taries on the Itinerary of Antoninus, as Robert Talbot, William Burton, Dr. | 
Thomas Gale, Dean of York, and Salmon's New Survey of England is a took | 
of the ſame nature. The Itinerary was firſt printed in Florence A. D. 1519, 8vo 
So much as regards Britain was publiſhed by Harriſon at the cloſe of his deſcription 
of Britain, A. D. 1587, from MSS. and upon this edition Burton wrote his Com- 
mentary A. D. 1658. F. Jerom Surita publiſhed his correct edition of the whole 
Itinerary, with his learned annotations, Col. Agrip. A. D. 1 oo. 8vo. 
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maſters of the ſouthern parts of this iſle, ſhowed very great 
reſpect to theſe ancient roads, as plainly appears by the names 
they beſtowed upon them, and which are indeed the onl 
names that they are now known by to us, and very probably 
they were not themlelves wanting, in their flouriſhing ſtate, 
in providing in this reſpect for the public convenience (o). 
But the inroads of the Danes, which occafioned fuch gene- 
ral deſolation, had no doubt dreadtu! effects on theſe, After 
that, the Norman conqueſt ſeems to have been attended with 
no more favourable conſequences in reſpect to the trade, than 
with regard to the agriculture of this country. it may be, 
however, that even down to this pericd {ome of the princi- 
pal roads were in tolerable condition, which raight make 
the people leſs anxious about repairing them, or providing 
new. But the long continuance of our civil wars were at- 
tended with {till more fatal effects; and when the nation had 
time to breathe, we find ſome laws were made reſpecting a 
point at all times of ſuch apparent utility, and which, at ther 
period, was become of indiſpenſable neceſſity (p). 

WHEN the interiour peace of this country was reſtored, 
and, in conſequence of 'that, ſome attention ſhown to the 
encouragement of induſtry, the parent of our domeſtic 
trade, as this began to extend, it from thence became re- 
quiſite to take more ſtable methods for a conſtant and regular 
communication, and this at length produced, in reſpect to 

* roads, a kind of ſyſtem, which hath been altered in many 
3 1 as the changes in the times and in the circum- 


ſtances of the people rendered it neceſlary (4). Vet this 
ſyſtem and theſe changes by no means anſwering the ends 
| of 


() The Law De Pace Quatuor Cheminorum, and the appellation ſtill in uſe, 
of the king's highways, ſhow how much they were ancientiy reſpeed, The four 
great roads were, the Foſſe, Watling-ſtceet, Erming or Ermin, called alſo Beling- | 
{treet, and Ikeneld, Ryknild, or Rykeneld-ſ{treet. As to the etymolcyy, extent 
and direction of all which, the learned are in ſentiments much divided. In ther | f 
wars with the Britons, the Saxons commonly occupied Roman camps, When 
they had ſubdued the country, in building their towns they made choice of Ro- 
raan tations, This of courſe preſerved the roads. Theſe and the camps alſo 
wer? in like manner uſed by the Danes, both adding to or altering a little, as 
their fields of battle plainly ſhow, which, when particularly mentioned, appear 
to have been on or near Jome of the Roman roads,—(þp) By the ſtatute of Win- | 
cheſter, in the reign of Edward 1. ſome proviſion is made for the ſecurity of high- i 
ways, by ſuffering no wood to grow within two hundred feet on one fide or other, | | 
that patſengers might.rot be ſurpriſed by thieves, In the time of Henry VIII. 
ſure laws were enacted ſor preſerving and amending cauſeways, and for facilitat- 
ing tbe making new and more commodious roads, by giving to tuch as made them 
!egelly through their own lands the property of the ſoil and in the materials of the 
cid ones, As to the lefſer roads between town and town, they were left to the 
preteRtion of the common law (Knyghton de Eventibus Angliz, ap. x. Sctipt. col. 
i356, 1357,) to which the preſcriptive right of regulation ſtill remains, where not 
expreſsly altered by ſtatute,-(g) The origin of this ſyſtem may be found in Rtat. 2, 
& Þ Phil. & M. cap. 8. The preamble declares, that the roads were tedious and 
np 
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ome to travel in, and dangerous to pailengers and carriages, For the re- 
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of a growing commerce, a new mode was introduced to. 
wards the middle of the laſt century, which hath been ve. 
nerallyfollowed in this, by applying to the legiſlature to ef. 
tabliſh tolls for amending old and making new roads, ſo that 
by a gradual extenſion of theſe, which are called Tux x- 
PIKE Ways, the whole kingdom is become much more 
pervious than it was in former times ; an advantage flowins 
chiefly from theſe taxes, impoſed indeed by parliament, but 
impoſed on a juſt foreſight of the benefits they would pro- 
duce, at the ſolicitation of thoſe by whom they were to be paid 
(r). It was in conſequence of this judicious, tho' expen- 
five arrangement, that our roads became ſafe, ſpacious, and 
have, generally ſpeaking, been kept in good order ; and by the 
perſiſting in this mode, thus recommended by its good effects, 
the LAND-CARRIAGE of this country correſponds at pre- 
ſent in a great degree with its commerce, and as plenty obeys 
the call of induſtry, we find both ſpread by this means into 
almoſt every corner of the iſland. The benefits ariſing from 
theſe improvements are equally numerous and obvious, tho' 
more admired perhaps, at leaſt more conſidered, by foreign- 
ers than by ourſelves, For to ſay nothing of the appearance 
of the country, to which theſe beautiful and commodi- 
ous roads add no ſmall elegance as well as convenience, 
land-carriage, which ariſes ſolely from them, is a matter 
of prodigious importance, if we conſider the amount of 
the ſums it coſts, and at the ſame time advert to the 
circumſtances connected with it (s). Let us, for ex- 


ample, 


medy of this, it is enacted, that in every pariſh, ſurveyors of the highways ſhall 
be annually choſen, and the inhabitants obliged, according to their reſpective pro- 
perties, to find labourers and carriages, for a certain number of days, to work 
thereon, This law was in almoſt every ſubſequent reign reviewed, alt-red, vari- 
ed, added to, or amended, that, to form a juſt notion of the ſubject, required no 
ſmall time, patience, and application, as the reader will perceive, who conſu]:: 
the title of þ;gbepays in Burn's Juſtice. But all theſe acts, for the eſe and bene- 
fit of the nation, are repealed, and the ſubſtance of them all reduced into a fing!e 
ſtatute.— (r) As the great object of the Romans, in their ſtupendous roads and 
cauſeways, was the ſafe and ſpeedy march of their armies, and preſerving a cer- 
tain and conſtant communication between their ſtations, ſo the principal end of 
ours is, the promoting trade, and both I preſume to be equally well calculated for 
the obtaining their reſpecti ve ends. If the ſyſtem, which hath been tated in the 
former note, had anſwered, there had been no need of turnpikes, and it is only 
from the good effects that they have produced we have ſeen them ſpread. The at- 
rention ſhown by the legiſlature, in regulating the commiſſioners and other officers; 
the ſize, extent, and other circumſtances of the roads, the number of horſes, the 
weight of carriages, the breadth of wheels, as well as the rate of tolls, with a 
multitude of other particulars, proves an intention of approaching at leaſt to per- 
fection in the plan. If this is leſs viſible in the execution, it is to be imputed to 
the common frailties of men. Be this as it will, the comparative excellence of 
theſe roads, and the continual advantages flowing from them, inconteſtably prove 
the truth of what has been advanced in the text.—(s) That the produce of land 


carriage, conftant and extenſive as it is, muſt amount in the whole to a prodigious 


fum, is as eaſy to cor prehaud 2s it would be difficult to calculate. But it is never - 
theleſs certain, aa, which 32 of mr: e ]uence to the community, is continually 
increaſing. 
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example, contemplate the ſize and burthen of thoſe numerous 
BRITISH CARAVANS, if the expreſſion may be permitted, 
I mean our STAGE WAGGoONS, which are in conſtant, 
continual, and regular motion from one great town to another, 
and from all of them to the metropolis. Theſe are ma- 
chines of conſiderable price, and are attended with almoſt 
daily expenſe in regard to repairs. Let us likewiſe take into 
view the valuable CATTLE by which they are drawn, and 
which are alſo maintained with care and coſt, ſupplying from 


their employment a very comfortable ſubſiſtence to multi- 


tudes of honeſt and induſtrious families (t). Let us to theſe 


join the numerous, commodious, I had almoſt ſaid magnih- 


cent, IN Ns, on all theſe ſpacious well- frequented roads, which 
we may truly ſay peculiarly diſtinguiſh this country, and 
which at the ſame time maintain and ſupport numbers in dit- 
ferent ſtations (u). To theſe let us add thoſe great Towns 
that are become fo either purely or principally from their 
ſituation on, and the benefits which they derive from, the 
roads that paſs hard-by or directly through them (w). Nei- 
ther muſt we forget the riſe of arts, from the increaſed 


cul- 


increaſing, As convenience ditects, they in ſomic places employ pack-horſes, ſome 
of which carry near a quarter of a tun: in others, carts. Stage-coaches, exclu- 
five of paſſengers, carry a great deal, ſo do many new-invented machines for car- 
rying fiſh, &c. Our ſtage waggons are reſtrained by law to fix horſes, and to a 
lading of three tuns, which ſhows they could carry more. Of all theſe convey- 
ances near ſixteen hundred ſet out from, and of courſe return to London, ſome fix 
times, ſome three, many twice, and almoſt all of them once a week, All this, 
or at leaſt the far greateſt part of this regular and beneficial intercourſe between 
the moſt diſtant parts of this iſland, has ariſen within the compaſs of a century.— 
(:) In caſes of this nature, inſtances only can make things plain. On this head, 
two honourable perſons have obligingly put it in my power to give the following 
authentic particulars. A ſtrong complete ſtage waggon (wood and iron work in- 
cluded) may coſt from fifty to ſeventy pounds. The annual repairs of ſuch a 
waggon may amount from fourteen to twenty pounds. The firſt coſt of eight 
horſes, one hundred and fixty pounds; one and ſometimes two die in a year. 
Harneſs for theſe horſes from fixteen to twenty pounds. Annual repairs at leaſt 
three pounds. A waggon, that is, the bed or body of it, may laſt ſome years ; 
if in conſtant work the expenſe in ſhoeing, feeding, inns, turnpikes, and drivers 
wages, come to twenty pounds a week, It will be evident, from the confideration 
of theſe circumſtances, that all which hath been ſaid in the text is well founded, 


and that land carriage encourages induſtry, promotes circulation, and gives bread 


to many thouſands.—{#) It is a juſt obſervation, that nothing can afford a clearer 
indication of the true ſtate of a country and its inhabitants, than the public 


IN NS. In ſome of the chief cities in Germany and the Low Countries they are 


highly commended; paſſable in France, celebrated at Lyons, plentiful and cheap 
in Swiſſerland, indifferent in Italy, worſe in Spain, and ſtill worſe in Poland, In 
this country they were not formerly what they now are. Buſineſs and pleaſure 
ſupport them, and conſtant emulation hath made them, in moſt, commodious, in 
ſome places ſplendid, In London ſome inns are a fort of magazines and ware- 
houſes, where commodities and manufactures are depofited till fold. In both 
town and country they are large coſtly buildings, pay high rents, and b-fides their 
owners and their families, maintain a very large number of ſervants and de- 
pendants.—(w) The advantages arifing from ſpacious and well-ordered roads 
produced an application for turnpikes, the very expenſe of which 1s an incon- 
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cultivation of lands, rendered eaſy as well as requiſite b 
their means, as the different condition in which they now 
are, to that in which they actually were a century paſt, ſyf- 
ficiently and inconteſtably proves (x). All theſe circum. 
ſtances, duly weighed and maturely meditated upon, fully de- 
monſtrate the rectitude of that principle on which theſe &y_ 
pendous improvements were undertaken, and which do ſo 
much honour to the activity, vigour, and ſteadineſs, with 
which in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time they have been and are ſtil! 
carried on, with ſuch evident advantages to individuals and 
ſuch general credit to the nation. 

AMONGST the almoſt innumerable benefits that have ariſen 
to us from the great and gradual improvement of our public 
roads, there is one that deſerves more diſtin and deliberate 
notice, which 1s the prodigious convenience it affords, for 
the conſtant and regular, as well as quick and certain, cor- 
reſpondence by the PosT (y). This manner of conveyin; 


intelligence 


teſtable proof of their real and permanent utility: The conſtant facility of car. 
riage hath produced manufactures where there were none before, or probably vv+: 
would have been, but from this circumſtance, By this and other benefits ſevers! 
villages have, even within our memory, grown into ſubſtantial town*. Moſt of 
the larger towns are likewiſe increaſed, as is evident from new houſes and addi. 
tional buildings. A regular communication always effects this; we ice it in the 
territories of the Unitec Provinces ; and the accounts we have of Ching will ſeem 
leſs wonderful, if we reflect that in England and Wales we have ſome hundreds cf 
towns on our great roads,—-( x) Ihe facts aſſerted in the foregoing note will ſcarce 
be diſputed, but the inference in the text poſſibly may, Many think the great 
increaſe of towns, and the reigning inclination ot people to refide in them, hath a 
viſible tendency to depopulate the country, and thereby leſſen its produce, But 
whence does this defire of living in towns proceed ? Becauſe induſtry enables 
people in towns to live better. Numbers living better, muſt create an increaſed 
conſumption, But of what? Moft clearly of the produce of the country, If 
therefore the couſumption be enlarged, the cultivation muſt be augmented in pre- 
portion, and thoſe employed therein be conſequently benefited thereby? The voice 
of reaſon ſeems loud, but the language of facts is ſtill louder, All the lands in the 
neighbuurhood cf theſe towns, from which lands the ir/habitants, occaſiona! 
viſitants, and paſſengers, are ſupplied with milk, butter, cheeſe, lamb, matten, 
veal, and beef, are much raiſcd in their value, and not a little improved by 
plenty of manure, which towns conſtantly ſupply. It may be ſaid, this regards 
only paſturage. It would be ſaid with truth, if theſe people ate no bread. Bu: 
by the help of their turnpik: roads, they may receive corn and flour from even 


| diſtant markets,—(y) We find the invention of poſts attributed by Herodotus to 


Cyrus the Great; and his ſucceſſors in the empire of Perſia appointed one hundrez 
and eleven royal ſtations or poſt-houſes, to convey their edicts from, and inteiii- 
gence to, their capital city of Suza, Ihe Greeks and Romans adopted this Periiar 
inſtitution. The noble roads of the latter enabled them to give this uſeful deſięn 
the moſt regular eſtabliſhment. They had inns at proper diſtances, and interme- 
diate ſtages for horſes, and afterwards carriages, Charlemagne ſettled poſts as em- 


perour through all his dominions. Lewis XI. revived them in France, All theſe 


were chiefly, it not wholly, for the ſervice of the prince, and not calculated for 
public benefit. It was ſo when firſt introduced here, and the uſe made of poſt- 
houſes was only to furniſh horſes, the rates of which were in the reign of 
Edward VI. fixed at one penny a mile, In queen Elizabeth's time, Mr. Randolph 
was chief poſt-maſter, I be foteign merghants, however, choſe their own, till, 
falling out amongſt themſelves, the city ditted that queen ty appoint one. N 
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intelligence was adopted many ages ago in other countries, and 
even in our own, but in a very rude and imperfect ſtate, till 
the long parliament in the reign of Charles the Firſt reduced 
into ſome order what had been before a thing of little con- 
ſequence, and, by giving it a regular and uniform eſtabliſn- 
ment, may be ſaid to have ſtruck out the rudiments of what 
it now is (z). This was much improved and legally ſettled 
by parliament ſoon after the reſtoration ; and the ſeveral 
branches of it, foreign as we'l as domeſtic, very judiciouſly 
regulated, and the rates of poſtage adjuſted on moderate 
terms. This method was attended with ſuch beneficial con- 
ſequences, that in the reign of queen Anne this plan, with 
a few alterations, was very prudently extended to all the 
Britiſh dominions in America as well as Europe, the autho- 
rity of the poſt-maſter general in directing the operations of 
ſo vaſt a correſpondence, according to the directions of that 
law, being judged effential to the unity of the Britiſh em- 
pire, and is conſidered, in that light, as cne of the moſt 
memorable acts in our ſtatute book (a). 

In virtue of this well-confidered and judicious eftabliſh- 
ment, the object of this important inſtrument of public 
utility was ſo effectually promoted, that it received continual 
augmentations, eſpecially by the introduction of croſs poſts ; 
and by a law in his preſent majeſty's reign ſome new regula- 
tions were made for rendering the carriage of letters cheaper 


ſome time after the management of cotreſporidetice was in the hands of private 
perſons, who carried it on at their own expenſe, and for their own advantage, — 
(2) In the reign of Charles I. this point came to be confidered in a proper light, 
as a thing that might be rendered beneficial to the crown, aud of iafinite utility to 
the nation, A. D. 16435 he publiſhed a proclamation (Fœdera, xix. p. 649.) re- 
gulating the rates of poſtage, forbidding private poſts, and pointing out what we 
ſtyle the North and Weſt roads, ſo that probably if the troubles had not broke out 
ſoon after, the poſt-office might have been gradually brought into good order. 
A. D. 1644. the parliament, having this matter under their confideration, beſtowed 
the foreign office on the earl of Warwick, and the inland on Edmund Prideaux, Eſq; 
an eminent lawyer, who made great ſavings, and introduced a regular and excellent 
eftabliſhment. About nine years afterwards it was farmed tv Mr. John Manly, and 
when Cromwell was protector he made his ſecretary John Thurloe, poſt-maſter.— 
(a) By ſtatute 12th Car. II. cap. 35. the poſt- office is completely and moſt diſtinctly 
regulated in reference to the rates s well of foreign as inland letters, the revenue 
ariſing from it given to the king, and all private poſits (except the letter carriers to 
the univerſities) abſolutely ſuppreſſed, By Stat, 15 Car. II. cap. 14. the wine- 
licenſe and poſt-office are both ſettled on James duke of York, By Stat. 9 Annz, 
cap. 10, the former laws in reference to poſts are all of them repealed, and a new 
ſyſtem eſtabliſhed through the whole extent of the Britiſh empire, This is put 
under a poſt-maſeer general, who is authorized to appoint poſt-maſters at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, New-York, &c. and through all the provinces on the Continent, and in 
all parts of Scotland, Ireland, and America, and by authority of the parliament 
of Great Britain, the ſame powers requiſite to the execution of his office in 
England are veſted in him and his deputics in al! theſe countries, 
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and more commodious, the prudence of which has been vi. 
ſible in its conſequences, and in the amazing increaſe of cor- 
reſpondence (5). The revenue ariſing from the poſt, the 
conſideration of which is not our preſent concern, though in 
itſelf very conſiderable, is of all others the moſt cheerfully 
paid, on account of the ſingular benefits that attend it. The 
amount of this revenue ſerves as an index to thoſe prodigious 
advantages that from it are derived to the community, and is 
an inconteſtable demonſtration of the otherwiſe inconceivable 
intercourſe carried on with the utmoſt facility, celerity, and 
ſecurity, through the wide expanſe of the Britiſh dominions (c). 
By this alſo, which is an additional emolument to ſociety, a 
large number of perſons in very different fituations of life find 
full employment, and, according to their different ſtations, 


derive from thence a conſtant and ſuitable ſubſiſtence, We 


may alſo, from the ſtate of the poſt-office in ſeveral periods, 
which we can eaſily and certainly know, collect a tolerable 
notion of the comparative progreſs of our induſtry, and 
Commerce (4). A thing of fingular utility in itſelf, and 


which 


) By Stat. 3 Geo, I. cap. 7. aclauſe inthe laſt- mentioned act, directing ſeven 
hundred pounds a week to be paid every Tueſday out of the poſt-office revenue into 
the exchequer, for thirty-two years, is made perpetual, and carried to the general 
tund. The privilege of franking, or exempting their letters from the charge of 
poſtage, had been allowed to members of both houſes of parliament, from the legal 
eſtabliſnment of the poſt- office by warrants from the crown; but was allowed, 
and put under proper regulations, by Stat. 4. Geo, III. cap. 24. In the ſucceeding 
year this important eſtabliſhment was again revived, and improved by Stat. 5. 
Geo. III. cap. 25. This act, proceeding on the baſis of queen Anne's Jaw, ex- 
tends the bounds of the poſt-office in America, reduces and regulates anew the 
rates of poſtage, provides for the ſecurity of all letters and packets intruſted to 
this conveyance, and makes many neceſſary and proper amendments,—{c) The 
Romans, improving on the Perſian model, not only looked upon their capital as 
miſtreſs of the world, to the very limits of which (according to their apprehenſions) 
their roads had been ſtretched. They went yet farther ; they held their whole 
dominions to be an extenſion only of their city, and theſe prodigious military ways, 
no more than ſo many lengthencd ſtreets of Rome. With at leaſt equal propricty 
may this idea be adapted to our own country. By the valour of our people, the 
wiſdom of our counſels, and the bleſſing of providence on both, our empire is as 
extenſive as we need wiſh, through which the directions of government, and the 
applications of ſubjects circulate with regular facility; the correſpondence of all 
who are concerned in commerce is carried on with uniform freedom and certainty ; 
and, whenever diſpoſed to return from her moſt diſtant dominions, the mother 

country communicates to her children all the rights of citizens. Britain there- 
fore is truly, in reſpe to her provinces, the ſeat of empire, the centre of com- 
merce, and the haven of repoſe.—(d) The convenience ot a regular correſpondence 
was abſolutely requiſite to trade, and from thence the condition of the one indi- 
cates in a great degree the ſtate of the other. Some hints on this head ſha!! be 
given; but the accounts of the poſt- office, which would ſet the point in a clear 
light, are not in a private perſon's power, When Mr, Edmund Prideaux was 
inland poſt-maſter, A. D. 1644. he was ſuppoſed to collect about five thouſand 
pounds per annum. The . farmed the poſts, A. D. 1654. to Mr. Manley 
(Scobell. 358.) at 10,0001. After the reſtauration, A. D. 1664. Daniel O Neale, 


Eſq; farmed them (Stat. 15 Car. II. cap. 14.) at twenty-one thouſand five 
hundred pounds, In A. D. 1674 they were let (Chamberlayne's preſent fate) 


at 
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which perhaps, with the ſame clearneſs of evidence, can 
be ſcarce accompliſhed any other way. 

As ſafe and ſpacious roads by land are in many reſpects 
highly commodious, ſo thoſe conveyances, which the Chi- 
neſe call emphatically Water-Ways, are of equal utility and 
convenience, and are even ſuperiour in point of cheapneſs and 
facility. The three famous navigable rivers in South Britain, 
Thames, Severn, and Trent, attorded in all ages ſuch ap- 
parent proofs of this, and the benefits derived from them 
were ſo numerous and ſo obvious, that through a lang ſerics 
of years they were conſidered as abſolutely perfect in their 
natural ſtate, ſo that no farther attention was paid to them, 
than was requiſite to keep them free from encumbrances, and 
for the preſervation of their fiſh, But when the eycs of the 
nation came to be gradually opened in reſpect to commerce, it 
was diſcerned that, fine, pleafant, and profitable as theſe 
rivers were, they might be made ſtill more ſo by the re- 
moving ſome defects (e). This being done with ſucceſs, 
occaſioned a ferious conſideration of the condition which 
other rivers were in, from ſhallows in ſome places, the riſing 
of their beds from injudicious cuts, their being encumbered 
with rocks, ſtones, or rubbiſh, and other natural or acci- 
dental impediments, by which they were rendered unfit for 
navigation. 

TE conſequence of this was, the forming many projects 
tor removing theſe inconvenicncies, as maniteſtly appears by 
various conceſſions from the crown, in order to facilitate ſuch 


at forty-three thouſand pounds, At the acceſſion of king James, A. D. 1685, 
the poſts were eſtimated (Stat. 1 Jac. II. Cap. 12.) at fixty-five thouſand pounds. 
All theſe ſeem to be the net produce. At the revolution, A. D. 1688, the groſs 
amount was ſeventy- ſix thouſand three hundred and eighteen pounds. In A. D. 
1697 it was, according to Dr. Davenant, ninety thouſand five hundred and five 


pounds, In A. D. 1710 the Stat. 9 Annæ ſiys they were one hundred and eleven 


thouſand four hundred and fixty-one pounds, In A. D. 1715 the groſs amount of 
the inland office came to one hundred and forty-five thoufand two hundred and 
twenty-ſ:ven pounds. In A. D. 1744 the ſame amounted to one hundred and 
ninety eight thouſand two hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, But the total grofs 


amount of both inland and foreign offices (which can alone demonſtrate the exten- 


ſion of our correſpondence) was that! year two hundred and thirty-five thouſand 
four hundred and nincty-two pounds; and twenty years after, viz. A. D. 1764, 
the groſs amount was four hundred and thirty-two thouſand and torty eight 
pounds, | 

(e) In order to ſet this in a proper light it will be ſufficient to remark, the 
noble river of Thames was navigable from Lechlade to Oxford; and from Bercot, 
ſeren miles below Oxford, to London, In the time of J-mes J. the removing 
this Nop in the navigation from Oxford to Bercot, whick the growing communi- 
cation by the river rendered very troubleſome, came to conſide red 23 a thing of 
importance, After much deliberation on the means à law was obtained for this 
purpoſe, which however was not carried into execution, But the great utility of 
the meaſure remaining as obvious as ever, «he attempt was renewed, and the 
navigation of theſe ſeven miles gained in vrtue of the powers granted by Stat, 21 
Jac. I. Cap. 32. which hath proved highly beneficial, by bringing the produce of 
everal counties to this mctropolis, ap Making them returns of various neceffaries 
from hence, 


Vor. II, PART. 7 deſigns; 
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deſigns; which however, from a variety of cauſes, were at. 
tended in general with little effect (f). In proceſs of time 
applications of the ſame ſort (for the idea of their expediency 
ſtill ſubſiſted) were made to the legiſlature, and ſeveral law; 
paſſed, and large powers were given for this excellent pur- 
poſe. But even theſe were attended with rather leis ſuccef.; 
than might have been expected, from a concurrence of ſiniſter 
accidents, to ſome or other of which many of theſe well 
intended undertakings were found in their provrefs to be un- 
luckily expoſed (g). But however tome of them happily 
ſuccetded, which, by the local advantages they produced, 
abundantly proved the wonderful utility of ſuch endeavours, 
and were in many other reſpedts attended with t,-: mt be- 
neſicial effects ()). As, upon reviewing then it tems 
highly probable that ſeveral attempts of this kind miſcaii.cd 
from their being prematurely undertaken, before there was a 
ſufficient fund of wealth for tie ſupport of ſuch expenſive 
improvements, the profits of which were in ſome degree 
contingent, and perhaps alſo before domeſtic correipondence. 


(/) There are many inſtances of theſe in the 16th tome of Rymei's Fœdera, 
particularly cne in p. 686, empowering commiſſioners to render the river Wey 
navigable to its fall into the Thames. It is evident from the commiſiion, tha: 
this river had been navigable in former times (which might be the caſe with others) 
but was grown foul and choked at this time, which impediments the commiſſioners 
were directed to remove. This was effectually done through the care and induſtry 
of that eminent and worthy patriot Sir Richard Weſton, of Sutton Place, whom 
we have already celebrated for his excellent treatiſe on Brabant Huſbandry, which 
Samuel Hartlib publiſhed. This hath been exceedingly beneficial to Surry, and tc 
ſome parts of the adjacent counties, but more eſpecially to the ancient town 9 
Guildford, and this contributed to keep up the deſite of improving rivers, not- 
withſtanding tome attempts tailed, —(g) We may collect this from various renewe? 
acts, and others to: enlar;ing the powers formerly granted, Indeed nothing ca: 
be more difficult than to calculate the expenſe w!.ich may be requiſite in ſuch un 
dertakings, in proportion to which the duty or tunnage paid the proprietor or pro- 
prietors is fed. The conſtruction of locks is troubleſome, and at the ſame tim: 
chargeable, ſubject to continual repairs, and, from a variety of cauſes, often un 
certa?n, From hence it hath ſometimes happened, that, aſter an act obtaine. 
it hatn been many years before the werks have been commencea for carrying 1: 
into execution. In the of Worſley Brock in Lincaſhire, for making which 5 
vigable an act paſſed 10 Geo. II. cap, 9. nothing was done at all till the dub. 
of Bridgewater's canal was undertaken, and then this circumſtance being ated !' 
the prearnblz of the act, powers are granted for applying the water of this and ſon: 
other brooks for making and fupporting his grace's then intended canal fron. 
Worſley to Saltord,—(b) In the firſt place, we ought to name the river Lea, con! 
monly called Ware River, which falls into the Thames at Black-wall, and 2: 
this point of light was the firſt river diſtinguiſhed by the care of the legiſſaturt 
See Stat. 13 Eliz. Cap. 18. Beſides this, there are twelve other navigable ſtreanys 
that ſwell this noble raster, and it may be half as many more, which art and ex- 
penſe might allo render navigable, Inſtances of the ſame kind occur in other pari- 
of the kingdom, as of the Avon in the South, which falls into the ſea at Chris 
Church in Hampſhire, The Luz and Wye in the Weft, which fall into th 
Severn, The Aire and Calder in the North, which, after their junction, fal. 
into the Ouſe, and with it into the amber, by which rivers (ſince they were 


rendered navigable) the manufactures of Lads, Wakefield, &c, find a fpecdy, ſafe, 
and ſhort pailage to the port of Hull, 2 e 


had 


_ 
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had acquired ſuch a conſiſtency, as to make plans of tl 
nature appear evidently of ſuch importance us they rea 
were, It is therefore not at all unlikely that ſeveral of then 
may be again reſumed and carried into execution, more cl. 
pecially if we reflect how much better theſe things ate now 
underſtogd, and how many new-invented methods hase bein 
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of late years introduced, Which may bea 
to perfection, or at leaſt to that degree of 
they are capable, 

Bur, beſides theie, there are other conveyances by 


pplied to bring them 
zerfection or which 


— 


that in the light in which they are hure confidered certainly 
deſerve notice. it hath been frequently and very truly ob— 
ſerved, that South Britain may be fo interſccted in ſcven or 
per:iaps more places, by the junction of rivers, as to pro- 
duce a regular inland navigable correſpondence betvecen the 
ports upon the Eaſt and Welt Seas, A thing of ſuch vifible 
importance and utility, and at the fame time to apparently 

# * - wa ] 4 [ „ * * 3 a Ti * 1 * \ 14 26 B. % ; Ip g 7 
practicable, that We may jufty wonder 1t hath conenued 10 
long in contemplation, without being carried into cxccu— 
tion (7). In North Britain, fince this work hath been in 
the preſs, the junction of the Clyde and Forth is actually and 
eſfectually undertaken; and the interſection of that part ot 
the iſland between Inver.ochy and Inverneſs is fo apparently 
feaſible, that, as hath been already ſhown, it might with 
little labour, and at no great expenſe, be at any tne ac- 

, . 78 1 . 

compliſhed (4). In reference to artificial canals, there hass 

(i) The correſpond nee between London and Briſtol being very experuye b, 
land, and tedious by ſea, it was natural to extravour at finding fume means ot 
leſſening at leaſt, if net removing theſe inconveniencies, -- In order to this, it was 
propoſed to make nit of the Avon which runs to Briſtol, and the Feonact «high 
falls into the Thames ; but it daes not appear this ever went farther. than Ipecuz2- 


— 


— 


tion. In the reign of Charles II. a bill W:15 bronght into the Houſe f common N 
to unite, by a new: cut from Lechlade, the Thames with tle Avon tliat pale: 
through Bath. Captain Varranton propoſed; the ſame; thing, by umting the 
Thames Lv the Charwell, to the Avon by the Stour, and ſo tothe Severr, with 
only eight miles of land atriage, It ſeemed: neceflary to mention ih. ſe- bec tue ik 
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when, in conſeauence of a method to be hereafter explatncd, a commugicatzan 
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ſhall be accompliſhed between Hull, Liverpool, and Driſol. For, in tat Cates 
me luch communication by waer will be necoinry to maintein that 1intercecutrles 


betwe 11 the midland cromult; Ss and the cavil 115 * Hie 1 28 of 15 e it CON: CUUERTE 10 " 
* . * 3 = 72 KL W 5 k 
both.— (4) It is not to be doubted that theſe ditect canals. between the two ſeas 


will be of great and general ve. That which is now carrying en between the 
Forth and Clyde will, in its pregree, as well as when finiſhed, evince this. The 
number of p-ople employed in the work muſt occaſion a great confurpticn, aud of 
courſe encourage the rain; proviſions, to the no ſmall emolument of the tands 


: holders. hey will receive @ confideratiun for cutting through their lands ;, in : 
: other words, a premium for ſuffering their eſtates to be improve l. By the very ; 
; cutting, the various ſtrata will be mae known, ani probe ly feve al valuable | 
; foſſils diſcovered, that otherwiſe would never have been dilclo{ed, Many be | 
; come as labourcrs, will ſettles there and become inhabitants; and the ſums of j 
f money which this great work will cott, muſt be ſpent in and griduol.y circulate | 


through this country, which will have a very viſible as well as beneficial effect on 
the lands and the people by that time it is FEniſhed, A circumſiance of prodigious 
conſequence, conſidered in a national light, as it will put it immediately and 
effeQtuaily in their power to impiove all the local advantages this canal muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce. | 
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been ſeveral, and thoſe too very conſiderable in this country, 
made at different times, for different purpoſes, and by dif- 
ferent nations, As for inſtance, Cardike or Caer Dike by 
the Romans; moſt probably in the days of Agricola, fort! 
miles in extent, connecting the rivers Nyne and Witham, 
which the remains of it, ſtil} viſible, ow to have been 
twenty yards in breadth, and which ſerved for conveying 
corn and other proviſions between their ſtations in Northamp- 
tonſhire and Lincolnſhire (1). Offdike or Offa's Dike, made 
by the Saxons from Briſtol to Cheſter, of which there are 
allo ſome remains, generally ſuppoſed to have been for de- 
tence againſt the Britons, but which poſſibly might ſerve for 
other purpoſes alſo. Foſſdike, cut in the reign of Henry 
the Firſt (if in truth it was not part of the Cardike) for the 
opening a communication between Lincoln and York, by 


the TI rent and Humber, which canal, now ſtyled a river, is 
about ſever. miles in extent (m), 


. 


ADD to theſe, as we may very juſtly, the more modern 
navigations through the Fens, which are large, commodious, 
and extenſive, of the ſame kind with thoſe in Holland, of 
ſome canals in France, and even of thoſe in China, though 
inferiour more eſpecially to the laſt, the greateſt part of the 
traffic of that mighty empire being carried on, and that too 

with much facility and ſafety, by theſe WATER RO ADS () 


If 


6 


(1) What is ſaid of this noble canal, which does ſo much honour to the Romans, 
in the text, is from Moreton's Natural Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, p. 513—515. 
But the very ingenious Dr. Stukeley, in his Medallic Hiſtory of Carauſius. p. 123, 
125, 133, 149, 160, 168, 188, 198, 202, gives a much larger, and which 
ſeems to be no improbable, account of this Roman canal, which he thinks derives 
its name from Carauſius, not from his making, but repairing, ſcouring, and en- 
larging it. According to this gentleman, he founded the city of Granta, out of 
which Cambridge aroſe, and, beginning a canal. from thence, joined it to this, 
and brought down thereby prodigious quantities of grain; from the fertile corn 
counties, for ſupplying the garriſons. He alſo maintains, that he continued it on 
from Lincoln to Torkſay, where falling into the Trent, the navigation was carried 
to the very extremity of the Roman province. Though the greateſt part of this 
canal be either filled or grown up, yet in ſome places it is ſtill viſible and full of 
water, the raiſed road running by it is alſo very apparent. This affair, to which 
our old antiquaries were ſtrangers, deſerves to be more exactly inquired into. — 
(m) It did not ſeem neceſſary to take notice in the text of thote artificial creeks 
made by cuts into rivers, as at Beverley in Yorkſhire, becauſe of this we have al- 
ready ſpoken, vol. I. p. 174, 175, or of that at Chicheſter, which is exceedingly 
convenient to this ſmall neat city, which carries on a very great trade in grain, and 
in ſome years hath exported thirty thouſand quarters. 1 will take this opportunity 
of adding, that a propoſition was once made to the city of York, of reſtoring 1i- 
ancient honour to the ſea-port, by cutting a ftraight and capacious canal into th- 
Humber, through which veſſels of conſiderable ſize might have come up from 
the ſea directly, which muſt have been highly advantageous in many reſpects to 
this ancient, famous, and well-ſeated city, which certainly deſerves to be em- 
belliſhed and improved, as well as reſpected and admired.— (n) As our great roads 
over all Europe came in the place of military ways made by the Romans, ſo thei: 
canals ſerved as medels for ours. Suetonius (in Claudio, cap, i.) ſpeaks in ad- 
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If therefore we have been later in more generally adopting 
this mode, it may be aſcribed to a variety of cauſes ; tucn 
as our having many other ways of communication, leſs 
adapted to thote regions, our country being not of ſo large 
extent as to render this method indiſpenſably neceflary, and 
the cutting ſuch paſlages through the Jands of private perſons 
being leſs agreeable to the nature and ſpirit of our govern- 
ment. But when, through an alteration in the {tate of our 
trade, our manufactures, and our circumſtances, ſuch com- 
munications appeared to be really neceflary, there could no 
reaſonable doubt be entertained of their being found exceed- 
ingly practicable, as very few improvements have been made 
in other parts of Europe, which, under propcr management, 
ſupported by ſteady perſeverance, we have not been able to 
introduce here, and this very often with ſuperiour advantages 
to thoſe which were our models. A circumſtance thai ought. 
to be ever remembered as a juſt and rational encouragement 
to new undertakings of every kind, provided they are of 
national utility (). 

THESE obſcrvations are exceedingly material to the form- 
ing diſtin and accurate notions of our lateſt improvements, 
which can never be obtained but by conſidering maturely 


miration of the canal made by Druſus, which diverted the waters of the Rhine 
into the Vſſel. The junction of the Meuſe and Rhine, by a canal twenty-three 
miles in length, was made by Corbulo (Tacit, Annal. Lib. xi.) to avoid a paſſage 
by ſea, and at the ſame time to employ the troops. Hence theſe water-communt= 
cations have been ſo much eſteemed and practiſed in the Low Countries and the 
United Provinces, where the making and management of them is perfectly well 
underſtood, In France the Canal of Briare unites the Loire and the Seine. lt is 
thirty-three miles in extent, and is of great utility in facilitating the correſpondenc? 
of the capital with the provinces, to their mutual benefit. It was begun in the 
reign of Henry IV. and finiſhed under the direction of cardinal Richelieu. 1: 
hath forty-two locks, for paſſing each of which the proprietors receive a ſmall 
duty, which is doubled or even trebled in exigencies of ſtate, and the advanced 
duties let to farm for the benefit of the crown, The canal of Orl-ans joins the 
ſame rivers, but it is ſhorter, and hath only twenty locks, Almott every city and 
great town in China, not immediately ſeated on a lake, a civer, or a canal, hath a 
navigable cut into one or other of them, by which they are plentifully ſupplied 
with fiſh and all kinds of water fowl, and have a cheap and conftint communi— 
cation with their ncighbours. The grand canal which paſſes from Canton to Pekin 
in a ſtraight line, is upwards of eight hundred miles in length, having ſeventy-five 
locks, and forty-one Boe cities on its banks, The emperour hath near ten thouſand 
veſſels thereon, for tranſporting proviſions, manufactures, and the tributes of the 
provinces to his courts. Kircheri Chin. Illuſtr. lib. v. Navaret. lib, i. cap. 10, 
Le Comte, tom. i. p. 150. Gemelli Carreri, lib, i. c. 5. Du Halde, tom. 3:, 
p. 186.— (e) Innumerable inſtances might be produced in ſupport of this propos. 
ſition. In reſpect to minerals, a premium brought to Light Cobalt, which, without 
a premium, heth been alſo diſcovered in North Britain, It was a reproxch caſt on 
this country, that it would not produce hops or corn in plenty. Expciiznce ſhow:, 
without cauſe, It was ſaid a century and an half ago, that we could have no goo.) 
horſes; we have now as fine a breed as any in Europe. In the former note wi have 
enumerated moſt ſorts of water communication, and in the courle of this chapte: 
it will manifeſtly appear that we have already many, and may have them 2!l, fo i 
as is expedient for the ſize and condition of this country. It is indeed true, that 


canals for carrying on inland navigation are new and lately introduced, „ ag not to 
warrant great commendatione, but the proſpect is fair, and why fnoutd we not 
enjoy it? 


che 
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the natures of them reſpectively, the time wherein, and the 
circumſtances under which, they were entered upon or ac- 


complithed ; for theſe will ſet many things in a clear and true 


point of light, which muſt have been otherwiſe left in ob- 
ſcurity, for want of room to enter into long diſcuſhons, by 
theſe means rendered unneceſſary, becauſe every reader's own 
reflection will point out ſuch cauſes as muſt effectually an- 
ſwer that end (5). The ſuperiority of water over land 
carriage, where the former is entirely free and perfect in its 
nature, is ſo great, that it was never diſputed; and to the 
advantages ariting from this alone feveral places owe that 
flouriſhing ſtate in which they are and have been for ages, 
the uſe of this navigation being at all times ſelf-evident. 
But the transferring theſe benefits, though in ſomewhat an 
inferiour degree, t. rivers not navizable in a ſtate of nature, 
could be no otherwiſe effected than by the interpolition of 
art, invited thereto from the views of utility and protit (4), 
The Fen navigations were in a great meaſure the rejult of 
ſituation, and perhaps, from that circumſtance, held to be im- 
practicable in any other, We have however of late ſcen, ns 

ath happened indeed in other caſes, that this was not a 
well-founded concluſion (7). 


U 


(It hath, been already remazked, that one kind of induſir:, and ore ſpecles 
of Improuvement, makes way for anotlier. When property was renderte toon 
agriculture became an art, which was a drudgery betore. When intereſt * 
of uſury, trade reared its head. As the rate of intereſt was reducec, it began ts 
expand. As wealth ditfuſed, manufactures were every where introduced; but they 
continued only to creep, till credit gave them wings. Commerce ſpread abrou 
plantations were ſeitied, Britain took the lead. She defended the liberttes 
Europe, the nations confided in her public faith; ker empire grew, her trail 
extended with it, Induſtry, increaſing, required freſh aids. New ports were op2acc. 
old ones improved, th-i: demanded new roads; and national vigour il] ſwellny, 
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inland naigations are become neceſſary to promote univerſa! connexion. thra ug 
the ſyſtein.— (2) Thbete cannot be always intimately and effectualiy united, Wie! 
a river is rendered fo far navigable, as that vefiels lagen can paſs through itz and 
the freight and lock duties are confiderably interior in their amount to land car- 
riage, proptir ors ſeldom incline to ſpend more money to render the patTape (eve 
where that is practicable) ſtill more commedious, which would be neverthelc: 
advantageous to the public. This, as things Rand at preſent, is an evil that {: arcs 
admits of remedy, On the other fide, public ben fit is ſo much the object of tl 
logifature, thartheguticsartoften io limited, as to conſtrain the provrietor nt 
carry lis improvements beyond what thoſe duties will bear, and from one or other gt 
theſe many of thoſe defects ariſe, which ere, though very unjuſtly, charged in genre) 
„pon river Navigations,—(r) In China they have a tradition, that in very carly ag, 
their whole country was overflowed, drained by dint of labour, a great part of the water 
either confined to lakes, or carried into the ſea, and the reſt diſpoſed in the cane“ 
which inter ſect that empire. In the United Provinces the ſame cauſe hatn pro- 
duces the tame effects, in reſpect to dikes and canals, In Ircland they alſo bases 
tradition, that the marſhes aroſe there from an extravaſation of rivers, Whic“ 
renders improvements of this kind very eafy in that iNand. This, being vifibiy th: 
caſe likewiſe in our fens, might very well zſtabliſh an opinion, that only ſoc 2 
eil was capable of ſuch communications; and this cnc2 prevailing prevents. 
any attempts in our inland counties to procure cunveniences, of the want of Ve. 
Lei: inhabitants were however ſufficiemiy ſenfble, 
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A NoBLEMAN of the firſt rank formed a Ceſion of 
making a canal from Worſley Bridge to Manchefter, 1n the 
county of Lancaſter, for the carrying thither his coals; 
which not being barcly for his own, but alto for the public 
benefit, an act of parſiament paſted Anno Domini 1759, 
to enable him to undertake this work, with all the proper 
clauſes for ſecuring the advantages that had been propoſed 
to the community. After the canal was actually begun, it 
was thought practicable to carry it over the river well upon 
arches, and ſo over Traftord Moſs to Longford Bridge, which 
made another act neceilary ; and ſuch a law being o tained, 
this ſtupendous work was carried into eftectual exec..tion (s), 
The value of this moue of navigation came from thence to 
be better underſt,od, and the very extenlive uſes to which it 
might be applied were more clearly comprehended. In con- 
ſequence of theſe diſcoveries it was determined to carry the 
duke of Bridgewater's canal-over rhe rivers Merſey and 
Bolland, and to continue it to that part of the river Merſe 
over againſt the Hemp ſtones, in the county of Cheſter, where 
that river is naturally na.igav»le, and the paſſage conſequently 
open to Liverpool. The powers requiſite for the perform- 
ance of this made a third act neceſſary, which, upon the 
petition of the inhabitants of tne country through which the 
propoſed canal was to pals, and who were to be henefhted b 
it, was likewiſe obtained, the duke taking upon himſeif the 
whole expenſe, and this without Cemanding any augmenta- 
tion of tunnage (t). 


THIS 


() We owe many of our national benefits to happy experiments, and the con- 
ſequences that have unex pectedly followed them; and we might have owed more, 
if all our artiſts had been endowed with Mr, Brindl:y's ſagzcity, and their patrons 
with the perſeverance au public. ſpirit of the duke of Bridgewater, 1 he or: 
ginal ſcheme of the canal was, to carry it fron Wortley to Salford near Man- 
chefter, both on the ſame fide of the river Irwell, as the tirft att of parvament 
thows. But when this deſign was changed, and the ſecond act obtained r (an 
rying the canal over the river by Barton Bridge, bien implied A 11 CENiTY-4 r 
raifing the low ground to preſerve the level, and to Carry the Canal over TOacs, and 
in a variety of directions, it was by the people in the country genciaily concluded 
impracticable. But when, by reſources equally fingular and extrayrdinary, this 
was effected, and the canal procceided in ſpite of ail obſtructions, they changed 
their ſentinwnts, and rightly concladed, that by a due application of fill, labour, 
and expenſe, a canal might be carried on through every kind of {uil, to any ex- 
tent, aa without danger of meeting any inſurmountable vbltacle,—(t) Upen pe- 
ruſing this act it will appear, that, in granting pw crs to his grace, the leovilature 
kept public Uility in view, and provided that all the benefits propoſed by this 
new navigation thould be effectually fecured, Strict regard is pid to private 
property, proper means aſtizned ſor {peedy decifion in Caſe of any diſputes, and, 
which det-rves particular notice, the completion ct the work is limiied to a ſhort 
term. I: is alerted, that two thouſ:nd tun of goods went, aunualiy by Jand-Car- 
riaze from Liverpool to Mancheſter, at the rate of between thirty and forty ſhil- 
lings per tun, that is, to the amount of at leaſt three thouſani pounds per annum, 
On the duke's canal they maſt be carried for fix {hillings, freight and tunnage in- 
culed, that is, the whole for fx hundred pounds. The firſt Lend of this canal 
vaſſing in the neighbourhood ot Altrincham in Cheſhire, ſaves the carrizge of 
34% ant other heavy 70045 thir can nilce by land through V<IyY bad roads. By 
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THr1s unexpected extenſion of the canal, which, from + 
thing of private convenience, was now become a work of 6 
pics, public utility both to Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, very 
naturally excited a ſpirit of emulation in the inhabitants o 
the adjacent counties; the trading and manufacturing part 
of which, eſpecially, ſaw the importance of this new water- 
carriage, they felt their own wants, and, after mature con- 
{ideration, conceived they might in the ſame way he re- 
lieved. This, upon due deliberation, produced an applica- 
tion to parliament for the powers they judged neceſſary for 
cutting a navigable canal from Wildon Bridge in Derbyſhire, 
to run Weſtward into Staffordſhire, and then, proceeding 
North, to join the duke's canal at Preſton Bridge, and to ter- 
minate therewith by falling into the Merſey at Runcorn Gap 
in Cheſhire (). An act accordingly paſſed for this purpoic 
Anno Domini 1766; and the very ſame year, ſo prevalent 
was the defire of promoting theſe inland navigations, that an 
act likewiſe paſted for the making another canal from between 
Bewely and Tillon Brook in Worceſterſhire to Haywood 
Mill in Staffordſhire. By theſe canals a conjunction will be 
effected between the Severn and the Trent, and of both 
with the Merſey, ſo that conſequently a communication will 
be opened between the ports of Briſtol, Liverpool, and Hvll{w). 


A ſcheme 


the act, all manure ſor lands, and all materials for mending public roads, are ex- 
empted from tunnage, Theſe circumſtances ſhow ſome ct the advantages accruing 
to the public from this new navigation. —(«) One cannot expect clearer evidence, 
in confirmation of what hath been advanced, as to the facility of introducing any 
national improvements into this country at preſent, than the concerting and un- 
dertaking this (commonly Ryled earl Gower's) canal, It concerns immediately the 
three counties of Derby, Stafford, and Cheſter, opens a communication witli 
Lancaſhire, and may, though remotely, influence the trade of other counties. I“ 
was ſeveral years in contemplation, and after repeated ſurveys two of the ableſt 
Judges declared, that no tract of land in this kingdom was fitter for inland navi- 
gation 3 that it could not be any where ſo beneficial, or ſo convenient for eſtabliſh- 
ing a communication between the Eaſt and Weit Seas, It was effectually to an- 
ſwer all and each of theſe important ends, that it was reſolved to begin in the open 
navigation of the Trent, and to terminate in like manner in the tide-way of the 
Merſey. By theſe means the canal is protracted more than one hundred miles, aud 
carried through a diverſity of foils with incredible labour, It is ſaid Mr. Brindle; 
undertakes to purchaſe the lands, conſtruct locks, make towing paths, and erect 
bridges, at ſeven hundred pounds a mile, to Hare Caſtle, where the piercing a 
mile through a hill will demand ten thouſand pounds, and a thouſand pounds a 
mile will be required for the reſt of the canal. Taking therefore into our view 
the 1mportant purpoſes to be obtained, the great extent of the work, and the im- 
menſe expenſe which muſt attend the execution of it, one may reaſunably hope 
what hath been ſaid above will be fully juſtified, —(wv) It is ſaid in the text, that 
the ſpirit of emulation which produced what 1s called earl Gower's canal was na- 
tural, as having been long the ſubje& of ſpeculation, and which the duke's un- 
dertak ing ſully proved might be, if properly ſupported, leiſurely carried into ex- 
ecution. But the reſolution of joining to this only intended canal another of 
half the extent from the Severn, was ſingular and extraordinary; a true feature 
of that magnanimity and ſpirit of enterpriſe which are eſſential to the Engliſh 
nation, and to which ſo many great things in the courſe of this work have been 
jv$1y aſcribed. They ſaw diſtinctly the motives on which this extenſive and expenſive 


_ Aefign was undertaken, they judged from the alacrity of the ſubſcribers it would be 


vigorouſly 
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A ſcheme that would have been thought, and perhaps would 
have been found impracticable in the preceding century, and 
which, all its circumſtances conſidered, muſt appear aſtoniſh- 
ing to our poſterity. Theſe prodigious works, now in a train 
of execution, ſhow that we ought not to deſpair of things ot 
great national utility, though they may long dwell in the 
mind, or only float upon the tongues of men. It proves 
that a ſingle vigorous attempt will do much more than the 
moſt ſerious or even the moſt concluſive arguments. For 
facts ſpeak to the ſenſes and to the feelings of mankind, as 
well as to their reaſon. As ſoon, therefore, as it appeared 
that an eaſy and commodious paſſage could be opened be- 
tween Mancheſter and Liverpool, all diffidence and all diffi- 
culties vaniſhed, Surveys were immediately directed ; and 
as ſoon as they were perfected fubſcriptions cheertully fo]- 
lowed ; the nobility and gentry expreſſing the warmelt zeal 
in riſking their private property for the public ſervice, 
But then this zeal was according to knowledge; they were 
clearly convinced of the utility of the undertaking; and 
they law, without ſuffering any uneaſineſs, that time, la- 
bour, and expenſe, muſt purchaſe them thoſe benefits this 
new navigation was to beſtow ; and therefore, what in days 
of leſs induſtry, leſs commercial ſpirit, and, Jet us add, leſs 
opulence, would have been held infuperable obſtacles, did 
not at all deter them from purſuing ſo great and to glorious a 
deſign. 

WHAT the actual advantages that will be derived from 
theſe canals, when finiſhed, may be, time and experience 
only can determine; but upon what reaſonable expectations 
they have been ſo ſteadily as well as ftrenuouſly ſupported, 
it is incumbent upon me to report, in order to juſtify the pains 
taken about them in this work (x). It is a vaſt tract of coun- 


try 


vigorouſly carried on; and they clearly comprehended all the conſequences that 
would attend its being completed, They therefore very prudently contrived to 
loſe no time in beginning a canal of communication, by which they might parti- 
cipate in all theſe advantages, and at the ſame time, to this free intercourte between 
Liverpool, Mancheſter, and Hull, add an open navigation through Staſſordſhire 
end Worceſterſhire, by the Severn, to the opulent port of Briſtol.— C) In re- 
ſpe& to inland navigations, they are entirely artificial, whereas rivers made navi— 
gable are only ſo in part. For this reaſon the former are more expenſive, amount- 
ing ſometimes to upwards of a thouſand pounds a mile, and therefore great circum- 
ſpection is requiſite in the choice of the grounds through which they are to paſs, 
It is alleged in their favour, that they are carried on more direcly, by which be— 
comes the paſſage ſhorter; that they are free from currents, exempt from floods, 
are not impeded by ſhallows, which renders the navigation more regular and cer- 
tain; that fewer locks are requiſite z and that the ground for them may be more 
properly choſen, by which delay is avoided, and that horſes draw boats cn them 
with expedition and with eaſe, In reſpect to what is called Earl Gow- 
er's canal it is propoſed, that it ſhall be twelve feet wide at bottom in moſt pla- 
ces three feet, at the fords no more than thirty inches deep. The boats to be ſe- 
venty feet in length, fix in breadth, and to draw near thirty inches water, 
Theſe veſſels will carry about twenty tuns; and are ſo conſtructed, as, by the ſhift- 
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try through which they are to paſs, and not barely one or 
two, but ſeveral counties that are to ſhare. the benefit of 
them, with this remarkable circumſtance in their favour, 
that in no part of this noble iſland could ſuch a communica- 
tion be of more uſe, the number conſidered of large, and 
many of them manufacturing, towns in its vicinity (/. All 
Kinds of proviſions, out more eſpecially grain, will by their 
means be rendered cheaper, and cept to a more cqual price, 
For by furniſhing manure trom great diſtances at a low rate, 
and piving a quick carriage even to remote markets, the 
canal will excite an active {pirit of cultivation, and the cer- 


tainty of obtaining a ſpeedy ſupply at a ſmall expenſe will 
render an unreaiunable riſe of corn, where it has been in 
times paſt frequently and fatally experienced, for the ſuture 
na great meaſure impraciicable, Many bulky, but at the 
lame time very uſeful commodities, ſuch as flint, free, lime, 
mill, grinding, and paving ſtones, marl, ſlate, coals of dit- 
ferent kinds, marble, alabaſter, iron ore, will find a much 


eaſier and cheaper paſſage, and of courſe reach many more 
and thoſe too better markets, than they can be carried to, 
circumitanced as they are at preſent, 


FREQUENT additions will probably be made to theſe na- 
tural riches from the diſcoveries that mult ariſe from the cut- 


ting through a variety of ſoils in the progreſs of this great 
work, {ome initances of which have occurred already, Be- 
ſides, the ſtaples of theſe ſeveral counties may be carried far- 
ther, in greater quantities, and be notwithſtanding aftorded at 
lower rates, ſuch as timber from different parts of Lanca- 


ing the rudder, to ſail with either end foremoſt. As to equipage, a man, a boy, 
and an horſe, are to belong to each boat; and as the canal will be ſupplicd only 
with water ſufficient for the navigation, held up by locks, and without ftream, 
the horſe will without difficulty draw a boat, and occaſionally two or three ct 
them. From this account, the real advantages which will attend this new mods 
of conveyance, more eſpecially for heavy, cumbrous, and yet cheap commodities, 
is ſufficiently apparent. (y) The account of theſe canals in the text will not con- 
vey 4 proper idea of their utility, without taking in the feaſibility and facility of 
their ext-nfion, upon which it in a great meaſure depends. In order to compre- 
hen this clearly, we muſt re. olle&t the grand canal of China, the nobleſt model 
of inland navigation in the world. The primary object of that is, connecting 
Canton with the capital; but what render it of univerſal benefit are, the cuts 
made into it from every city and great town, Our cenals, as deſcribed in the text, 
ſhow that their primary object of opening an inland communication between Brit- 
to}, Liverpool, and Hull, ſo long wiſhed and ſo little expected but forty years ago, 
will, when they ſhall be completed, be abſolutely attained, A thing no doubt of 
very fignal and national importance, which will, notwithſtanding, be in its value 
very much enhanced by the canals joining theſe from numerous trading and ma- 
nuſagturing towns, ſome of which are mentioned above, all of them ſtanding in 
necd of tuch a conveyance to one or more of theie poits, and whica muſt receive 
infinite bener't by ſo cheap, ſo eaſv, ſo commodious, fo certain, and ſo regular a 
corre{pUr tence with each other. With great reaſon, therefore, have the gentle- 
men of Staſforiſhire celled their canal THE TruNK, in alluficn to the numerous 
branches that are exp*Cted to ſpring from it. But, befides theſe, may we not, 
without pretending to ſce far into futurity, conjecture that this ſpirit of improving 
by inland canals will ſpread into ſeveral other parts of this iſſand? ; 
ſhire, 


z 
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ſhire, the falt and cheeſe of Cheſhire, earthen-ware from 
Staffordſhire, numerous articles from Birmingham, and all 
the various manufactures from Mancheiter and otger piaces, 
will be relieved from a variety of impediments under which 
they have hitherto labourcd. Raw materials 
ſort will be conveyed with much more eaſe and expedi- 
tion to the ſeveral towns whee they are wruught up, 
and, when manufaciured, will with like facility be carri- 
cd to the ports from which they arc uſu: ly ihipped, ei- 
ther coaſt-ways to different parts 0: tnis, or into other 
countries. "Thus agricultuke, m- nulactures, domeſtic trade, 
foreizn commerce, and every ſpecies of induhry ſubſervient 
to all theſe, will be evidently and in an high ds gree promoted 
by this inland navigation, to ſay noch ot the numbers 
who will live and be comfortably ſubitited by it. It muſt 
however be acknowledged, that ſomce objections have been 
made again! it, and ſome ſuſpicions ſuggeſted, as to ingonve-— 
niencics with which it may be attended 2). [t is but juſtice 
to oblerve, that theſe are in their nature far nor uncei tain, 
and at the ſame time of much leſs conſequenca, than the be- 
neſits that have been before ſtated, nor would it be at all im- 
pcſhble to find remedies for them, even it they ſhouid tap- 
pen. 


of every 


Ix the proſecution of thoſe numerous imp"o ovements that 
have been made in the two laſt centurics, 1 ey initruments 
and a vaſt variety of . became neceſtary, and many 
ln h haie been invented which have been here and clicwhere 


(=) A ſhort view of the moſt conſiderable of theſe objections, and the anſwers 
given to them, ſeem requiſite to the letting this important objeet in a proper point 
of light, It is ſaid, that cutting theſe canals, and thereby dividing cultivated 
lande, as well as in other reipects, 15 un injury to private property. Jo this it 
might be anſwered, that under all goverments private intereſt muſt give way to pub- 
lic utility. But more ſatisfactory aniwers in this cate may be given, Private 
intereſt is here conſulted in the very mesſure purſued for promoting public 
utiliiy. A ſenie of this produced the etitions an which it is founded, and 
the ſubſcriptions by Which it muſt be premotcea, en are not apt to miſtake their 
own intereſts, and never concur delli\-eratuly in hurting them. Beſides, compenſa- 
tions are provided, and every limitation on tae powers inſerted in the acts, that 
could be deviſed, to prevent grievances in this particular, It is alleged, that by 
this very cutting much land is waſted and deſtroyed. 


Let us fee how far this 15 
fo unded. 


A mile of canal takes up an acre and an halt; a canal of an hundred 
miles, one hundred and fitty acres, which is leſs than a quarter ot a mile ſquare, 
It is believed it will very much diminiſh land carriage. To thoſe who think the 
nation ſuffers by our keeping too many hories, this will appear an advantage; thoſe 
whothink otherwiſe, may doubt as to the fact. They will own, that, in the firit 
inſtance, land carriage between places ſeated on canais will be diminiſhed 3 but as 
the trade of theſe places will be increaſed, the land carriage from thoſe to places 
not ſeated on canals muſt increaſe with it; in what proportion, time only can de- 
termine. It is ſuggeſted, it may interfere with river navigation. But this can 
happen but ſeldom, and only by being cheaper, which1s an advantage to the public. 
It is not however impoſſible that means may be found to improve ſome ot the le 
river navigations, ſo as to prevent this inconven ience. Laſtly, it is apprehend ed the ſe 
inland navigations may hurt the coaſt trade. Ihe event may prove the very fe- 
verfe, becauſe by them great quantities of commodities w: be conveyed to the 
ſea-ports, and of courſe they muſt be ſent to forcign countries, Which will increaſe 
gur commerce, Og coat-wiſc to di ſferent parts of our wn. 


en ployed 
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employed with ſo much ſucceſs, as to raiſe the character of 
our artiſts to the greateſt height over all Europe. Our im- 
plements in agriculture are not more ingenious in their con- 
ſtruction, than ſtrong, neat, and accurate in their executi- 
on, ſo as to be admired and imitated by foreigners, where. 
ever that ſcience, of ſuch general utility, is encouraged and 
eſteemed (a). What is now ſtyled the new Huſbandry, and 
which has exerciſed the thoughts and pens of the ablett au- 
thors abroad, was the invention of a practical farmer here, 
In regard to carriages alſo, we at, leaſt equal other nations in 
the beauty, lightneſs, and convenience of ſome, in the 
ſtrength, utility, and ſkilful contrivance of others, ſuited 
for all the purpoſes in which they can be uſed either for plea- 
ſure or profit. In regard to thoſe machines which act by cit- 
cular motion, it is thought the Dutch excel in ſome kind 
of wind mills ; but in „ <p: to thoſe moved by water, for 
preparing metals which are to be uſed in different manufac- 
tures, as well as in ſuch as are uſed in thoſe manufactures of 
different ſorts, we ſucceed better than moſt of our neighbours 
by their own confeſſion (b). In the the ſeveral curious and 
arduous contrivances requiſite in the managment of mines 
we have little reaſon to envy them, though theſe are allowed 
to be things in their own nature of the utmoſt difficulty, and 
where there is the greateſt neceſſity for abridging labour, which 


(a) As there are a great variety of ſoils in this country, ſo very different ploughs 
have been invented ſuited to this difference in ſoils, which hath been of general 
utility in huſbandry, and is one great reaſon why, in proportion to its extent, we 
have in this kingdom more cultivated land than in any other part of Europe. On 
this account ſeyeral of them derive their names from the places where they are 
moſt in uſe, ſuch as the Colcheſter, Lincolnſhire, and Suſſex ploughs, as alſo the 
Caxton or Trenching plough drawn by twenty horſes, But the moſt common are 
the dray, ſingle and double-wheeled ploughs, and the four-coultered plough, accu- 
rately deſcribed and highly commended by the celebrated Tull. The ſame may be 
faid of our harrows, hoes, ſpades for teveral uſes, &c. Yet we are ſtill much 
ſhort of abſolute perfection, ſince the worthy author of the eſſays on huſbandry 
gives deſcriptions and figures of ſeveral inftruments which might be introduced 
F from other countries, and ſome old ones, which, having been inadvertently diſuſed, 

3 deſerve therefore to be revived, The ingenious Mr. Young, in his excellent Far- 

4 mers Letters, delivers his thoughts on the ſame ſubject with equal intelligence and 
| public ſpirit,—(b) As metals are amongſt the ſtaple commodities of this country, 
4 no {kill or pains have been ſpared in contriving and improving machines for re- 
1 | | ducing them into forms fit for ſale and uſe. Of theſe we may reckon the ſtamp- 
1 ing mill for tin ore, the forging mills for making large iron bars, the ſlitting mills 
for dividing theſe ; braſs battery works; plate and flatting mills for the finer me- 
tals; gold and filver and other wire mills, and many more. Yet theſe great, theſc 
3ngenious, theſe expenſive pieces of mechaniſm, are only preparatory to manufacture 
of different kinds, in every one of which very many and very curious machines 
are employed with ſuch effect, that not only the fineſt and moſt uſeful things arc 
made, but are alſo made in ſo ſhort a ſpace, with ſuch facility, and in ſuch quan- 
tities, as render them at the firſt hand exceedingly cheap, which gives and ſecures 
ſabſiſtence to multitudes of induſtrious and laborious workmen, 


in 
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in moſt other caſes is unpopular with us (c). The dexterity 
ſhown in adapting machines toa variety of intentions, which 
have been introduced in many new undertakings, that might 
otherwiſe have proved impracticable, does great honour as 
well to this country, as to the preſent age. 

Ix nothing hath this been more conſpicuous, than in the 
laſt- mentioned of our improvements, that is, the navigable 
canals, which have been chiefly conducted by one original 
genius, ſo fertile in reſources, that hitherto no obſtacles, 
however formidable, have put a ſtop to his een r He was 
prepared for his operations above by his knowledge in con- 
ducting thoſe under ground, in the coal mines at Worſley, 
ſo that the difficulties which occurred in the progreſs of the 
canal, though they appeared new, or rather were ſo in the 
ſight of others, were not beheld in the ſame light by him; 
for his acquaintance with the mechanic powe:s, and what 
experience had taught him of their effects, produced a conh- 
dence which was held for temerity till the event ſhewed it was 
well founded (d). But his works being publicly carried on, 
their principles were quickly underſtood, his reſources be- 
came known, and he readily contributing both his advice 


(c) The profit of mines depends in a great meaſure on the expenſe of working 
them, in proportion to the value of the metal. If no engines were in uſe more 
men muſt be employed ; but then, from the great charge attending this, a few, 
and thoſe only the richeſt, could be wrought. But, as things now ſtand, engines 
diminiſhing much of the labour, many more mines are worked, and of courſe 
more people ſubſiſt by them. For the raiſing ores out of the pits, winlaſſes, 
cranes, and horſe engines are employed. For raiſing and carry ing off water, they 
have in the tin mines in Cornwall (fee Borlaſe's Natural Hiſtory, p. 169175) 
abundance of contrivances, the whim, the ragg and chain, the water wheel and 
dobbs; but the beſt, mot effectual, and therefore uſed in mines of every kind, 15 
the ſteam or fire engine, This, by continual improvements, is now brought to 
ſuch perfection, that, though a very complicated machine, it in a great meaſure 
regulates itſelf, It would be tedious, if not endleſs, to mention the ſeveral inven- 
tions to anſwer different purpoſes, and to remedy particular inconveniences which 
are to be met with in aloft every conſiderable mine in theſe kingdoms. -d) In 
the coal mines, which extend very far under the hills at Worſley, he had practiſed 
many of theſe methods afterwards transferred to the canal. For after bringing the 
coals from the places where they were hewn, in little waggons carrying a tun each, 
eaſily puſhed by a man down an inclined plain to a flat ſtage, he cauſes them to be 
ſhot from thence into boats, on a ſubterranean canal of water raiſed out of the 
mine, with a rail on each hand, by the help, of which a man draws five, fix, or 
more of them, each of the burden of ſeven tuns, more than a mile to the mouth 
of the mine, and, being there received into a capacious ſtone reſervoir, from 
thence 1s conveyed, carrying the boats with it, into the open canal that goes to 
Mancheſter. The vaulted roof of this ſubterraneous cannal is ſupported in ſome . 
places by a brick arch, but is in moſt ſuſtained by the natural rock through which it 
is cut, In the ſeveral operations requiſite to the cutting and extrafting the coals, 
this great diſciple of nature hath ſhown his ſagacity in a multitude of new invented 
or much improved machines, ſuch as portable cranes for removing of ſtones, an 
overſhot mill which gives motion to a wheel eight yards in circumference, 
which, beſides driving three pair of ftones for grinding corn, and a boulting mill of 
curious conſtruction, ſerves alſo for making mortar, Add to all this, his having 
taught a new method of making a fire engine, by which two thirds of the expenſe 
13 diminiſhed (uſually five hundred pounds) by making cylinders of deal inſtead of 


caſt metal, and chains of wood, which are found to anſwer better than thoſe of 
iron, 


and 
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and his aſſiſtance, we ſee them extended under his direction 
with eqnal ſpirit and ſucceſs. There is little doubt to be 
made, that whenever theſe great works ſhall be completed 
and their conſequences evidently diſplayed, they will be imi- 
tated in many places. As little reaſon is there to queſtion 
that thou; h this, like moſt new undertakings, appeare.! ſin⸗ 
gular and ſurpriſing, yet, when thoroughly inveſtigated, ic 
may be diſcovered, that theſe water conveyances (e, or at 
leaſt ſome of the new machines employed about thero, are 
capable of being applied to other ad\antageous ends, cfpeci- 
ally in ſo inquiſitive and enterpriſing an age as this, when 
every attempt to promote public utility is not only ſure of 
meeting with favourable notice, but likewiſe, in proportion as 
it appears to be practicable, of encouragement and ſupport. 
WIr all theſe pregnant advantages, there cannot ſurely 
be the leaſt doubt made, that we have from the commence. 
ment of the preſent century rendered this noble country much 
better than it was, and brought large quantitics of land, 
which 15 the beſt proof of national improvement, into culti- 
vation, At that period, if we may credit the beſt judges, it 
was computed that one quarter of it was almoſt abſolutely waſte, 
and near half as much more but in a little better condition. 


(f) Tf this kingdom was then in that ſtate, the other two 
were certainly in a much worſe, though all of them, even 
then, in a ſtate of improvement, in compariſon to what they 
had been in the courie of the preceding century, during 
which however conſiderable efforts had been made. Of the 
truth of all this there wanted not ſufficient evidence to con- 
vince any candid and conſiderate inquirer, From the ſame 
kind of evidence, that is, from the income and produce ot 


e It is not improbable that, by the help of ſuch canals running, on the £422 
of hills, and thereby intercepting the waters of ſprings which diſcharge on the 
lower grounds, conſiderable tracts of marſhy lands might be converted into hne 
meadows, By diverting ſuch ſprings, and taking tome inconſid rable ftrcams in- 
to ſuch canals, poſſibly a remedy might be found for that deſiciency of water, 
which is the chief cauſe of the difficulties occurring in rivers rendered navigable 
by art, or at leaſt the number of locks in them might by theſe means be diminiſhes. 
The junction of navigable rivers by the invention of ſuch canals hath been Jong: 
eſteemed practicable, and one may with a degree of probability conjecture, that in 
no great {pace of time ſomett.ing of this kind will be undertaken, for the cxpech- 
ency of which many reaſons might be oficred.—{f) In the computations by Mr. 
King, referred to in the text, the number ot acres in England is fixed at thirty-niae 
millions, and no more than twenty-one millions allowed for both arable and pa'- 
ture lands. Half a million is aſigued for high roads, foot paths, and uche 
waſtes; ten millions for heaths, moors, and barren lands, valued at twelve pencg an 
acre; and three millions more for foreſts, parks, and commons. This gentlen n 
had great opportunities of making and of correcting his calculations, by havin! 
recourſe to the public accounts of hearth money and other taxes, which now no 
longer ſubſiſt. Dr. Davenant and other political writers reaſon upon his cumpu- 
tations, and declare them, as far as they could diſcern, to be very conſiſtent and 
exact; but this muſt be underſtood with a degree of latitude, as preciſe exactneſs 13 | 
not to be hoped for in ſuch computations, 


eſtates, 
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eſtates, the general face of the country, the apparent condi- 
tion and circumſtances of all ranks of people, together 
with the income and expenſes of the public, it is in- 
conteſtable that numerous and great improvements have been 
made, though it would be no eaſy matter to bring theſe un- 
der any ſatisfactory form of calculation (g). 


Bur this, wonderful improvement hath been effected in 
different ways, for of what was then cultivated there was 
much capable of melioration; there were more foreſts, woods, 


coppices, than there are now, beſides wide tracts af land 
that have been brought to yield both graſs and corn, which were 
then underſtood to be uſeleſs and barren, The ſame, though 
in a leſs degree, hath unqueſtionably happened in North 
Britain and Ireland, as the marks before-mentioned ap- 
pear viſibly in both countries, and thoſe marks are ſuch as 
cannot poſſibly deceive us (). It no-way derogates from 
the truth of this aflertion, that there are ſtill very large and 
conſiderable ſpaces of wild and waſte grounds, and feycral 
hills, mountains, and moors, that are very ſuſceptible of 
cultivation; for theſe, whatever their extent, are but the re- 
mains of what formerly were much more frequent, and 
ſerve to put us in mind of what muſt have been the caic when 
even this beſt cultivated part of the iſland was in the {tatc be- 
fore-mentioned (7). Theſe remains ſerve likewiſe to en- 


courage 


(g) The ingenious author of the Eſſays on Hulbandry, P. i. 85. computes that 
(excluſive of Scotland and Wales) England contains thirty four millions of acre:, 
and of theſe he conceives there may be ſifteen millions of arable land, and thinks 
we cannot hope to biing above one million of ' acres more into cultivation, But it, 
throwing Wales into the calculation, we have actually fifteen millions of arable 
land, we ſhould in proportion have twenty millions of meadows and pattures, for {ure- 
iy our oxen, ſheep, and horſes are evidently increaſed as much as the produce of our 
arable land; and if ſo, we ſhould not have five millions of unimproved acres in alt 
England and Wales. But whoever conſiders the foreſts, heath>, moors, comm us, 
and mountains, till viſible in different parts of the country, will probably tuin 
they amount to more. Theſe differences may. be very well accounted for, it, in- 
ſtcad of eſtimated or common, we have recourje to ſquare ſtatute miles and acres, 
for, according to Dr. Nehemiah Grew's «alculation {fee vol. 2.,p, 6.) there arr. ' 
of ſuch acres upwards of forty-ſix millions in South Britain. After all, there will 
be much of conjecture in things of this nature; yet from facts our having made 
very large improvements, as is aſſerted in the text, is not at all leis certain. 
In reference to North Biitain, we need only to look into the intereſt cf Scotland 
conſidered, which was written by Mr. Lindſay, provoſt of Edinburgh (particularly 
p. 45, 46, 47.) to be informed of the almoſt. invincible bars to the improvement 
of agriculture in that country in former times, and the cautes of that dilatorineis 
which appeared in cultivation, even when thoſe cauſes were happily removed. 
In regard to Ireland, conſult A Collection of Tracts relating to the preſent ſtate 
of that iſland, printed for T. Woodward, A. D. 1729, 5%. In.theſc may be ſeen 
how this country recovered from a deplorable. ſtate of poverty and indolence, and 
with what vigour and ſucceſs improvements of every kiad were purſued. , See allo 
the hiſtories of ſeveral counties in Ireland, that. hate been publ:ſhed, Improve 
ments began there A. D. 1690, in North Britain, about the commencemieut of the 
current century..-(j) To form ſome diflinit notion ef this matter, let us for a 
moment conſider a particular inſtance, The Weald, that is, the Wild, Foreſt, 
or Chace, extended from Winchelſea in Suffex to iter li in Kent, a vaſt 
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courage that active ſpirit of induſtry which produces public 
emolument, by ſhowing that there is {till abundant room for its 
exertion. It may not be amiſs to remark, that at this juncture 
theſe unpleaſant ſcenes ſtrike us more forcibly from the conſide- 
ration of the highly cultivated lands in their vicinity, which not a 
little deepen the gloomineſs of the proſpect, by leeming to re- 
proach our indolence (). I ſay ſeeming, becauſe all things cannot 
de done at once; and that, notwithſtanding this, things are 


really in that improved ſtate which we have aſſerted them to 


be will admit of ſome farther teſtimonies, which it may be 
proper therefore to produce. | 

THERE are two ſorts of lands that appear particular- 
ly to have been, within this period, rendered in a ſuperiour 
degree beneficial to the community, from the ſingular at- 
tention that hath been ſhown to their improvement. The 
firſt ſort are ſuch as have been either wholly or in part 
overwhelmed by ſalt or by freſh waters, ſo as to be more 
or leſs unprofitable till by art and induſtry recovered, 
The latter, ſuch as from their fituation and circumſtances 
had for a long ſeries of years been in a leſs advantageous ſtate of 
cultivation than that of which they were naturally capable, 


tract of land above one hundred miles in length, and about thirty in breadth, com- 
prehending nearly two millions of acres. This the Britons called, as the Saxon 
Chronicle informs us, Andrede, i. e. Marvellous, or Coide Andrede, i, e. The 
Mighty Wood, and the Saxons the Wyeld, It was a rude, uncultivated watte, 
overgrown with wood; for reclaiming which, the Saxons laid parcels of it to the 
farms in the neighbourhood, for feeding their tenants hogs, being eſteemed unft 
either for arable or paſture. Many of theſe diviſions, being vallies, they ſtyled 
Denes, and thoſe who brought them into ſome cultivation gave them their own 
names, as Halden, ' Tenterden, Malden, &c. In proceſs of time, and in conſe- 
quence ot the cuſtom of gavelkind, theſe dens are become by diviſion and ſubdivi- 
fion very ſmall in compariſon to what they were. The ſoil of this whole tract 1: 
much of the ſame nature, and hath been chiefly improved by mar}, of which they 
have ſeveral kinds, and of different colours. The inquiſitive reader may find ful! 
information, in regard to this ſubjeR, in a treatiſe, entitled, © The Enrichment of 
the Weald of Kent,“ publiſhed, but not written, by the famous Gervaſe Mark- 
ham.—(k) As rich, tiful, and fertile as many of the lands about this metro- 
polis at preſent are, the county of Middleſex was formely over-run with heat! 
and wood, Of this there want not pregnant proofs at this day. On the eaſt lie. 
Epping or Waltham Foreſt; in the reign of Henry VII. Hackney was in the fo- 
ret. Stepney, or Stebonheath, ſhows in its name what once it was. If we croi* 
the river Lea, we come to Tottenham and Edmonton, places detached from tha: 
great waſte, of which Enfield Chace is the remains. Cane Wood, Hornſey, Hig - 
gate, and Finchley Common, ſtretch towards the woods of Northaw and Southaw , 
and ſhow what they once were, even in their preſent condition. The weſt fide ©. 
the county is compoſed of the Hundreds of Elthorn and Spelthorn ; in the form- 
of theſe lie the pariſhes of Northolt and Southolt, in the Saxon language Nort 
and South Woods; the latter comprehends Hounſlow Heath, and the Warren 
Staines, In the time of Henry V. St, Giles's Fields were a wood, in which the 
Lollards aſſembled. Theſe facts, at the ſame time that they explain and juſtify what 
is advanced in the text, may alſ> ſerve to convince us, that in proceſs of time al 
theſe heaths, woods, and waſtes now left, will gradvally fall into ſome kind ©: 
other of cultivation, 
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and to which within this ſpace of time they have been hap- 
pily reſtored, as hath been demonſtrated from the conſe- 
quences attending the change in their condition, Of both 
theſe we ſhall treat ſuccinctiy, as they are direct and preg- 
nant inſtances of the truth of what we have aſſerted (. 
The former are ſuch as we uſually diſtinguiſh by the name 
of fens, marſhes, bogs, &c. of which there are conſiderable 
quantities both in Great Britain and Ireland, Romney 
Marſh forms, as we have already ſhown, and therefore we 
ſhall not inſiſt upon it here, a very conſiderable and a ve 
profitable tract of meadow and paſture (m). The wide- 
ipread fens in the counties of Northampton, Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and the Iſle of Ely, 
make a very large diſtrict. 'T hole in Somerſctſhire, of which 
we have likewiſe ſpoken already (), when added to theſe, 
may be truly ſaid, more eſpecially if we take in leſſer ſpots 
of the ſame kind in different parts of the kingdom, to be 
equal in extent to one. of our midling ſhires, which renders 
them in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a national object. 


(> Theſe are the moſt diſtin, and at the ſame time the moſt inconteſtable kinds 
of improvement, affording, it the expreſſion may be allowed, ocular demonſtra- 
tion of the adyantages they produce. The draining ten acres of fen, or reclaiming 
ten acres of boy, removes a nuiſance, and adds ſo much land to the public territory, 
In this light it may be conſidered as the donation of induſtry, and as real an ac- 
quiſition as if obtained by conqueſt, The produce, and conſequently the value of 
land, raiſed in a conſiderable degree by the mere alteration of the mode of culture, 
is 4 real acquiſition alſo, and may be regarded as the preſent of oeconomy. By 
methods like theſe a country may be extended and improved; but it is by ſuch 
methods only that an iſland can ever be extended and improved, nature having 
aſſigned us bounds that we can paſs no other way bounds, however, by which we are 
not impriſoned, but defended, (m) See Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. I. 
p- 404, 405. Romney Marſh differs from the Fens in this, that it was not re- 
covered but wreſted from the ſea, and both is and muſt be defended againſt it by 
ſtrong banks, and at great expenſe, This diffc-ence in their nature is the reaſon 
that, notwithſtanding by Stat. 15. Car. II. cap. 17. F. 15. all the laws of Romney 
Marſh, univerſally allowed to be very wiſely and judiciouſly ſettled, are declared 
to be incorporated with thoſe of Bedford Level ; yet that corporation could never 
avail itſelf of ſo much as one of them. We have declared againſt this manner of 
gaining, or, as the old term is, winning land from the ſea, but we as freely own, 
that fitty thouſand acres of fine feeding lands, and this marſh does not amount to 
leſs, is an acquiſition, and an acquiſition of very great value, and not only fo, 
but as the lands continually improve, and the climate grows better, their value is 
daily increafing.—(n) We have ſpoken of theſe Somerſetſhire Fens, vol. I. p. 231, 
3325 333, and have mentioned the numerous advantages that would ariſe from 
draining them, as well as the probability there is that they might be drained with 
facility. As io leſſer quantities of theſe wet grounds, there are more or leſs in the 
lever | countics of Derby, Eſſex, Glouceſter, Kent, Middleſex, Nottingham, 
Surry, Suſſ x, and Vork, as appears in Sit William Dugdale's Hiſtory of imbank+ 
ing. Many of theſe have been of late years recovered, and others much improved 
by cultivation, Such grounds, when once brought into a State of bearing hemp, 
become highly valuable, and not only yield good rents, but contribute alſo to em- 
ploy, and conſequently to maintain, great numbers of induſtrious perſons of both 
lexes and all ages, as we have occaſionally ſhown in the courſe of this work. 
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IT is in this lizht that the middle diftrict, that is, the 
Moraſſes in Norchamptonſhire, &c. uſually ſtyled the Fens, 
have been confidercd from the time of their original draining 


under the auſpice of government (o). The direction and 
ſuperintendence of this important work has been eſpecially 
committed to a corporation, who have had the powers given 
them by the crown confirmed, and all their concerns re- 
gulated, as to them ſcems moſt expedient, and, at their own 
requeit, by authority of parliament. This public attention 
has within theſe few years been extended to an entire review 
of their ſyſten, makin: the requiſite alterations therein, 
conciliating the proper methods for draining and navigation, 
which was a point of equal difficulty and importance ; 
giving them powers to borrow money for making their im- 
provements, to a certain amount, and with fingular advan- 


tages; aſſigning the neceſſary funds for diſcharging thoſe 
loans, and in all reſpects affording them whatever helps 


and aſſiſtances they thought fit to demand (p). By theſe 
means, and their conſtant conhdence in the protection of 


the 


(0) Theſe fens are frequently mentioned by our ancient civil and eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians, It ſhould ſeem, from their accounts, that they were maintained in 
tolerable good order under the direction and patronage of the clergy and monks, 
For 1n thoſe days they had many rich and potent religious houſes ſcattered through 
them, ſuch as Peterborough, Ely, Ramſey, Croyland, Thorney, &c, But after 
theſe were diſſolved, the eſtates belonging to them coming into private hands, the 
dikes and drains fell into decay, and the country conſequently was overflowed, and 
reduced gradually into a wretched conditicn. It ſeemed then neceſſary that the 
legiſlature ſhould interpoſe, as at length it did by Stat. 43. Eliz. cap. xi, in the 
title of which it is ſaid, ſome hundred thouſand acres were its object; this how- 
ever was not carried into execution, many, and amongſt them ſome ſenſible per- 
ſons, ſuch as Camden, Britan. p, 361. thinking they ought to be left as they 
were. King James I. who paſſed two laws in favour of draining, manifeſted hows 
ever his good intention in this reſpect, but proceeded no farther, Charles J. by 
his charter, dated 1oth May, in the 15th year of his reign, incorporated the un- 
dertakers for draining the Great Level, with Francis earl of Bedford at their 
head. The troubles having interrupted this good work, when there were thoughts 
of reſuming it, A. D. 1653, the oppoſition, which was never filent, alleged, that 
the Fens produced as much in reeds and ſedge as by expenſive draining. In anſwer 
to this an account was taken that year, by which it appeared, that wheat, barley, 
oats, hemp, flax, &c. on 28,000 acres of drained land, yi-Ided 113.6001. After 
the reſtoration, the corporation for draining Bedford Level was legally ſettled by 
the wiſe and well-weighed Statute 15 Car. II. cap. 17. on which folid bafis this 
important undertaking hath reſted ever fince, By Stat. 20 Car, II. cap. 8. the 
manner of taxing lands for the maintenance of the works is fixed in the moſt 
equitable manner. The miſchiefs occafioned by dividing commons was remedied 
by Stat. 1 Jac, II.— (y) The diſtinction of North, South, and Middle Levels 
ſeems to have been introduced, with no bad intention, at the cloſe of the laſt 
century, viz. A. D. 1697, but in proceſs of time was productive of great incon- 
veniencies, A debt was contracted of near 50,c00 l. which Lore particularly hard 
on the North Level, which owed near 19,0001. to the duke of Bedford and the 
earl of Lincoln. By Stat. 27 Geo. II. cap. 19. the duke and earl generouſly con- 
ſenting, the debt due to them was remitted, the other debts liquidated, the North 
Level exempted from the debts of the two others, and they from the of the North 
Level. By Stat. 27 Geo, II. cap. 19. the navigation through the Fens to Peter- 
borough and Lynn is ſett}:d, which is a fair precedent in regard to the other - 
Vigations. By Stat, 29 Geo, II. cap, 9. a fund is ſettled for aitcharging the 99 
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the legiſlature, their affairs within this period have been 
brought into a very thriving and flouriſhing condition. In 
proof of this we may ſafely appeal to the advanced income 
of their lands, the growth and improvement of their towns, 
the conſiderable increaſ« of their people, the augmentation 
of trade, and the repairing old and making new roads and 
other public conveniences. Evidences concluſive in all 
caſes, but particularly ſo in this, as the contraſt between 
their paſt and preſent condition is not only very conſpicuous, 
but, which does not always happen, is within memory like- 
wiſe, We may add to theſ2 the ſeveral applications made 
within theſe few years to parliament, and acts procured 
thereby for ſeparate drainings, which ihows the increaſing 
vigour of this generous ſpirit, and a reſolution in private 
perſons to riſk very large ſums for proſecuting ſuch im- 
provements, by which many thouland acres have been, and 
many more will be, rendered firm land and fit for cultiva- 
tion (q). It canaot be doubted but this ſucceſs will excite 
other applications of a like kind in reference to the Moraſſes 
ſcattered through the reſt of this kingdom (7), 

IN North Britain, from the extravaſation of rivers, over- 
flowing of lochs, the redundance of ſprings, and other 
cauſes, there are many marſhes, or, as they uſually ſtyle 
them, moſſes, in almoſt every part of the country, which, 


of the South and Middle Levels, amounting to 27,4401 Bonds given are to be 
aligned without ſtamps. Credit reſtrained for the future to 5000 l. for the North 
Level, and 32,000. for the other two.—(g) It is of importance to ſhow the truth 
of what is ſaid in the text, to remark, that the Great Level of the Fens contains 
ſix hundred thouland acres; that a very large quantity of theſe has been drained 
and rendered firm and dry land, to the great benefit of the reſpe*tive owners, 
and that there are (ſometimes int-rmixed with theſe) confiderable tracts not yet ſo 
completely drained as they might be. The owners of theſe, ſeeing the regard ſhown 
to the corporation, have applied to par:iament for the powers requiſite for draining 
at their own expenſe. Inthe ſeſſions in the 29th year of his late majeſty's reign, 
two ſuch acts were obtained, in the zoth four, in the ziſt two, in the 32d one, 
and in the 43d one, by which many thouſand acres were to be recovered and pre- 
ſerved. This manifeſtly proves that the improvements in this way are very great; 
that they are increaſing; and that in the midſt of an expenſive war our people had 
ſpirit and fortune to purſue them.—'r) It may not be improper to remark that, 
though from the great extent and conſequence of the Fens in the Great Level, 
they occupied ſo much of the public concern, other places in a like ſtate were by 
no means neglected. This appears not only from Sir William Dugdale's elaborate 
treatiſe, but alſo from ſeveral ſtatutes, ſuch as 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. 7 Jac, I. 
cap. 20. 16 & 17 Car, II. cap. 11, 10& 11 W. III. cap. 26. 11 Geo. II. cap. 39. 
This demonſtrates the continuance and extent of this improving ſpirit, ſo fingularly 
beneficial to individuals and to the public. As to ſmaller parcels of wet and marſhy 
grounds, of which there formerly were conſiderable quantities in almoſt every 
county, the greateſt part of them (except where reſerved for peat, which in ſome 
places turns to great profit) have been rendered dry and improved by their owners, 


which alſo are ſo many acquiſitions to the community, and very important too, if, 


as ſome have computed, every ten thouſand acres of land, completely drained, add 
2 million to the common ſtock, 
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ſince a laudable attention to the augmenting natural advan- 
tages and removing natural defects hath prevailed, have in a 
great variety of initances been drained, or otherwiſe turned 
to beneficial purpoſes. As this noble and public-ſpirited 
diſpoſition viſibly increaſes, we may reaſonably hope that a 
continual progreſs will be made in fo ſalutary a work (s). 
In our ſiſter ifle of Ireland, throu_h the frequent calamities 
of civil and foreign wars, by which induſtry, through a ſeries 
of ages, was repeatedly interrupted, joined to the natural 
cauſes that have been betore-mentioned, this country hath 
been more obnoxious to theſe evils than almoſt any other. 
Such mo aftes, moſſes, or bogs, are there not only common, 
but alſo of large extent, conſequently detrimental, fo as to 
become the ſtanding reproach of one of the fineſt iſlands in 
Europe. Yet ſince public tranquility hath been effectually 
reſtored, the number of inhabi ants increaſed, and indultry 
and ſcience. began to flouriſh as they do now, the people in 
general have every where more or leſs applied to draining 
-and this with ſuch ſucceſs, as to change many of theſe miry 
plains into as rich and fertile meadows as are any where to be 
ſeen (t). It muſt however be confeſſed, that, notwithſtand- 


ing theſe ſucceſsful attempts, there are yet remaining very 
conſiderable tracts of unprofitable marſhes, But the means 
of reclaiming them are now ſo well underſtood, the advan- 
tages from draining ſo generally known, the circumſtances 
of the nation ſo happily altered for the better, the value of 


(s) Philoſophical tranſations, No. 330. contain the ear} of Cromarty's cu- 
rious account of the origin and growth of inland heath and peat moſies in Scot- 
land; and no doubt in other countries, where they abound, they were produced 
the ſame way, Stagnating waters cauſe them likewi e, and theſe are apt to extend 
their bounds, Locher Moſs, ten miles long and of conſiderable breadth, con- 
tains many fhouſand acres near So way Firth, was cauſed asthe Fens were in Lin- 
colnſhire, by the ſea throwing up land to ſuch an height, as impeding the paſſzg* 
of the freſh waterss forced them to ſettle on the land, and, by corrupting all ings 
of vegetables, generated this Moſs, Many circumſtances formerly conc rred to 
their being ſuffered to remain in that Rate. There was no want of land, prat was 
7 cheap uſeful fuel, draining was little underſtood, it was expenſive, and moncy 
was ſcarce, But ſince property is become ſecure, and man: factures and trade 
flouriſh, a new ſyſtem prevails. Land bears an bigh price, coals are eaſily had, 
the method of draining is well known, the gentry have a turn to improvemen's, 
and theſe have anſwered ſo well that their 1ortunes are enlarged, and of courſe 
this diſpoſition daily extends. (t) Sir William Petty, than whom no man knew 
Ireland better, reckoned 1,500,000 ecres of coarſe land, uſually ſtyled unproß- 
table, and as much more which (a century pat) he held to be abſolutely ſuch. 
The greateſt part of this was marih, fen, or bog. Dr. King, archbiſhop of Du) lin, 
in the Philoſophical Franſactione, No, 190, both given an excellent account ot 
their nature, and the methods by which they might be recovered, juſtified by 
experiment, Since the time he wrote, this laudable work hath been aſſiduouſly 
purſued, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that it is thought one million of acr s or more have 
been reclaimed, to the inexpreſſible benefit of the country. There is no doubt 
that the premiums given by the Dublin Society have contributed excreding!y to 
this, for they very wiſely propoſe gold medals to gentlemen, and off r ready money 


to farmers z and this they have done, and done it with conſtant ſucceſs, for many 
years paſt, 


lands 
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lands ſo much raiſed, and the public encouragement to 
theſe noble and neceſlary undertakings fo judiciouſly given, 
and ſo conſtantiy appl ed, that without being ſanguine we 

may venture to predict, that all theſe tenny bogs wift be gra- 
dually recover.d in every place, to the ornament, honour, 
and profit of that ſpacious, beautifur and fertile iſland. 

In reſpect to the ſecond lort of lands, which, though in 
themſelves never totally uſeleſs or ablolutely uncultivated, 
were notwithſtanding generall- eſteemed to be in a great 
meaſure unprofitabie, as well with reſpect to individuals as to 
the community, though the benefits derived from bringing 
them into perfect order may not have been larger than thoſe 
ariſing from the former claſs, yet the quantities of ground 
thus improved have been certainly more conſpicuous (u). 
For through the courſe of the current century it may be 
afhrmed, that there hath ſeldom been a ſeſſion of parita- 
ment in which one or more laws ha; e not paſſod for the di- 
viding and encloſing of commons, and this in almoſt ever 
part of the kingdom. The racthod of obtaining ſuch acts 
of the legiſlature, when that is neceſſary, is by Petition from 
the far greater part of the peri: 1115S intereſted; repreſenting 
that what they deſire is for the public benefit, as well as 
for their private advantage (9%, Lhe act, when it is ob- 
tained, provides that the diviſion ſhal! be made with ge- 
neral conſent, by commiſſioners converſant in the nature 
and value of the ne, who are Empowere ed to give a recom- 
penſe ſuitable to the claim of every individua: who hath any 


() As to the origin of commons, opinions differ; and, as in all things of high 
antiquity, conjetture comes to have a great ſhare in all that is ſaid about it, there 
is nothing improbable in ſuppoſing though there is no appea ance of it now) that 
commons were auciently woods, which their lords aſſigned to their tenants, re- 
ſerving certain ſervices or quit-rents, and that tne nature of their poſirfiion aroſe 
trom. their clearing it in common, which gave them property in regard i ſtrangers, 
and a community in this property amonegft themſelves, But tnough this gives a 
gencral idea of a common, and the property of thoſe to whom it belongs, it by 
no means accounts for many circumſtances attending commons, which ariſe from 
local cuſtoms and ancient uſage. "Theſe, whatever they are, prove binding alike on 
all, no individual having any power to interfere with them. It is ſufficiently clear 
that property thus reſtrained, of which a man bath no direction, and con ſequently 
can make no improvement, muſt from thence be expoſed to many 1nconveniences, 
and of courſe it need excite no wonder, that perſons ſenſible of theſe inconveniences 
ſhould be defirous of being relieved from them. (t) It is proper to mention, that 
an act of parliament is not neceſſary where all partics are agreed; for in that cafe 
a deed of agreement amongſt the proprietors, confirmed by the court of chancery, 
is ſufficient. Where this general conſent is not to be attained, the aſſent of thoſe 
who hold four fifths of the property is ſuppoſed to warrant an application to par- 
Hament, In the number of theſe muſt be included the lord of the manor, and the 
impropriator or the clergyman entitled to tythes, theſe being confilered as the lead- 
ing and permanent intereſts. In caſe of an impropriator, he either receives tythes 
after encloſure as before, or 2 proportionable tum in money. In the latter e aſc, the 
clergyman who is in! wetted] in tythes hath a compenſation equivalent to their va- 


lue aſſigned him in land, and of courſe the reſt. of the lands incloſcd remain 
thenceforward tythe ice. 


property 
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property in the commons intended to be thus encloſed. As all 
theſe tranſactions are in themſelves of the moſt public nature, it 
ſhould ſeem that every poſſible precaution is taken to prevent 
ſurpriſe in the firſt inſtance, and to guard againſt any fraud or 
private injuſtice in the ſuc.ccding ſteps, as well as any im- 
poſition on the legiſlature (x) Yet it cannot be difſ-mbled 
that very loud, and, what is more to be regarded, ſome very 
ſerious, and in appearance weighty objections have been 
made to theſe proceedings, tending to queſtion their con- 
ſiſtency with the maxims of ſoun | policy, and that reverence 
which ſhould be always paid to the public good. The 
chief of theſe ſuggeſtions are, that encloſing of commons 
occaſions depopulation ; that it alſo leſſons tillage, which is 
the principal ſupport of the ſtate; and that in many reſpects 
it bears exceedingly hard on the indigent, and at the fame 
time induſtrious, part of the people. If theſe pints, or in- 
deed any one of tem, could be clearly proved, it would be 
deciſive; but being alleged only. as fimple ſuggeſtions, 
many apprehend they have received ſatis actory anſwers (Y). 


(x) The diſadvantages ariſing to the public from common fields, are faid to be, 
that imply from their condition their produce is ſmall in quantity, and of an inferiour 
quality; that the cr atures bred upon them, horſes, cows, and ſheep, are ſtinted 
in their ſze, Jean, half ſtarved, and of very little value; and that the commoners 
themſelves live meanly. and are taught to conſider idleneſs and indigence as inde- 
pendency. In reſpect to individuals, that of neceſſity ſuch lands are ill colii- 
vated, and this too at a great expenſ-; that they are more liable to e treſpailed 
on than any other ; that this makes the attendance on cattle in them very trou- 
bleſome and chargeable z that the neceſſity of general agreement, where the pro- 
prietors are numerous, renders all alterations and improvements in a great meaſure 
impracticable; that commons, when ſmall, are of litile conſ:quence 3 and in 
proportion to their increaſe in extent, all theſe inconveniences, with which they 
are attended, increaſe likewiſe. For theſe evils no remedy hath been, or indeed 
can be deviſed, except dividing and encloſing; and, as a procf of this, we find it 
uniformly recommended by all our mi ent authors on huſbanury, from Fitz- 
herbert down to Worlidge. A circumſtance well deſerving attention,—(y) As to 
the popular clamours forinerly againſt encloſures, they might have ſome foundation, 
as tillage was then neglected, we had few manufactures and little commerce, ſo 
that the common people had few reſources. But this hath little to do with the 
preſent ſtate of things. The anſwers given to the objections made in the text, are 
briefly theſe : By depopulition muſt be meant a local, not a national loſs of people, 


' which however would be difficult to prove, ſince the villages and towns in the vi- 


cinity of theſe encloſed commons are as well or better inhabited than ever. As to 
the nation, the conſumption and price of proviſions ſhow our people in general do 
not decreaſe. In truth, this ſpirit of encloſing proves it. For the intent of en- 
cloſing is, to increaſe the quantity of proviſions; and nothing could excite, or at 
leaſt nothing could ſuſtain this, but an increaſed demand, In reſpect to decreaſing 
tillage, this allo is hardly to be proved. It is certain the produce of arable land 
in general is greatly augmented, that the tillage of commons was inconſiderable, 
and a great part of it beans. In reſpect to the poor (to v. hom the greateſt regard 
is due) they only change the kind of labour, and this not to their diſadvantage, for 
wages are higher, and employment, in encloſed countries, more caſily obtained, 


WHAT 
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WHAT ſeems more concluſive on this head than any an- 
fwer, is the continuance of the practice for ſo long a courſe 
of time, and ater being ſo frequently canvaſled in ſucceſſive 
parliaments, to the notice of which ſuch flagrant, ſuch fatal, 
and ſuch evident evils as thoſe before mentioned, had they 
really exiſted, muſt have come, and would ce:tainly not have 
been overlooked. It may be that an accurate inquiry by 
authority into the confequences which have actually attended 
the diviſion of commons, in one or more counties, might ſet 
this matter in ſuch a light, as wholly to remove thele ſuſ- 
picions, which however, with thot. with whom in re-{on 
they ought to have had the moit, have had evidently very 
little weight (z). At all events, taking things as they ſtand 
at preſent, commons encloſed being on all hands ailowed to 
increaſe in the profits ariſing from their produce, fal! mani- 

e{tiy under this arrangement of improvements. Indeed if it 
was otherwiſe, or experience did not put the fact beyond all 
diſpute, there would be no inducement whatever to encloſe ; 
and the very aiming at improving in this way, kad the c:rour 
been but once clearly detected, applications of this fort 
would have been long ago diſcontiou:d. In North Britain, 
as anciently the cuſtoms of both countries were much the 
lame, they had and {till have many commons, which are 
uſed in the ſame manner as here, and have been found liable 
to the ſame inconveniencies. To obviate theſe a law paſſed 
not long after the revolution, by which any perſon, who 
hath a right to the enjoyment of a common, may, by a ſhort 
legal proceſs, compel the aſſignment to him of an equiyaient 
for ſuch his rigat in ſeveralty (a). In Irclind they have 
likewiſe com nons, which they conſider as waſte grounds, in- 


(z) If viſible ii conſequences attended dividing and encl ng commons, ſo 
great a proportion of proprietors in them, as are reguifits to concur in the pe lions 
tr encloſing, cull! not be obtained, becauſe a (mail temporary aivantige would 
be no equivalent for bringing ſuch evils on the neighbourhood. But ſuppoſing 
them to be from ſelf-intereſt capable of this would not the other proprietors re- 
preſent theſe miſchiefs, and undertake the proof of them, in juſtificat ion of their 
own conduct? Or would not ſuch as maintain this doctrine adduce facts in its ſup- 
port, which is the more incumbent upon them, as it can be ſupoorted no other 
way ? If nothing of this kind hath appeared to public view, and ſuch petitions 
continue to be every ſeiſions preſented, is not the preſumption in favour of the 
practice, and is it not highly probable that both individuals find their account, and 
that the public is alſo benefited, by bringing ſuch lands into thorough culti- 
vation? — (a) M Douall's Inſtitutes of the Law of Scotlind, vol. i. p. 682. where 
the reader may find the ancient law of that country upon this ſubje t. As alto, 
p-. 219. where it appears, that before the ſtatute mentioned in the text there was 
no meth»d of divicing, which occaſioned much uneaſineſs and many inconveni— 
ences, for the remedy of which the law was made, Scots AR » l. iii. 9. 453, 
bearing date 17 July 1695. directing ſummons from the party 6eGring a diviſion 
before the lords of ſeſſion, who, for putting an end to all diſcords about commons 
ties, are inveſted with full powers to call ſuch as are interefted before them, 
to hear, adjuſt, and to determine their reſpective rights to direct, commiſſions 
where neceſſary, and to receive the commifioners reports. Where there are 
moſles in commons, which cannot be divided, free egreſs and reg:els to theſe 
moes to be preſerved to all who are intereſted in the common. 
| capable 
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capable of being rendered of the leaſt utility, otherwiſe than 
from encloſures, by which alone, and without any cultiva- 
tion, they are ſpeedily brought into good paſture, 

We come now to the laft head that enters into this part 
of our deſign, which in truth hath been the ſolid founda— 
tion of molt of the pait, and muſt continue to be the pe 

etual baſis and ſupport of all future improvements. Tis 
is the ſupreme power and continual protection of parliament, 
to which in all times the nation hath ſtood alike indebted 
for her welfare and her ſafety (%). The authority of the 
one, and the proſperity of the other, have conſtantly aud 
uniformly advanced together. In more remote times the 
wiſdom of parliament, according to the then {tate of things, 
was conſpicubus in thoſe occurrences which were conducive 
to public benefit. In the reigns after the conqueſt, the: 
were very careful of our native commodities, and conſtant! 
ſtruggled to preſerve the profits of them to the people of 
this country; they repreſſed the encroachm- nts of the great 
men; they frequently aſſiſted induſtry; they delivered thoſe 
who exerciſed it from oppteſſion; and if improvements were 
but few and weak, it was principally owing to them that 
we had any (c). As times mended, and mankind grew 
more enlightened, we meet with ſtronger proofs of their at- 
tention, and more viſible indications. of their public ſpirit, 
The conſtitution growing more perfect, theſe ſalutary effect; 
were more frequentiy felt, and became continually more and 
more conſpicuous. When national advantages were to be 
acquired, or obſtacles to public happineſs were to be re- 
moved, we find them the great, and indeed the only effectual 


( The candid reader will permit me to vſe the ward parliament for national 
councils, which have been in uſe with us ever ſince we were a nation, and it is 
hoped will remain ſo as long as we continue a nation, though this name was not 
uſed before the reign of Edward I, We ſpeak of this great council here, as ſuper- 
intending the general economy, and thereby preſerving and promoting the public 
welfare. hie, in times preceding the laſt century, would have cen confidered 
as mere conjecture, But the diligence of our judi ious and laborious antiquaries 
Lambard, Soraner, Salden; &c. have put the matter out of all dou t, by reſcuing 
from duſt and oblivion very many of our ancient Jaws, which juſtify very fully 
what hath becn advanced in the text, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more, 
and to produce ſome inſtances, to the hungur of our anceſtors, in the ſucceeding 
book. —(c) It is generally agreed, that though the Jaws after the conqueſt, and 
yet prior to thoſe in our ſtatute books, ſeem to proceed ſol ly from the monarchs 
by whom they were made, yet in reality they were made by the advice and with 
the conſent of the great conncils or parliaments of thoſe times, As to the laws 
immediately ſucceeding theſe, however uncouth, obſcure, trivial, harſh, or even 
abſurd moſt of them may appear to us, vet if we ok back to the cuſtoms and 
uſages of thoſe times, in other countries as well as our own, which is with inde- 
fatigable pains, as well as gre-t accuracy and judgment, performed to our hands 
(and a great public ſervice it is) by the ingenious and learned Mr. Barrington, we 
ſhall certainly and upon good grounds change our minds, and admit ſuch rough 


Aatates were ſuited to thoſe rough ages, and contributed to mike way for theſe 
ſmoother times, in which we have the happineſs to live. 


inſtruments 
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inſtruments of ſuch meaſures (4), The intereſts of the com- 
munity, the concerns of particular bodies of men, and even 
the wants of indiviouals, when any-way connected with 
public utility, were 1epretented to them. Une necellary 
points of information were generally, if not always, within 
their reach, from their extenſive means of inqui y, and the 
diſtinguiſhed marks of truth aritng from the Iree-\»m of de- 
bate, in which the natural diverſity of men's ſentiments, and 
ſometimes of their intereſts, making them exceedingly quick- 
ſighted, became in a great meaſure certain, more eſpecially 
from the forms of their proceeding, every thing being ſubject 
not to a ſingle, but t ſeveral and repeated diſcuitions, againſt 
which falſchood or fallacy are rarely proof (e). But if even in 
any inſtance this ſhould happen, or from cauſes unoblerved 
or unforeſeen, or, which is {till more frequently the cafe, 
from the viciſſitudes to which all events are liable, what was 
formerly well and wiſely enacted comes to ſtand in a differ- 
ent point of light, our lavrs are not or ever were immutable, 
but may be altered, and this too in a variety of methods, ac- 
cording to the nature of the cafe, For beſides a direct re- 
peal, where from its conſequences a ſtatute is diſcerned to be 
cither noxious or uſeleſs, if it is perceived to be improper only 
in part, or capable of being changed for the better; this, 
according to the uſage of our legiſlature, may be done, what 
is injurious removed, and what is benchcial retained (/). 
NEITHER. 


d) After Henry the ſeventh bad feriled Him lt on the throne, he took every 
meaſure in his power to promote a more equal diftribution of property than had 
prevailed before his time. The commons in parlament from this period became 
much more Ready as well as more regular in thiir proceedings, which gained them 
univerſol reverence and reipe*t. In later reigns, it more buſt ſs came before 
them, which brouplt on a multipiicity of Jaws, we mult attribute this to the in- 
creahng werlth and growing induſtry of their conflitnents, and the univerſal con- 
faden e repoſed in them by all ranks and degrees of proyie, not wnly at home, bat 
abroad. [his regard for che authority and deference ior tre deciſions of parliz- 
nent is not only exceedingly hunourabic, but highly advantageous to this country, 
and cught, if that was at all n:ceffary, to be au additional argument for our confi - 
dering this as a peculiat and a ttanſcendent bl:tng to Britatn.—e) This unte- 
firained freedom of examining provoitions tor enatling new, or repealing or al- 
tering old laws, hath been productive of the moft benefit ial effects in regard to 
pudlic utility. Truth is beit diſcovered, and certainty more eaſily found, from 
indulging inquiries, and allowing every man to ſpeak ris ſentiments. It i by theſe 
means we have detected errouts, not barely received, hut reſbected by our anceftor; 
that we have emancipated ourſelves from thoſe nerrow notions by which their trade 
Was, and that of other nations is fill, confined ; and that we have overcome thoſe 
prejutices, by which they were hindered from ſecing their true interetts for ages, 
ard py wimen;ebut for this remedy, we might have been likew:ſ: blinded, By 
this mode of canvaſhng thoroughly matters of public importance, ve come to 
have enlarged notions, to reaſon clearly from juſt principle, to pay due reſpect to 
Experiency, 210 tu how a proper reg ar. nc ry inftinie to the authority of theſe 
who art bes acquainted with and argue from it, Hence our ſuperiority in hoſban- 
ery, manutactures, and commerce, now not firrply acknowledge, but attwedly 
copied by our moſt intelligent neighbours, -( {: Beſces thoſe mcentionet in the 
text, there i- vet another method, which, b-cau ſe 1t will require ſome diſcuſſion, 


we reſerved for this place, Human wiſdom is ſo limited, ard the yuntcal views 


even 
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Ne1THER are theſe applications for aſſiſtance or for re- 
dreſs, in dur days at leaft, at all difficult or dilatory. Peti- 
tions may be preſented to the parliament when fitting; and 
this in modern times being annual, whatever can contribute 
to the emolument or eaic of the whole or any part of the 
Britiſh empire, more eſpecially in regard to agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, may be eaſily, ſpeedily, and cer- 
tainly brought to their cognizance, and ſubmitted to their 
examination. In matters of a very high natuie and very exten- 
ſive operation, laws have been framed of a very comprehen- 
five nature, and theſe ſo well conſidered, and made with tuch 
conſummate prudence, as to regulate the moſt weighty ob- 
jects, for a long ſeries of years, with very tew if any altera- 
tions, conciliating thereby univerſal eſteem and retpect (g). 
If after weighing well all theſe circumſtances (as ſurely they 
well deſerve) we at the ſaine time advert to the force and 
plenitude of parliamentary authority, which extends to all 
things, and to all perſons civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military, 
within the wide limits of the Britiſh dominions, and that 
ready and cheertul ſubmiſſion which their deciſions and regu- 
lations meet with, we cannot help diſcerning and being con- 
vinced, that the ſpeculative ide: of living under the happieſt 
political eſtabliſhment, that of an abſolute power, conſtantly 


even of the beſt informed and beſt intentioned ſenates ſo liable to fall ſhort of the 
purpoſes they were deſigned to reach, that ſcarce any law can be framed with ſo 
great prudence, or grounded on ſuch ſolid princpl-s, as not, from a change of cir- 
cumſtances, to become the ſource of at leaſt temporary inconveniences, For this 
our parliaments have a ſpeedy, ſuitable, and effectual remedy, by ſuſpending ſuch 
clauſes of a law as create the inconvenience, and this for the ſpace of time this 
inconvenience may be ſuppolcd to ſubſiſt. Thus in reſpect to cechineal, many 
ſuſpenſions of the act of navigation have taken place, on account of the uſe of it 
in our manufactures, that it might be imported (for a limited tim») from any place, 
and on board ſhips of any nation, Britiſh-made gunpowder, though to a certain 

rice exported with a bounty, yet in virtue cf two ſtatutes may be at any time pro- 
þibited by royal proclamation, or an order in council. In like manner the corn 
law may be and hath been ſuſpended, and exportation for a time prohibited. g) We 
have already mentioned many of theſe wiſe and well-conſidered laws in the courſe 
of this chapter, and many more (if we nad room) might be mentioned. that come 
fully up this point, both as to the prudent grounds on which they were made, and 
the beneficial conſequences with which the, have been attended, Such as the act 
of navigation, which hath been juſtly eſteemed, the maiiti:.e and commercial 
charter of Great Britain. The act of tunage and poundaze, the merits of which, 
in reſpe& to method and perſpicuity, are clearly pointed out by the ingenious Mr. 
Saxby, in his preface to the Britiſh cuſtoms, The acts for recoining our ſilver 
money, by which the nation was reſcued from inevitable ruin by the wiſdom, ftea- 
dineſs, and authority of parliament, by which, in the ſpace of a year, all thoſe 
obſtacles were overcome which ſome very wiſe men thought almoſt inſurmountable, 
The ſtatutes of the third and fourth of Wm, and Mary, chap. 8. and eleventh and 
twelfth of Wm. III. chap. 20. freed many of our native commodities and manu» 
factures from all duties on exportation; and this ſalutary meaſure was farth:r pro- 
moted by that of the eighth of Geo, I. chap. 15. and by tie ſame act and a former of 
the third and tourth of Queen Anne, the duties on many divgs imported for dieers 
uſe (being duly entered) are taken away, to the great benefit of many of our 


manufactures. 
directed 
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directed by the dictates of wiſdom, moderation, and juſtice, 


is, as far as human contrivance can give it conſiſtence, viſible 
in the Britiſh conſtitution (5), from which the liberty, the 
power, the independency, the ſplendour, and proſperity of 
all its ſubjects are, and may they ever continue to be, de- 
rived | 

In the three former chapters of this ſecond book, a ſuc- 
cin&t account hath been attempted of tie native commo- 
dities, the copious poſſeſſions, and genuing funds of wealth, 
which belong to the B itiſh iſles. In the introduction io this 
chapter, the propriety, and even neceſlity, of providing con— 
venient and effectual inſtruments for the rendering theie pro- 
fitable, at leaſt in any conſiderable degree, hath been fully 
explained, It hath likewiſe been thown, that, throuzh the 
want of theſe for a long ſeries of years, we were hindered 
from availing ourſelves of our numerous natural advantages, 
which, if the expreſſion may be allowed, kept us indigent 
in the midſt of unemployed rich's (i). Theſe inſtruments, 
we have rendered it evident, were gradually and ſometimes 
but very ſlowly introduced, becauſe, however uſcful, they 
were not always, merely on account of their novelty, plea- 
ſing or acceptable. It aroſe from hence that, till prejudices 
could be overcome by experience, their courſe was much 
impeded, in compariſon of that rapid progreſs with which 
they proceeded, when once, from a ſenſe of their beneficial 
conſequences, they were fully eſtabliſhed, For, this being 
elfected, they ſpeedily made, as we have had frequent occaſion to 


(5) As 1: is eſſential to government that abſolute power ſhould reſide ſomewhere, 
£0 it is the peculiar felicity of the Britiſh conſtitutiva that it is placed in the le- 
gitature, By thſe means every attainable benefit is within the nation's reach, and 
the redreſs of every evil, where it is poſſible, may be obtained. In other coun- 
tries, and under other forms of rule, abſolute power may aft quicker, and from 
thence appear more conipicuous, but not more eff<Quylly oi more permanently. 
This appears plainly from the inſtances given in this chapter: for all the ſolutary 
changes in our &conomy, by which Britain hath been ruwdered ſo great, and its 
people ſo happy, as 10 be at once revered and envied by all her neighbours, have 
been deviſed by the wiſdom, and carried into exccat 011 by the authority of parlia- 
ment. Add to this, what may be locked upon as ſtill more extraordinary, the 
public credit of this country, by which the hath attrafted the confidence of her 
neigh vours, was originally eſtabliſhed, and hath been in ev-ry inſtance ſteadily and 
honourably maintained by parliament, Theſe are ſuch proofs of the wide extent 
and great utility of this ſupreme puiſſance of the legiſlature, as are generally 
known through the Britiſh empire, and it is hoped will at once explain and juſtify 
what is aſgribed thereto in the text.—(i) In thoſe days we hid many commodities 
which were uſeleſs becauſe unknown, and many more imperictly known, ans 
therefore impert Aly uſed, for we wanted thet ſource of national abundance, in- 
Exfſtry, I his was not a natural or national def dt, that is, it did not proceed either 
from our ſoil or climate. The former was ever capable ef gratefully repaying the 
care and labour that proper culture required, and the latter, through all our ifles, 
Was no-where cold enough to debilitate ovr bodies, and thereby depreſs our minds. 

Put encour gement was wanting, The preateft pa t of the people, particularly 
thoſ- moſt uſcful to the com unity, were in their perſons not free, in their pro- 
perties inſecure, uſeful knowledge at a very low ebb the counirs almoſt always 
einher impoveriſhed by forcign, or hard by civ |, wars, In ſuch a ſtate improve- 
ments Were not made, becauſe they were plainly impracticable. 


remark, 
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remark, a very perceptible alteration in the appearance of the 
country, and in the condition of its inhabitants (4), 


THESE ſucceſſive improvements, by mutually aſſiſting each 
other, enlarged on every fide, and ſpread their benign influences 
where-ever they came. In conſequence of this, the produce of 

1 
our lands is become much ſu;eriour to what it was here— 
tofore, though our foil and climate remain nearly the ſame. 
Initead of exporting, as formerly we did, the greateſt part 
of our groſs commodities to be wrought up by foreigners 


vg 


and ſmetimes re- imported when fo wrought up to be con- 
ſumed by ourſelves, we now reap from them, together with 
their intrinſic value, the full protit of all nat ou. own in- 
duſtry in manufacturing them can bettow, and, which is #111 
more, we import immenſe quantities of raw materia's from 
many different and fome very diſtant countries, which we 
alſo manufacture, and this not fimply to ſerve ourſelves, but 
alſo for the ſupply of cther nations, of which, if it was at 
all neceſſary, innumerable inſtances might be given (J). 


By 


(i) We have, in the ſormer chapters, according to the extent of our abiliticy, 
and the beſt of our informations, given the reader a comparative view of vur pal 
and preſent condition in many inſtances, Which it would be equails needleſs aud 
redious to recapitulate here. It may not however be 1:;proper to remark, that in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Cornwall had ſcarce any reſource but in her 
tin mines, we raiſed from them to the value annually of forty thouſand pounds at 
moſt , whereas we have raiſed for any years paſt annually to tive times that value, 
though the county now hath ſeveral other, and thoſe too very conſiderable, refour- 
ces. We have before had occafion to mention a record in the exchequer, 2$ Edw, 
III. A. D. 1354. in which the exports from this country arc computed at 294,08), 


valent to 737,0211. 19s. 1id. of our preſent money. It is true that tin and 
lead are omitted in this acrount, which would have {welled it conſiderably higher. 
To chis we ſhall oprote a ſingle article, of which we had then no export tion, viz. 
grain, and by this for nineteen years, that is, from A. D. 174 to 1765, there 
was annually gained to this nation, that is, exporied and ſaved o the home con- 
ſamption, after deducting thre bounty and the price of all corn imporied within 
that period, 947,9541. 9s. 7d. which is a proof not only of the ſu ericrity of 
our preſent cucumſtances to what they were four hundred years ago, but alſo, 
which is more to be conſidered, of the vaſt importance of our ayriculture, of 
which this is a pregnant and indiſputable inftance,—{/j To treat this ſubject 
fully and fairly would require, as it meſt certainly dsſerves, an ample volume, 
which would do equal henour to our commerce and our manufactures. At pre- 
ſent out of innumerable articles three only ſhall be recommended to tl:e candid 
reader's ſerious confideration, viz. flax, cotton, and fiik, For the numbers of 
uſeful hands employed in, and the profits thereby accruing from, the firſt, we may 
refer to the linen manufactures in North Britain and Ireland, and to ſeveral kinds 
of it alſo in South Britain, which, though leſs in public fame, might, upon in- 
ſpection, be found not inferior to either. The ſecond we import in great quanti- 
ties from the Eaſt Indies, the Levant and the Weſt Indies, The manutaQtures 
made from thence are very numerous and very valuable, giving fuil employment to 
many thouſand induſtrious perſons of both ſexes, The ſame may be ſaid with equal 
truth of the third, particularly viſible at Canterbury and in Spital Fields, }efices, 
the mixtures of them wich each other and with wool conſtitute a variety of many- 
factures, and are thereby the ſupport of ſeveral of our moſt populous and opulent 
towns, too many indecd, and at the ſame time too well known, to be Are 5 
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By theſe happy fruits of ſkill and induſtry, where-ever they 


reach, our foil is highly cultivated, our rents conſiderab y 
raiſed, our people properly employed in a variety of uſeful 
occupations, our trade increaicd, our commerce extended, 
our navigation and of courle our naval ſtrength augmented. 
Theſe facts we have not barely ſtated, but at tne fame time 
have ſupported them by evidence, and illuſtrated them by in- 
ſtances, that they might be rendered clearer and more fatis- 
factory to the reader, 

LET us here then t ke a view of our preſent national ſitu- 
ation, and, as far as the ſtrength of human penetration will 
permit, open our eyes to the proſpect of what may be our fu- 
ture condition, from the vigorous purſuit of our true inte- 
reſts with that ſteadineſs and perſeverance they deſerve, and 
that probability of ſucceſs which ought to encourage at the 
ſame time that it fo viſibly invites us, We have in our hands 
all the rich patrimony beſtovied upon us by providence, the 
ſingular prerogatives belonging to theſe iſlanus, and he im- 
menſe treaſures of our niumerous natural productions. We 
have likewiſe the ſeveral excellent inſtruments invented b 
the ſagacity of our anceſtors, and, together with them, we 
have all their acquiſitions as well as their example, But 
great as theſe are, and to the moſt capabie. judges they will 
turely appear very great! they give us no title to be idle. 
We mult proceed if we intend to preſerve, for we have not yet ar- 
rived any thing near the poſſible ſummit of our grandeur, With 
all theſe mighty and manifold improvements we may find means 
to meliorate, and that in an high degree, what is thus ſo hap- 
pily improved already; and we have ſtill, it cannot be re- 
peated too often, very large tracts of land utterly unim- 
proved. Theſe iſlands are unqueſtionably capable of 
maintaining more than twice the number of their pre- 

ſent inhabitants, and, which is more to the purpoſe, 
the very flouriſhing condition in which we are demands, 
tor this very reaſon, the utmoſt exertion of cur abilities (m). 


The 


here. It might be thought an omiſſion if, before we concluded this note, we did 


not obſerve. that of the firſt commodity we raiſe great quantities, excellent in its 
kind, in different parts of both iſlands. Of the laſt, as excellent to the full as in 
any part of the world; in imall quantities it is true, but enough to ſhow that 
more might be raiſed with eaſe and certaigty; the ſecond we chieſly import from 
our territories abroad. (/) All tue great empircs the world hath ſe n have gradu- 
ally grown to an unwieldy kulk, and then as gradually declined from internal 
principles of corruption, Moſt of the tree governments hiſtories record, though 
conflituted with muck wiſdom, and for a time conducted with great virtue and 
public ſpirit, have in the end been ſwalluwcd up by deſpotifin, or crumbled to pie- 
ces by factions. Ours is become an extenſive and puiſſant empire, and is a fice 
government withal z and with this peculiar privilege, that we have a permanent 
principle of preſervation arifing from 'vur power ſpringing from commerce, and 
this founded in various ſpecies of induſtry, which, duly cultivated and properly 
attended to, will ſupport us for ages yet to come. We have grandeur and we have 
wealth, but we are not arrived to ſuck a pitch as that we may indulge ourſelves in 
luxury and lazineſs; I mean 42 1 nation; tor in every preſcat fice country ther? 
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The powers of this country, that is of the two Britiſh iſles, 
muſt be augmented in proportion to their additional domini- 
ons, or, to expreſs myſelf figuratively to avoid much cir- 
cumlocution, but at the fame time I hope not unintelligibly, 
The denſity of the centre of our ſyſtem muſt be ſo increaſed, 
that the force of its attraction may be equally felt through 
the wide expanſe of its depend neies. The means we have 
ſhown to be clearly in our j oſſeſſion; and the capacity of 
uſing them will never decay, while the great political princi- 


ple of motion, our excellent CONSTITUTION, Continues 
inviolate. 


will be many lazy and luxurious men, But the bulk of this nation ſubſiſts, ana 
muſt ever ſubſiſt, by a cloſe an vigorous application to huſbandry, manutaCtures, 
and trage; upon thneie our plenty and our power are founded, and by theſe our 
ſeemingly disjointed dominions are firmly connected. It muſi be confeſſed that, 
in Ccompaiiivn uf former times, all ranks of people live incomparably better. 
What inen Shall we grudge them the fruits of their freedom and induſtry, But 
will nut this excne the jeaiouſy of our neighbours? Yes, certainly. But it will 
keep us alſo upon cur guard, and conſequently always in ſafety. But, with all 
this parade of induſtry, ans its glorious effects we have multitudes of idle and in- 
digent perſ,ns amongtt us, the mainte ance of whom is one of the heavieſt of our 
taxes. It mey be ; but if it is, we from thence diicern the ne eſſity and the 
facility of bre:k1ng up treth lands, int oducing new manufactures, and thereby 
enlarging our ade, that theſe people may maintain themſelves and their poſterity 
without either diiturbing or diminiſhing the induſtry of others, 1 am ſenſible 
that I have touched ſome of theſe points before, particularly at the cloſe of the for- 
mer vol. But, beſides that the importance ot the ſubject might atone in ſome 
degree tor the repetition, I Will very freely own nothing attords me ſo much plea- 
ſure, as conte mplating continually the idea that as its limits are already, ſo the du- 
ration alſo of the Britiſh empire may extend to the ſame period with the globe. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Condition of this Country in the Time of the 
Britons, as well before as after the coming of the 
Romans. 


T I ſcope and deſign of this book ſtated and explained. The 
beſt way of attaining a diſtinct idea of the conſtitution is, 
to trace the progreſs of it from the earlieſt times. Very 
different and even contrary accounts have been given of the 
firft inhabitants of theſe ifles. The truth in this, as in 
moſt other caſes, ſeems to lie between the extremes. An 
attempt to firm a probable account of the ſtate things were 
in before the coming of Ceſar. He found, at his ar- 
rival, an eſtabliſhed form of government amongſt the 
Britons. They had a religion, prieſts, ceremonies, and ſacri- 
fices + As alſo a numerous militia, ſtrong towns, and other places of 


| defence. 
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defence, Prebable, though not certain, that they had likewiſe 
a maritime force. The Druids the ſole magiſtrates, judges, 
and philojophers among! theſe | eople. No proof that they were 
avjoiutely without arts, becauſe we find none of theſe mentioned 
by Car. They had both a dameſlic trade amongſt themſel ves, 
and a commercial intercourje with foreign nations at and be- 
fore this period. The conſtruction of their fiſhing veſſels or 
mall craft very ſingular and ingenious. The Emperour Clau- 
dius firſt reduced part of Britain ants the form of a province, 
The Romans at great pains to extend and to improve their con- 
queſts. Found it neceſſary to extirpate the Druids, and in 
great danger from a general inſurrectian. TFulius Agricsia 
effeftually ejtablifhed the Raman power and the Roman form e 
government in Britain. Carried their arms and trophies of 
vittory farther than any of their ſucceedins generals The 
Britons adopt the cuſtoms and manners, and ſubmit to the laws 
of the Remans. Become very ſerviceable to that empire, and 
rom thence are very highly conſidered. The Emperour Severus 
came over hither, and ended his days at York. A ſuccinet ac- 
count of affairs here till the time of Conſtantine the Great. 
This account continued io the reign of the Emperuur Fulian. 
Maximus aſſumes the purple, and in ſupport of his title and 
power exhauſts in a'great meaſure the force of Britain. The 
Romans, on the decline of their Empire, at length «bandon 
this country. Some remarks upen the foregoing hiſtory, The 
berefits and advaniages derived to Britain from the reſidence 
of the Romans here. Some miſchiefs and inconveniences occa- 
ſianed by their dominion. The diſtreſſed and diſtracted conditi- 
on of the Britons at and after their departure. Form of go- 
derumeut adapted by them after their retreat into Nales. Con- 
cluſroe objervations on the contents of this chapter. 


HE proper object of this work was not by any 
means to add to the number either of the deſcrip- 
tions or hiſtori-'s of the Britiſh dominions, but to 
apply ſuch materials as could be found in them, or 
in our laws, to explain what hath been aiready, or what 
hereafter may be done, for the improvement of theſe iſles, 

and the emolument of their inhabitants. In proſecution of 
this undertaking, we have had frequent occations of men- 
tioning th<- very different circumſtances in which they have 
been in different periods of time, and ſometimes to men- 
tion the cauſes; but this hath been done as briefly as 
might be, intending to give in this book, as fuccincily 
as pofible, an account of the teveral nations that have borne 
rule in this country, and the politics they introduced (a). This 
ſeemed to be inditpentably neceſſary, to obviate hat might 
| otherwiſe 


(a) It is by contemplating coolly the Nate and condition of our anceſtors that we come 
to have liberal and enlarged notions, and to extinguiſh thoſe narrow and ill founded 
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otherwiſe be taken for inconſiſtencies, to vindicate ſome aſ- 
ſertions that may appear but ſlightly grounded, and more 
eſpecially to do that juſtice it certainly merits to our excel- 
lent conſtitution, to which our paſt and preſent happineſs 
hath been owing, and upon which it muſt always depend. 
This, it is conceived, can never be fo perſpicuouſly per- 
formed as by ſuch a regular deduction, from which the 
ſpirit, genius, and manners cf our reſpective anceſtors will 
be beſt diſcerned, the influence of government on the temper 
and condition of the people rendered evident, and from 
whence the various viciſhtudes theſe countries have under- 
gone, from better to worſt and from worle to better again, 
may be fo clearly accounted for, and fo fully explained, as 
to give the candid reader that ſatisfaction which he muſt na- 
turally wiſh to have in reſpect to ſo intereiting and ſo im- 
portant a ſubject*(b). 

IT will appear from ſuch a deduction that the inhabitants 
of theſe iſles, even in the earlieſt ages, when their actions firſt 
furniſhed materials for hiſtory, breathed a true ſpirit of free- 
dom, had a juſt notion of its advantages, and of the mi- 
ſeries attending ſubjection to deſpotic power. Upon this 
principle, therefore, they always ſtudied to acquire and to 
preſerve the former, and never failed, when they were ſo 
unhappy as to fall under the latter, to continue ſtruggling 
againſt it till the yoke was removed. But at the ſame time 
they were zealous for liberty, it was a rational, practicable, 
and profitable liberty they ſought. They judged rightly, 
that form of rule muſt be the beſt which enabled the greatett 
number of people to Jive independently by their induſtry 
and to draw their ſubſiſtence from the fruits of their own 
labour. They ſaw very clearly that this was not to be ob- 


opinions which produce national prejudices. If there be any thing in nature 
certain, it is, that mankind are deſcended from the ſame ſtock; nor is there any 
thing more uncertain than the origin of the inhabitants of the ſeveral countries 
of which the world conſiſts, It is therefore to very little purpoſe to examine 
what hath been written on ſo very obſcure a ſubject. But it 13 quite otherwiſe in 
reſpect to thoſe times, however early, of which any probable hiſtory can be had. 
In regard to our own, we can trace it for upwards of two thouſand years, with 
at leaſt as much aſſurance of truth as any nation in Europe; and this is fully fu- 
cient to anſwer all the ends of uſeful information, which is all we can expect or 
defire.—(b) It is a matter out of all doubt, that the beauty, and even the tertility 


of countries depends on the policy, that is, on the nature of the government to 


which their inhabitants are ſubject. The ſyſtem of the Hebrew republic rendered 
Paleſtine the moſt fruitful region in the Eaſt, now thinly peopled, and, in com- 
partſon of what it was, a deſert. Spain, when inhabited by the Moors, was 4 
perfect garden, a great part of which at this day lies wild and waſte, The French 
refugees, ſettled under the protection of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, 
raiſe on a ſmall ſpot more, and more valuable productions, than are to be found 
in ſotne hundred leayues on the adjacent coaſts of Africa. In China, wiſe inſti- 
tutions make the ſoil fruitful, and the nation numercus; now become ſo populous, 
that they muſt keep up tv this high ſtate of cultivation or ſtarve, Our own iſland 
of Barbadoes (its ſize conſidered) is wonderful in the rich crops it carries, all of 
them the fruits of ſkill, induſtry, and experience, 
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tained, but from the force of laws to which they were 
willingly obedient, and for the preſerving and recovery of 
which they frequently and vigorouſly contended. Such a 
ſyſtem, or rather a ſyſtem of ſuch laws, is what we at this 
day ſtyle the conſtitution, and a moſt excellent one it is, as 
hath in ſome meaſure been demonſtrated already, and the 
ſteps by which it gradually arrived at this ſuperiour excellence 
[i will be hereafter traced ; for fo ſolid, ſo ſuperb a political 
1 ſtructure required time as well as ſcience, and a concur- 
| rence of many able and experienced ſtateſmen and patriots to 
| conſtruct, repair, and, by gradually improving every oppor- 
| tunity, to bring it to that perfect ſtate in Which it mult be 
our duty, and that of our poſterity, to ſupport and main- 
| 

f 

; 


tain it (c). 


IN reſpect to the Britons, who were the firſt inhabitants 
of this iſland, there is a great variety, and indeed great diſ- 
cordance in opinions, even amongſt the moſt learned of our 
writers. Some, without troubling themiclces about autho- 
rities, treat theſe people as naked, miſerable, illiterate ſa- 
vages, without cloths, without houſes except hovels or 
Þ hollow trees, rude in their manners, fierce in their natures, 
| without arts, civility, or knowledge of any kind. Others, 

following the Britiſh hiſtory, deſcribe them as a martial, po- 
tent, numerous, learned, and polite nation, wel! known 
| through a great. part of the world, who ſent powerful ar- 
f mies abroad, equipped great fleets, achieved many conqueſts 
4 in foreign countries, erected ſtately edifices, founded large 
+ cities, inſtituted ſeminaries of learning here at home, at- 


[1 tracting thereby the eſteem, and preſerving the reſpect of 
if their neighbours (4), 


AS 


| (It is exceedingly pleaſant to confider the rudiments of great empires, to 
| mark the progreſs of their power, to trace their political improvements, to look 4 
into their effects on the manners of the people, and, in conſequence of that, on 
| the condition of the country; to contemplate the reverſes and revolutions in their 
5 affairs, and to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſingular and unexpected events which they produce. 
But when theſe inquiries affect ourſelves, and reſpe& the community of which we 
are members, they become ſtill more pleaſing and more ſatisfactory, as they are 
from their object more interefting and inſtructive, eſpecially when ſuch inquirie* 
are conducted without prejudice or partiality, and ſolely with a view of inseſli- 
gating and making known the truth, as far as from a ſerious meditation on th* 
| beſt materials we can procure it may be diſcovered,—(d) The tranſlator and pub- 
liſher of this Britiſh Hiſtory was Geoffrey of Monmouth, biſhop of St. Aſaph, + 
man of great learning for thoſe times. He tranſlated it for the uſe of . par 
Robert earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon to Henry J. His credit was attacked by tc 
, 
: 


a d 
K 1 


of his contemporaries, G. Barry, commonly ſtyled Giraldus Cambrenhs, #22 
William Litile, better known by the appellation of Gulielmus Neubrigenſis, ws 
roundly charges him with inventing or torging a great part at leaſt of this liſtory. 
which he pretended to tt anſlate out of the Britiſh, his native language, into Latin. 
In this cruel accuſation he is followed by Polidore Virgil, and many others. But 
this {whatever may te thought of the book) is a downricht c2lamny., The ve- 
nerable Kentiſh antiquary Lambaid had a fair copy of the Britiſh original, older 
than the time of Geotfrey. Mr. Lewis, who wrote the hiſtory of Britain (de- 
diemed to Henry prince of Wales) had alſo ſuch a copy. 
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As in moſt other caſes, and eſpecially in ſuch as relate to 
matters of antiquity, truth generally lies between the ex- 
tremes, and the ſafeſt way ſeems to be, the rejecting in a 
great meaſure both of theſe notions, the former having in it 
as much of prejudice, as there 1s of partiality in the latter, 
The Britiſh hiſtory may have, and indeed probably hath, 
ſome ſmall ground of truth; but this is ſo mixed with fables, 
ſo blended with and obſcured by idle inventions, that there 
is no relying upon its authority. But, waving this, and 
taking to our aſſiſtance better guides, viz. reaſon and expe- 
rience, we may eaſily diſcern that, though not a very po- 
tent or polite people, theſe ancient Britons, our primitive 
anceſtors, need not be degraded into abſolute ſavages, merely 
becauſe the Greeks and Romans beſtowed on them, as well 
as all other ſtrangers, the contemptuous appellation of Bar- 
barians. | 

THE original inhabitants of this ile, even thoſe who 
are ſtyled Aborigines, did not moſt certainly ſpring up here 
out of the earth, or fly hither over the ſeas, but came from 
ſome other country or countries in veſſels of tolerable fize, 
bringing, as we have before had occaſion to mention, ani- 
mals and many other things with them ; and this being the 
caſe, it cannot be doubted that they brought alio the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and, in a certain degree, tae ſciences that had 
been introduced among the people they left, "Theſe princi- 
ples of knowledge they muſt have had great and irequent op- 
portunities of exerciſing in a country overgrown with wood, 
2nd which in that ftate could adminiſter but little to their 


ſubſiſtence, without the application both of {kill and labour; 


neither is it likely that theſe would have been found ſimply 
ſufficient, without the aſſiſtance from time to time of. fup- 
plies of different kinds from their parent and other n2igh- 
bouring countries (e). Thus far we have ſtated what ſeems 


diſpute, there is a copy larger than that which Geoffrey uſed ſtill preſerved in 
the library of Jeſus College in Oxford, But, notwithſtanding it was thus de- 
cried, we find an abridgment of it was made for the ſatisſaction of an Italian 
lady of Britiſh deſcent, by Ponticus Virrunius, We have alſo an Englith tranfla- 
tion of Geoffrey's Britiſk Hiſtory, with a copious and very curious preface by 
Mr. Aaron Thompſon, The diftaſte taken by critical readers againſt this work 
induced them to run down the Britons, of which a large ſpecimen may be found 
in Dr. Woodward's Letter to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, printed by Mr. Hearne at the 
cloſe of the eighth volume of Leland's Itinerary.—(e) If a great, it may be the 
greateſt part of the Britiſh Hiſtory, though no forgery but like other hiſtories of 
like early times compoſed from what in Wales they fill call Hen Whelley, i. e. 
old ſtories, ſhould be thought too fabulous to merit belief, and for this good caute 
in a great meaſure exploded, why ſhould we not try to ſubſtitute ſomething in its 
room that may be at leaſt probable ? 'This is what we have attempted in the text, 
and to the candid reader's judgment thereon we readily ſubmit, Atter laying down 
this, as what might have been ſuppoſed the caſe, and then comparing it with facts 
delivered by authors of unſu ſpected credit, we come to have rational evidence that 
ſo things really were, In reſpect to ſuch remote periods, we are not to look for 
abſolute if we can reach moral certainty it is ſu ficient, 
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to have been probable, and therefore not very wide of truth. 
Let us now ſee how far this correſponds with matters of fact 
related by the moſt authentic hiſtorians. 

BRITAIN was known to, and viſited for the ſake cf her 
native commodities by, the Phœnicians and other Nations, 
as we have already had occaſion to ſhow, in very early times. 
The Greeks were acquainted with it by name at leaſt two 
hundred years, and the Romans alſo before the days of 
Cæſar. There might therefore have been true hiſtories 
written of what paſled within this period, if there had been 
any perſons able to write them (7). When Julius came 
hither he found, as himſelf tells us (and there cannot be 
better authority deſired) an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government, 
conſiſting in a kind of princely ariſtocracy compoſed of 
many ſovereigns, who ruled their ſmall territories indepen- 
dently in times of public tranquillity; but when troubles 
aroſe, or when attacked by a ſuperiour force, they confede- 
rated and choſe a commander in chief to lead their united 
armies, Upon Cæſar's invaſion, they inveſted Caſſibelinus 
or Caſſivellaunus, a man every way worthy of the truſt, 
with this ſupreme authority, who by the other princes, while 
the war laſted, was very punctually obeyed (g). 

THEyY had a religion full of ceremonies, an order of 
prieſts, and ſeveral places of public worſhip. "Theſe Prieſts 
were the Druids, who were alſo ſenators, conſulting together 
upon every critical occaſion, and in effect directed all public 
affairs; and theſe Druids were their magiſtrates likewiſe, 
deciding in that quality all private controverſics, not arbi- 
trarily but by ſettled laws, which though not committed to 


writing yet were well and publicly known, like what is 
ſtyled common law at this day (/). 


THEY 


Political Survey of Great Britain. vol. i. p. 343. 470. vol. ii. p. 38. 
where the authorities from ancient writers are cited, It may not be amiis to te- 
mark the following paſſage, 2zcl. xxvii. 12. Tarſhiſh was thy merchant, by 
reaſon of the multitude of all kind of riches; with filver, iron, TIN, and lead, 
they traded in thy fairs.” This is ſpoken of Tyre before its deftruticn by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, which was more than fix hundred vears before the coming of 
Chriſt. The Septuagint for '[arſhiſh ſets down Carthaginians, and all the an— 
cients agree, that the Carthaginians carried tin from hence. It foliows, that this 
country, or ſome parts of it, were then inhabited; that theſe inhabitants digged 
and ſold or exchanged their tia, for in thoſe times, and many ages after, there was 
none known but what came from Britain.— (g] Cæſar de Bello Gal. lib. iv. v. He 
ſpeaks often of theſe Britiſh princes or chiets conferring together, and taking re- 
ſolutions in what we ſhould call councils of war. It appears from the mealures 
they took to repel his firſt invaſion, they were not unſkilled in military operations; 
and though he covers it handſomely, yet it may be collected from his rc}ation, 
what was Well known in his own times to be the fact, they obliged him to reim- _ 
bark,—(b) Cſar de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 13. He there gives it as his 
ſentiment, that the Gauls learned the religious and philoſophic inſtitutions of the 
Druids from the Britons, and urges as a proof of this (indeed a very ſtrong proof 
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THEY had too a regular and well-diſciplined militia 


compoſed of chariots and infantry, In the former rode their 


chiefs, each attended by his train; and they are allowed to 
have fought, after their manner, not only with great courage 
and ſteady reſolution, but alſo with much military ſkill and 


addreſs, availing themſelves of every advantage that could 


be taken, from the ſituation of ground, and other circum- 
ſtances. Their towns likewiſe, it ſeems, were fortified, 
which however muſt be underſtood according to the manner 
of the times, and the ſtate that the country was then in, 
They choſe for this purpoſe a convenient ſpot of conſiderable 
extent, in which they built their dwellings ſuch as they 
were; and having done this they encompaſſed them with 
a trench, and this was furrounded with a ſtanding grove, or 
with a rampart of felled wood; for in thoſe days they fought 
only natural deſences, which were fully ſufficient againſt the 
arms then in uſe, Whenever theſe towns, after a Jong re- 
ſiſtance, were forced, they provided means for their retreat; 
and if they found themſelves too weak to keep the field they 
withdrew into marſhes and fens, the avenues to which they 
made as inacceſſible as they could, regarding ſuch marſhes in 
the light that we do fortreſſes (i). 

iv regard to naval ſtrength, whether they had any ſuch 
thing or not is a point of ſome uncertainty. The very 
learned and judicious Selden, than whom no man was 2 
better judge, hath taken much pains to eſtabliſh the affir- 
mative, and conceives that the reaſon why Cæſar was not 
oppoſed by ſea, was the total deſtruction of the Britiſh fleet 
{cnt to the aſſiſtance of the Veneti, that is, in the language 
of modern times, the inhabitants of the dioceſe of Vannes in 
Bretagne; and he farther ſuggeſts, that it was their ſending 
this aid that principally induced Cæſar to invade this iſland, 
which poſitions he ſupports by a number of arguments, that 
render it at leaſt highly probable ; and if any reliance could 
he made on our ancient hiſtorians, independent of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, there might be ſufficient authority brought 
to countenance his ↄpinion (4. . 


A 


.t , that they ſent over hither their youth to be inſtructed in theſe myſteries, 
which were comprehended in poems that theſe their diſciples learned to repeat; 


and ſays farther, that in this courſe of ſtudy they ſometimes ſpent no leſs time 


than twenty years,—(ji) Ceſar de Bello Gallico, Ib. v. cap. 11—19 Eutropii 
Breviar, lib. vi, cap. 14. J. Celfi Comment, de Vita J. Cæſaris, p. 7387 · He 
calls the Britiſh Monarch Caſmellanus. He alſo favs, that London, though at 
that dime the ſtrongeſt place in the whole iſland, ſurrendered to Cæſar, whom he 
makes to have been always victorious, but allows he was expoſed to continual toil, 
frequently im danger, out of which he extricated himſelf by fortitude and per- 
ſeverance, againſt an enemy brave in the field, and ſubtle in their conduct.— 
) Cæſar de Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 18. Henr. Huntingd. Hiſtoriarum, lib. i. 
Sd, i Mae Clauſum, I. ii. c. 2. Ceſar expreidly ſays, that in all their wars 285 
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As the Druids were prieſts and magiſtrates, ſo they were 
alſo, as philoſophers, the maſters and inſtructors of theſe 
people, who received from them implicitly whatever opini- 
ons they thought ht to divulge. By them they were taught 
firmly to believe the immortality of the ſoul, which was a 
rational and laudable principle of vigorous and intrepid 
courage. They likewiſe delivered the dofttrine of the ſea- 
ſons, or that kind of practical aſtronomy by which they were 
enabled to proſecute their lavours in the fieid, and to conduct 
the ſeveral branches of their rural oeconomy. That they 
practiſed various ſuperſtitions, and, as ſome fav, cruel and 
nefarious ceremonies, and had recourſe to many deluſivè arts 
to captivate the minds of the populace, is not to be denicd. 
By theſe they brought and retained them in the moſt exact 
and ſubmiſſive obedience, ſo that all were obliged to follow 
their reſpective occupations athduouſly, and contribute there- 


by, as far as they were able from their private endeavours, 
to the public welfare (J. 


Ix confequence of this, we find they had ſufficient quan- 
tities of corn for their own ſupport, and their paſtures were 


abundantly ſtocked with ſheep and black cattle. Beſides 


animals for food, they bred poultry, geeſe, and hares to pleaſe 
their fancy, That they had property appears from the 
Druids deciding all diſputes about the limits of lands. It is 
likewiſe clear that they had a generous breed of horſes, and 
knew very well how to break and manage them; and that 
they uſed cavalry as well as chariots may be inferred from 
Cæſar's relation (e. They painted themſelves with a bluc 


— 


revolts againſt the Romans, the Gauls were ſupported from Britain, but he fay* 
nothing of their naval force, Henry Huntingdon tells us, that Lud, the father of 
Caſſebellinus, reduced ſeveral of the iſlands lieing near Britain iy a marine arma- 
ment, Mr, Selden, laving theſe, and 6ther circumſtafces tegether, * concludes 
the Britons, prior to the coming of the Romans, were fovereigns in their own 
teas. —(/) Cæſar de Bello Gallico, lib. vi, cap. 13. 15, 16. Stra). Geograph.. 
ib. iv. Diod. Sicul. hb, vi. Pompon. Mela de Situ Orbis, lib. ili. cap. 2. Lucan. 
Pharſal. lib. i. Plin. Hiſt Nat. Iib. xxx. cap. 1. lib. xvi. cap. 44. Ammian. Marcel, 
Ib. xv. Diogen. Laert, in præfat. ad lib. ag Vit. Philoſoph. Moſt of theſe writers 
extol they wiſdom and knowledge. As to their crimes ; in reſpect to magic they 
ere infamous impoſtors; and in offering human ſacrifices barbarouſly as well as 
1mprouſly cruel. But that they were mere pretenders to ſcience, which is a modern 
notion, and that they were as illiterate as they were ſuperſtitious, is by no means 
10 certain, Ses upon this head, which js very curious, Selden's AnaleQa Anplo— 
Britannica; his England's Epinomis, and his Notes on the Ninth Song of Drayton's 
Polyoſbion. Conſult alſo Rowland's Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, where p. 266. a 
ſpecimen may be found of their moral odes, which they taught their pupils. As 
to their political talents, ſee what hath been already ſaid (Political Survey of Great 
Britain, vol. i. p. 535) as to the laws they eſtabliſhed in the Iſle of Man. The 
emperour Claudius proſcribed their religion, but chriſtianity prevailing did it much 
more eftectually, for it expoſed their impoſtures, and brought their barbarous rites 
into juſt and general abhorrence.—{m ) De Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. 11. Political 
Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 191. It may be fairly preſumed that as they 
certainly imported the animals, ſo they brought over alſo the art of training them, 


and from their ſingular expertneſs, and the great numbers they brought into the 
t eld, that they had long practiſzd this manner cf fighting, 


Pigment 
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Pigment made of woad, as we have already explained at 
large (n). Now this plant, aud the art of preparing a paſte 
and die from it, they muſt have brought with them hither. 
Ihe diſcolouring of their bodies with it, for whatever pur- 
poſe, the Romans could not help obierving, but it by no 
means follows that they had not any other art or manu- 
facture amongſt them, becauſe no other is reported by perſons 
who invaded them as enemies, ſtaid amo::gft them but a 
ſhort time, and were very fully occupied by their own affairs 
during the time they remained here. 

Ix their trade with cach other they uſed either rings or 
ſmall plates of iron tied together, in the nature of money, 
which concludes in favour cot their. civility, ſince no barba- 
rous nation ever made ufc of any medium in buying and 
ſelling (%. That they had likewiſe foreign commerce, is 
not barcly probable, but certain, for the inhabitants of Bre- 
tagne (as it is now called) traded kit in large ſhips, and 
on this trade, as Cæſar ſays expreſsly, founded a very formi- 
dable naval ftirength, Yet their merchants only were per- 
mitted free acceſs by the Britons, and nune were allowed to 
penetrate into the country, ſo apprchenſive were they of a 
too great reſort of ſtrangers, and ſuch was their jealouſy of 
their freedom. Other nations, as in different parts of this 
work nath been already ſhown, carried on conſiderable com- 
merce in other quarters of the iſland, and the ports of Ire- 
land were much frequented, as well as generally known, by 
foreign merchants (p). | 

In reference to ſmall veſſels, which is by no means a proof 
that they had not any of a larger ſize, thoſe of their con- 
itruction were ſo ingenious and ſo commodious, that Cæſar 
acknowledges his obligation to them for their invention, of 
which he profited on another occaſion (97); and which veſſels 
were made with ſuch facility, and were of ſuch utility, that 
the uie of them continued in ſome corners of this iſland al- 
moſt within the memory of man (7). If therefore we lay 
all theſe circumſtances together, and conſider them as brought 


113 


{n) Politicaĩ Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii p. 116, It may be they had a 
rader and ſo a ſhorter way of preparing this tincture than that now in uſe, but 
f1:]} there muſt be an art in the preparation.— (e) Cæſar de Bello Gallico, hb. v. 
cap. 10. He adds, that theſe patied by weight, which is an additional circum- 
fiance of exactnets and juſtice in their dealings, »(p) Cæſar de Bello Gallico, 
Ib. iv. cap. 18. Strab. Geogr. lib. iv. Tacit. in vit. J. Agric, c. 24. but on this 
{\bjet enough bath been gecaſionally ſaid in other places, —(½) De Bello Civili, 
lib. 1, Cap. 54. Lucan, Pharſal. lib. iv. Solin. Poiyhiſtor, cap. 35. The keel and 
r:1bs of theſe veſlels were of light wood covered over with Jeather,-'r) The 
Veneti uſed wicker boats, covered over with leather, and ſo did tbe Italian Veacti, 
colony from them on the river Po, as Lucan obſerves. But for al} this, the 
Veneti in Ganl had a ſtöut fect of large veſſels built of oak, with leather fails ; 
«14 if fo, why might not the Brirons have both forts of veſſels as well au they? 
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in aid of what reaſon and reflection ſuggeſt in reſpect to the 
firſt ſettlers of any iſland, we may rationally conclude that 
when the Romans came over hither, they did not find our an- 
ceſtors a race of miſerable ignorant ſavages, but rather a 
people, though widely different from them in temper, cu\- 
toms, and manner of living, in poſſeſſion of all the neceſſa- 
ries, and ſome of the conveniences of life, and, which is 
{till of greater conſequence, they were in general content 
with their own condition. 

UNDER the reigns of Auguſtus, and Tiberius, the Britons 
were left to themſelves, lived ſubject to their own kings, and 
were governed by their own laws (36). The Romans, how- 
ever, ſtill kept up a claim to the ifland founded upon Cæſar's 
expedition ; and the Britons, for the ſake of their com- 
merce with Gaul, kept meaſures with them, ſending from 
time to time preſents to Rome, which were there received 
and accounted for tt&utes (t). Caligula appeared diſpoſed 
to make a real conqueſt, which however ended only in build- 
ing a light-houſe on the oppoſite ſhore, and in a childiſh and 
ridiculous triumph (4). Claudius executed what Caligula 
made a ſhow of doing, and, either by the force or terrour of 
his arms, made ſuch an impreiſion here as at Rome was con- 
ſidered as a conqueſt, He left behind him Aulus Plautius, 
whom he ſent hither before he came in perſon, to reduce his 
acquiſitions into the form of a province (w). 

I'r was from this time that tie Romans began to lead co- 
lonics, to ſettle magiſtrates, and eſtabliſh juriſdictions in this 
as in their other provinces, "They proceeded fo ſpeedily and 
ſo ſucceſsfully in their ſettlement, that in leſs than twenty 
years many emporia or trading cities were fixed in proper 
places; a regular correſpondence being commenced with 
Rome occaſioned a prodigious reſort of merchants; im- 
menſe ſums were ſent over and lent here at intereſt; and in 
a word, as we have before ſuggeſted, all the marks appeared 
of a lucrative and extenſive commerce (x). 


The principal advantages of theſe wicker boats were, the fimplicity of their 
conſtruction ; their lightneſs, ſo as to be eaſily carried from one place to another; 
and the facility of turning them up, when by accident they were at any time 
overſet.— s) Dio Hiſt. Rom. lib. liii. in vit. J. Agric. cap. 13. H. Huntings. 
Hiſt. ib. i. Vet, as we learn from Hora. e, Carm. lib. iii. v. Auguſtus regarded 
Britain 2s part of the empire.—(t) Strab. Geog. lib. iv. Tacit. An. lib. ii. Viti 
Hiſtor. Britan. lib. iv. p. 265, 266. Camden ſays, that during this period Britain 
was neglected by the Romans. — (z) Tacit. in vit. Agricolæ, cap. 13. Sueton. in 
C. Cal:z. cap. 44. P. Oroſ. lib. vii. cap. v. Tacitus aſcribes this conduct to the 
fickienceſs and irreſolution of Caligula's temper.— (zo) Dio Hiſt. Rom. lib. Ix. 
Tacit. Ann. lib. xii. Sueton in Claud. cap. 23. Eutrop. Breviar. lib. vii. cap. 3. 
Claudius gave his ſon the ſurname of Britannicus.— (x! Stillingfleet Origin. Bri- 


tannicæ, p. 5. in which the progreſs and proceedings of the Romans in Britain are 
learnedly and perſpicuouſly treated. 


Tur 
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Tre greateſt perſons were the firſt in adopting Roman 
manners, and Kings themſ-lves ſtooped ſo low as to become 
the inſtruments of enſlaving thoſe whom it was their duty to 
defend, But the Druids, who ſaw with regret their old con- 
ſtitution expiring and themſelves deſpiſed, did all they could 
to revive the ancient ſpirit of their countrymen, and to ren- 
der plenty odious when purchafed by fervility (y). This 


having ſome effects, Suetonius Paulinus, who then governed 


here in the time of Nero, reſolved to extirpate them, and 
with this view reſolved to attack their great ſanctuary of Mo- 
na or Angleſey, of which expedition we have ſpoken in its 
proper place (z). But the vices of the Romans them- 
ſelves proved much more deſtructive to their affairs than all 
the efforts of the Druids. Praſutagus, King of the Iceni, 
having bequeathed to them, that is, to the Emperour, all his 
riches, in hopes of procuring their protection for his Queen 
and daughters, they behaved to them with equal inſolence, 


indecency, and inhumanity, which induced his widow, the 


famous Boadicia, to excite a general inſurrcEtion, which, 
but for the courage and military {kill of Paulinus, who 
returned with great celerity from Angleley to London, had 
probably compelled the Romans once more to quit the iſland 
a). 

SHE was overcome, but notwithſtanding this the Britons 
continued their ſtruggle for liberty many years, till at length 
Julius Agricola was ſent hither with a potent army b 
Veſpaſian, who had himſelf ſerved here, and had contribut- 
ed as much as any of the Roman officers to the enlargement 
of the province (b). By this wiſe and able general the great- 
er part of the iſland was actually reduced; and what he won 
by force of arms, he alſo ſecured by his judicious policy. 
By his diſintereſted and equitable adminiſtration, he difpoled 
the Britons to a real ſubmiſſion, and a cordial coalition with 
the conquerours. He reſumed and perfected the reduction of 
Mona, and the deſtruction or expulſion (if any remained) 
of the Druids. His affability gained him the affections ot 
the people, whom hc diſpoſed to embrace the Roman man- 
ners by fluttering them with the names and privileges of citi- 
rens, receiving them into his armies, providing for the 


() Tacit. in Vit. Agricolæ, cap. 15. They wanted not many cogent argu- 
ments to perſuade the people to ſhake off a foreign and at this period an oppret- 
hve yoke, —(z) Political Survey cf Great Britain, vol. i. p. 490, 491, where the 
hiſtory of this expedition, drawn from the moſt authentic writers, may be found. 
la) Tacit, Annal. lib, xiv. cap. 31. et in Vit. Agric, cap. 15, where he declares 
the Britons meditated no leſs than a total expulſion, which nothing but this quick 
march and the hard-won vidtory which followed it could have prevented. (4) 
Sueton. in Veſpaſian, cap. 4. Tacit. in Vit. Agric. cap. 13. Flavius under Clau- 
aus, and A. Plautius, where he tought many batties, ſubdued two nations, and 
reduced the Iſle of Wight. His ſon Titus ſerved under him as a tribune with 
much reputation, and bravely diſ-ngaged him from a poſt in which he had beer 


Coy blocked up by the Britons, which ſhows they nobly defended their free- 
dom. ; 
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education of their youth, living amongſt them with much 
familiarity, and commending and rewarding their valour, 


their learning, and their politeneſs (c). 


Ix a word, this truly great man was properly ſpeaking at 
once the conquerour, and in ſome degree the legiſlator of 
Britain, of which he acquired a thorough knowledge. He 
penetrated into countries not known ſo much as by name tohis 
predeceſſors, and there are good grounds to aſſert even as far 
as the Frith of Murray, after defeating the whole force of 
the Caledonians under the command of their Monarch Gal- 
gacus; an expedition unequalled by any of the ſucceed- 
ing Emperours, or their generals (d). The Roman territory, 
thus enlarged, was in different periods divided into different 
provinces, in which the people lived entircly after the Ro- 
man cuſtoms, ſpoke, at leaſt many of them, the latin lan- 
guage, had preſidents over moſt of the provinces, magiſtrates 
in all the great towns, who adminiſtered juſtice according to 
the Roman law (e). The temples, palaces, houſes, baths, 
and in a word all buildings, whether public or private, were 
after the Roman model: facts not barely ſupported by hiſto- 
ry, but which the remains of theſe ancient edifices and anti- 
quities of every kind, that have been and are daily aigged up 
in a multitude of places, inconteſtably prove (g). 

. TH1s change in the manners and diſpoſition of the inha- 
bitants was ſo complete and fo univerſal, that, conſidering 
themſelves as Romans and their country as a part of the em- 
pire, they made no ſcruple of calling ſuch of their country- 


(e) Tacit. in Vit. Agric, cap. 21, where he frankly acknowledges that the Bri- 
tons, in adopting Roman manners, only preſſed {urward into {ervitude, and rivet- 
ted their own chains.—(d) Richard of Cirenceſter, whoſe map of Roman Britain 
Dr. Stukeley prefers to that of Camden, places the Aræ Finium Imperii Romani, 
the altars ereted on the limits of the Roman empire, near that Frith, Mr. 
22 Fraſer, miniſter at Kirkhill near Inverneſs, having examined Beaulieu 

rith, found that, though now an arm of the ſea, it was once firm land, and that 
works had been erected there. On opening a cairn, or large heap of flones, 
urns were found in the very middle of the Frith. Phil. Tranf. No. 254. p. 231. 
But to put out of doubt this point of the Romans being thus far North, at Caftic 
Bean in the Heart of Murray (the Banatia of Ptolemy) there were found A. D. 
1460 a marble veſſel finely wrouzht, and full of Roman coins. As to Richard of 
Cirenceſter (Ricardus Corinenſis) he was a monk of Weltminfter,who died about 
A. D. 14co, his MS. was diſcovered at Copenhagen, and afterwards printed there 
by Mr. Charles Bertram.—(e) As to the provinces, they were, Britannia Prima, 
containing the ſouthern part of England; Britannia Secunda, Wales; Flavia Cæ- 
ſarienfis, the middle part of England; Maxima Ca ſarienſis, the northern part; 
and Veſpaſiana, all Agricola's conqueſts in Scotland as far as Murray Frith. But 
theſe being ſoon loſt, Theodofius, when he commanded here, recovered a part, 
which he formed into a province, and this he. called Valeatia, in honour of the 
Emperour Valentinian.—{ f) As to this point, the reader may find competent ſa- 
tisſaction by conſulting Camden, Battely, Muſgrave, Bearne, Horleley, and the 
Traniations of the Royal Society, | 
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men as ſtill remained free by the opprobrious flame of 
barbzrians; Which they in ſome meature merited by their conti- 
nual incurſions into a country better cultivated, and of courſe 


much richer than their own (g). To ſecure them from tuelc 
deſtructive invauions, their governours, inſtead of acting offen- 
ſively againſt the northern nations, had recourſe to well con- 
{tructed and well fortihed intienchments, which, according 
to their original deſignation, we ſtyle WALLS (%). 1 he 
great tract of country behind theie was highly improved, 
tully inhabited, and in a moſt flouriſhing condition; but 
theſe inhabitants, though natives, were ptovincial ſubjects, 
who had no views or intereſts but thoſe of their maſters, 
cmploying their ſubſtance and their {words for their emolu- 
ment, and for their defence, and this according to their directi- 
ons 1). 


- 


THESE meaſures were not only acceptable to the Roman 
ofhcers of every rank reſiding here, but were alſo in many 
reſpects of the greatelt utility to the empire, Britain was on 
this account much conſidered, and very carefully attended to, 
more eſpecially by the beſt and wiſeit of their Emperours. 
Trajan particularly took cafe that the roads in all parts fhiould 
be completed, and put into the beſt order poſſible, that the 
correſpondence between all the {tations might be regular, 
ſafe, and commodious (4). Adrian came over in perſon, 
remained here ſome time, and provided effectually for the ſe- 
curity of the frontier (J). Antoninus, following his example, 
made additional proviſions for the ſafety of the iſland both 


(g) In this ſketch of Britiſh hiſtory, only ſuch circumſtances are touched a: 
may beſt ſerve to potat out the changes which their condition made in the manner + 
of the people. Thoſe ſubject to the Romans were in love with their ſituation, and 
the comforts attending it. Thus they had a reciprocal contempt and hatred for 
each other, Which contributed to the diſtreſs and deſtruction of both. The chain 
of Roman troops, by permitting no correſpondence, ren ſered impraRicabic anv 
accommodation, —(þ) Theſe walls, to give a ſuccinct account of them, ave, 1, 3 het 
aſcribed to Agricola between the Friths of Forth and Clyde, A. D. 61. 2. Adrian 5 


Wall, between Newcaftle and Carliſle, i. e. between the rivers line and Eden, 
A. D. 121. 5. By Lollius Urbi-us, under Antoninus, between Clyde and Forth, 
A. D. 138. 


4. By the Emperour 8. Severus, where Adria':;'s was A. D. 210. 
By Carautius, between, Clyde and Forth, A. D. 290. 6. By Theodohus, in the 
lame place, to cover his province of Valentia, A. D. 367. 7. By the command 
of Stilicho this wall was repaired, A. D. 398. 8. Again repaired by the Britons 
with Turfs, A. D. 426. 9. Gallio Ravenna's ſtrong Stone Wall, between Tir - 
mouth and Solway Frith, A. D. 426 —(i) They conſidered themſelves as part of 
the empire, to the intereſt and glory of which they thought it their duty to ſacri- 
fice all other confidcrations, and in this they perſified.—{+) Galen de Method. 
Medendi, lib. ix. cap. 8, Under Trajan the Empire attained to the ſummit of 
power, which by wiſe conſtitutions he laboured to eftabliſh and ſecure, —(/ 
Spartian. Vit, Adcriani. His coins ſhow how high he rated his exploits here, 
which entitled him to be regarded as the reſtorer of Britain in his own time; 
though in ſucceeding ages his conduct hath been cenſured for leſſening the Roman 
territory, and abandoning fourſcore miles of country to the Caledonians. 


by 
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by land and ſea, and his ſucceſſour was no leſs active and 
attentive to the welfare of Britain (m). Under Commodus, 
Helvius Pertinax commanded in this iſland with great repu- 
tation, which raiſed him after the deceaſe of Commodus to 
the empire. He ſent hither Clodius Albinus, who, during 
the confuſions which enſued on the demiſe of Pertinax, al- 
ſumed the purple, and carried over a numerous army of Bri- 
tons into Gui, to maintain his title againſt Septimius Seve- 
rus, where, after gaining a victory, they were through his 
11] conduct routed, and himſelf flain (u). 

To compoſe the troubles, and to protect the inhabitants 
in the Roman provinces againſt their enemies, Severus 
came over hither, and from his glorious exploits here aſ- 
ſumed the ſurname of Britannicus Maximus. He died at 
York, where the famous lawyer Papinian preſided in the 
Britith court of juſtice, His two ſons, Baſianus (afterwards 
ſtyled Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla) and Geta, took each of 
them the name of Britannicus (e). In the ſubſequent trou- 
bles of the empire, diſtracted and torn to pieces by ambiti- 
ous men, Britain had a very Jarge ſhare; and ſeveral of thoſe 
who are ſtyled tyrants in the Roman hiſtory aſſumed the title 
of Emperours here, as many of their coins in the cabinets of 
the curious plainly ſhow. When theſe deſtructive diſturban- 
ces were compoſed, the Emperour Probus permitted, as we 
have elſewhere obſcrved, the planting of vincs in Britain. 

NEW difſſenſions ariſing after his demiſe, Carauſius, who 
is ſaid to have been a native of St. David's, a man of ſupe- 
ric ur abilities, and an excellent officer both by land and tea, 
aſſumed the Imperial title, and, as we have had occaſion 
more than once to mention, held it for ſeveral years, reſiding 
chiefly in Britain, though the ſea coaſts of Gaul made like- 
wiſe a part of his dominions. He did many great things, 
and was exceedingly careful in providing for the ſafety and 
proſperity of his ſubjects, till he was flain, ſome ſay in bat- 
tle, others through treachery, by Allectus (y), who likewiſe 
ſtyled himſelf Emperour, and held that title a little while. 
Againſt him came Conſtantius Chlorus, after reducing thc 
maritime parts of Gaul with a great fleet and army, and Al- 
iectus being routed and killed, Conſtantius reſtored the peacc 
and proſperity of Britain, where he had reſided in his youth 
with great credit, and is ſaid to have married a Britiſh lady, He 


n) Jul. Capitol. in Vit. Antonin. In his time, Seivs Saturninus, under the 
title of Archigubernus, commanded the Roman flcet on the coaſt of Britain.— (5) 
Spertian, in Vit. Sever. Xiphilin. Vit. Severi. Eutrop. Breviar. lib, viii. cap. 10. Al- 
moſt the whole of the army of Albinus was maſſacred, which, as is faid in the text, 
conſiſted chiefly of Britons,—(o) Herodian, Hiſt, lib. ii. iti, Aurel. Victor. de 
Cæſaribus. P. Oroſii lib. vii. cep. 17. Rufi. Feſti, Dreviar. Digeſt, lib. xxv!'i 
Tit. 6,-(p) Zonar. Hiſt. Rom. P. Orofii lib. vii. cap. 25. Lutrop, Breviar, lib. 


ix. cp. 13, 14. Dr. Stukelzy publiſhed the Medgallic Hiſtory of Carauſius i: 
two volumes àto. 


* y * 
hreatney 
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breathed his laſt at Vork, having been ſome time before call- 
ed to the empire, and in that city his ſon Conſtantine, after- 
wards ſurnamed the great, being come to viſit his father, was 
upon his death ſaluted Emperour by the army, and in conſe- 
quence of thoſe happy events no province during their 
reigns was more cherithed by them, or more celebrated by 
their orators than Britain (4). 

AT his demiſe he bequeathed, amongſt other provinces, 
Britain to his ſon of the ſame name, who quarrelling through 
ambition with his brother Joſt to him both liſe and empire, 
This brother, whoſe name was Conſtance, came over hither 
in the winter, a thing fo unuſual that we find it mentioned 
in very high terms in a panegyric on that prince (7). He 
was ſoon after ſucceeded by his brother Conſtantius, in whoſe 
time Gratian, who was the father of the Emperour Valenti- 
nian, commanded here. On his being recalled, Magnentius 
ſet up for himſelf, and for a few years reigned with great 
good fortune, but was at length ſubdued (s). Julian, while 
he bore the title of Cæſar, and commanded with much re- 
putation in Gaul, drew, as we have ſhown in another place, 
immenſe ſupplies of provitions from this iſland, for the re- 
ception of which he conſtructed prodigious granaries (t). 
When he became Emperour, knowing the importance of this 
iſland, he ſent over conſiderable forces to repreſs the incurh- 
ons of the nations from the northern part of the iſle, | 

UNDER Vaientinian, Theodoſius, father of the Empe- 
rour of the ſame name, came hither, and by his military ex- 
ploits gained great reputation, following the example ot 
Agricola, acting offenſively againſt the enemy, and eſtabliſh- 
ing a new province compoſed of the territory out of which 
he expelled them (u). When afterwards the ſon of this victo- 


y) Zoſim. Hiſt. lib. ii. P. Oroſii lib, vii. cap. 27. Sext. Aurel. Victor de Cæ- 
ſaribus. But he was cenſured for withdrawing the legions from the frontiers, for 
making many alterations in the military eſtabliſhment, and for changing the ſeat ot 
the empire, by which the weſtern provinces were rendered leſs ſecure. —(r) Zonar, 
Hiſt, lib. iii. Zoſim. Hiſt. lib. ii. Eutrop. Breviar, lib. x, cap. 5. The panegy- 
riſt was Julius Firmicus, But Conſtans himſelf ſtruck a medal to perpetuate the 
memory of this paſſage (Spanheim in Jul. Cæſar. p. 134.) with his effigies on one 
fide, and on the reverſe an armed man on ſhip-board with an image of victory. 
The inſcription, Bononia Ocean. which ſhows he embarked at Bologn. This 
expedition was A. D. 343. It is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinos lib. xx. c. 
 1,—{s) Zonar, Hiſt, lib. iii. Zoſim. Hiſt, lib, ii. P. Oroſii lib, vii. cap. 29. 

The defeat of Magnentius, who though born in Gaul was the ſon of a Bri- 
ton, was accompanied with ſuch ſlaughter as exceedingly exhauſted the force 
of the Roman empire.—(t) Ammian. Marccllin, lib. xx. Zoſim. Hiſt, lib. iii. 
Eutropii Breviar, lib. x. cap. 7. He alſo ſent over Lupicinius hither to repreſs 
the Northern invaders.—(z) Ammian. Marcel. lib. xxviii. This new province, 


according to Richard cf Cirenceſter, was only a part of Agricola's Veſpaſiania, the 
reſt was never recovered, 


ricus 
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rious general was declared Emperour it ſo diſguſted Maxi- 
mus, who was at the head of the army here, that he ſet up 
for himſelf, aſſumed the purple, and carried into Gaul a 


numerous and potent army compoled chiefly of Britons, of 
whom few if any returned (w). He was at firſt very ſucceſs- 
ful, and poſſeſſing himſelf of part of Germany fixed his 
capital at Triers: but marching afterwards into Italy he 
was there defeated and flain. This tyrant, as he is frequent- 
ly ſtyled by the Latin writers, contributed very much to ex- 
tenuate the Roman power in this iſle (x). 

AFTER his death there followed ſuch a ſcenc of confuſion, 
that it would require much more room than we have to ſpare 
ſhould we attempt to diſcuſs the diſcordant accounts of the 
ſeveral revolutions that with great bloodſhed and horrid de- 
valtation happened here (%%. The empire haſtening to its 
decline was miſerably harafled on all tides by the barba- 
rous nations, which was alſo the fate of Britain; and the 
inhabitants, having been hitherto protected by the Romans, 
looked continually to them tor relief, which they obtained ſo 
long as they were able to afford it. Gallio Ravennas was 
the laſt of their generals who came hither, and who, having 
with great ſpirit and ſucceſs repelled the Scots and Picts, re- 
paired and fortiſied the wall, which he exhorted the Britons 
to defend, and ſo left them (z) after the Romans had held 
this country four hundred and ſeventy-ſix years, according 
to Camden's computation, though others ſay more than five 


hundred years (a). 


(w) Zonar. Hiſt, lib, iii. Zoſim, Hiſt. lib. iv, P. Oroſii lib. vii. cap. 34, 35+ 
Chron. Saxon. A. D. 381, Nennius and Geofrey's Britiſh Hiſtory mention this, 
and the fat ſeems unqueſtionable,—(x) Vit, Hiſt. Brit. lib, vi. Gilde Hiſt, 
de excidio Britan, cap. 10. Galfrid, Monmuth. Hift. Brit, lib. v. cap. 10—16. 
He calls him Maximian, and makes him a near relation to Conſtantine the Great 
by the fide of Helena his mother. Zoſimus ſays he was a Spani:rd by birth, 
though he had ſerved with the character of a good officer in Britain, and covered 
the ſea with his navy when he came from thence, Ihe poet Auſonius, however, 
calls him by no better name than the Rhutupian Thief, which ſome think implies 
his being a Briton, which the Saxon Chronicle affirms, —{p) Zoſim. Hiſt, lib. vi. 
P. Orofii lib. vii. cap. 40, 42. Pauli Diaconi hb. xii. xiv. Gildz Hiſt. de exci- 
dio Britan. Nennii Hiſt. Britonum. Bed. Hiſt, Ecclef. lib. i. Galfrid, Mon- 
muth. lib. vi. viii—(z) It ſeems to be certain, that Actius and not Agitivs (as 
it is in Gildas) was the Conſul to whom the Britons applied tor ſuccour; and it 
appears no leſs certain, that the Romans were rather unable than unwilling to com- 
ply with their requeſt, for at this time their weſtern provinces were daily falling 
into the hands of thoſe ſtyled by them barbarous nations, which could never have 
happened if they had conſtantly kept up their forces and fleets in Britain.— (4) It 
ſeems probable the laſt number comes neareſt the truth, The judicious Dr. E. 
Halley (Miſcel. Curioſa vol. iii. p. 42.3) clearly proves that Juivus Cœſar landed 
here Auguſt 26 A. A. U. C. 699. A. A. C. 55. according to Gildas compared with. 


the Roman hiſtories, that nation finally relinguiſhed this iſland about A. D. 444. 


and conſequently, if we put theſe together, their dominion laſted 499 years. 


But if we reckon from Claudius's expedition, they were not bere fo long; the 
Saxon Chronicle fays 470 years, 


WHEN 
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WHEN the provincial Britons found that they were thus 
deſerted it exceedingly depreſſed their ſpirits, and they quick- 
ly diſcovered they were utterly unequal to the taſk of detend- 
ing themſelves. We have no reaſon to wonder at this, ſince 
all their hardy and bold fpirited youths had been gradually 
carried out of the country, ſo that the far greater part of 
theſe left behind were either old and infirm, or looſe, luxuri- 
ous, profligate, and withal turbulent and ſeditious people, 
alike incapable of reſiſting their enemies or of ſubmitting 
for any length of time even to governours of their own 
choice (6b). In this fad ſituation, being without any order or 
diſcipline, and attacked on all ſides by forcign focs, they had 
recourſe through infatuation and deſpair to the very worſt of 
all expedients, in Which however they only copicd their old 
maſters (c), that of calling in one barbarous nation to drive 
out another, which brought them under a new and heavier 
yoke, Theſe are facts fully atteſted by their own hiſtorians 
Gildas and Nennius, who arc indiſputable authorities, and 


whole accounts are not fimp!y relations, but pictures allo of 


thoſc truly miſcrable times, drawn by men who write as it 
they had been eye witneſſes, as it they ſpoke of what they 
ſaw and felt in a language (uitable to their circumſtances (4). 

IT is the remark of a very judicious and learned prelate, 
that the great ſource of the misfortunes of the Britons was the 
error committed by the Romans in not making an entire con- 
queſt of the iſland. I'his was plainly the deſign of Julius 
Agricola, and the cauſe of thoſe dreadtul apprehenſions of the 
Caledonians when they ſaw his fleet ſteering for the Ork- 
neys (e). If Domitian had ſuitered him to have effected what 
he was ſo near accompliſhing, there would have been no necd of 
walls; and it the Romans had been obliged to quit this coun - 
try, they would have left all the Britons in general in the. 
{ame condition, and of courſe they would either have united 
under one Monarch, or have recurred to their old form of 
government, and which ever had been their choice they 
would have had ſtrength enough, when free from inteſtine 
diviſions, to have repelled any foreign invaſion, as this could 
never have been made with ſuch force as Cæſar brought over, 


(5) P. Orofii lib. vii. cap. 40. Gil4. cap. 2. 3. 4. Nennii Hiſt. Briton. cap. 
27. Galfrid Meſnumet, Hiſt, Brit. lib. vi, Gulielm. Malmet. de geh Regn 
Angl. hb. i.--{c) Zoſim. Hift, lib. iv. p. 750, who cenſures Gratian for hi bro 
penſity to the barbarous nations. Some ſay that Gratian and Valentinien ſent part 
of their fleet to tranſport the Pits in great numbers into the Northern parts of the 
province in their war againſt Maximus, that they might oblige him to return into 
Britain out of Gaul; and not ſucceeding, employed the Hunnz and the Alam 
»gainſt him on the Cominent. At leaſt this was charged upon him by Maxime, 
and not denied by St. Ambroſe, whom this Emperour employed to negotiate vnn 
Maximus,—(d) Both theſe writers are to be found in Dr. Gale's collection of our 
ancient hiſtorians. Gildas, from his complaining invectives, obtained the 1uname 
of Querelus,—(e) Tacit in vit. Agricolz, cap. 25. Britannos quoque, dd ex cap- 
t1v1s audiebstur, viſa cl. ſſis obſtupefaciebat, tam quam aperto i ai f25reto alt- 
mum victis perfugium clauteretur. 


and 
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and with which, when in a worſe condition, they found 
themſelves able to ſtruggle with ſuccels (/). 

Ou x famous antiquary Camden obſerves, that if our an- 
ceſtors thought it ſo great an honour to derive themſelves 
from the Trojans, they might have done it from their incor- 
poration with the Romans, who valued themſelves on the 
like deſcent. But it may not be amiſs to remark, that it was 
not barely the Romans, but all the nations who were ſubject 
to them, and in conſequence of that ſerved in their legions 
here, who intermixed with the native Britons, and even nu- 
merous colonies from diſtant countries were tranſported hither, 
and had lands given them to ſettle upon and cultivate here (g). 
It is alſo highly probable that very many, if not moſt, of 
theſe people, when they found reſiſtance vain, ſubmitted to and 
intermixed with the Saxons. 

In fo long a ſcries of years as the Romans remained and 
ruled here, 1t cannot be doubted that they introduced man 
uſages which were highly advantageous to the natives: The 
brought them from a rude and rough to a civil and orderly 
manner of life, and gradually to a taſte for urbanity and po- 
liteneſs. "This was much facilitated by the practice of thoſe 
bodily exerciſes to which the Romans were addicted, and ſtill 
more by their application to letters and ſciences. They like- 
wiſe made them acquainted with many uſeful occupations, to 
which, from their different mode of living, they had been 
utter ſtrangers. They inſtructed them in a multiplicity of 
mechanic arts, ſome of more and ſome of leſs importance; 
all of which contributed to that eaſe, afluence, and ſplen- 
dour in which it is certain they lived in thoſe days (5). Their 


intercourſe with foreign nations, and of courſe their com- 


merce, was extended through moſt parts of the empire. But 
the moſt permanent as well as the moſt proſperous of their 
improvements conſiſted in bringing over and naturalizing 


( f ) Dion, Hiſt Rom, lib. xxxix. Where he ſays plainly, that except the glory 
of coming hither Ceſar gained nothing either for himſelf or the Republic, —(g) 
It was the policy of the Romans to form corps of horſe (Al] and foot (Cohortes) 
out of the nations they ſubdued, and theſe they ſent into diſtant provinces, where 
from being ſtrangers, having different cuſtoms, and not ſpeaking the language of 
the country in which they were ſtationed, they were leſs likely to form cabals. 
In this iſland, as the Notitia Imperii, and many inſcriptions ſhow, beſides Gauls, 
Spaniards, and Germans, we had Dalmatians, Sarmatians, and other nations.— 
{b) The Roman ſoldiers were moſt of them artificers, which enabled them to in- 
ſtrut the people amongſt whom they were ſtationed. That they actually did fo 
here appears from the potteries, foundries, and other manufactories, the relics 
of which have been diſcovered in different places. The immenſe quantities of 
utenſils of divers materials dug out of the ruins of their towns and fortreſſes for a 
iong ſeries of ages afford an additional proof, To all this we may add, that the 
Empzrours had an officer here who was director of the l oms. 


* 


. to 


* 
* 
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to our ſoil and climate many things which we had not before, 


and by this the country itſelf was enriched as well as its in- 
habitants. TI hey likewiſe extended and improved our agri- 
culture, and thereby not only a much greater number of 
people were maintained and ſupported, but maintained and 
iupported alſo in a better manner (7). 

THEY likewiſe eſtabliſhed cities, towns, and forteſles, 
which were generally fo properly diſpoſed, and their fitua- 
tion ſo well choſen, as to preſerve their credit through all 
ſucceeding times (4). Theſe they connected, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, by ſpacious and ſtately roads, and in ſome places 
by canals for conveying ture and ſpeedy ſupplies to their re- 
moteſt garriſons. We may add to theſe, though calculated 
ſolely for their fecurity, the ſagacity of their eſtabliſhments 
tor the protection of their own dominions, both by land and 
lea, againſt invaſions from the northern nations within the 
iſland, and the piratical depredations of the Saxons from the 
oppolite continent (4); which precautions of theirs appeared 
molt worthy of admiration to thoſe, who by examining them 
clofely, have not barely obſerved facts, but diſcovered alſo 
their motives, and the true principles of that found policy by 
which they retained fo wide an empire, inhabited by ſo many 
different nations, under ſuch ſtrict obedience, through the courſe 
of along ſeries of years. A policy ſo complete and perfect, that 
1i 1t had been ſteadily adhered to, might have ſubſiſted much 
longer than it did. But the luſt ot power in private men, 


Joined to that luxury attendant on proſperity, unhappily ex- 


cited ſuch continual convulſions, as at length brought on the 


(i) Bradley's Survey of Ancient Huſbandry and Gardening, p. 104. 290. It is 
ſaid in ſome of the ſouthern counties ſeveral Roman terms ot art are in uſe 
amongſt huſbandmen at this day. Their mode ot cultivating was practically 
taught the Saxons by the people who ſubmitted to them. It is alſo not at all im- 
probable that ſome of the writings of the Romans on agriculture were preſerved in 
the monaſteries ; for we know that in thoſe days the monks were not only 
the great patrons of this art, but the greateſt proficients in it.— (4) In Gil- 
das and Nennius we have a liſt of twenty-eight cities that were here in the time 
of the Romans, upon which we have an excellent commentary by the learned 
Archbiſhop Uſher. Richard of Cirenceſter tells us that there were ninety-two, 
and that of theſe thirty-three (the names of which he bath given) were the moſt 


_ - Eminent. Camden and others have obſerved that the Saxons built upon the old 


toundations, Speed ſays very juſtly, that the Roman ſtations were the ſeed plot 
of our Engliſh cities, —(/) At ſome times there were four or more legions here, 
but conſtantly three. According to Conſtantine's regulation the Comes Britanniæ 
commanded a ſmall force in the interiour of the Roman territories, The Dux 
Britanniarum commanded the reſt and all the fortificd poſts along the wall, But 
the ſea ports and their garriſons obeyed the count of the Saxon Shore or 
Comes Tractus Maritimi. They had alſo a competent fea force to protect the 


coaſts, and a convenient number ot armed veſſels ſtationed in the Friths and upon 
great rivers, | 


Vo. II. PART 1. X diſſolution 


— 
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diſſolution of that ſovereignty which had triumphed over the 
beſt part of what was then eſteemed the habitable world (m). 
IT muſt on the other hand be allowed, that there reſulted 
from the Roman government not a few inconveniencies to the 
provincial Britons. Before they were totally ſubdued, pro- 
digious numbe s were deſtroyed in making cauſeways, cut— 
ting down woods, draining moraſſes, and erecting fo tifica- 
tions, Labours ſo much the more grievous and galling, 
as they were at once the inſtruments as well as the 
badges of ſubjection (n). They were likewiſe expoſed to 
much rigour, extortion, and injuſtice of every kind from the 
avarice, and even caprice of the Roman governours, eſpecia]- 
ly before they obtained the benefit of the laws which afford- 
ed them protection, and even this they purchaſed at the ex- 
penſe of taxes and tribute, They afterwards felt the bur- 
dens, and experienced all the diſtreſſes that aroſe from the 
weakneſs of ſome and the violence of other preſidents and 
inferiour magiſtrates. "They paid largely for the maintenance 
of a ſtanding army, compoſed chiefly of foreign troops, the 
military eſtabliſhment here being very high (-), and the na- 
val allo, though we have no diſtinct account of it, was 
conſiderable, "I he youth were encouraged to affect a military 
life, enrolled, and preferred in the legions, and of courle 
went abroad with them, eſpecially when the commanders in- 
clined to ſet up for themſelves, from a ſtrange perſuaſion 
that by ſupporting theſe bold adventurers they did honour to 
Britain (p). The nation was beſides exceedingly exhauſted by 


(m) The ſeeds of civil polity and the principles of the chriſtian religion were 
ſown in all the countries ſubject to the Roman empire, and theſe were ſo rooted 
out by the irruptions of the barbarous nations as never to ſpring up any more, 
On the contrary, the countries which had been under their dominion were carher 
and more effeCtually civilized than thoſe which never fell under their power, 
This is very conſpicuous in other countries in Europe as well as theſe iſlands, and 
is a point worthy of being well conſidered. -(n) Theſe works, as they render! 
the country more open and more advantageous to the Romans, fo they rendered it lui 
ſerviceable, becauſe leſs defenſible to the Britons; it is no wonder therctore tho) 
went about it unwillingly and by compulſion. Tacitus theretore with equal cle 
dance and propriety puts this complaint into the mouth of Galgacus Monarch ©! 
the Caledonians, Corpora ipſa ac manus, Silvis ac Paludibus emuniendis, Verber« 
inter ac contumelias conterunt. In vit. Agricol. cap. xxxi.— %) Pancirollus com- 
gutes the number of Roman troops ſtationed here at nineteen thouſand two hundred 
toot, and one thouſand two hundred horſe. Dr. Arbhuthnot in his tables of ancient! 
coins, p. 179, 180, rates the pay of a foot ſoldicr at fix pence per diem, and the 
norſe at one ſhilling and fix pence, . According then to this calculation the annual 
eſtimate of the Roman forces amounted to upwards of one hundred and fi-tecn 
*houſand pounds, excluſive of officers pay, military ores, and other contingencies, 
as unreaſonable and abſurd as this notion was, it cannot be looked upon #5 
unnatural, if we conder the habit of the ſoldier's obetience, and the ſhare he takes 
in the ſucceſs and glory of his general. But the armies carried from hence in ſo 
nort a ſpace of years under Clodius Albinus. Carauſius, Magnentius, Maximus, 
and Conſtantine, who was choſen by the Britons for the ſake of his name, we 


may eaſily conceive muſt exhauſt even a populous country, more eſpecially whe" 
'oined with a variety of other cauſes, 


ſending 
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ſending continual recruits to keep thoſe Britiſh corps complete 
that were diſperſed in garriſons all over the empire, as the fo- 
reign forces were here (94). Add to all this the immenſe ſup- 
plies of corn, which they were obliged to furniſh for the 
ſubſiſtence of the legions in Gaul and in Germany, who 
could not otherwiſe be maintained there, as evidently ap- 
peared when the barbarous nations, gaining poſſeſſion of the 
coaſts, interrupted that correſpondence, and thereby obliged 
the Romans to abandon thoſe provinces. But the worſt »f 
all evils was the ſtifling all ſenſe of public ſpirit, by diverting 
to the Roman empire that diſpoſition which ſhould have ren 
dered them zealous tor the intereits of their own countty, and 
by which the bulk of the nation were rendered indolent and 
inactive; a circumſtance that, from the ſame deltructive po- 
licy, proved not only fatal to them, but to the inhabitants 
alſo of all the other provinces, and rendered them an valy 
prey to their fierce and barbarous enemies (7). 

As to thoſe dark, perplexed, and doubttul times that ſuc- 
ceeded this cataſtrophe, the {tories of them have baffled the 
induſtry and judgment even of our ableſt writers. But the 
ſubſtance of what can with certainty be collected is fimply 
this: The Romans were no ſooner withdrawn, and the un- 
happy Britons left to themſelves, than their weaknels and ina- 
bility appeared (5s). Ihe Scots and Picts penetrated the wall; 
ſeveral parts of which, that they might enter with the great- 
er freedom, they utterly ruined, ſacking the cities that were 
neareſt it, ſpoiling the adjacent lands, and by repeated incur- 
ſions ſpreading ſuch a general deſolation as produced a famine 
(t). Vortigern, who was then King, unable to reſiſt his 

X 2 enemies, 


(20 It appears from the Notitia Imperii, and from inſcriptions, that there were 
at leaſt twelve diſtinct corps of Britiſh troops, ſome horſe and foot, not only in 
Italy, in Gaul, and in Spain, but in Illyria, Armenia, Egypt, and other remote 
provinces, from whence few returned hitter. Beſides theſe there were no doubt 
conſiderable numbers that ſerved on board the fleets which were withdrawn at the 
ſame time with the leyions, ſo that the country was ftripped entirely of all her 
ſtrength both by land and ſea.— (r) In the time of the Emperour Valentinian III. the 
Romans quitted Britain, and in the ſame reign the Franks ſeized the beſt part of 
Gaul; the Burgundi too fixed themſelves in thoſe countries which bear their name 3 
the Goths ſettled themſelves in Spain; the Hunns occupied Pannonia, now called 
from them Hungary, and afterwards took and ſacked Rome, The province, When 
the legions being their protectors were once withdrawn, having no force or ſpi- 
rit of their own, were with little or no reſiſtance over-run by theſe inundations ct 
the barbarous nations.—(s) Fordun Scotichron. lib. iii. cap. 12. We have the 
tact aſcertained by Gildas, Nennius, and other writers; but they are not clear in 
relation to time, However it appears from them to have been but a very ſhors 
pace. Fordun generally took his accounts from old chronicles, which for the 
molt part he cites; and from him we may recollect, that in the ſpace of four cr 
tive years the Scots and Pitts, whom Gallio with a fingle legion had repelled (ſuch 
hath been always the ſuperiority of regular troops) renewed their incurſions.—-(?) 
StUlingfleet's Origines Britannicæ, p. 301. This wall, built by the labour of the 
Britons, though under the ditection of the Romans, is a noble monument ef their 
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enemies, and at the ſame time afraid to truſt his own ſubjects, 
had recourſe to the Saxons for aſſiſtance. Theſe on their firſt 
coming repelled the northern invaders, but not thinking 
themſelves properly rewarded for ſo great a ſervice, they com- 
promiſed matters with the Scots and Picts in order to turn 
their arms upon the Britons. At that time they were a fierce, 
cruel, and rapacious people, unreſtrained by any ſenſe of hu- 
manity or principles of religion ; and being inflamed witi an 
inſatiable thirit of dominion, they plundered, burned, and 
ruined whereever they came without reſpect to the conſequen- 
ces that muſt neceflarily attend ſuch horrid and wide ſpread 
devaſtations (). 

THE Britons, conſtrained by necellity to take up arms, 
were often victorious, though their ſucceſs is ſo magnified in 
their own hiſtory, as not only to ſurpaſs all credibility, but 
even to render the very exiſtence of thoſe heroes who com- 
manded them in ſome degree problematical, The truth of 
the matter however ſeems to be, that it they could have for- 
borne their inteſtine diſputes, and united thoroughly in the 
cauſe of their country, they might have recovered and pre- 
ſerved it (10). But this was a leſſon they could nat be taught 
either from prudence or experience, inſomuch, that whene- 
ver they had the leait reſpite from their foreign enemies, they 
retapſed into civil wars, by which their ſtrength was not 
barely exhauſted, but they were likewiſe diverted from pur- 
ſuing the methods they might otherwiſe have taken to prevent 
the return of their enemies, or to have put themſelves into a 
ſtate of ſecurity. 

So far was their conduct from this, that they ſuffered the 
Saxons to ſettle in different parts of the iſland, and thereby 


{kill in military architectute; ſo well conſtructed, and the forts for its defence ſo 
properly diſpoſed, as to render it, it well defended, impregnable ; ſo ſtrong, tht 
when deſerted, the Scots could not demoliſh it, or even time and the efforts ut 
men in ſo many ages, Beda ſays it was eight feet broad and. twelve feet high, 
which what ſtill remains proves to be exactly true.--'u) Gild. cap. 24, 25. Bed. 
Ib. iii. cap. 15. The Britiſh Hiſtorian and the Saxon agree exactly in their ac- 
counts. They ſay that all the cities, towns, and habitations were conſumed frog, 
the eaſt ſca to the weſt; churches, and all other public edifice: ſhared the tan 
fate 3 «the people alſo who reſiſted were maſſacred without reſpe& to ſex or age: | 
z word, the deſtruction was ſo univerſal in order to compel the Britons every wir 
to retire, that at length the Saxons ſound ſubſiſtence ſo ſcarce, that numbers 9 
them were for the preſent forced to quit the iſland.— (zu) The great King: ©: 
Chicſtans of the Britons againſt the Saxons were Vortimer, Aurchus Ambroſi:, 
2nd Arthur; but the chief difficulty is as tothe lat: He is not mentioned by G11- 
das or the Saxon Chonicle, yet the Britiſn Hiſtory makes him not only victorious 
over the Scots end Picts, but alſo over the Gauls, Romans, &c, which being ma - 
nifeſtly falſe, created a doubt with ſome whether ſuch a perſon ever exiſted, Le- 
land and Sir ſohn Price have confuted this, and from them and Biſhop Stilling- 
Jeet the ſentiment delivered in the text hath been adopted. 


gave 
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gave them an opportunity of receiving continual recruits from 
the continent, by which means they were at length over- 
whelmed by numbers (x). In theſe facts the Britiſh and 
Saxon writers upon the whole agree tolerably well, and it is 
of little conſequence, at leaſt to our purpoſe, to trouble 
the reader with circumſtances in regard to which they do 
not agree at all. From this ſtate of things we ſee clear] 
that on the one ſide they fought to acquire, and on the other 
to preſerve territory. In the courſe of this furious conteſt 
the country in general was laid waſte, the cities and towns 
depopulated and deſtroyed, induſtry in a manner totally ex- 
tinguiſhed, and, together with the numerous monuments of 
the magnificence and grandeur of the Romans and their Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, the very memory of their arts, ſciences, and 
polity buried in cblivion;z and thus this revolution leſt both 
the territory and its inhabitants in the moſt dreary and defo- 
late condition (y). 

AT the very beginning of theſe troubles, as well as dur- 
ing the continuance of them, beſides thoſe who ſubmitted to 
the Saxons and the Scots, great numbers, to preſerve their 
lives and freedom, tranſported themſelves and their effects in- 
to other countries, more eſpecially into Armorica, Bretagne 
or Britanny, in which diſtrict their countrymen were {cttled 
before, though at what time is a point far from being cicar(Z), 

Other: 


(x) If we attempt to account for the condutft oft the Saxons in thus burning 
and deftroying the Midland country which they defigacd to inhabit, it may Joon 
at leuſt ſomewhat like a reaſon to ſay, that they meant to render it untenabie hy 
the ancient inhabitants while their countrymen were coming over daily and ſettung 
on the ſea coaſts, By this policy they had time to reinforce their new formed 
ftates, and by continual acceſhons of Saxons, Angles, and ures, to preis upon 
and to cuttail the ſeveral territories ſtill in the pofſethon of the Britons. —(y) The 
intelligent re ider, by contemplating this ſhort account, Will gain a competent idea 
of the change wrought in this country by its falling into the hands of theſe nov 
maſters, 'I hey deſtroyed at once in a tran{port of barbarous rap* what the wiſcit 
and politeſt nation in the world had been-whole ages in railing. Ihe Romans Kknev. 
the value ofthis noble iſle, and ſpared no pains to 1MProve it, How jar they uc- 
ceeded we learn from their hiflorians, their pocts, and their panegyrifts, „ uch 
more we ſhould have known if their works had corne down to us entire, of had we 
any authors of our bwn within that period, Ihat the Britons n thote days lives 
in plenty, eaſe, and luxury, Gildas informs us, and as to the rich, tne fylengour, 
and elezance of the Romans, the treaſures, pavements, altars, ftaturs, movcablas 
ot all ſorts digged up for more than one thouſand two hundred years, are 10 many 
tiriking and inconteſtable proofs —{(z) Armorica in the Celtic and in the Þritiin 
language Gpnifies a country on the ſea coaſt, In all times there was (as we have 
:Iready mentioned) a cloſe connexion between the inhabitants of that country and 
this. But it is exceedingly difficult to diſtinguiſh the time when from a colony 
from hence it came to be called Britannia ciſmarina and Britannia miror. 
„ me tay that Conſtantine the Great ſettled there the invalids among ft the troops he 
ren trom hence, Others that it was a colony compoſed of the remains of the 
erit1fh 2rmis carried over by Magnentius and Mayimus, Some believe that theſe 
exties Wh flcd from the Saxons 1rized on ant wmhdued this country, which is nut 
brei) in z robable but impoſſible. Hitlery ſhows theſe trauſmetint Britons were 


both 


example. 
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Others took ſhelter in the mountainous part of the north of 
England, and from the ſtrength of the ſituation, and the oc- 
caſional aſſiſtance of ſome of their neighbours, defended 
themſelves for a conſiderable ſpace againſt all the efforts of 
their enemies, Many from the ſame motives fixed themſelves 
in Cornwall and part of Devonſhire, of which region Ex E- 
TER continued long the capital; and this Britiſh indepen- 
dent ſovereignty ſubſiſted for ſome ages. But the moſt 
conſpicuous and permanent ſeat of their power was in thoſe 
countries, ancientiy inhabited by the Silures, Dimetæ, and 
Ordovices, called by the Saxons WALES; and as Cornwall 
was inhabited by the ſame people, and lay next the kingdom 
of the Weſt Saxons, they beſtowed upon that the name of 
WEST WALES (a). 

Ix theſe times of confuſion the remains of our original 
anceſtors, having ſcarce any reſpite from war, lived without a 
regular ſyſtem of government, conforming in ſome reſpects 
to their old cuſtoms, and in others were directed by the wil! 


and wiſdom of their chiefs, and of their clergy, who long 


adhered to the principles of primitive chriftianity uncorrupt- 
ed by the errours of the church of Rome (b). At length, 
when their affairs were better ſettled, HEIL DDA, that is 
Howel the Good, who was in poſſeſſion of all Wales, by the 
advice of the moit knowing of his ſubjects, and with the 
conſent of his great council, compoſed about A. D. 943. a 
complete body of laws, in the pretaces to which he ſays cx- 
preſsly, that they had none, or at leaſt none that were lit to 
be obſerved, before. Theſe laws in our times have been carc- 
fully collected and publiſhed {c), They are divided into five 
books; the firſt regards miniſters of ſtate and principal offi- 


both a potent and martial nation at this time, to whom their countrymen from 
hence re{vrted for proteftion,—'a) The Saxons beſtuwed the name of Wales on 
theſe countries, and called the people Welſnmen. But why ? It is commonly ſaid 
that FYa!f in German means a fager, and that, as unlike their conquerours in 
ſpeech and cuſtoms, they were fo ſtyled from thence. Others that the Saxons meant 
from their conformity in language and manners to denominate them Garls. But 
the juarcious and very learned Sumner obſerves they did not call theſe people ſo 
till tnev had expelled them, that the Saxon verb <veallan hgnifies to wander, and 
that, by zmpofing this appellation, they meant to ſiyle them fugitives —(b) Gildas, 
who mnveighs with equal bitter neſs, againfit the vices of the clergy and laity, al- 
lows that the former, touched with fo ſevere a chaſtiſement, gave ſincere teſtimo— 
nies of repentance, and labourcd to reform their countrymen by preaching and by 

| Sclden, who was no friend to their order, highly extols the Britiſh 
monks for their piety, charity, and induſtry, cultivating their grounds with their 
own hands, by which themſelves and their lands were rendered beneficial to the 
community.—(c} This work m:gnificently printed in tolio, and dedicated to! 
late roya] Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales, is entitled, CYFREUTH- 
TEU BYWEL DDA ACFRAILL, ſev Leges Wallicte Eccleſisſticæ et Crviles 
HOELI RONI, et aliorum Walli Principum, quat ex variis Codicibus Aon - 
ſctiptis it, Interpretatione Latina, Nos ct GloGarioitufrravit Gulze} 1 
tonus, S. J. P. adjuvante Moſe Guiiclini „A. M. KR. S. Soc, suiet Appendican 
«deci. Londini MDCC XXX 
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cers of the houſhold of the King and Queen, deſcribes their 


functions, and aſcertains their privileges and emoluments. 
The ſecond reſpects civil actions. The third contains their 
criminal law, together with many economical WN Ie 
T hele three are authentic, and had the full ſanction of. 
thority, The fourth comprehends the elements of their; 5 
riſprudence digeſted in a very peculiar manner; and the fifth 
conſiſts of the method of proceeding in their courts, with 
deciſions and reports. Altogether they exhibit a ſingular and 
curious plan of their political inſtitution, as well as a juſt 
picture of the cuſtoms and manners of that people at that 
period d). 

THESE Britiſh ſtatutcs intermix with their ancient max- 
ims many things that have plainly a connexion with the laws 
and cuſtoms of their neigubours. "The houſholds of the prin- 
ces, for ſometimes they had ſeveral, were numerous, and 
muſt have been burdenſome upon the people. Their lands, 
2 ſuch as were given to the church, were ſubject to ma- 

ſervices, They were equally divided amongit the heirs 
ate: and were not liable to ſofeitures. The property, if it 
could be called ſo, of the common people was very precari- 
ous, and yet it is certain the inhabitants of theſe countries 
were numerous, had for thoſe times a conſiderable ſhare of 
foreign commerce, and probably, if they had been leſs tur- 
bulent, might have become more potent, and have preſerved 
themſelves longer in a ſtate of freedom (e). 

IT may not be amiſs to ſhow, as we have mentioned their 
ſeveral retreats, the differ-nt periods at which they were ex- 
pelled or ſubdued. As to the remnant of the Britiſh nation 
that continued in the northern parts, they m+:ntained them- 
ſelves with great ſpirit and intrepidity for almoſt five hundred 
years; but being then attacked by ſeveral enemies, but eſpe- 
cially the Danes, the greateſt part of them quitted their old 
ſeats and came into North Wales, then under Prince Ana— 
rawd, who aſſigned them the country between Cheſter and 
the river Conway, if they could drive out the Saxons who 


(4) To this ſplendid edition of the laws of Wales, there is prefixed a large and 
learned preface, by William Clarke, in which a curious and ciptous account is 
given of the contents of the work, and of the care and accuracy empioy.u to 
render it as perfect as poſſible. In this work, lib. ii. cap. 19. 155. occurs a law of 
Mulmutias Dunwallo with an introduction plainly taken out of rhe Britiſh hiſtory, 
lib. ii. cap. 17. Which law in the preface and in the notes is acknowledged to be 
{purious.——(e} This conduct, though manifeitly impolitic, was by no me-ns un- 
natural, conſidering the manners of the times, the ſharp ſenſe they had of their 
misfortune in the Joſs of their country of which they had been de prived, and the 
unfriendly diſpoſition of theſe people towards then. We might perhaps fader. 
wan hee matters more clearly if we had a bettec hiſtory of role princes; but 
the lunch writers are ſo attentive to gcencalogies, that 
nology they ate rather defective. 


in reſpect to hiflory and chro- 
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had lately ſeized it. This they gallantly performed, and by 
his aſiiſtance defeated them in a deciſive battle A. D. 880, 


and fo ſeated themſelves there (F). "Thoſe who were ſettled 
in Cornwall held that country ſomæwhat longer, though con- 
tinually haraſſed therein by the Weſt Saxons. To revenge 


this, without weighing the conſequences, they opened their 
ports, aftorded ſubſiſtence to, and ſometimes concurred with, 
the Danes in their predatory incurſions. This ſo provoked 
the Saxons, that after depriving them of Exeter, and that 
diſtrict of Devonſhire which they had poſſeſſed, they made 


them tributary, till at length they were totally reduced by King 
Athelſtan (g). 


Ix Wales they continued, though in a ſtate of Vaſſalage 
to the Saxon Monarchs, till they were themſclves ſubdued 
firſt by the Danes, and afterwards by the Normans. "The 
old Britiſh cuſtom of dividing and ſubdividing their domini- 


ons, which, though uſually aſcribed to Roderic the Great 
(), who made his three ſons princes of North Wales, South 
Wales, and Powis Land, was certainly of a more ancient 
date, and theſe Princes ſometimes more in number (i), con- 
«ributed greatly to their decline, which proceeded vc.y 
rapidly after the Norman conqueſt, every one of our 
Kings ſeizing ſomething; ſo that South Wales and 
Powis Land being detached from their dominions, North 


Wales, on the death of Prince Lhewelin ap Gruffyth 


( f ) Chron. Sax. p. 83. Aﬀer. vit. Alf.e4i, p. 27. Camden's Britannia, p. $02, 
where this account is given from a judicious antiguary, Mr. Robert Vaughan of 
Flengwyrt. Biſhop Gibſon obſerves theſe Cumbrian Britons, called in the Saxon 
Chronicle Britons of Stræclekwealas, who were driven out A. D. 875. by the Daniſh 
Ning Halfden, did not derive the name trom their old (as many have imagined )but 
from their new poſſeſſion in the Yitard Kluyd or Vale of Cluyd in North Wales,— 
(g) The people of Cornwall maintaine a conſtant and cloſe correſpondence with the 
inhabitants of Britanny, and were athited by them in all their ſtruggles againſt the 
Saxons. Their loft deſerves ſome notice, as having a preater reach of policy than 
was common in thoſe times, They entered into a contederacy formed againſt King 
Ethelſtan by the Scots, Danes, Iriiſh, &c. The army and the fleet of the Conſe- 
derates were very formidable, and the battle was fought at Brananburhe, a place 
not well alcertained, of which A. D. 938, there is a pompous account in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and this drew him upon the Corniſh, whom he ſubdued ſoon 
after.— (5) '1 bis Rodri Vaur or Roderic the Great had three ſons, Mervin, Cadelh, 
and Anarawd, Theſe were ſtyled the three crowned Princes of Wales, becauſe 
each of them wore a golden band or fillet abcut his bonnet, which is properly a 
diadem. His fon Anarawd ſubmitted to Kin, Alfred, '! he ſon of Anarawd was 
Howell Dda the Legiſlator, in whom the three principalities were again united. 
See more upon this ſubject in the Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 491. 
492.—(i) Dr. Powell admits this, and indeed there are unqueſtionable proofs of 
it, Gildas declaims againſt no fewer than five Britiſh princes as monſters in wick- 
edneſs, and theſe were all cytcmporaries reigning in different diſtricts. Roderic 
himſelf acquired part of his dominions by marriage of an heireſs. Beſides the 
three crowned Princes he left three others who were alſo ſtyled Princes, and ſub- 


mitt-d th=<miclves to Alfred before Anarawd took that reſolution, Aſſer. Mene- 
Veni. p. 49, 50. 


Was 


* 
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was annexed to the crown of England by that great and ſuc- 
ceſsful monarch Edward the Firſt, A. D. 1282, or there- 
abouts, | 

Ir was neceflary to treat this ſubject, which hath been 
hitherto but very thghtly regarded, more at large, that the 
obſcrvations thereupon nught be the better underſtood, In 
the original ſtate of this iſland. the tribes or nations who 
poſſeſſed it, and of courle their rulers, princes, or kings, 
were very numerous, and coniequently leſs potent (). This 
had ſome favourab e effects, as it conhned their attentions to 
particular diſtricts, kept them upon their guard, and obliged 
cach of them to keep up ſuch forces, as, when collected, 
were conſiderab.e enough to prevent one from ſwallowing up 
another, How long this conſtitution had laſted we cannot 
fy ; but much longer it might have laſted, if the ſpirit of 
it had ſubſiſted, and the reſentment of private injuries had 
not tempted particular chieis to forget what was due from 
them to the public (4). 

Tux Druids, who by interpofing had often extinguiſhed 
civil wars, when theſe exaſperated chiets had recgurſe to the 
Romans, could apply no remedy to that evil, which proved 
the ruin of this ſyſtem. The powers theſe prieſts had over 
the manners, or rather the temper of the people, ſupported 
the authority of their princes when duly exerted, and when 
otherwiſe, ſerved very frequently to reſtrain it. Thus the 
bulk of the nation were mere engines in their hands, and 
that influence which ſuperſtition gave them by diſtributing 
and directing their labours, produced the fame effects that 
would have naturally flowed from principles of induſtry (). 
Under the Romans the common ſort of people were in— 
ſtructed how to exerciſe their abilities, and were encouraged 
as well as permitted, after they became their {ubjects, to 
exert them for their own benefit, This changed the face 


(k) In Camden we find ſixteen nations in England, and five more in Scotland. 
Marcianus Haracizotus ſays, that in Albion there were thirty three, But it 1s 
highly probable there were many more, or that numerous tribes lived under dif- 
ferent chiefs, ſince Ca far name no fewer than four in Kent; and it ſo many in 
one county, it is improbable that any monarch ruled over four or five. There muſt 
have been at leaſt a tolerable, though not an exact equality, otherwiſe it is not 
eaſy to conceive how theſe Kentiſh Tetrarchs could have ſubfiſted, —(/) The firft 
invaſion by Julius Ceſar, had, amongſt other cauſes, the 1pitigations of Andro- 
geus or Mandrubatius, a Britiſh prince who came over with him in that expedi- 
tion. Caligula was animated to his ab-rtive attempt by the ſolicitations of Ad- 
minius the ton of king Cunvbeline, In the reign of Claudius, the gallant CaraCtacus 
king of the Silures, was, after nine yrars war, betrayed to the Romans by Car- 
tiſmandua queen of the Brigantes.—(m) In{tcad of thinking meanly of the abi- 
lines or Knowledge of the Druids, we hive more ten to ſuſprét them of that 
want of Philanthropy whick 1s but tou Commun with polincians, © They were 
th-mſelves free from all fervices in peact and war, Nving in plemy and eaſe, The 
princes and nobles they educated in manly and g nerous ſentiments. But indulging 
- community (t women and ether fſenfualittes ro th: vuigar, dupoied mem thereby 
to implicit end beundlels Obedience to their dictatcs. 


ot 
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of the country, and made ſo favourable an alteration in the 
condition of the bulk of its inhabitants, that it is no wonder 
they partcd ſo reluctantly with ſuch maſters (u). 

In the general wreck that followed there were few prin- 
ciples of civil economy preſerved, and the little that was 
preierved feems to have remained amongſt thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to the conquerours, or who retired to put themſelves 
under the protection of their neighbours. As to the relicks 
of the Britiſh nation who continued under their own chiefs, 
they recurred in a great meature to their old conſtitution, 
which ſprung up again with all its defects, Their princes 
had great power and narrow territories. "The gentry or free- 
holders had indeed, as we have ſhown, inheritances, but 
thcie were encumbered with numerous ſervices (-). The 
common people were in a reſpects very little conſidered, 
which damped their ſpirits and excluded indufiry. No re- 
gard was paid to the change of times and alteration of cir- 
cumftances, though ever ſo apparent, When the Saxons 
were united, and they had their whole power to combat, 
the Britiſh princes ſtill continued dividing their already too 
ſmall dominions, and thereby rendered that reſiſtance, which 
was before very difficult, altogether impracticable, If the 
hercelt courage, or the molt obſtinate intrepidity, without 
the aſſiſtance of milder meaſures, or a more extenſive plan of 
policy, could have preferved them, they were certainly not 
deficient in either. Offa's Dike, a moſt ſtupendous entrench- 
ment, formed for the detence of the Saxon territory againſt 
the perpetual incurſions of theſe martial people, is a direct 
and a full proof of what we have advanced (%). But in 
tucceeding times, as the Saxons grew in power, they began 
to make encroachments, the Britons in the mean time de- 


*) This matter is clearly and judicioufly diſcuſſed in the valuable preface to the 
Laws of Howell Dda. Speaking of the condition of the Britiſh nation, when 
ſubject to the Romans, he ſays, ©& Legum ſuarum jafturam patienter ferre poterant, 
« cum per hane Antonint conſtitutionem ad ſummos reipublicæ honores patuit 
jam pervium et honeſtum iter: Nec amplius' eorum animis ulla ineſſit veteris 
« diſcipline cupiditas, quando in fenatu, in exercitu, non to; ati folum, ſed tra- 
« beati et purpurati inciderent.“ -e) Ihe candid and inquiſitive reader may find 
theſe enumerated and explain:d in Rowland's Mona Antiqua Reſtavrata, chap. x. 
wherc it is remarked that many of theſe had 2 cloſe reſemblance to the cuſtoms of 
the old Iriſh, whence he concludes that they were remnants of the old Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. This agrees exactly with what Richard of Cirenceſter ſays, that when 
the Romans ſormed this country into a province, the Cangi and Brigantes went 
over to Ireland, and ſettled themſelves there,—(p) Offa, king of Mercia, who, as 
Selden fays, made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of England, to ſecure his 
dominions from the incurſions of that reftleſs nation, cut this dike from Wye ro 
Dee, which ſhows the bounis of Wales, about the middle of the eighth century. 
Two hundred years after Harold, who gained great victories over thele people, 
made an oriinance to keep them quiet, fhat it any Welch man was found armed on 
this ſide Ofla's Dike, he ſhould loſe his hand. 


clining 
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declining daily in ſtrength, and weakened even by their vic- 
tories. Inſtead of teaching them prudence, their diſtreſſes 
only heightened their reſentments, to gratify which they 
ſometimes ſided with the Danes; but they toon found to their 
colts that theſe were worſe neighbours, and were like to prove 
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worſe maſters than the Saxons (4), When their affairs grew 
viſibly irretrievable, numbers quitted their country to ſeek 
ſafety in ſome other. Amongſt theſe princes Madoc, who, 
as we have already ſhown, is ſuppoſed, not altogether without 


a colour of reaſon, to be in fact the firſt diſcoverer of 
America (V7). 


Ido theſe extremities they were apparently brought by 
the means ſo often mentioned, the diviſion of their domini- 


ons under ſo many princes and lords, their inteſtine quarrels 
which put them upon purſuing dillcrent, and of courſe ne- 
glecting their common intercſt, and the little regard ſhown 
in their political ſyſtem to the welfare of the common people, 
who living dependent on the will of their chiefs, followed 
them in their predatory expeditions. By this mode of life 
war became their great and almoſt their ſole object, and they 
ſeem to have had no idea that cither ſafety or power could be 
otherwiſe obtained. This contempt of the arts of peace was 
the reaſon that they built few or no new towns, but on the 
contrary, fuffered their old ones to decay and fall to ruin. 
In molt parts of their country there were ſcattered villages 
compoſed of ſmall huts intermixed with many little churches 
and chapels, convents and hermitages, which were the re- 
treats of ſuch as were not diſpoſed to military exploits (5s). 


(9) It ſeems juſt to attribute this rather to reſentment than policy, If Wales 
had remained under one ſovereign, and his ſubjects had been true to his intereſts 
and their own, they might have maintained their own 1ndependency. and have been 
courted by the Saxons for their aſſiſtance. Ihe Danes were Pegans, the moſt bare 
barous, and of all invaders the moſt cruel, the Saxons Chriſtians and civilized, fo 
that the Welch, to revenge old injuries, paved the way to new; end their paſſion 
to ſacrifice their enemies was ſo ſirong, as to hinder them from perceiving that 
they were alſo facribcing themſelves. This is a capita! inflance, to ew how 
much this iſland ſuffered, by bein? divided into different fates, and of courſe how 
much its power is increaſed, by having all us parts directed by one government, 
and comprized under one legiſlature.— (r) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. 
p-. 492, To the authorities there mentioned, we ſhall take this opportunity of 
adding, that a perſon of unqueſtioned veracity found many words (See Water's 
Voyages, p. 186.) in the language of the Darien Indians, „. ich r:tembled the 
Erfe or Iriſh, but which are plainly much nearer the Welft, and he allo aflerts a 
ſimilarity in the pronuw iction, which is ſtill more remarkable. Ihe ſame ob- 
ſervation hath been made in reference to ſome other Indien nations.— (s) Cæſaris 
de Bello Gallico, lib, iv. cap. 13. In omni Gallia evcurn bominum, qu aliquo ſunt 
numero atque honore, genera ſuit tuo: nam YPlebs pet ſervorum nebetur loco; 
quæ per ſe nihil audet, et nulli adhibetur concillo. In the fame adapter he aſſerts 
the fame cuſtunis prevailed in Britain znd in 


Gaul, hence all power centred 
in the prieſts ard tie chiets, to whom the common? 5 


were ſfubſervient, Thus ue 
lee this was an Crigtnal crrour in their gorerament, and as ſach remained unalte ted 
and 1ndifputcd, | 


WE 
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W may from hence diſcern, that though this inatten- 
tion to labour was in ſome meaſure balanced by the irreſiſti- 
ble influence of the Druids, yet being freed from this ſu- 
perſtition, and having little reliſh for any other than a mar- 
tial life, they continued reſiſting, as long as they were able, 
and brooked ſubjection very ill, even when at laſt reduced (t). 
It is therefore obvious, that tv the well-being of any com- 
munity, it is abſolutely requiſite that due reſpect be paid to 
all, and more eſpecially to the lower ranks of people, ſo as 
that individuals may have the free uſe of their faculties for 
their own emolument, by which an univerſal ſpirit of in- 
duſtry being diffuſed, multitudes, in purſuing their private 
intereſts, will moſt effectually promote the power, ſafety, 
and proſperity of the public, upon the ſtability of which 
their own mult ever depend. 


(t:) It ray be preper, for the ſatisfaction of the learned and inquifitive reader, 
and to convince him we have fairly and without exaggeration ſtated facts, and 
truly aftigned the cauſes of the cifiolution of ths ſyſtem, to reter to the tefimonies 
ot two celebrated Britiſh Antiquaries, one who ficuriſhed While his countrymen 
were ſtil! free, the other living after they were become ſubiet to the Engliſh, 
zealous, yet judicious writers bo'n, Grirald, Cambrens, Cambriz Deſcript. 
cap. viii. H. Lhuyd Fragment. Eritan. Deſcript. fol. 40. 


E II. ö 


Of the State of this Country under the Saxons, and 
of their Conſtitution. 


THE Hiſlery of the Saxons, though clearer than that of the 
Britons, yet not altogether free from obſcurities. Some par - 
ticulars relative to this nation heſure their coming over hither. 
Hengijt and Horſja their principal leaders at their arrival. 
The title of Monarch of the Anglo Saxons, what it implied 
and whence it roſe. The ſettlement of the Kentiſh kingdom, 
and the converſion of its inhabitants to Chriſtianity. A ſhort 
account of the principal events regarding it while in that ſtate. 
The ſituation, ſixe, and boundaries of the territories of the 
South Saxons. Their hiſtory very obſcure ta the time 7 their 
being jubdued. The origin, extent, and limits of the Weſt 
Saxon kingdom. A ſuccinct hiſtory thereof to the acceſſion of 
Erbert, who put an end to the Heptarchy. Origin, ſize, and 
ſituation of the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, The hiſtury ef 
this little ſlate ta its extinction. Deſcription af the ſpacious 
kingdom of Northumberland. Several of its monarchs the 
nuft potent in the 1ſland. Often divided, weakened by fattt- 
ons, and at length forced to ſubmit to the Weſt Saxons. Origin, 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, and boundaries of the Eaſt Angles. The Converſion 
of that nation to Chriſtianity, and ihe troubles enſuing thereon. 
Declenſion of their power till they became a province to Mer- 
ca. The hiſtory of their laſi king St. Edmund, martyred by 
the Danes. The rije, extent, and limits of the Kingdom of 
Mercia. The military exploits f its fir ſoveretin Penda. 
Converſion of its inhabitants te Chrijtianity, and their hiſtory 
continued to the extin#tion of that kingdom. The jeveral pe- 
riods of the Saxon Hiſtory, with ſome remarks upon them, 
This ſubjett farther continued. The probability of their having 
manufatiures and commerce ang them, even in theſe ver, 
early times. The reign of Egbert, reputed the firſt monar 
of England. The reigns of Ethelwulf and his brethren. 
Lhe diſmal devaſtations committed by the Danes. The ac- 
ceſſion of Alfred the Great. Conſtrained by the Danes to take 
ſhelter in the Fens of Somerſetſhire. He recovers his kingdom 
by bis courage, and reſtores it by his conduct. A ſuccinet re- 
view of the remainder of his reion, Alfred is acknowledged 
by the ableſ? judges to have been the author of the Engliſh con- 
ftitution, Arguments adduced in ſupport of this aſfertion. 
The pillars of his ſyſtem, a proper diſtribution of his dvom- 
nions, and a due regulation of his ſubjetts, Fuſtice every 
where adminiſtered with the utmoſt punttuality. All poſſible 
reſpect ſhown to the freedom of tne ſubjeft. Regulations re- 
tative to cities, commerce, and navigation. Proviſion made 
for a landing militia, and a conſtant naval force. His care 
in reſpect to general aſſemblies or great councils. The peculiar 
excellencies of this admirable injlitutiom. The acceſſion and 
character of his fon and ſucceſſour Edward the elder. His at- 
tention and wiſdim in the building. new towns. A general 
view of the remainder of his reign. Ethelſtan ſucceeds bi, 
father, and ſteadily proſecutes his meaſures. A deep and dan- 
erous confederacy formed againſt him. Defeated, after wich 
he reigns with equal Hrudence and ſplendour. His brother 
Edmund ſucceeds him in the thrane. He after a glorious reign 
is unfortunately murdered by a ruſſian. LEdred his younger 
brother ſucceeds, and after him his nephew Edwy. The ac- 
ceſſun of Edgar, furnamed the Peaceable. He proves the greateſi 
and moſt potent of all the Saxon manarci,s. His mild and 
moderate maxims, and the happy conjequences attending them. 
A brief detail of the remainder of his proſperous reign. Suc- 
ceeded by his ſon Edward, ſurnamed the Martyr, wo was 
cruelly murdered. His brother Hihelred ſucceei's, ond the 
country miſerably deſtroyed by the Danes. He is obliged te 
abandon the kingdom to Stwwaine, Returns upon his death, 
and is equally unjortunate during the remainder of his reign. 
Succeeded by his ſon Edmund, ſurnamed Jronſide. Canutus 
crowned king of England; acquires the ſurname of Great 


from his wiſdom and ſucceſs. The ſhort oppreſſive reign of 
his 
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his ſon Harold, Hardiknute ſucceeds his brother. Edward 
the Confeſſor advanced to the throne upon his demiſe. His 


virtues too much magnified by the Monks, On his death 
Harold, the jon of earl Goodwin, ſeats himſelf in the vacant 


| throne. Defeats his brother Teſti, and Harold king of 


Norway. Loſes the fatal battle of Haſtings, and with it 


his life and crown. The concluſion and application of this 
long chapter. 


5 the Saxon ſtory is later in point of time, it is of 

ccurſe more certain, and confiderably clearer than 
what was tne ſubject of the former chapter. For in reſpect 
to this we have ſurer and leſs ſuſpected authorities, ſuch as 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Beda, the Saxon Chronicle, and 
many of our old Hiftorians, who are allowed to have drawn 
their materials from contemporary writers (a). Add to 
theſe the cities, fortreiles, cathedrals, and other public 
edifices erected in thoſe days, and remaining indiſputable 
monuments of their founders. The charters and records of 
thoſe ages, whether exiſting or authentically proved to have 
once ſubſiſted, are further evidences that ought undoubtedly 
to have their juſt weight. But notwithſtanding all theſe 
there want not ſome obſcure points, even in reference to 


this nation, more eſpecially in regard to their entrance into 
this iſland. 


THE moſt learned of our writers differ very much in their 
ſentiments, as to the part of the Continent from which they 
came hither (b). They are not much better agreed as to 


the 


(a) The work of venerable Beda, entitled, An Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the 
Engliſh Nation, hath been always very deſervedly eſteemed as one of the moſt 
ancient and authentic monuments of the deeds of our Saxon anceſtors, He was 
a Saxon himſelf, a man of very confiderable learning for thoſe times, dedicated 
his work to Ceonulph king of Northumberland, and had the honour to have his 
book tranſlated into Saxon by king Alfred, The Saxon Chronicle, of which 
Dr, Gibſon, late biſhop! of London, publiſhed an excellent edition, is with good 


| reaſon ſuppoſed to have belonged to the church of Peterborough, derives its 


name from its being written in that language, and is cited with great reſpect by 
Florence of Worceſter, and other ancient writers. In ecclefafical affairs it 
agrees with Beda, but it does not follow that it was tranſcribed from his book, On 
the contrary, from the ſimplicity of the ſtyle, and the orthography which agrees 
exactly with the ancient coins, the former part of it ſeems to be of an earlier 
date. There is not any doubt that it was written by various hands, and the ſtyle 
plainly ſhows it; but this by no means diminiſhes its authority, which hath been 
always highly conſidered by our ableſt and moſt accurate writers. — CI) We find 
ſome writers fetching theſe ancefturs of cours not only out of the heart of 
Germany, but even from the moſt diſtant parts of the North. Olaus Rudbeck 
affirms, that the Saxons and Angles both came originally out of Sweden; many 
are for bringing them from Jutland and the Banks of the Elbe. Ubbo Emmius 
aſſigns very probable reaſons to ſhow that whereever they came from originally, 
they paſſed over hither immediately from Frieſland, and that a great part of 
Hengiſt's recruits were compoſed of Friſians; in ſupport of which he hath one 
very ſtrong argument, which is, that the language ſpoke in that country comes 
the neareſt to the Anglo Saxon, inſomuch that when prieſts went from hence to 
convert the natives to chriſtianity, they preached to them without the aſſiſtance of 


any 


1 
0 
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the preciſe time of their coming, or whether it was at firſt b 


accident or by invitation. To ſay nothing of the ſize of their 
ſhips in which ſuch multitudes of them were tranſported, or of 


the tale of the fair ROVENA, whoſe beauty was no leſs fatal 
to BRITAIN than that of HgLEN to TRoy. The cruel 
maſſacre at Stonehenge is a fact that has been controverted, 
as are ſome others relative to theſe early times (c); but theſe 
are little or nothing to our purpoſe, and th.retore to have 
mentioned them 1s ſufficient, 


THE Saxons were a numerous German nation, well 
known, and not a little formidable to the Komans, wihe 
they continued in poſſeſſion of this country; they were com- 
poſed of many tribes, and in different periods were equally 
famous for their incurſions by land, and their piracies by fea. 
Their neglect of agri ulture, and their ſuperabounding wit! 
people, obliged them to trequent migrations, and theſe having 
gradually brought them down to the fea coatts, induced ther: 
to undertake maritime expeditions, "Tacitus with equal ele- 
gance and exactneſs hath deſcribed their mani:crs and their 
policy, while they continued in their old ſcats; and his re- 


lations agree perfectly with their conduct after their arrival 
in this iſle (d). 


THE characteriſtics of this potent and hardy people were 
their love of freedom and of arms. Their whole policy 
curned on theſe two points. In time of peace their princes, 
who were all deſcended from their deified chieftan WO DIN, 


any interpreter, There may be a degree of truth in theſe ſeemingly contradiftory 
notions, for theſe Northern nations puſhed one another out of their ancient ſeats, 
to which however they left their names, till at length ſome of them came to the 
mouth of the Rhine, and the countries adjacent, from whence they had a ſnort 
paſſage hither. If the inquiſitive reader defires to ſee this matter further dif- 
culled, he may conſult the learned biſhop Stillingfleet's fifth chapter of his ntiqui— 
ties of the Britiſh churches.—(c) The Saxon Chronicle fixes the arrival of Hengiſt 
and Horſa A. D. 449, which is at leaſt as probable a date as any. As to the 
daughter of Hengiſt, who is called Rowena, Roxena, and Nonix by different au- 
thors, we may have leave to doubt of hor exiſtence, Nennius 15 the firſt who tells 
the ſtory, after him Jeffrey of Monmouth, from whom the Nlenkziſn writers bor- 
rowed it. The Saxon Chronicle never mentions her. "ihe murder of four hundred 
and fixty Britiſh noblemen at Stonehenge is almoſt as improbable as Merlin's 
bringing over that monument for them by his magic art from Ireland. Inigo Jones 
las very fully refuted that wild relation. The truth of the matter is, that the 
Saxon Hiſtorian tells exactly the ſame adventure between the Saxons end the 
Thuringians, from whence this was in all probability copied. Whitikind de Gelt, 
Sax. lib, i.—(d) The Treatiſe of Tacitus referred to in the text, is his diſcourſe 
of the manners of the Germans, and the Saxons, being a German nation, were of 
courſe included therein. The very learned and judicious Selden, in feveral of his 
works, but particularly in the third chapter of what he entitles England's Epino- 
mis, enters into this matter, and by comparing ſeveral pafſages in the Roman 
author with the uſages of our Saxon anceſtors, ſhows very clearly their conſiſtency, 
and from thence dedu-es the original grounds of thoſe legal inſtitutions that prevail 
and continue in force even at this day. In this he has been followed by many able 
writers, who have illuſtrated this matter by an addition of inftances ct the like 
nature, by which the truth of the thing is rendered equally certain and clear, 


had 
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had very limited authority, whereas in war they were in- 
truſted with full powers. In their military expeditions ſe- 
veral tribes joined their forces together under one chief, but 
ſo long as theſe laſted there was no diviſion of command, 
though each chief of the Confederates was at the head of 
his own troops, and particularly attentive to their advantage, 
'This was the more requiſite, as they were reſponſible for 
their conduct in their general aſſemblies, which, ſo long as 
they remained in Germany, were held annually at leaſt, and 
therein all their public concerns were openly diſcuſſed (e). 
THE HEPTARCHyY, which was the firſt form of the 
Saxon government here, was not either eſtabliſhed at once or 
by deſign, but took place gradually, and in a great meaſure 
by accident. HENG1sT and HorsA, who came over firſt, 
were employed, as we have already feen, by the Britons, 
againſt the Scots and Picts, and left ſeveral ſmall bodies be- 
hind them to keep thoſe parts of the country in order, which 
had been voluntarily abandoned to them, at ſuch time as 
they returned to Kent to receive freſh ſupplies, being now 
at variance with the Britons; and in one of the firſt actions 
Horſa was ſlain. Upon this Hengiſt was obliged to call in 
other Saxon chiefs to his aſſiſtance, and upon the report of 
his ſucceſſes they very readily came, In theſe circumitances 
it may be calily conceived, that though in proceſs of time 
theſe chiefs acquired territories for the auxiliaries they com- 
manded, yet fo long as he lived, they acknowledgd a ſu- 
premacy in Hengiſt, to whoſe great courage, military ſkill, 
and long experience, they in a great degree owed their ac- 


quiſitions (J). 


THE 


(e) As in their own country the Saxons were almoſt continualiy in a ſtate of 
war, ſo when a young man was arrived at an age fit for ſervice, he was brought 
into the aſſembly, and having there received his arms, had thenceforward a right 
to admiſſion. To theſe aſſemblies they came always armed; for with them a ci- 
tizen and a ſoldier were ſynonymous terms. It was not lawful to ſpeak of public 
affairs, but in theſe councils, which for leſſer matters were frequently held at the 
new and full moons. But as they ſeldom reſided above a year in one place, fo the 
regulation of what was to be done during their continuance, that is, the quantity 
of land that was to be cultivated, the diviſion of its produce, and the direction 
of their next removal, was agreed on in a general aſſembly held for that purpoſe, 
Theſe cuſtoms the Saxons brought with them hither, as was very natural, for theſe 
and their arms were all they had to bring, and when their circumſtances afterwards 
changed, they very rationally accommodated theſe cuſtoms to the new ſtate of their 
affairs. () It is requiſite to diſcuſs ſome points here, to prevent an appearance 
of contradiction. Hengiſt gained three great victories, though not without much 
expenſe of blood, over the Britons at Ailesford, Crayford, and Wippedsfleet, by 
which he acquired, ſecured, and ſettled his kingdom of Kent, with which he 
ſeems to have been ſatisfied ; and therefore it is improbable that he ſhould be killed, 
2s ſore writers ſay, by Aurelius Ambrofius near Doncaſter, He preſerved no 
doubt, a correſpondence with the chiefs of his own nation, who were endeavour- 
ing to enabliſn themſelves in different parts of the iſle and ſeems to gut hone 
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THe ſtream of our hiſtorians ſpeak of this as a meaſure 
thence-forward adopted, ſo that one amongſt theſe princes 
had always a primacy, and was ſtyled monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons : But they do not tell us either how he was elected, 
what were the functions of his office, or what utility re- 
ſulted from it. That venerable code, entitled, The 3 | 
Chronicle, gives a very different account of this matter; 
for though it allows there were ſuch monarchs, yet it neither 
aſſigns this honour to Hengiſt, or admits a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, but rather inſinuates that it was aſſumed by princes 
when they became very powerful, and aſſerts that of theſe 
there were but eight in all. It is however on all hands 
agreed that it did not interfere with the ſovereignty of the 
other princes, each of whom was independent in his own 
dominions, and with the conſent of his aſſembly or great 
council made laws for his ſubjects. The nature of our de- 
ſign obliges us to give a ſuccinct account of theſe kingdoms, 
in order to explain their effects in reference to the improve- 
ment of the country and the progreſs of the conſtitution (g). 

KENT was the firſt kingdom founded by the Saxons in 
this iſland, and this about A.D. 457. In regard to extent 
it was the ſmalleſt of the ſeven, but pleaſant, fertile, and 
well fituated, having in thoſe days many excellent ports, 
which facilitated the receiving conſtant ſupplies of freſh ad- 
venturers from the Continent, HEeNnGisT was the firſt 
king, and ſeems to have fixed the bounds of his dominion 
with great prudence. On the North it had the "Thames ; 
the ſea on the Eaſt; on the South and Welt the kingdom of 
the South Saxons, He reigned eleven years after aſſuming 
the regal dignity, In his own territories he was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Esc or Os c, but not in the monarchy of the 
Anglo-Saxons, ſuppoſing that he ever enjoyed it. This 
honour however was recovered by his great grandſon ETHEL- 
BERT, who according to the common computation was 
the ſixth who held that title, and the moſt famous prince of 
his poſterity ; for he was the firſt king who embraced the 


tributed to the ſettling of Ella, for his own conveniency, in the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, This might give bim a kind of ſupremacy, but not in the manner 
that the other Kings of the Anglo-Saxons are ſuppoſed to have exerciſed it; be- 
cauſe, except Ella, there was no other king but himſelf over whom he could ex- 
erciſe it,—(g) We have ſhown that before the Rumans arrived this country was 
not a wilderneſs, or its inhabitants ſavages, and that under them the Jand was 
better cultivated, and the people became more poliſhed, Upon their retreat, and 
the conſequences attending it, devaſtation and deſolation enſued. he ſeveral na- 
tions that came hither from the continent brought with them military prow 4 ſs, 
and the luſt of conqueſt, but proceeded therein with great ferocity, and ſcarce any 
tincture of civility. Vet to theſe people we owe the recovery of this country to 
2 ſtate of 1 -provement, and the fundamentals of the beſt conſtitution that perhaps 
the world hath ever ſeen. It is to give the reader a juſt idea of this, and of courſe 


_o obligations we are under to our Saxon anceſtors, that we have dedicated this 
chapter. 
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Chriſtian Religion, being baptized by Auguſtine the Monk 
A. D. 597 (þ). He was alſo the firſt legiſlator among the 

axon princes, and his laws are ſtill extant which ard 2 
ſtriking picture of the manners of thoſe times. He was in 


all reſpects a very extraordinary perſon, but withal very am- 
bitious, exerciſing his authority over the other princes in a 
manner far from being ſatisfactory, 


THE kingdom of Kent after his deceaſe had an honour 
which none of the reſt could boaſt, that of having two other 
legiſlators amongſt their princes, The firſt of theſe was 
LoTHAIRE, who made his code about A.D. 676. The 
ſecond W1THRED, who, by the advice of his great council, 
publiſhed his conſtitutions, A. ). 696 (i). This little king- 
dom, after a ſucceſſion of about ſeventecn princes, the laſt of 
whom was Baldred, was annexed to that of the Weſt Saxons 
A. D. 823, when it had remained an independent ſtate for the 
ſpace of 366 years (4). It is however true that it was long 
after this reputed a kingdom, and Ethelitane the ſon of Ethel- 


() Upon the introduction of chriſtianity king Ethelbert erected an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee at Canterbury, which was his capital. and the ſee of Rocheſter in his 
own dominions. He likew.ſe prevailed upon his nephew Sebert, king of the Eaſt 
Saxons, to liſten to the inſtructions of the clergy, and upon his converſion dedi- 
cated and endowed the church of St. Paul's, making it the cathedral of the ſee of 
London, contributing alſo to the building of St. Peter's Weſtminſter, beſides ſeveral 
convents in his own dominions. We mention theſe as very great public advan- 
tages, for the clergy during the Saxon times were very induſtrious in improving of 
lands; and as after their converſion there was a great ſpirit of piety among theſe 
princes, ſo in all their wars the poſſeſſions of the church were reſpected, and of 
conſequence cultivation revived, and ſpread itſelf in a very high degree. There 
was likewiſe even in thoſe days a proportion of foreign commerce, otherwiſe this 
monarch would not have married a French princeſs, which ſhows a friendly com- 
munication muſt have long ſubſiſted between their reſpective ſubjets.—(i) Theſe 
laws were ſhort, preciſe, written in the Saxon language, and though they afford 
pregnant proofs of the rudeneſs of the times, yet they very plainly appear calcu- 
lated to reform and refine the manners of the people; and this was another ad- 
vantage ſpringing from chriſtianity, before the introduction of which the people 
were governed according to their ancient cuſtoms and the will of the prince and his 
nobility. The names of theſe princes'in the titles of their laws, agree in ortho- 
graphy with their coins, and with the Saxon Chronicle, which confirms the an- 
tiquity of thoſe valuable annals. AÆEthe bert's conſtitutions were eighty-nine in 
number; thoſe of Lothair and Eadric his nephew, who reigned with him jointly, 
were ſixteen; thoſe of Withred are not numbered. Wilkins Leges Anglo- 
Saxonicæ, p. 1-—14,—(k) In the former volume we have endeavoured to ſhow in 
ſome meaſure the beauty, the advantages, and the importance of this country, to 
which, confidercd in the light of a kingdom, we ought to add ſomerhing here. 
The power of Ethelred gave him an influence over all the country as far as the 
Humber; and this is ſufficient to ſhow, that his dominions furniſhed him with 
men and money. Another teſtimony ariſes from the people of Kent's being able 
many years aftef to compromiſe their quarrel with Ina king of Mercia, by paying 
him down thirty thouſand pounds of filver, v hich they muſt have gained by trade. 
Jong after this the barbarous Danes deſtroyed Canterbury, and by the moſt crue! 
becimation ſaved but one of the inhabitants our of ten; from which bloody 

laughter it appears that there were at that time in the city near fifty thouſand ſouls. 


It was then a province, and we may reaſonably conclude that when it was th: 
capital of a kingdom its citizens were not fewer, 
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wulf and grandſon of Ecbert, who put an end to the 
Heptarchy, had this together with other dominions aſ- 
ſigned him by his father, the better to protect them againſt 
the devaſtation of the Danes ; from whence this prince is 
ſtyled by the Saxon writers king of Kent, which country 
however his father again reſumed upon his demiſe. 

THE kingdom of the SOUTH SAXONS was in point 
of time the ſecond, in regard to ſize the ſixth of the Hep- 
tarchy, being a little, and but a little larger than the former; 
t was compoled of what are now called the counties of Suſſex 
and Surry, and was founded by ELLA or /ELLA, who, 
with his three ſons, and a numerous band of followers, 
came over at the requeſt of Hengiſt, and fought gallanily 
againſt the Britons, who notwithſtanding deiended them- 
{elves for ſome years with equal courage until overpowered 
by numbers. When Ella perceived that he had ſpace ſuf- 
ficient to form an eſtabliſnment for his people, he aſſumed 
the title of king of the South Saxons, making the Thames 
his North boundary; having the kingdom of Kent on the 
Eaſt; the ſea on the South, and his countrymen then fight- 
ing againſt the Britons, who not long after erected another 
new kingdom, on the Weſt. Ella was a prince of ſuch ſpirit 
and good fortune, that all the other Saxon chiefs then ſtriving 
to eſtabliſh themſelves in this iſle owned his ſupremacy, and 
hence he is uſually called the ſecond monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, though the Saxon Chronicle aflerts he was the 
firſt (J). 

HE was ſucceeded by his ſon C188 A, and in proceſs of 
time EDILWACH, or rather ADELWALD, came to the 
poſſeſſion of this ſovereignty, who being defeated was made 
priſoner by Wulher king of the Mercians, He was during 
his captivity baptized by Wilfrid archbiſhop of York, Wulher 
being his godfather, who afterwards reſtored him to his do- 
minions, and gave him the Iſle of Wight A. D. 661. Of 
all the Saxon principalities we have the ſlighteſt account of 
this, for except the names of a very few kings, and the facts 
already mentioned, we know nothing more, than that after 
having been long dependant upon the kingdom of the Welt 


(1) Chron, Saxon. p. 71. A. D. 827, where the reader will find a lift of theſe 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs. This kingdom of the South Saxons, as hath been ob- 
ſer ved in the text, was of no great extent, and yet ſo woody and wild a country 
that it was but thinly inhabited. Ella and his younger ſon Ciſſa, who ſucceeded 
him, are ſaid to have reigned about a century; the latter diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
building a city, and a royal ſeat or reſidence, to both of which he left his name. 
The firſt was Ciſſaceaſtre now Chicheſter, the latter Ciſbury ; the ruins of which, 
and the marks of the moat which ſurrounded it, are ſtill viable. He was a prince 
very ſtudious of peace, and therefore choſe to pay an annual ſubſidy or tribute to 


his neighbour the monarch of the Wek Saxons, by whoſe power be was defended 
from the inroads of the Britons. 
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Saxons, it was at length united thereto by their victorious 
king Ina A. D. 725 (n:) It is true that the people after- 
wards made many ſtruggles for the recovery of their liberty, 
which however they were not able to effect. 

THE kingdom of the WEesT Saxons was the third 
both in reſpect to time and to extent, It was conſidered in 
every light a moſt noble, ſpacious, and well ſeated country, 

more than twice as large as the two before-mentioned king- 
doms taken together, bounded on the North by the river of 
Thames; on the Eaft by the kingdom of the South Saxons; 
on the South by the ſea; and on the Weſt by Cornwall, 
which, for a reaſon we have already aſſigned, they ſtyled 
Weſt Wales, and when this fell under their power, com- 
prehended no leſs than ſeven of our faireſt and fineſt coun- 
ties (2). It was founded by CER DI and his ſon CyNRic, 
uſually called KENRIC, after ſpending about fifteen years 
in driving the poor Britons out of this part of the country. 
Cerdic med the royal title A. D. 519, and reigned after- 
wards ſixteen years, was a very brave and fortunate prince, 
and our hiſtories make him the third and his ſon CVNRIC 
the fourth monarch of the Anglo-Saxons; but the Saxon 
Chronicle owns neither of them, though it allows that 
honour to CEAWLIN his grandſon, who was a very diſ- 
tinguiſhed and ſucceſsful captain, but at the ſame time of ſo 
turbulent a diſpoſition, and ſo imperious in reſpect to his 


fellow princes, that entering into a league they compelled 
him to abandon his dominions, 


(m) There is ſome confuſion in the hiſtory of this converſion, which it is no 
way neceſſary for us to diſcuſs. It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, that 
beſides the Iſle of Wight, the king of Mercia gave his godſon the peninſula of 
Selſey, that is, the Ifle of Seals, This the monarch of the South Saxons beſtowed 
on Wilfrid archbiſhop of York, then in exile, who founded a monaſtery and a 
little town here, the inhabitants of which were taught by him the art of fiſhing, 
and this place became the ſee of the biſhop of the South Saxons, which long after 
was transferred to Chicheſter. The improvements made in this country were after 
it became a province, for as a kingdom it ſeems to have been very inconſiderable.— 
(n) It may be eaſily conceived, that ſo great a kingdom as this could not be ſo 
quickly formed and eſtabliſhed as theſe ſmaller ones of which we have ſpoken. 
It owed its grandeur chiefly to the warlike princes Ceawlin and Ceolwulf, the 
former had been viQorious ſeparately againſt all his neighbours, Britons, Saxons, 
and Scots, till they all united againſt and dethroned him, A. D. 591, and two 
years after he died in exile. The latter was alſo a great captain, and enlarged hi- 
dominions, ſo that they comprehended the counties of Berks, Wilts, Hants, 
Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devonſhire, which for thoſe times was a very potent ſo- 
vereignty, equal in extent to the province of Munſter in Ireland, not inferiour to 
the Dutchy of Normandy, and very little leſs than the United Provinces, with the 
ſignal advantage of having the Briſtol Channel on one fide, and the Britiſh Chan- 
nel on the other, whence it is eaſy to diſcern bow it grew to be ſuperiour to the 
other principalities, bringing firſt the South Saxons, then the kingdom of Kent 
nt0 devendeacv and ſwallowing up at length the remainder of the Heptarchy. 


THE 
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THE Sixth king of the Weſt Saxons was CVNEOIILS, 
who was baptized by Bytin Biſhop of Dorcheſter, A. D. 
635 (o). The eleventh prince who wore this crown, and 
wore it with great glory was INA, who with the advice of 
his great council, publiſhed a body of laws for the uſe of 
his ſubjects A. D. 696, which are ftill extant. He was a 
ſuccelstul general, of a | beral and munificent diſpoſition, 
and at the ſame time an able ſtateſman, After a long and 
proſperous reign he thought fit in the decline of life, ac- 
cording to the notions of piety which prevailed in thoſe 
times, to reſign his crown, and when he had done ſo went to 
Rome, and becoming a monk, died there when he had (wayed 
the ſceptre thirty-ſeven years (p). After his death much 
confuſion happened in the Weſt Saxon kingdom, till at 
length the throne was filled by BITHRIC, who eſpouſed 
Eadburga the daughter of Offa the potent king of Mercia, 
and the ſame year, A.D. 787, three Daniſh ſhips entered 
one of the ports in his dominions, being the firſt of that 
nation which had ever infeſted this iſland. Bithric had 
great ſuſpicions whether well or ill founded of a young 
prince of the royal line, whoſe diſtinguiſhed qualities made 
him the delight of the people. His name was Ecbert, and 
to avoid the effects of this monarch's jealouſy he retired for 
his own ſafety into foreign parts, remaining there till the 
death of the king, A. D. 800, when he returned and ſuc- 
ceeded him, becoming in proceſs of time the eighth monarch 


(o) Oſwald the potent king of Northumberland was godfather to Cynegils at his 
baptiſm, and both the kings concurred in erecting Dorcheſter within eight miles of 
Oxford, which at that time it ſeems was in the hands of the Weſt Saxon monarch, 
into a biſhop's ſee, where Birinus was placed ; and thus at once, as embracing 


the whole of the Weſt Saxon kingdom, it became the largeſt in England, but 


was afterwards transferred to Lincoln. Succeeding monarchs however erected 
many others out of zeal for the chriſtian faith, Cynegils himſelf, as ſome ſay, 
but as others aſſert his ſon, raiſed the cathedral at Wincheſter, Their ſucceſſours 
proceeded in the ſame track. Ina not only removed his own refidence from Con- 
gerſbyry in Somerſetſhire, but the biſhop's ſee alſo from the ſame place to Wells, 
Succeeding princes eſtabliſhed ſees at Sherburne in Dorſetſhire, Crediton in Devon- 
ſhire, Pt. Germains in Cornwall, and Ramſbury, the Saxon name is Ravenſbyrye, 
in Wills; Crediton and St. Germains were afterwards united to Exeter, Sher- 
burne abſorbed Ramſbury, and afterwards the ſee was transferred from Sherburne to 
Saliſbury. By thſe means ſeveral new towns were erected, and ſome old ones 
reſtored.— (5) This monarch was in his day the moſt potent in this iſland, and 
equally diſtinguiſhed by his valour and ſucceſs in war, his magnificence in his 
foundations and buildings, particularly the great church at Glaſtonbury, which he 
furniſhed with plate and other ornaments at a vaſt expenſe, and for his love of 
juſtice, In the general aſſembly in which he made his laws, he was affitted by tle 
biſhops of Wincheſter and London, as well as the nobility and ſenators or aldermen 
of his kingdom, Theſe laws, ſeventy-ſeven in number, are expreſſed more el". 
gantly, and at large, than thoſe which we have formeriy mentioned, and very 
evidently prove, as well as the many liberal acts of this prince, that the Saxons 
were grown more wealthy, as well as more polite, than at the firſt founding ci their 
reſpeftive kingdoms. In the concluſion of theſe laws there is a very di 12 na 
particular account of the fire and water ordeal, or mode of purgation then in u. 
Leges Anglo-Saxonice, p. 14—27. a 
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of the Anglo-Saxons, and the firſt who after having ex- 
tinguiſhed the luſtre of the heptarchy aſſumed the title of 
KiNnG of ENGLAND, 

THE kingdom of the EAsT SAxoNs, though not ver 
conſiderable from its extent, being in that reſpect the fifth, 
as it was in date the fourth of tne Saxon ftates, was how- 
ever very remarkable from its having for the ſeat of its mo- 
narchy that which is at this day the capital of the Britiſh 
empire, and was then, as Beda informs us, diſtinguiſhed by its 
trade and the reſort of foreign merchants. This little king- 
dom was compoſed of countries equally fertile and pleaſant, 
being bounded on the North by the river Stoure; by the 
ocean on the Eaſt ; on the South by the river of Thames; 
and on the Weſt by the Colne (4). It was founded under 
the protection of Eſc the ſecond king of Kent, by a Saxon 
captain whoſe name was ERCHENWINE, about A.D. 527. 

HIS ſon SLEDDA and the ſucceeding kings were de- 
pendant on and cloſcly allied to the Kentiſh monarchs, ſo 
that, as we have already obſerved, ETHELBERT laboured 
the converſion of his ſiſter's ſon Sebert, and was the joint 
founder with him of the epiſcopal ſee of London, and the 
Abbey of St. Peter at Weſtminſter, A. D. 604. Mellitus 
was the firſt biſh:»p, who after the deceaſe of Sebert being 
expelled by his three ſons, who reigned jointly and apoſ- 
tatized from the chriſtian religion, he fled firſt into France, 
and then returning into Kent became the third archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Afterwards the chriſtian religion was reſtored, 
and firmly eftabliſhed by king SE BBA and Cedda biſhop of 
of London, both highly applauded for their wiſdom and 
virtues. The remaining princes make no great figure, and 
indeed the hiſtory of this little ſtate, which was almoſt al- 
ways dependant either on the kingdom of Kent or on that of 
Mercia, is equally obſcure and uncertain even to its period 
under SUTHRED the laſt of fifteen kings, when it was an- 
nexed to the dominions of the Weſt Saxons by the great 
EGBZERT, when it had borne the title of a . for the 
ſpace of about three hundred years (79. | 


6 THE 


(4) This kingdom contained only the counties of Middleſex, Eflex, and a part 
of Hertfordſhire, It ſeems to have been the policy of the Kentiſh monarchs 
Hengiſt and Eſc to cover their own dominions by ſettling other chiefs between 
them and their enemies, which yave riſe to the South Saxon and Eaſt Saxon king- 
doms. This laſt was however equal in fize to the province of Holland, in which 
the grand penſionary de Wit computed that in his time there were two millions 
and an half of inhabitants, which ſhows that power and wealth do not always de- 
pend upon extent of territory, The Fatt Saxon kings were in general of a peace- 
able d:ſpoſition, and not at ai! inclined to encroach upon their neighbours, to 
which their want of ferce, and the diſpoſition of their people to commerce, might 
probably contribute. (r) In the lime of the Britons London was an archbiſtopric, 
and biſhop Godwin aſſures us that the title was kept up even after the Saxons 
rere in poſſeſion of the counity, When Scbert advanced Mellitus to the epiſcopal 

dignity, 
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THE kingdom of NORTHUMBERLAND was in point 
of time the fifth of the Heptarchy, but in 1 gard to fize tae 
ſecond. It was indeed a noble and ſpacibous, and though in 
ſome parts of it a rugged and mountainous, yet up'n the 
whole it might be juitiy ityled a fair, a fruitful, and well 
ſeated country. It was bounded on the North by the ter- 
ritories of the Scots and Picts ; on the Eaſt by the German 
ocean; by the iriſh fea on the Weſt; and on the South b 
the Humber and the Merſey (s), It hath been before ob- 
terved that Hengilt .eft a conſiderable body of his troops, 
ſome ſay under the command of his brother Otho and his 
ton in theſèe parts, and beſides them there were other Saxon 
chiettans ; but having many warlike nations to deal with, 
and this in a country very capable of defence, the ſubduing 
them, and reducing it, took up a Jong courſe of years to 
accompliſh, But this being at length in a great meaſure 
effected, two noble Saxon captains IDA and ELLA aſ- 
ſumed the regal title. The former in BERNICIA, which 
was t: e Northern part between the Tine and the dominion 
of the Scots and Picts. The latter, ELLA, fixed himſelf 
in DEIR A, which lay between the Tine and the Humber. 

Tur inhabitants of theſe principalities were involved in 
continual quarrels. Sometimes they were united and then 
{ſeparated again. But the moſt powerful of theſe monarchs, 
when either in abſolute poſſeſſion of the whole, or havin 
the other prince dependant upon him, always aſſumed the 
title of king of NORTHUMBERLAND; and had it not 
been for theſe inteſtine diviſions they might have bid fair for 
the poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom of Coated, EDwiN 
king of Northumberland having eſpouſed the ſiſter of the 
king of Kent, was converted to chriſtianity by Paulinus, 


dignity, he was ſtyled biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, and what wat at that time the 
extent of the kingdom now forms the dioceſe of London. Small as this princ1- 
pality was Sebba enjoyed originally only a part of it, though he became after 
wards monarch of the whole, and after a long and peaceable reign reſigned his 


crown, and lived ſome time a monk in St. Paul's, where was then a convent, and at 


his death was buried in the cathedral, His tomb remained to the great fire, A. D. 
1666, and the print thereof and the inſcription thereon are preſerved in Dugdale's 
Hiſtory of St. Paul's, p. 46—92, 93-—(s) This ample ſovercignty comprehended 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, York, 
and Lancaſter, all of them maritime, and beſides theſe ſome of the Suuthern 
parts of Scotland. It was larger than Wales, or than any of the provinces 6: 
Ireland, equal to all the dominions of the States General, little inferiour to all the 
Cantons of Switzerland, and to the full as big as the Iſland of Sicily. It wat ex - 
ceedingly well watered, with ſeveral good ports on the ocean, and on tne Iſh ies, 
finely diverſified, and in all reſpects a very pleaſing and plentiful country, The 
capital of the Northern Part called Eernicia was a ftrony fortreſs, now cable 
Bamberrow Caſile, ſaid to be built by king Ida, though ſome efteem its fd 
tions Roman, at firſt ſurtounded, as the Saxon Chronicle tels us, with an fey, 
afterwards with ſtrong walls. The chief city in the Sowthern parts Ur 1/4 1fa was 

York, then, what it might be made again, a ſea port, Ie trontiers Wert Wes! 
ſecured, and the country for thoſe times remarkavis popicgus, 
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who attended that princeſs into his dominions, and who was 
by him made archbiſhop of York, A. D. 626 (f). This king 
Edwin was ſo potent as to attain the title of king of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which diſtinction (a thing that never hap- 


pened in any of the other kingdoms) was enjoyed by his im- 
mediate ſucceſſours Osw ALD and Os w, both very great 


princes in their 1 The laſt of theſe defeated and killed 


Penda the Pagan king of Mercia, by whom both Oſwald and 
Edwin had been lain. 


Ir may be truly ſaid, that with theſe two great monarchs 
who held all Northumberland the power of this kingdom 
ended, though after them CEONULPH, to whom Beda de- 
dicated his Feclefiaſtical Hiſtory, and EGBERT were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their Py and love of peace, as well as by 
the number of their public foundations (u), The fſuccecd- 
ing kings, for in the whole there were upwards of twenty, 
did not either enjoy any quiet themſelves, or were able to 
procure it for their ſubjects; ſince as alternate factions pre- 
vailed, they were ſet up, depoſed, and ſometimes murdered, 
which kept things in a continual confuſion ; ſo that at length 
the ſtrength of the kingdom was fo entirely exhauſted, as to 
fall at firſt under the protection of, and at laſt to become a 


province to the Weſt Saxons, though not till the reſt of the 
Heptarchy had been by them ſubdued, 


(rt) The princeſs married by king Edwin, was Ethelburza, the filter of Fadbald 
king of Kent. Paulinus, before his departure, was conſecrated biſhop of the 
Northumbrians at Canterbury, and in his favour Edwin revived the ſee of York, 
which had been an archbiſhopric in the time of the Britons. After the deceaſe 
of this monarch, when Penda had made a conqueſt of the preateft part of the 
kingdom, Paulinus fled with the queen back into Kent, where he was made 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and there he died. Oſwald ſent for Aidan out of Scotland 
to preach the guſpel to his ſubjects, and he became biſhop of Lindisfarn, now Holy 
Iſland. In ſucceeding times there was a biſhop at Hexham. The Danes deſtroy- 
ing Holy Iſland, the biſhop and his clergy removed to Concheſter, now called 
Cheſter in Strete, and from thence the fee was finally transferred to Durham, 
where it has ſince remained, Carjiſle, an ancient Roman city, was given to the 
church in the time of the Saxons, though not erected into a biſhop's ſee till after 
the conqueſt, —(v) The building of churches and of monafteries, when chriſtianity 
was firſt received in any of tHfeſe kiegdoms, was a neceſſary work, as the conver- 
lion of the people could no otherwiſe be carried on, and the hiftories of thoſe 
times ſhow us that they were very poor and mean edifices, Afterwards when 
tome kings and many princeſſes retired into them, it is no wonder that they were 
improved; and whoever confiders the continual wars and confuſions in thoſe days, 
will as little wonder that ſerious and religious perſons choſe ſuch retreats, They 
were uſually in deſart and ſolitary places, and if in contequence of theſe founda- 
tions, and the care and attention of thoſe who dwelt in them, towns grew up, as 
they uſually did, in their neighbourhood, this only proves that ſuch foundations 
had a good effect. Indeed, whoever reads with ca-dour and cenſideretion the an- 
nals of theſe ages cannot fail of being convinced that they were the principal 
cauſes of ſpreadi2g. promoting, and preſerving civiiity and cultivation. A politi- 
cal writer, like an hiftortan, ſhould be free from all retigians prejudices, and ſpeak 
uis mind with frecdom and candour, which is the ſele motive to tucſe remarks. 
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TAE kingdom of the EAST ANGLES in order of time 
the ſixth, but in regard to extent the fourth, was a plentitul, 
and in many parts of it a very pleaſant, and at the tame time 
well fituated country. It had the German ocean on the 
North and on the Eaſt; the kingdom of the South Saxons 
on the South, and the potent kingdom of Mercia on the 
Weſt (w). As this country lay conveniently for receiving 
continual ſupplies of new adventurers from the Continent, 
ſo numbers of Angles came over under many chiefs, and ſet- 
tled themſelves therein, Theſe captains, ſo long as they 
lived, would bear with no ſuperiour; but on their demiſe 
UFF a took the title of King A. D. 575, and eſtabliſhing 
himſelt thoroughly in his new dominions left them to his 
poſterity. | 

H1s grandſon, REDwWALD, proved a wile and generous 
prince, an inſtance of which is his obtaining the envied ho- 


nour of being ſtyled King of the Anglo-Saxons, He it 


was who protected Edwin, and at length placed him on the 
throne of Northumberland. He is faid to have been a chriſ- 
tian, but kept ſuch meaſures with his Pagan ſubjects as 
rendered it ſomewhat doubtful. His ſon and ſucceſſour ER“ 


PENWALD, being ſupported by Edwin King of Northum- 
berland, declared himſelf, and was baptized A. D. 632, and 
his example was followed by ſome of the nobility. The 
bulk of the people however remained Pagans, and a conſpi- 
racy being formed againſt him by one of their chiefs, he was 
deprived both of his life and crown. After the troubles this oc- 
caltoned ſubſided, SI GIBER This couſin, who was brother by the 
mother's ſide to Erpenwald, coming over from France ſeated 
himſelf on the vacant throne (x). He was a prince of great 
learning, and effectually reſtored and re-eſtabliſhed chriſtia- 
nity, which that he might fix on a firmer foundation he 
erected ſeminaries for the education of the riſing generation, 


: whence 


(w) This ſmall territory was compoſed of what are now ſtyled the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and the Iſle of Ely, much inferiour to ſome 
of the other ſtates, but 1ſ*paratcly conſidered by no means in: onfiderable, as being 
about half the ſize of Wales, equal to the province of Picardy, and very little in- 
ferivur to the dutchy of Savoy. It was naturally fortified on three ſides by the 
ſea and the fens; and on the Wen, where it lay open, there were three artifi- 


cial ramparts with ditches, the moſt conſiderable of which is ſtill very conſpicuous 


near Newmarket called Rech Ditch, from the little market town of Rech where 
it begins, but better known by the vulgar appellation of the Devil's Ditch, 1n- 
tended to ſtop the incurſions of the Mercians. We have followed in the text the 
deſcription given by 4 bbs Floriacenhis, a very ancient writer, who compoſed the 
lite of St. Edmund the martyr, —(x) When King Sigibert returned out of France, 
he brought with him a prieft name Fulix, who was cenſecrated biſhop of the 
Eaſt Angles. II fre was xd at Doramoc, now Dunwich, a place formerly of 
great extent and Hderation, as we have flown, vol. i. p. 277, 278. In proc ts 
of time this divceie, Leing thought too large, was divided into two, the other 
epiſcypal e being ploced 22 Helman, the Uletum of Beda, now North Ehaham, 
a very mal! blen Nortolk. It was from thence transterred to Thetford, once 
the capital ls kingdom, and a very leige and Rately place, When this was 
ruined by the Ones, and Dunwich by the fea, buth hitÞopric; wers 2gain united 
and fixed at Nurwich ſoon after the congueit, | 


| 
| 
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whence we find him accounted by many the founder of 
the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE ( y). 

AFTER no very long reign he reſigned his crown and 
became a monk. But when Penda the turious King of Mer- 
cia invaded the country, the people compelled bim to quit 
his convent, and with them to take the feld where with his 
ſucceſſour ECRI CK, he was lain. After theſe we find the 
names and very little elſc of eight Kings of the att Angles, 
though their power was much reduced, The Jait of tneſe 
was E.GILBERT, or as ſome call him Ethelbert, excceding- 
ly diltinguihed by the gifts of nature, being very wiſe and 
piudent in his conduci, as well as remarkably comely in his 
perfon. tie was invited to the court of Oita King of Mer- 
cia, under colour of concluding a marriage with his daugh— 
ter, and was there tre achcrouſl y ſeized and beheaded by the 
orders of that ambitious Monarch, who thereupon ſerzed his 
dominicns, and annexed them to his own A. D. 792. Yet, 
though in him the monarchy was for the prelent extinguiſh= 
cd, his heir, whoſe name was Offa, etcayed to the conti- 
nent, where he was very kindly received by one Alkmund at 
Nuiembergh, whole ton he adopted, and dieing in his return 
from Rome ſent nim his ring, 

Tur nam: of this young adventurer was EDMUND, who 
with a ſmall ſorce landed on the coatt of No toik A. D. 
855, was joytully received by the people who odd him as 
King of the Ealt Angles, and he proved a very wile and pi- 
ous Prince. He governed with great tranquillity till A. D. 
870, when the Danes breaking in like an inundation harafl- 
cd and deſtroyed his country, and after deceiving him by va- 
rious inſidious negotiations attacked, routed his forces, and 
having made him priſoner, put him to death with the moſt 
horrid circumſtances of oarbarity, whence he was honoured 


with the title of a Martyr. The pleaſant town of St. Ed- 


mund's Bury in Suffolk flill preſerving his name, where a 


5 


moſt ſumptuous monaltery was erected to his memory (Z). 
ER CIA, 


( y) We are aſſured by Beda, that Sigibert built a ſchool for the inſtruction of 
* but he docs not ſay where. Some think it was at Thetford, and it is certain 
that there was in ancient times a very great ſchool there, But the yeneral opinion 
is that it was at Cambridge, and upon this a great conttoverſy has ariſen, and ſe— 
veral learned works have been written to ſhow that he was the founder of that fa- 
mous univerſity, But the truth ſcems to be, that Siebert erected his ſchool in 
imitation of what had been before done at Canterbury, and ſuch we find alſo at 
other places where there were either cathedrals or monaſteries, 2s at Malmethury 

in Wiltſhire, and at Jarrow, where Reda refided; all which tends to ſhow that the 
$Soxon® to the utmoſt of their pov ex were cours den of literature from the time 
of their converſion to the chriſtian religion, —(>) We w fil take this opportunity 
af ſtowing the methods practiſed by the Saxons in pro! 7 z the memery of great 
cvems, by railing to them monuments of different Wade. Ihe 2 
0 
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MEeRcC1a, though the lateſt formed, was the largeſt of 
the Saxon kingdoms. It grew by degrees, by the prudence 
and proweſs of ſeveral independent chiefs of that warlike na- 
tion, who from their ſituation and deſcent were at firſt 
ſtyled Mid-Angles. The bounds of their acquiſitions were 
excecdingly enlarged by the valour and ſucceſs of CRIDA 
and his fon W1BBA, who lad the foundations of this ſpa— 
cious and potent ſovereignty, which was at length fo far 
ſpread as to be divided on the North by the Humber and the 
Merſey from the kingdom of Northumberland. On the Eatit 
it was bounded by the fea, and by the territorics of the Latt 
Angles and Eaſt Saxons; on the South by the river of Thames; 
and on theWeſt by the rivers Severn and Dee; fo that it was 
difficult to decide whether it was more conſiderable from ex- 


tent, or from the fertility of the country it comprehended 


a). 
PEN DA is regarded as its firſt monarch, and the kingdom 
is thought to derive its name from the Saxon word MERc, 
which ſignifies a march, bound, or limit, becauſe the other 
kingdoms bordered upon it on every fide, and not from the 
river Merſey as ſome would perſuade us. Penda aſſumed the 
regal title A. D. 626, and was at the age of fifty at the time 
of his acceſſion, after which he reigned near thirty years, 
He was of a moſt furious and turbulent temper, breaking at 
difterent times with almoſt all his neighbours, calling in the 
Britons to his aſſiſtance, and ſhedding more Saxon blood than 
had becn hitherto ſpilled in all their inteſtine quarrels, He 
killed two Kings of Northumberland, three of the Eaſt An- 
gles, and compelled Kenwall King of the Weſt Saxons to 
ws his dominions. He was at length ſlain with moſt of the 

rinces of his family and a multitude of his ſubjects, in a 


of Norfolk, which was the firſt land made by this Prince in his voyage hither, 
took the name of St. Edmond's Cape, Near it he built a royal tower at Hunſtan- 
ton, The port into which his little navy came was Maiden Bower, by many ſup- 
poſed to be Lynn, He was ſolemnly anointed and crowned at a little place in Nor- 
folk called Buers, by biſhop Humbirctry or Hunibert. He was ſlain by the Danes 
at Hegilſden, now Hoxton, and his body was removed to Bury, where a ſmall mo- 
naſtery was firſt erected, which was deſtroyed by the Danes under King Swane, 
whoſe ſon Canutus repaired that injury, by building a much larger, in the great 
church of which he ſolemnly offered his crown. —(a) This ſplendid and opulent 
kingdom comprehended well nigh ſeventeen of our modern countice, being equal 
in ſize to the province of Languedoc in France, very little, if at all leſs, than the 
kingdom of Arragon in Spain, and ſuperiour in fize to that of Bohemia in Ger- 
many. No country could be more finely diverſified, or better watered, abouncing 
with whatever could render it either rich or pleaſant, fine woods, {air downs, excel- 
lent paſtures, plenty of arable land, and mines of the moſt valuable metals. Hav- 
ing ſeveral navigable rivers, and beſ,des the maritime counties of Cloncefter and 
Sowerſeiſh ire ache ports on the extended cooft of Lincolnſhire, which were then 
in a wuch betten tate than they 2re now, from the conſideration of which the rea- 
der will be induced to belive wer nave not at all excecced the truth in nat is {aid 
of it ju the text, 
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battle fought not far from the Leeds, by Oſwy King of 
Northumberland (). 


His fon PEADA, who married the daughter of that con- 
querour, became a chriſtian, and was not long after murdered 
as is {aid by the malice of his mother. His brother WULF- 
HYR, becoming King of Mercia, embraced in proceſs of 
time the faith of the goſpel (c), and proved a very victorious 
and potent Monarch, and is, with no fewer than ſeven of his 
immediate ſucceſſours, commonly ſtyled King of the Anglo- 
Saxons, though none of them are owned in that quality by 
the Saxon Chronicle, But though poſſibly none of them 
might enjoy this honour they were undoubtedly very puiſ- 
fant princce, maintaining great wars and obtaining many 
advantages over the ſovereigns of other Saxon ſtates, and ef. 


pecial y the Eaſt Angles, whom they reduced, as bath been 
already mentioned. The extent of the Mercian territories 
was fo ample as to admit, and fo ſituated as to require, the 
conſtituting fubordinate rulers in ſeveral provinces, to whom, 
eſpecially if they were of the royal line, they gave the title 
of Kings, which occaſtons fome confuſion in their hiſtory (d). 

Ar length the crown devolving ſometimes on minors and 
fometimes on weak Princes, inteſtine factions alſo prevailing, 


the 


65 This battle, which the Saxon Chronicle tells us we fought at Winwidfield 
A. D. 655, made a great Change in the Saxon affairs, which the unbridled fury of 
Penda Fad thrown into great confuſion, He had the year before illed Anna King 
of the Eat Angles in battle, whoſe brother Ethelred n-twithſtanding took part 
with Penda. On the other hand, Peada the eldeft ſon of Penda, to whom 
nis father had given the ancient kingdom of the Mid-Angles, had two years 
before married the natural daughter of King Oſwy, and had been bapti- 
zed at his court. At that time it ſhould ſeem that Ofwy and Venda were upon 
good terms; but after the latter had conquered the Eaſt Angles, herefolved to turn 
nis arms againſt the kingdom of Northumberland. Cſwy by no means had pro- 
voled this rupture; on the contrary Beda teljs us that he offered large ſums of 
money aud jewels of great value to purchaſe peace: Theſe offers being rejected, 
he was reduced to the neceſſity of deciding the quarrel with the ſword. The ri- 
ver near which the battle was fought overflowing, there were more drowned than 
kill-d. Amongſt theſe, as the Saxon Chronicle ſays, there were thirty princes of 
the roya! line, ſome of whom bore the title of Kings, and Iſo Et,elred King of 
the Faſt Angles, who, a: hath been hinted in the text, fought on the fide of Pen- 
da againſt Eis family and country,——(c) Oſwy King of Northumberland, after his vic- 
tory over Penda, affected the rule over Mercia, yet without difpoſſeſſing his ſon- 
in-law Peada. On the contrary he joined with him in the foundation of a noble 
monaſtery at Peterborough, and 1 Diuma to be conſecrated biſhop of the Mer- 
cians, who had been hitherto under the juriſdiftion of the biſhop of Dorcheſter, 
Wulther, who ſucceeded his brother Peada, when he hecame a chritian finiſhed 
the fine monaſtery at Peterborongh, and fixed the epiſcopal tee at Litchfield, His 
brother Ethelrcd divided his dominions into ſeveral dioceſes, One ſce was at Sidna- 
ceſtre, but where that was is very uncertain, ſome ſay at Stow, others near Gainſ- 
borough 3 but it was afterwards transferred to Lincoln, Anrvther biſhop was plac» 
ed at Leiceſter, and another at Worceſter, Her ford be. 2me att-1 words an epiſcop al 
lee, Offa, jealous of the power of the archbiſbap of Canterbury, procured by the 
pepe“ authority, who ſent upon thit occeliin the firft Jeyates hithet, Lvochhet to 
be raittd to an arcovitiopric, which title contin ed but a few sers. -d) Boo 
{des the eftabliſiing epiſcopal ſees and convents, the Saxon Monarchs took other 
ratthode for improving and adorning they d2minons, and as Mercia was the Jargett, 


is 
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the force of this hitherto mighty kingdom began ſenſibly to 
decline. This falling out in the days of Ecgbert, the moſt 
prudent as well as potent Monarch of the Weſt Saxons, he 
took advantage of theſe cirumſtances, and having encourag- 
ed the Eaſt Angles to make an attempt for the recovery of 
their independence, he, in a conjuncture every way favoura- 
ble to his deſign, broke with the Mercians, and after a ſhort 
war obliged them to ſubmit ; but this was not an abſolute 
conqueſt, the Kinys of Mercia being allowed by him and 
his ſucceſſours to retain their titles and dominions till the in- 
vaſion of the Danes put an end to their rule, when this king - 
dom had ſubſiſted above two hundred and fifty years; and 
when the Danes were afterwards expelled by the Weſt Sux- 
ons it ſunk into a province, or rather was divided into 
many. 

THE reader hath now ſeen a very ſuccinct repreſen— 
tation of the Saxon Sovereignties, from whence it ap- 
pears that from the time of their coming into this iſland 
to the complete eſtabliſhment of the r there 
elapſed about one hundred and ſeventy years. In this 
period the war was carricd on with very great vivacity againſt 
the unhappy Britons, and but very ſmall attention ſeems to 
have been paid to any thing elſe. It does not indecd appcar 
that, till after the introduction of chriſtianity, laws, civility, 
cultivation, or any arts, except ſuch as were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſubſiſtence, had made any progreſs. In the ſpace of about 
ſixty years from the time of its firſt entrance the faith of 
Chriſt prevailed throughout all theſe little ſtates, and there- 
with a ſpirit of humanity and regard to rational policy, and 
the general welfare of the people (e). From the ſettlement 
to the ſubverſion of the Heptarchy we may reckon about 
two hundred years. 


THE 


fo theſe methods were moſt conſpicuous therein. Coventry, as being ſituated in | 


the centre, was uſually but not always the royal reſidence, Penda, «he was at- 
moſt continually in a ſtate of war, lived as his military operations directed in fume 
great town on the frontiers. Wulfher built a caſtle or fortified palace for his 02 
reſidence, which bore his name, Offa kept his court at Sutton Walls ncar Here - 
ford, In each of the provinces there reſided a chief magiſtrate, and if be vas ot 
the royal blood had uſually the title of King, Peada at the time he matried Otwy + 
daughter had the title of King of Leiceſter, Ethelred made his brother Merowal:: 
King of Hereford, who dieing without iſſue bequeathed it to his younger brothe: 
Mercelm. The like honours were ſometimes conferred upon the piinceſſes, ana 
hence, in Mercia eſpecially, we occaſionally read of Vice Queens. By theſe mean 
the laws were better executed, the obedience of the ſubjects more effectually fecur- 
ed, and the ſplendour of theſe reſidences conſtantly kept up and zugmented, —/e, 
It hath been generally thought that the Saxons had not the uſe of letters before the 
time of Auguſtine's arrival. But the learned Mr, Edward Lhuyd proves the con- 
trary, and that thoſe which are uſually eſteemed Saxon were really Brit charac- 


cers 
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THE extent and fituation of each of theſe kingdoms 
have been very briefly ſhown, ſome veſtiges of which are till 
viſible in our modern diviſions. We have compared them 
one with another that their reciprocal proportions in reſpect 
to ſtrength and fize might be rendered evident. We have 
adventured alſo to make a compariſon of them with ſome fo- 


reign provinces and principalities the better to illuſtrate 
their importance, which in thoſe ages, when other countries 
were 1n a like manner divided, was much more apparent than 
without ſome reflection they can be to us. The capital 
events in their hiſtory have been pointed out for the ſame pur- 
poſe. We have laboured alſo to trace out ſome at leaſt of 
the ſeveral modes of policy by which they ſought to improve 
and adorn their country, and which, confidered with an im- 
partial eye, will in the ſequel be found to have had far great- 
er and more beneficial conſequences than have been common- 
ly imagined (/). 

W have given alſo ſome inſtances in reſpect to the com- 
merce which they certainly had even in theſe early times, 
the reality of which evidently appears in the riches employed 
in their religious edifices, in the pilgrimages of ſeveral of 
their Kings to Rome, and other circumſtances neceſſarily 
productive of expenſe, which muſt have been defrayed from 
the exportation and ſale of their native commodities in fo- 


ters; ſo that probably even before the arrival of that monk ſome converts had been 
made to chriſtianity by the Britons. But after it became the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Kent, we find great alterations made in the manners of this nation, The firſt 
laws plainly ſhow the rudeneſs of the times, which they are chiefly calculated to 
repreſs, and in ſucceeding ages there are viſible marks of their becoming more 
poliſhed and better acquainted with uſeful arts. All this was chiefly due to their 
clergy, who took great pains to inſtruct and improve them, of which from their 
own learning and abilities they were very capable, as appears from the catalogue 
that Leland has given us of more than fifty of their writers. In reference to the 
progreſs of humanity amongſt them we need only mention one of the laws of 
King Ina, by which it is declared, that if a Briton or as they called him a Welſh- 

man was ſlain, who poſſeſſed an hide of land, the compenſation thould be one 
nundred and twenty ſhillings; if he had only half an hide, fourſcore ſhillings ; if 
he had none, fixty ſhillings, This ſhows that the Welth were not only allowed to 
live, but to acquire property amongſt them, As to cultivation, beſides many laws 
reſpeCting agriculture and paſturage, we find one particularly for the protection of 
vineyards.—( 7) After theſe people became civilized, they appcar to have had a 
great inclination to building, and to have ſtudied every method cf promoting it 
that was in their power. At firſt by erecting towers and fortreſſes, royal houſes, 
and repairing Roman ſtations ; afterwards by fixing biſhops ſees, erecting monaſte- - 
ries and nunneries : All theſe produced gradually other buildings near them. Every 
cathedral had a number of clergy, and many of them ſchools, The abbies had 
their monks, together with villages and farms in their neighbourhood. The reſi- 
dences of the princes of the blood, of which there were many, attracted numbers: 
Theſe required the cultivation of conſiderable tracts of land for their ſubſiſtence ; 
and thus by degrees the country was overſpread with towns and villages, which 
however mean at firſt were continually increaſing, and many of them became gra- 
dually large and populous places. In the ſhort memoirs written by Aſſer of the 
Life of King Alfred, there are more then one hundred and twenty cities, boroughs, 


and villages occaſionally mentioned from occurrences relating to them therein re- 
corded. 


reign 
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reign parts, ſince Bullion could no otherwiſe be procured; in 
the poſſeſſion of which, however, it inconteſtably appeats 
they were not at all interiour t their neighbours. We ma 
in like manner conclude from their buiidings after tuey be- 
gan to repair the old and to ercct new, from their cloths, 
their arms, their ſhipping of ſeveral ſorts, th-ir furniture and 
other conveniencies, that they muſt have had a variety of 
manufactures. It mult be confelled that it would have been 
more ſatisfactory if we could have entered into a clearer de- 
tail of theſe matters; but tnis our materials would not allow. 
The ancient and authentic annals of theſe times are very 
ſhort, the acceſſions and deaths of princes, their wars and 
their religious foundations, are almoſt the only things that 
are remembered in them; yet notwithſtanding this the facts 
we have laid down, though leſs ſatisfactory, are not at all 
leſs certain (g). 

ECGBERT, or according to the Saxon orthography 
ECGBRYHT, from the time of his acceſſion to the Wels 
Saxon kingdom had the conqueſt or the coalition rather of 
all the other ſtates conſtantiy in view. At the beginning 
however he attacked none of them, out commenced his mi- 
litary operations by falling upon what they ſtyled Weſt 
Wales, the inhabitants of which he reduced A. D. 813. 
Ten years after this, when he had broke the power of the 
Mercians, by inftigating, as we have before hint d, the Eaſt 
Angles to 112 their independency, he openly invaded that 
great kingdom and ſubdued it, though from a mixture of 
equity and policy he reſtored WILAF, who then governed 
it as his vaſſal. A. D. 827 he put an end to the Heptar- 
chy by the reduction of Northumberland. The next year 


(c) There were long and great diſputes about the ſources of the river Nile, but 
the overflowing of that river, as it produced thoſe diſputes, ſo it Jett no doubt that 
theſe ſources, whitever they were, muſt be adequate to their effects. King Ina, 
as the ancient records of Glaſtonbury affirm, employed fifteen thouſand nine hun- 
dred eighty-four pounds weight of gold in decorating the church of tat mon. ery, 
in veſſels for the altar, in images, &c, beſides filver and precious ſtone, Without 
doubt other princes were in like manner liberal according to the devotion of thoſe 
times in other places. We cannot nevertheleſs but incline to think, that however 
pious, their magnificence was not wholly confined to religious places, but that gold 
and ſilver were likewiſe to be found in their palaces, and in the purics of their 
ſubjects. The lands of their country in thoſe days, as the laws clearlv ſhow, pro- 
duced abundantly all the neceſſaries of life, and therefore we may well ſuppoſe, or 
rather affirm, that this wealth aroſe from the exportation of corn, Wos, and other 
native commodities, the rather, becauſe we find ſoon after this period the experia- 
tion of horſes prohibited by law, except for preſents : other things therefore might 
be exported for ſale. King Ina likewiſe endowed ſchools at Rome, and ſertl:a an 
annual revenue for their ſupport, to be remitted from hence; other princes made 
the like journeys, and left marks of their muniſicence in foreipn countries, which 
they could not have done if there had not been plenty at leaſt, if not oputence, at 
home. The port of London, and no doubt other ports, were frequented by mer- 
chants; and therefore taking all theſe things together, though we have ng diſtingd 
memorials of our traffic, yet it cannot poſſibly be denied, that the poſicFion oi 
what it prodyces is a ſufficient proof that it actually exiſted, 
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he ſubdued the Britons ſtill remaining in the Northern parts, 
and having thus accompliſhed his whole deſign, it is proba- 
ble he would have given a regular form of rule to his now 
extenſive dominions. It was with this intention, as is ſup- 
poſed, that he called a general aſſembly at Wincheſter, and 
there directed that his realm ſhould for the ſuture be called 
ENGLAND, and his ſubjects Engliſhmen, But before he 
could proceed farther his deliberations were interrupted by 
the Danes invading different parts of his territories. A. ID. 
833 he fought their army at Carrum, a place not certainly 
known, but with great loſs. A. D. 835 he totally defeated 
them and the Corniſh Britons, who had revolted and joined 
them at Henpſtone Hill, This victory gave him tome hopes 
of quict which however he enjoyed not long, tor the next 
year he tell ill, died, and was buricd at Wincheſter (+). 

He was ſuccecded by his fon ETHELWULEF, aPrince of 
a religious turn of mind, who notwithſtanding by the afhilt- 
ance of his fon Ethelſtan, whom as we betorc-mentioned he 
had declared King of Kent, tepelled the invations of the 
Dancs, and fo far reſtored peace to his Kingdom as to hud 
an opportunity for making two vifits to Rome, and being a 
widower when he went thither laſt in his return from thence 
he eſpouſed Judith the daughter of the Emperour CHARLES 
the BAL b, and about two years after deceaſed, Ethelflan 
his cldett being dead, he was fucceeded by his ſecond fon 
ETHELBALD, who enjoyed the regal dignity but a ſhort 
time, and was ſucceeded in their turns by his younger brothers 
EVHELBERT and ETHERED (7). 


Tur 


() It may be satisfactory to the reader to obſerve, that this great prince patled 
his three years exile in the court of Charlemange, who maintained a tote correlt- 
pondence with many of the Princes in this ifland. Ecghert could not have been 
bred in a bettet tchool either with retpect toarms or politics, and theretore we need 
not wonder that he was lo much fupcriour in both to the Princes his contempoura 
nes, or that he ſhould have tech extentive ideas, and proſecute them with fo great 
propriety, He commenced his reign over the Well vaxons the very fame year that 
Charles was crow ned Emperour at Rome. Though his edict tor giving the name 
of England to his dominions is Current in our beit hiſtories, yet it is not mentioned 
in the Saxon Chronicle. To lay the truth, the title was of an older date, and the 
reaſou commonly atligned is, that the Angles were a greater people than either the 
Saxons or the Jutes, tor the Eaſt Angles, the Northumbrians, and the Mercians 
were all of the ſame ſtock, It may be the King choſe or continued this title to 
conciliate the affection of his new tubje&s, But after all we do not find that it 
was either permanent or conſtant; for though Aller, who Wiote the memoirs of 
Altred, and dedicated them to that great Prince, ſtyles him Monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, yet Alfred himſelf was content wich the tile of King of the Weſt Sax- 
ons, as appears in many of his writings, and moſt authentically in the introduc- 
tion to his laws.—-(:) The intent of this chapter is to give the reader a com- 
petent dea of this country under the Saxons, and of the progreis of the conſtitu— 
tion i their time. As this could not be done without eiitering into their 
history, we have purſued that too as briefly as we could, and taken ſome 


pains 
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Tne Danes, during the government of theſe princes, ra- 
vaged all parts of England, putting an end to the Northumb- 
rian and Mercian kingdoms, killing two monarchs of the 
tormer, and expelling Burherd, who was tributary to and 
bad married Ethellwitha the fitter of thete Kings, out of the 
latter, obliging both the king and queen to fiy into Italy, 
where they died. They likewiſe placed a king of their own 
in the country of the Kaft-Angles, as they had betore in 
Nothunberland, ſpreading detolation and deltruction where- 
ever they came, For their mode of making war was this, 
thev feed upon fome tenable place, and ifluing trom thence 
compelled the people to furniſh them with horfes, which 
enabled them to make executions on cvery fide, and when 
they had amafſled all the booty they could they decamped, 
and either took up fome trefh lation, or returned home with 
their plunder, | hete events, by which the whole country 
Was in a manner rendered detart, fell out in the ſpace of 
about thirty-five years (&.) 

A'r this period, A. I). $71, Ahn o, according to the 
Saxon Orthooraphy, /FLFRED, in Latin writers called 
ALUREDUS, the younovil fon of Ethelwult, came to the 
crown; or rather the cares of it, which he had hitherto only 
ſhared with his bretkren, devolved now folely upon him (7). 
He proved one of the wifeft, braveſt, and beſt princes that 

Vor, H. TART, 1: /. ever 


{ome pains to render it not unimtclligible or unpleafint, This leads us to fay 
jomething as to the names of theſe princes, which, the Linguape of our toreſathers 
being now forpullen, und not a little eth in our Cars, thou. ts them they 
were equally praucetul and pleating. Neither were they fingular in this refpett, for 
n mot ancient nations proper names were fo framed as ty exprets the excellence of 
the petton to whom they were given, Thus in Hebrew Iiracl 1s the prince of 
God, In the Pertian language, which is that of the court in the Indies, Aurin 
ebe is the ornament of the throne. In like manner the Saxon names were in 
their language equally figniticant, Feybert, muphied ever ſplendid; Lthelwulf, a 
noble lupport 4 Ethelbald, princely COUTUYPE, F thelbert, princely luftre ; and 
Lthelred, noble countel. Ethel was noble or princely, and in the ſuperlative de— 
pree, Ethelſtan moſt noble,-—(4) The Danes, as we have often obſerved, were of 
ul the ſcourges this country ever met with the moſt heavy and the mot? ſevere. 
We have ſuccin4ly reprelented this in the text, but it ſeems necellary ty be more 
explicit, They did not make a regular or conflant war, but a&ted by reprated 
and ſudden deſcents, Whereryer they came they proceeded with the utmoſt crueity, 


nat ſparing either ſex or age, and being Pagans, reſpected neither churches or re- 


ligious houſes, which in the Saxon wars were accounted facred, and this, conſi- 


dered in a political light, was no ſmall advantage, as it preſerved the moſt cul- 


tivated parts of the country from the horrours of war. The object of the Danes, 
at the beginning, was not conqueſt but plunder ; they carricd away whatever ws 
valuable, and deſtroyed the ret. In a courſe of years, therefore, they not only 
impoveriſhed the inhabitants to the laſt degree, but harafſed them alſo in fuch a 
manner, as to break their ſpirits and deprive them of hope, They made treaties, 
but with a view only to extortion, and having fold a peace, broke 1t as ſoon as they 
had received the price.— (/) This great and good monarch was born at Wantage in 
Berkſhire, A. D. 849. His father ſent him at five years old to Rome, where he 


was honourably received by pope Lev the fourth, He went thither a ſecond oo 
WI 
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ever ſat on this or any other throne. The country was 
then, as it had been for many years before, over-run by the 
Pagan Danes, againſt whom in the courſe of that ver 

year he fought nine battles with different fortune. In the 
ſucceeding ſeven years his forces were ſo miſerably exhauſted, 
and thoſe inhuman invaders had made ſuch progreſs, and 
brought over ſuch multitudes of their countrymen, that he 
was conſtrained for his own ſafety to retire into the Fens of 


Somerſetſhire, and to take ſhelter in the Iſle of ATHEL- 
NEY (mn). ; 


* 


HERE he had leiſure to plan thoſe wiſe meaſures he after- 
wards purſued, and having at length found means to aſſemble 
an army with which he ſurpriſed and routed the enemy at 
Ethandune, he to ſpare the effuſion of human blood made 
a treaty with Gothrun the Daniſh King, who with thirty 
of his principal nobility were baptized, in conſequence of 
which he aſſigned them the countries of the Northumbrians 
and Eaſt Angles, of which they were already in poſſeſſion, 
that therein they might ſettle and procure a ſubſiſtence for 
themſelves agreeable to the conditions of that convention (n). 


with his father and remained there a full year. He derived from nature a moſt 
extenſive capacity, which was improved by the beſt education that age could give. 
He applied himſelf afſiduouſly to learning, and gradually acquired every branch of 
uſeful knowledge. He not only underſtood the principles of the art military, ar- 
chitecture, and other branches of the mathematics, but ſtudied likewiſe me- 
chanics. He had very free and liberal notions, took great delight in the conver- 
ſation of men of parts and learning, at the ſame time addicting himſelf to all 
manly exerciſes, as well as to the ſports of the field. It is indeed amazing that in 
an age like this there ſhould have been a prince of ſuch accompliſhments ; 
but if he had not been a prince of ſuch accompliſhments, he could neither 
have performed what he did, or have furniſhed the materials for thoſe 
memoirs of his own times, which were written in them by himſelf and others. — 
n] The name of this iſland in Saxon is /Ethelinga—yge, by contraftion Athel- 
ney, that is, the Iſle of Nobles, It lies in Somerſetſhire (ſee vol. i. p. 333.) ſur- 
rounded by the waters of the Thone and Perrot, ſome miles North-Eaſt from 
Taunton, and South-Eaſt from Bridge-water. It was a place very ſtrong by ſitu- 
ation, being ſurrounded by moraſſes. 

naſtery in it, where, for his own ſecurity, he conſtructed a caſtle, but in ſucceed- 
ing and better times he again erected a monaſtery there. In the leiſure which this 
retreat afforded him it is believed that he framed not only the project of attacking 
and diſperſing the Danes, but alſo that ſyſtem of government which he afterwards 


eſtabliſhed. He was a prince of a moſt firm and undaunted ſpirit, whom ſucceſs 


never elated, and whom no difficulties could depreſs.— (un) In the Saxon laws we 
find two treaties with this Daniſh king Gothrun, and though the one is ſtyled a 
treaty between him and king Edward, yet in reality both were made with Alfred, 
who ſurvived the Daniſh prince ten years. The ſcope of theſe treaties was to 
eſtabliſh the chriſtian religion amongſt the Danes, to conciliate as far as poſſible the 
differences between both nations. and to prevent their haraſſing and pillaging each 
other, The firſt ſeems to be a ſhort convention, and the ſecond a more elaborate 
treaty, in which for the greater ſecurity of the Danes Edward was joined with 


his father, and hath alſo the title of king given him, but the Danes were to remain 
ſubje& to them both. 


THE 
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Tur king proſecuted his enterpriſes aftetwards with ſo 


much diligence, and his endeavours were attended with ſo 
great ſucceſs, that having recovered London and many otner 
places of conſequence out of the hands of the Danes, he 


at length brought his affairs into ſuch a ſettled fituation, 


that A. D. 893, he enacted a body of laws for the uſe of his 
ſubjects, and ſoon after executed ſeveral arduous under- 
takings for their benefit. In this noble and public ſpirited 
courſe he perhited with unremitting vigour, notwithſtanding 
the continual interruptions he met with from repeated inva- 
ſions, performing fo many and fo great actions as nothing 
but the moſt authentic evidence could render credible (o). 
C1TiEs towns and fortreſſes he repaired, the country, 
ſacked and pillaged, he repeopled and reſettled. His per- 
ſonal induſtry and example animating and forming his court 
and his people, He raiſcd up wiſe miniſters, able generals, 
pious and learned prelates ; inſtituted public ſchools, founded 
Univerſity college and other places of learning in Oxford, 
ſent for the moſt famous profeſſors from foreign parts and 
eſtabliſhed them in his own dominions. He held a cloſe 
correſpondence with and was much admired by the greateſt 
princes on the continent, diſpatched frequent meſſengers 
with alms to Rome, and even to the Chriſtians of St. Thomas 
in the Eaſt-Indies, from whom he received ſome preſents in 
return, He ſhowed great attention to trade, revived and ex- 
tended navigation, and encouraged and rewarded every ſpe- 
cies of induſtry. In this glorious career, unblemiſhed by 
any kind of vice or weakneſs, he kept a ſteady progreſs ; 
beloved at home, reſpected abroad, and having eſtabliſhed 
an immortal reputation by his actions, he deceaſed A. D. 


901, after a reign of thirty-years, in the fifty-ſecond of his 
age. | 


(% This great monarch wrote himſelf many things, ſume of which are come 
own even to our times, and theſe are inconteſtable evidences of his temper and 
intentions, as well as of his abilities. In his preface to Gregory's paſtoral he hath 
given a very plain, but a very pathetic account of the low ſtate to which learning 
was reduced by the devaſtations of the Danes, In his Engliſh tranſlation ot 
Orofius, we have a more full and perfect account of the voyage made by his ordets 
by Other and Wolſtan into the North Seas than that in Hakluyt's collection. In 
a word, we have abundant teſtimony from himſelf that he was really ſuch a man 
and ſuch a prince as we have repreſented him, The memoirs of his life by his 
chaplain Aſſerius Menevenſis, written in his own time and addreſſed to himſelt, 
are of indiſputable authority, and though they relate his great actions, yet the ſtyle 
is plain and ſimple like the manners of the age in which he lived. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the Saxon Chronicle. Ethelwerdus, and Ingulphus abbot of Crayland, 
lived at no great diſtance from his times, and agree perfectly well with theſe. 
Florence of Worceſter and William of Malmeſbury, though later in point of time, 
ſeem to have collected their hiſtories from good materials. Add to this, that the 
laws of his ſucceſſours bear witneſs to his wiſdom piety and juſtice, and we might 
likewiſe mention ancient inſcriptions that corroborate the truth of what we find 


recorded in our hiſtories. It was neceſſary to apyrize the reader of the certainty 


there is of the facts delivered in the text. 
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Ir we may place any truſt in the general opinion of our 
ableſt writers this famous monarch was the greateſt legiſlator 


of this country, and ought to be regarded as the author of 


the Saxon, or rather of the Englith conſtitution (p). This 
ſentiment will ſeem to be the more juſtly tounded, if we re- 
lect that he was the folc ruler of the whole nation, not only 
as the grandſon and ſucceſſour to Ecgbert, who put an end 
to the Heptarchy, but as the defender of the Anglo- Saxons 
againſt the Danes, who were maſters of a great part of the 
country, and had over-run and ruined the reſt, What there- 
fore he held he had recovered at leaſt, if not acquired, and 
had no competitor or rival to diſpute his right, But as he 
tells us himſelf in the introduction to his laws, he diligently 
wrought the old into the new ſyſtem, preferving ſuch of his 
anceſtor's inſtitutions as were ht to remain, and adding and 
ſupplying by his own what the alteration of times and cir- 
cumſtances rendered neceflary, recommending the like carc 
and conduct to his ſucceflouts. 

As his ſituation made this requiſite, ſo it alſo made 1! 
racticable; for having, none to control him, and having 
ikewiſe the entire confidence of his ſubjects, founded in the 
ſuperiority of his abilities and the purity of his intentions 
of both which they had equal experience, his inſtitutions of 
every kind met with a willing and univerſal obedience, That 
this is a true repreſentation of facts the conſe;uences will 
inconteſtably ſhow, tor this arrangement evidently prevailed 
in ſucceeding times, tough no veitiges appear of its intro- 
duction, and it 1s no leis plain that it could not be made 
before his time (). Beſides there are many and express 

proots 


(p) Vt 18 reguinte, to apprehend theſe matters clearly, that we ſhould explain in 
what ſence he is to be underſtood to give laws to this country, It muſt be allowed he 
was not the inventor oft the diviton into ſhires, or perhaps of hundreds; the former, 
at leaſt, being certainly known before his time, Affer having told us that he was 
born in Berkſhire, and mentions ſeveral other ſhires in the courſe of his work. It 
may be likewiſe ſaid, that he could not potſibly complete this diviſion, the coun- 
tries North of Humber, and thoſe poſtefled by the Eaſt- Angles, being in his time 
in the hands of the Lanes. It is alſo true that there were carls before his time. 
But all this does not derogate from what the reader will find hereafter aflerted in 
reſpect to him. For retaining the void names, and in a great meaſure perhaps the 
old divifions, he adapted them to new purpoſes, Shires before his time were only 
in the Weſt- Saxon kingdom and its dependencies ; but he introduced them, fixed 
their limits, and ſubdivided them into hundreds and tithings through all his domi— 
nions, He made the earls or aldetmeg civil officers, and introduced other inferior 
officers under them, upon which model his ſucceſſours proceeted; and it is in this 
ſenſe that he is very truly ſaid to be the author of theſe infitutions.—(2}) Though 
nothing can be more exact or more uniform than Alticd's plan of government, yet 
in re{cQ thereto, it does not appear that he ever laid down an expreſs ſyſtem or 
code 07 laws, or at leaſt there is none ſuch come down to us: Tradition indeed 
reports many things that carry an appearance of this, and there can be no doubt 
that many of his laws and legal judgments are loſt, as it is likewiſe true, that in 


modern 
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proofs that ſeveral efſential parts of it were brought in b 
Alfred, to whom thurefc.e we may rationally aſcribe the 
whole, eſpecially as th. plan is fimple, regular, and con- 
nected, It mult however be acknowledged that it was gra- 
dually carried into execution by his ſucceflors, and of courſe - 
the effects of it were molt conſp:cuous in their reigns, though 
the outline of the ſyſtem was undoubtedly his. It is our 


duty to give a plan of this conſtitution, to explain the ſpirit 
ot 1t, and to how wherein the excellency of it contilts. 

Tins wile and judicious monarch piovided firit for the 
complete reſtitution of relivion, which was then far leſs 
tainted with the errours of popery than in ſucceeding ages, 
looking upon it as the only folid bats of civil obedience, 
and when he had accompliſhed this he proceeded in like 
manner to reſtore the fate. He obſerved the numerous mil- 
ects that arofe from ditorder and the want of a regular diſ— 
tribution of the feveral parts of his dominions, and this in- 
duced him to divide the realm into counties or ſhires, every 
county into hundreds, and every hundred into tithings, By 
this diviſion, and the circumſtances attending it, he tho- 
roughly provided for the public tranquillity. Every houſe— 
holder was ant{werable tor his family, and any ſtranger who 
Hand with him more than two nights. The towns were ac- 
countable for every houſeholderrending in them; the hundred 
or every town comprehended therein; and the county, for 
the inhabitants in all the kundreds it contained (r). 


By 


modern times, ſeveral pieces relative to this great monarch have been recovered, 
were formerly buiicd in oblivion, But {til} this difficulty is not removed, we 
no lufhcient authority to affirm, that he ever laid down or enacted any ſuch 
iviiem. How then i« he a legiſlator? Why 1s any ſyſtem attributed to him? Or 
how It he did franc, without publiſhing, came it to prevail? The truth ſeems to 
„that as here. overed his Cominions by degrees, ſo in proportion as he recovered 
new, he cftabliſhed x certain and peculiar mode of povernment, the model of 
iich he had fiamed in his own mind during the time of his retreat in the Iſle of 
Athelney. The convenicncics aiiſing from it, and the advantageous conſequences 
with which it was attendea, tog ther with the reverence that was long paid to his 
memory, etabliſhed it efeQuaily, and the Saxons by habit grew to have a juſt 
ale ſot the excellency, and roi thence an unalterable affection for this conſtitu- 
won — r) The Gate of things and the nature of his inſtitutions duly conſidered, 
{they Will appear to any candid judge, as well and as wiſely contrived as any of the 
voaited ſoſtems of antiquity ; vet it is by no means probable, that Alfred derived 
mach help trom conſulting and comparing ſuch conſtitutions : Though this, to do 
im hozour, hath been atferted by ſome of our hiſtorians, It is much more 
I'kelv, that they were entirely of his own conception; n<ither is his ſagacity in 
forming to be more admired, than his dexterity in introducing them. When he 
firſt began to ſet things in oder, he found, among many other calamities, that the 
Saxons were frequently plundered by wicked men of their own nation diſguiſed in 
the habit of Danes. The divifion therefore of the country, and the ſeveral ſub- 
Jivifions of its inhabitants, was the only adequate remedy that could be applied to 
nie evil. The peo, le therefore readily ſubmitted to it from a principle of intereſt, 
hen ol ce it was eſtabliſhed, the convenience was ſo great and ſo apparent 
(bat they had no temptation to alter or complain of it Indeed the conſequences 
were 
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By this ſimple regulation every individual became re- 
ſponſible for his conduct, as for their own ſecurity his 
neighbours in caſe of delinquency were bound to bring him 
to juſtice, That this might be done ſpeedily certainly and 
with facility, ſettled courts and proper judges were appointed 
in all theſe diſtricts, ſo that offences againſt the public, as 
well as private wrongs, were quickly and effcctually redrefled, 
and this by the conſent of the people themſelves who com- 
poſed the juries in theſe courts (s). 


THE earl was the king's lieutenant, the ſhire reeve, whom 
we by contraction ſtyle ſheriff, was the miniſterial officer in 
every county. This diviſion ſerved alſo for maintaining a 
conſtant force for the defence of the country. Ihe ſeveral 
orders of pcople were in ſuch a manner diſpoſed as to an- 
ſwer moit effectually the great ends of ſociety. The earls 
were to diſcharge their duties in their reſpective counties 
with exaCtnels and fidelity on pain of puniſhment, being 
deprived of their offices, and loſing the royal favour. The 
king's thanes, who were the next claſs of nobility, the 
under, or as ſometimes called middle, thanes, who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of manors, and the cheorls or yeomen, the loweſt claſs 
of frecholders, having all their legal rights and privileges; 
and as an encouragement to virtue and induſtry, if any by 
agriculture, merchandize, or other honeſt »rofeſſion fo im- 
proved his property as to be able to ſunpori the dignity, he 
came into the rank of Thanes. Vaſlils or {-rvants, though 
not freemen, were protected from ill uf ;c, their maſters 


being bound to regard them as God's pcopic, and the king's 
ſubjects (7). 


CITIES 


were very extraordinary, for from the roads being fo infeſted that it was dan- 
gerous to go from one place to another they became in a ſhort ſpace fo ſafe, that 
Ingulphus tells us men might leave their money in them at nicht and find it in 
the morning, or as others affirm, gold bracelets were hung upon trees and buſhes 
without any body's offering to touch them.—(s) The courts by him eſtabliſned 
were conformable to and coeval with theſe divitions, In the county court, both 
the earl and the biſhop ſat originally, till the latter ws removed by law, and the 
former gradually neglected it: This was the great court in which elections were 
made, all public buſineſs waer: cted, as ci. az cauſes heard, and wiongs re- 
dreſſed, The Tino! Court reſembled thai of the county. Ihe Court Baron 
Ko. nie kimmitee in Junſdiftion, and the Court Leet or View of Frankpledge was 
moſt frequently held, that the freeholders might have a diſtinct knowledge of each 
others behaviour, and once a year the ſhei.ft preſided therein, which was thence 
ſtyled the Sheriff's Turn. In criminal caſes juries preſented all breaches of the 
law, and thoſe charged with committing them were tried as to the fact by a jury; 

thus, as we have often remerked, juſtice was brought to their own doors, and 
every man had right done him, was acquitted or found guilty by his peers or 
equals, men of the vicinity or neighbourhood, who, of all others, were like to 
be beſt informed, and for their own ſakes would be moſt wary in their deciſions : 
Vet. as infallibility was not to be expected, theſe judgments were expoſed to the 
inſpection and control of the king's own courts which were then itinerant, fol- 
lowing his perſon in his progreſs through different parts of his dominions.— 


t) The Saxons ſtyled thoſe who had juriſdictions under the king Ealdormen the 


word Ealdorman meaning the ſame with ſenator, or a grave counſellor, 
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CiTIEs and towns had their magiſtrates and proper 
mode of managing their concerns, as by the Saxon terms for 
their ſevera] councils and aftemblies ſtill remaining in uſe 
plainly appears. Public markets were aſſigned, laws were 
made for preyenting frauds in dealing, and other ſteps were 
taken for a free and ſafe intercourſe tor the benefit of trade. 
In reſpect to foreign commerce, merchants were not only 
protected and honoured but the king for their encourage- 


ment Jent them ſhips, He ſaw the neceflity of having a 
naval] force, and he faw that this was no way attainable but 
either by the practice of piracy, which was the method taken 
by the Danes, or by the promoting commerce, which was 
the mode he choſe, He ſo much affected navigation as to 
ſend experienced ſeamen to examine the northern fiſheries, 


and to explore, as many believe, a paſlage that way to the 
Eaſt Indies; things that would ſcarce meet with credit, if 


the reports of theſe mariners in the Saxon language were not 
{il} extant (2). 


Ix regard to military affairs, he was equally prudent and 
methodical ; for in every county there was a trained militia 
muſtered at ſtated times, and ready for ſervice when need re- 
quired ; fo that where-ever an enemy landed reſiſtance might 
be immediately made; and if the power of one county was 
not ſufficient they were aſſiſted by the counties adjoining. 
The naval force was alſo properly regulated, ſtationed in 


of time, the Daniſh title of Eorle was adopted, from whence our modern word 
. In Alfreq's days they adminiſtered juſtice in their reſpective diſtricts, whence 
find them ityled Shiremen, The Thanes, or King's T hanes, were his officers 
„no held lands in right of their offices. The Middle or Under Thanes, were 
men of property, and thoſe of an inferiour rank who could acquire five hides of 
land, had a church or chapel, a manor houſe for the entertainment of their te- 
nantes, and a court in which they met to decide petty cauſes, became from thence 
4 Thane, and enjoycd all his privileges,—-(«) The cities and great towns that had 
ben ruined by the Danes he very carefully repaired, ditecting them to be walled 
and fortified, to prevent ſuch misfortunes for the future. He alſo built ſome new 
places, particularly Shafteſbury, in the eighth year of his reign, as appeared by an 
inſcription on a ſtone dug up there long after. The ſame ſcheme of government 
prevailed in his cities as in the country; for inflead of ſhires they were divided into 
wards, with magiſtrates in each ; he eſtabliſhed in them public markets, to prevent 
the ſelling in them clandeſtinely cattle or horſes that were ſtolen, He encouraged 
the reſort of foreigners to his court, which is a ſufficient proof of the intercourſe 
at that time between this and other nations, His actions lkewiſe demonſtrate 
that he muſt have becn diligent in his inquiries, and have been very fortunate in 
tis intelligence; he could not otherwiſe have had any reaſon to have directed an 
expedition into the Northern Seas, the journal of which, from his own preface to 
Oroſius, is printed in Saxon and in Latin, in the appendix to Walker's Tranſlation 
Sir John Spelman's Life of this monarch, and is a very curious j1*-e, as it 
tows that whale and ſeal fiſhing were praQtiſcd in thoſe times, and that the Fins 
and Laplanders placed their chief riches in ſkins, furs, and rain deer, as they de 
at this day. 
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convenient ports, and kept in conſtant repair (w). The 
king himſelf examined the ſhips of the Daniſh pirates, and 
finding them longer and better built than his own, he con- 
trived and conſtructed veſſels that were {till larger ſtron,cr 
and higher than theſe, which in a thort ſpace he ſtationed 
on both ſides the iſland, by which the Danes were frequent!y 
attacked at ſea, and thoſe on board having no quarter given 
them were ſo exceedingly intimidated that they ventured 
ſeldom within their reach. 


Burr as the changes of circumſtances made a change of 


meaſures ſometimes requiſite, and that the late of public 


affairs might be better underſtood, it was ſettled that general 
aſſemblies ſhould be held twice a year, in which the monarch 
aſhited by the advice of the prelates, earls, thanes, and other 
counſcllors, ſtyled in general wite men, decided on matters 
of the higheſt importance, and in which new laws when 
neceſſary were enacted ; which aſſembly was the repreſen- 
tative of the Anglo-Saxon nation, and in which alone the 
{upreme legiſlative authority reſided (x). 

Ink excellency of this ſyſtem might be ſhown in a 
great variety of particulars, but a few inſtances may fut- 
nec. In the firſt place, from the diſtribution of the in- 


(ww) It was the fingular prudence of this able monarch to convert miſeries into 
mercics, and by making his ſubjects ſenſible of the cauſes of their mistortunes, 
inipiring them with courage and pes ſeverance in the application of proper remedies, 
"The Saxons to his time had built but Nightly, and though their towns were many of 
them great, yet the houſes were moſt of them timber, He convinced them ot the 
neceſſity of fortifying them, and taught them how to do it. He placed regular 
garrifons, and fixed the manner in which they were to be telieved. He firſt inf + 
tuted a regular ſquadton of armed veflels for the protection of the coals, and ap- 
pointed guardians of the maritime parts of the country, with extrao1 dinaty powers 
tor aſſembling forces on the firſt news of an invaſion. Ke served in perton as well 
on board his ſhips as in his armics ; and as to all theſe regulations we have accounts 
of them either in writers of his own tire, or very near it, for whoſe fidelity we 
have this fingular pledge, that though they might eaſily record theſe facts, it would 
have been difficult, if not impoſſible, for them to have invented them. —(x) Thete 
great councils had various names in the Saxon language, but are commonly ſtyled 
Witena Gemotes or Aifemblies of Wiſemen. In them fat the relates, Earls, 
Thanes, and what in Saxon are ſtyled Wites, about which there hath been ſome 
controverſy; but by comparing the Saxon laws, it very clearly appears, that they 
were men of approved judgment and knowledge in the laws. The members in 
theſe great councils had a deliberative voice in the making or repealing of laws, 
and a judicial voice in reſpec to the caules civil and criminal, that were either 
heard or reviſed before them. (Selden's Works, vol. v. p. 666.) Alfred was ex- 
ceedingly careful in this particular, for his Hiſtorian Aſſer informs us, that he re- 
primanded very ſeverely his earls and other juſtices for their errorus in the deciſion of 
cauſes, telling them plainly, that if they were ignorant of the laws, they ought 
to reſign their offices; and to prevent ſuch evils in ſucceeding times, he directed 
every man who had a competent eſtate to breed up his ſons in ſuch learning, as 
might qualify them for the ſervice of their country in theſe offices, 
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habitants no man could be idle unſeen, or ſupply the 
wants that his idleneſs occalioned by any act of vio- 
lence or wickedneſs unpuniſhed. In the next place. 
though puniſhments were ſettled by the law, and declared 
by the judge, yet this was in virtue of a preſentment or verdict 
by a jury. Laſtly, the wiſdom of the laws, not the will of 
the magiſtrate, regulated the ſubject's actions, the authority 
of the prince and the treedom of the people being fo equally 
adjuſted, and fo intimately interwoven, as to contribute alike 
to the happinets of individuals, and to the public honour and 
ſafety. 

EDV ARD, commonly ſtyled by our hiſtorians! DW ARD 
the ELDER, ſuccceded his father in his dominions, whom 
by his military talents he had long afliſted in the held, and he 
tuccceded him in the full vigour of his years. The nation 
reaped from hence orcat advantages, as the Danes who {tood 
in awe of Alfred would not have failed to have tried their 
ſtrength afteſh againtt a ſucceſiour of leſs ſpirit. As It was, 
he had ſcarce entered on the regal office before his courage 
and his prudence were put to the trial by a civil war raiſed 
againſt him by his coun, who, being obliped to fly, had 
r-courſe to the Danes tor athftance who received him wil- 
lingly, and this brought on a war which was attended with 
much danger bloodſhed and trouble ( y). 

I'DWARD ſupported himſelf againit all his enemies with 
equal tirmneſs and temper, purſuing Readily his father's max- 
ms, which contributed not a little to make thetr.exceliency 
better known and underitood, He tought a great many bat- 
tles, and moſt of them with great ſucceſs; yet in the midit 
of his victories he liſtened willingly to any overtures for 
peace, which when concluded he kept religiouſly and em— 
ployed to the bett purpoſes. He repaired many old and built 
not a few cities and towns, {tudying carefully all the advan- 
tages of ſituation, and peopled them promiſcuouſly with Sax- 
ons and Danes, who being once brought to practiſe induſtry, 


( y) Thi: Prince, when young, was bred up under his brother-in-law Ethelred, 
Cari of Mercia, who mariied his ſiſter, Ethelſleda, both very extraordinary per- 
ons, to whom many of the monks, without ceremony, give the title of King and 
Queen of Mercia, though the chief place of their reſidence was London, The 
truth is, that Ethelred was a great captain and a great ſtateſman, and Alfred, when 
he recovered London from the Danes, committed it to his care, and afterwards gave 
him the government of ſo much of Mercia as he had recovere!, In his laſt will 
he bequeathed him, by the title of his commander in chief, two thouſand marks. 
Ethelred deceaſed A. D. 912, upon which Ethelfleda ſurrendered to her brother 
London and Oxford, but retained Mercia, which ſhe governed with great wiſdom 
and ſpirit, commanding her armies in perſon, with which ſhe invaded Wales and 
took Brecknock. She afterwards turned her arms againſt the Danes, from whom 


the took Derby by ſtorm, in which ſhe loſt four of her great captains ; ſhe likewiſe 


reavced Leiceſter, built and fortified Stamford, Towceeſter, Cherbury, and other 
places. She alſo repaired Warwick, and dieing A. D. 920, was interred with her 
lord in the abby of Glouceſler, which was founded by them both, 
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as conducive to the acquiſition of property, became both uſe. 
ful and faithful ſubjects (z). 

By this policy he not only repeopled and improved his 
country, but Pun. ſo won the Dances, who inhabited 
the territory, ormerly belonging to the Ealt Angles, that 
they voluntarily ſubmitted . him for their Monarch, 
Thoſe in Northumberland he rendered tributary by force of 
arms, treating them with great gentleneſs and humanity, He 
was no leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Scots and Welch, whom he 
treated with like moderation, fo that he grew more to he eſteem - 
ed for the uſe he made of it, than feared from the increaſe of 
his power, His conſtant aim was the perfecting that regular 
eſtabliſhment which his father had (© wiſely planned, and by 
the cxecution of which he ſo evidently extended his own and 
diminithed the ſtrength of the Danes, who were more hum- 
bled by his judicious conduct than they had been by his re- 
peated vidories, By this manner of proceeding, though 
great part of time was ſpent in the field, he conſtantly cul- 
tivated the arts of peace, and rendered them known and ac- 
ceptable to his ſubjects (a). He reigned with great reputat1- 
on twenty-four years, and left by three wives a numerons 
poſterity, ſeveral of his fons ſucceeding him in the throne, 
and three of his daughters being matched with the I-mperour of 


(+) This Monarch, tavght by the examples of his father and brother-in-law, 
ſpent a great part of his time in repairing and fortifying old cities and preat towns, 
ſuch as Hertford, Leirefter, and other places, and building new ones where they 
might beſt ferve to bri tHe his turbulent neighbours, The method he tool was this - 
He cantoned his army in the Summer in ſome convenient quarters, fo as to cover 
completely thuſe who were employed in building the new town he marked ow 
"Thus for inflance, he lay one Summer at Witham in Eſſes with his ser, while 
he built and fortified Malden, He had not long retire! from thence before it was 
inveſted by the Dann; but the people knowing the Arength of the place, and thu 
they ſhould be quickly teten, defended it vigorouſly, and when the King with 
his army attacked the enemy, they fel] furiouNly upon his rear and deflrored num - 


bers. In the interieur part of the country he peopled the towns and villages with ... 


Saxons and Danes, relying upon the wiſdom of his father's laws, which, by ren- 
dering the inhabitants of every Tithing reſponfible for the condu i of each other, 
kept the new tybjeAs in good order, till for the ſecurity of the ſnbRance they hat 
attained it became their own intereſt to perſiſt in their duty, —(a) his Monarch 
made alio ſeveral good laws, and particularly enjoined the holding ence within eve- 
ry month the county cont, We Ffnd in theie mention made of the Dember, but 
what that was authors are by no means agreed, Some take it for a regiſter of origi - 
nal writs. others for a collection of indgments, and ſome for a book of Natutes ; 
whatever it was, it plainly hows tht the judges in thoſe times had a certain rule 
of action, which was known hikewite to the people, according to which they were 
bound to ati, and in caſe of tianfgrethion were hable to be puniſned. He was very 
&riQ in the execution of quitice, though very tender of creating new crimes, It 
appears from his laws, that it men were guilty of offences for which they were 
unable themtelves to pay the penalty, and their relations would not &o it for 
them, they loi their I;berty, and this teems+ to be the ſource, or at leaſt the prin- 
cipal tource of bondage among the Saxons, 


Germany, 


* 


or GREAT BRITAIN, 


Germany, the King of France, and the Duke of Saxony, 
who was fon to the Emperour Henry the Third. 


His eldeſt fon ETHELsTAR, ſucceeded him, who was 
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in the flower of his age in A. D. 925, and was with great 
ſolemnity crowned at K ingiton upon I names. Some trou- 
bles are ſaid to have clouded the dawn of his reign, which 
were however compoſed without bloodſhed. He held ſeveral 
{ynods and general attcmblics, in which many excellent laws 
were enacted for eſtabliſhing peace and good order, promot- 
ing the due adminiſtration ct juſtice, preventing frauds, and 
regulating the tevcral mints throu: ghout the kingdom, all of 
them agreeable to and in ſupport ot Altred's plan (2) 


b). 
Hr was divertcd from his attention to civil affairs by the 


incurhons of the Northumbrian Danes in conjunction with 
the Scots, againſt whom acting with great vigour and fſuc- 
ccis, he brought them to demand a peace, which he granted 

upon very ey terms. This was tar from being attended 
with ſuch an cttectas he might reaſonably have expected, For 
perceiving that his power was continually increaſing, the 
Welch, the Northumbrians, the Iriſh Danes under their 
King Anlaft, with the Scots, formed a general contederacy 
azainft him, ard afi-mbled a numerous ar my and a prodigious 
fect | in the northern parts of the iſland, from whence they in- 
tended to have invaded him in the heart of his dominions, and 
at the ſame time to have made defſcents on different parts of 
the Ct oalt. 

Bur Ethelftan prevented this by marching againſt them 
with a potent amy and a competent naval force, with which 
he gained, though not without great bloodſhed and difficulty, 
a 4 deciive victory, in which the flaughter was greater 
than in any battle before that time fourht 1 in this iſland. 
This ſignal event happened A. D. 938, and we have a very 
pathe UC, thoug. h poctica!, account of 1t in the Saxon annals, 
to much the more remarkable, as though delivered in a moſt 
POmPous it; io, yet it is not inte mixed with any of thoſe ta- 
bulous XII: acles, that, to do honour to this great Prince, 


\ The laws of King Athelddap breathe a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, and are cal- 
cy] ated for the public benefit ot the whole community, He ſhows himſelf particu- 
larly anxious for preierving the public peace, that is, an uniform and univerſal ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, He 1s remarkably ſevere againſt judges departing from their 
duty. He ordains that all pieces of money of the ſame value ſhould be of the ſame 
weight and fnencls where-ever coined, and adjudges the maſter of the mint guilty 
ate travd therein to jofe his hand. In his ſtatutes there are many proviſions 
Kl fraud and impoſition, ans it is very ealy to diſtinguiſn from the whole tenour 
»+ thera, thev were made when the condition of the ſubject was in reſpect to paſt 


dave become tafe and Cat „ the proviſions in them plainly declaring, that through 
dt coeration of Alfreg's "fem theſe wire become thriving times, 


have 
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have been invented and inſerted in their accounts by other 
monkiſh hiſtorians (c). The King after this ſucceſs turned 
his arms, as in other places we have already mentioned, 
againſt Weſt Wales, diſpoſſeſſing the Corniſh of the city of 
Exeter, driving them beyond the river Tamar, and feiz- 
ing the iſles of Scilly to prevent their becoming the 
rendezvous of the Iriſh and Daniſh fleets. A. D. 941 he 
deceaſed in the fiftcenth year of his reign, unmarricd and 
of courſe without iſſue. 

HE was ſucceeded by his brother Edmund, a young prince 
of martial ſpirit, and of a very active temper. Againſt him 
the Danes began to ſtir on all ſides, which attorded him ground 
to diſpoſſeſs them of ſeveral great towns which they had hitherto 
held in Mercia, and which he now fortified and peopled with 
Saxons. Afterwards on freih provocation he entered into 
and ſubdue] great part oi Northumberland, but on the hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion of two of their Kings he concluded a peace on 
condition that they embraced the chriſtian religion, in conſe- 
qguence of which he became ſponſor at their baptiſms. But 
they quickly apoſtatiſed and the war broke out afreſh, on 
which he attacked them with a numerous army, and by the 
nſtance of a Prince of South Wales, reduced the beſt part 
of their dominions. In this war alſo he made himſelf maſter 
of Cumberland, then an independent ſovereignty, which he 
generouſly beſtowed on Malcolm King of Scots, upon con- 
dition that he defended the northern parts of England againſt 
any future attempts of the Danes, by which tenure it was 
held by him and his ſucceſtours (4). 

Tris 


(c) In the Chronicles written ſince the conqueſt, we have ſome ſtrange, not to 
tay incredible ſtories of this Prince's piety. In his march nartkwards it is {1d 
that he went to pay his devotions at the ſhrine of St, ep of Beverly, where be 
promiſed, that if be obtained victory, by th= interceſſion of the ſaint, he would 
make large donations to his church, in token of which he pawned his knife, 
v-hich on his return with victory he redeemed by the full performance of his 
promiſe, It is alſo ſaid, that being near Dunbar he prayed for ſome ſignal proof 
that the kingdom of Scotland ought to be dependent upon his, and thereupon ſtruck 
his ſword an ell, or as ſome ſay three ells deep into a rock. But the more ancient 
Chronicles, though they mention his victories, are ſilent as tothe miracles, It is how- 
ever true, that he reſtored lands that had been taken from the tee of Durham, and by 
his charter granted largely to the church of Beverly, as in reality he did to almoſt 
every great monaſtery in the kingdom. It may not be a:n1ſ(s to add, that like his 
grandfather he was a very learned and ſtutious prince. d) It ſeems very certain, 
that at this time Cumberland was an independent kingdom, but perhaps 1t 1s not 
quite ſo certain who were its inhabitants. Camden inclincs to think they were 
the remains of the ancient Britons; but from circumſtances it may admit of ſome 
doubt whether they were not Danes, Whoever they were, Edmund by the affiſt- 
ance of Leolin King of South Wales entirely ſubdued them, and beſtowed this 
kingdom, as the Scots Chronicles admit, on a Prince of their nation, whoſe 
name was Malcolm, the Engliſh hiſtorians make him King of Scotland. The 
Scots ſay he was their Prince and heir apparent. It ſhould feem, that this was a 
very wiſe conceſſion, for by the ſe means the Scots were intereſted in keeping out the 
Danes, with whom they had often lcagucd before. The Saxon Chronicle tells wh 

that 
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THis great Monarch was an able ſtateſman as well as a gal- 
lant captain, as from the laws made by him evidently appears, 
aftording the ſtrongeſt proois of his zeal for the public good, 
his affection for his lubjects, and his regard to the conſtituti— 
on. It may be truly laid that to theſe principles he ſacri— 
hecd his lite, tor ſitting at table on a featt day, and ſeeing one 
who had been outiawed for his crimes enter the hall, he roſe 
and ſeized him: a ſtruggle between them enſuing they fell 
together, when the viliain drawing a Knife thruſt it into the 
King's bowels and killed him on the ſpot, to the penera! 


grief of the people, in the ſeventh year of his reign. Tie left 
his dominions much cularged, aid his ſubjects in great proſ— 
perity (e). 

Burr his two fons being infants at the time of his decente, 
he was ſucceeded in the throne by his brother EDRED, a Prince 
of great prudence, who reduced the Northumbrians, awee 
the Scots, and maintained his kingdom in much tranquillity 
during a reign of between nine and ten years, He was ſuc- 
ceeded by the eldeſt of his nephews EDwy, EDwic or EU- 
WIN, the {on of King Edmond, a youth of whom the monk- 
iſh writers report many things very diſhonourable in reſpect 
to his manners, which however are hardly credible, ſince at 
the time of his acceſſion he was ſcarce fourtcen, The truth 
ſeems to be, their proſperity had corrupted the bulk of the cler- 
gy, great diſlentions having ariſen between the monks headed 
by Dunſtan, ' afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom 
the King banithed, and the {ſecular prieſts whom he ſupport- 
ed. In conſequence of the animotities which theſe diſputes 
occaſioned his brother Edgar was inveſted with regal autho- 


rity over the countries of Mercia and Northumberland, 


that Cumberland was given to Malcolm to be confelerate with the King by ſer and 
land. This conceſſion had its effect; the Scots held Cumberland till the Norman 
conqueſt, and the heir of their ciown was ityled Luid of Cumberland, and often 
according to the mode of thoſe times King. — (e) The reduction of Northumber- 
land, which term, according to the acceptation of theſe times, compreherided, as 
hath been ſhown, two kingdoms excluſive of that ot Cumberland, was a very con- 
figerable acquiſition, and having coi much blood and trouble, we need nut wonder 
that King Ldmond laboured by every method to preſerve it to his ſucceſſours. Jt 
was with this intent that he endeavoured to eſtablith the Saxon policy in thoſe 
northern countries, and with 2 view no doubt to promote the general tranquillity, 
he made thoſe laws which are f1}l extant, and which are entirely calculated to pro- 
mote that harmony and regular manner of living, which Alfred made the baſis of 
his conſtitution, It was not however caſy to ſubdue that fierce and quarrelſome 
diſpoſition which ſtill prevailed, notwithſtanding the guod Jaws made to reprefs it. 
All we know cf the perion who killed the King is his name, Which was Levof, and 
from his intruding himſelf into the royal preſence, as well as his being perſonally 
known to the King, we may conclude that he was not of the dregs of the people. 


which 
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which Edwy could not prevent or with patience endure ; fo 
that in the ſpace of two years he died in diſcontent (Y. 

By his demiſe Edgar became King of all England, A. D. 
957, at the age of ſixteen. He was a prince of a firm gener- 
ous and intrepid temper, accompanicd with an attention and 
a degree of prudence far above his years. He was equally ac- 
tive and vigilant, knew pertectly the ſuperiority of his own 
ſtrength to that of his ncighbours, and ſtudied to maintain 
and increaſe it, but except the adjacent iſlands and {ome part 
of Ireland he made no conqueſts, contenting huniclf with 
that ſubmiſhon which without extortiny it was readily paid 
to his power. By this wiſe conduct he acquired the glorious 
ſurname of the Peaccable (g). He converted the tribute of 
Wales into the delivery of a certain number of the heads of 
wolves, and thereby in a great meaſure extirpated them. 

HE treated all the other Princes of the ifland with equal 
kindneſs and reſpect, encouraged a reſort of foreigners to his 
court, and thereby extended his reputation through all chrit- 
tendom. He kept his garriſons complete, his forces in good 
order and conſtant motion, and all his citics and great towns 
in a ſtate of defence, His naval force, which was very con- 
ſiderable, he divided into Eaſt, Weſt, and North Squadrons, 
and viſited them annually after Eafter, by which the coaſts 
were equally ſecured againſt pirates and invaſions. In the 
Winter he went in progreſs through his dominions, inſpect— 
ing the behaviour of his officers civil and military. He was 
much in the intereſt of the clergy, and eſpecially of the 


( f) The people on the other fide of the Humber being long uſed to another kind 
of life, and not at all reliſhing the reſtraints impoſed by Edmund's laws, as ſoon ay 
he was dead, called back AnlafF a Daniſh prince,who had formerly ruled them: but 
growing very ſoon weary of him, they drove him out and ſet up another, againft 
whom Fcred came with an army, and in a ſhort time diſpoſſeſſing him, reſtored the 
Saxon politv, to which tired with repeated revolutions the people now more 
willingly ſubmitted. It is not impoſſibie that upon the death of Edred the Saxon 
acbility Might think it good policy to ele Prince Edgar to the kingdoms of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland, as the moſt probable means of keeping the people in 
the laſt mentioned country in due obegience, leaving Weſt Saxony, Kent, and the 
Eaſt Angles to King Edwy, who is ſaid to have baniſhed Dunſtan, for not render- 
ing him an account of the treaſure which his uncle Edred had committed to his 
charge. —'g) : this monarch was very young, his wife conduct muſt be attri- 
bated to advice. This ſeems to have been given him by Dunfan, whom he recall - 
ed, and who, whatever his character in other reſpects might be, was certainly a 
great politician, He was a man of quality by birth, bad an excellent education, 
came early into the management of public affairs, and had conducted them with 
fucceſs. He fixed in his maſter's mind the love of peace, as moſt neceſſary to the 
ſituation of his affairs, the conciliating the affections of his ſubſects, and the mainte- 
nance of his own greatneſ< and glory. His neighbours obſerving this diſpoſition, 
were the leſs alarmed at his power, and ſaw their own intereſt in hkving with him 
upon good terms, as on the other hand his pecple felt the good effects of his policy 
in their own. Lappineſs. 


Monks, 
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Monks, building or repairing upwards of forty religious hou- 
ſes in different parts or the kingdom (h). 

He raiſed alfo ſeveral other ſtructures and, his nobility 
imitating his example, he contributed not a little to the em- 
belliſhment and improvement of his dominions, to which no 
Prince ever ſhowed more ſteady attention. His laws eccleſi- 
aſtic and civil, as from the flouriſhing condition of his ſub- 
jects they were more numerous than any of his predeceſſors, 
ſhowed plainly what good effects had ariſen from Alfred's 
ſyſtem, and, as well as the whole tenour of his conduct, were 
plainly calculated to extend and carry it to the higheſt perfec- 


tion. He was A. D. 973 crowned with great ſolemnity at 
Bath on Whitſunday (). 


* 


HE procceded from thence to Cheiter, where he was at- 
tended by ſeveral of his tributary Princes. His uninterrupt- 
ed proſperity induced him to attlumr, as his charters ſhow, 
the name of Emperour and other lotty titles unclaimed by 

his anceſtors (4), Yet with all theſe ſhinings qualities which 
rendered 


o 


(bh) The Saxon Chronicle aſſerts, that never any prince looked more attentively 
than he did to all the aifferent duties of his tation, and that he had a more potent 
fleet than any of His predecefiors. Florence of Worceſter and Roger Hoveden 
ſpeak of three ſquadrons of twelve hundred veſſels each; John Brompton makes 
them four thouſand, and others have gore ill higher, But the Saxon Chronicle 
is our beſt guide, and it is impoſſible to conceive that he could man ſo great a fleet, 
or provide for the ſupport of his ſeamen, if his ſubjects had not carried on a very 
extenſive and lucrative commerce, of which the flouriſhing ſlate of all things in 
his reign is another argument not to be controverted,—(j) Some writers ſay, that 
Edgar was crowned as uſual at Kingſton at the entrance of his reign, by Odo Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, which it would be eaſy to ſhow 1s impro able at leaſt. 
Others ſay his coronation was deferred as a penance enjoined by Dunſtan, 'The 
Saxon Chronicles differ in the year, for ſome copies make it nine hundred ſeventy - 
two, others nine hundred ſeventy-threez but ſpeak of it as done with extracr- 
dinary ſolemnity, and with a great refort to Bath of the nobility and clergy. Le- 
land in his Itinerary, vol. ii, fol. 30, hath the following remarkable paſiage. 
« King Eadgar was crounid with much joy and honor at St, Peter's in Bath, 
whereapon be bare a gret zeale to the towns, and gave very great frauncheſcs 
« and privileges onto it. In knowlege whereof, they pray in al their ceremonies 
cc for the ſoule of King Eadgar. And at Whitſundy-tyde, at the which tymac men 
« ſay that Eadgar there was crounid, there is a King electid t Bath every year ot 
« the townſmen in the joyful remembreunce of King Edgar, and the privileges 
« gyven to the toun by lym This King is veſtid and his'edherentes by the ricbeſt 
« menne of the toun. The Saxon Chronicic ſays, that he went from hence to 


cc 


Cheſter, where he was met by ſix princes, Cur other chronicles tells us of eight 
tributary Kings, viz. thoſe of Scotland, C berland, Man, end five Sovereignsg 
of Wales, who rowed him in his Large on the river Dee.—(4) A: to the lofty 


ſtyle of this Prince, the reader may find whit is advanced in the text proved in the 
learned Selden's titles of honour in his works) vol. v. col. 141, 142, inſtances 
might be alſo given from our ancient hifforians, Bot the learned writer we have 
mentioned hath produced (Mare Clauſum f-u or Domino Maris, lib. ii. Cap. 12.) 
another charter, the beginning of which, though we have little room, wc muſt 
tranſcribe, becauſe authenticated by the ſentiments of thoſe excellent judges of 

our 
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rendered him the delight of his people, he wanted not many, 
and ſome of theſe great, vices, His lewdneſs was inexcuſa— 
ble and attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, "The 
luxury of his court was exceſſive, He was too laviſh of his 
favours to ſtrangers, gave as his Saxon ſubjects though 
too great encouragement to the Danes, and was very partial 
to the monks from a mixture of ſuperſtition and policy, who 
in return were very uſcful inſtruments to him wulle living, 
and in their hiftorics after his death magniſied his virtucs and 
extenuated his tulings. After a reign of ploty and PCACO 
he died at laſt in the arms of victory, For the Welſh has ing 
raiſed ſome commotions on the front crs, he entered Glamon - 
ganſhire with a puiflant army, and triumphing over his enc- 
mies ſufte;cd his forces to plunder the country ; but bein 
ſtruck with the miſery of the people he ordered theo preateil 
part of the booty t» be jeflored, In his return from this e 
pedition he died after a ſhort illngte in the flower of his age, 
and to the univertal forrow of his ſubjects, A. I. 975. 

His cldeitl fon EUuw AHD was advanced to the throne ly 
the credit of Dunſtan, who by his father had been made tue 
ccſhvely biſhop of Worceſter and London, and afterward: 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Queen Dowaper, Flirida, en 
deavouring, though imncticctually, to place the crown on the 
head of her own fon though ann fant, The young Ning 
himſelf was but tourtcen at his acceffion, and under the tut 
tion of Dunſtan behaved very well during his ſhort ren, 
affording great hopes to his ſubjects that he would reſemble 
his tather ; but before he had enjoyed the regal dipnity tou 
years he was cruclly murdezed, tome fay by the command 
others by the hand of his ſtepmother, and trom an opinion of 
his innocence and yiitue is ſtyled in ow hiftorics EW] AR 
the MARTYR. | 


our hiſtory and laws, Mr, Camden, Pri ate Uſher, and the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke; thus it runs, «„ By the abundant goodnets of Almighty God, who is the 
« King of Kings, I Edgar King of Envland, and of all the Rinps of the iſlands, 
« and of the ocean heing round about Britain, and of all the nations that arc TH 
« cluded within the cron thereef, lupreme lord and governoun, do render thank «+ 
« to the ſame Almighty God my King, who hath enlary ed my empire thus, and 
« exalted it above the royal eftate of my propgemtors, who although they arrived 
« tothe Monarchy of all England, cver fince the time of Athelftan (who was the 
« firſt that by force of arms tubtucd the Englith and all the nations that inhabit 
80 Britain) vet nowe of them cvet attempted to extend thi empice beyond the 
« bounds thercot, But the divine pooincts hath tivour:d me fo far as beſide the 
„ Engh empire to enable me to tybdue all the kingdoms of the iflands in the 
on, With their molt Rout and neh Kings every as far as Norway, and the 
«« greateſt part of Ireland, together with their moſt famous city of Dublin All! 
 which.(by God's grace and atliftance) I have fublucd, and made their necks to 
Noop under the yoke ot my command,” "This (wely is a cleat conDryation, and 
« decihve proof as to this Monarch maritiuze power, 

1 
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11 brother Frn F1 K 1 ſucceeded lum A. [), 958, being it 
that time about twelve vears of age, and proved one of the moſt 
unhapps princes who ever wore a diadem., His kingdom at the 
time of his acccthon enjoved a profound peace, and was in the 
mott flourithing condition (. But this late was quickly ad 
italy altered, tor the Dances renewed thei invaſions, froin 
vw honce the mott dreadtul contequances entued, Luxury pre- 
ihm through all ranks of people, excned tv bh an appe ic fer 
riches, as corrupted the metals and encrvated the minds of the 
whole nation. he nobiluy ah eady become too powertul, grew 
equally profhgate and amintions ; avarce and a detue of. rule 
megane ral among the ebe IV, I11l {he commons became Poor 
and oppritiod, being expoled to the arts and miolence ot beth. 
hie king was contflanticand thamotully butraved, fo that his ar 
mG and Heets, though very great, were frequently vithpat. (| 
Without comme to as tion, or cetoated when they did. I lie vie 
tO Dancs with ther unutual turv, took and deftroved nil of 
tho cities and ig towns except London, plundering ti val 
Nes and pen Ont wWathont inete . and thedkding the block ot 
multitudes what the tinallett re {pool lO Age, ex, Ol Condition, 
atem Cxinauthing by 1cpeated (wMuhices, to well known by the 
name of DINO, whatever the poor people had lelt (mm). 


\ Vie the men that the Nornthumbuian were totally ſubdued by ing 


' e tmn depredations by the Dane: in the rengn of Frhelred, there clap 

IEG AN ihne Lens, ot N v "inch ase e bingen oO! Fog land onjoyod 
ul Ned theilt Ding this period the Saxon contlitothon was fetiled and 
p. cd. Gib. POO en oyoed ever) (hing (hey coma with iel jule, 
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1 1 \ 6 « ( SIT OL AELCALON 1 CAl CNCOUArNE Ment gien (© nid utt Ya 1 
En arence lufee hihe country vas thin auh eule ate, and, om the expert 
tis Bat Ecommralndines lee with. atucratiy ee commerce,;. In orderto form 
6 es t Ie late and ori ontnitincc of {i S Aon im then difleroent peri 
64, the reader may colncare Kine Areas rcitament an the edition of Alter 's 
nals bene. zen that cv! piece A heat an cds ten to king Ethelred, 
(lic aprendiy to Bgooncets treatife.of Gavelkind. p. 10% — („) The ti tt railing 
this ture to pLocure atlcmporaly cwllation ot the Danuh depredations 15 tixed 
WW oa chest les AD. ei. and is laid to have been. advited-by Sirtcus arch» 
N „ Canteihaii : Eu. uünmtheun gien WAS LON thoutand Pounds. In the 
et went cat this dane gell, ot mney for:the Danes was five. times 
6 4 4 i THER: 8 © whole to one hund ed thiity-tour thoufand 
POOR WAKNM Would . M mo about our hundred ah land of Our  MOneyv. 
T | ev 5 Wa) 1 rte content aan. Al council . and mutt therefore 


11 . * * * . z 9 Y ea 
CYIEN zeem ding to certain ONatTLIOqNS through the K 11 YE, OTTY. Ibis 
1 


cneral ian Nas extlifive ot what tanſoms the Danes extorted from 


7 " x7 3 » Ll i 
(uta Race Aller their ernennt and oppriefhon at Canteibu Ys the v Cai- 
Sas it en Alt Wop 1 PO; WE, And Aten keeping him P d oneft ON 
: 7 * * 3 1 
a thek fot totta va, they put bim on ſhate at Greenwich, where, on his 


rds u don us tenants tor 1115 anton, they pur 
inch Fa tarcbt ctueltice, A. D. 1012. 
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THESE miſeries occaſioned, though they could by no means 
juſtify, the general maſſacre of the Danes that were ſettled 
through the kingdom, which was perpetrated A. P. ro002, a 
bloody expedient ! that did not in any degree anſwer its intenti- 
on. Swaine king of Denmark reveng-d it by a freſh invaſion, 
and though he met with much reſiſtance and ſome defeats, vet 
perſiſting ſteadily in proſecuting the war, and receiving covtinu- 
ally freſh ſupplies of his countrymen, he at length drove £tl.el- 
red to ſuch ſtraits, that after ſending his queen and ker chile ren 
to her brother the duke of Normancy, he was conſtraine ir 
his own ſafety to follow them, Upon this Swaine was germal— 
ly ſubmitted to, and is conſidered as the firſt Daniſh king rul ng 
here (un). 

Bur upon his ſudden death Ethelred returned and reſumed the 
government, though with no better fortune than before, the 
Danes ſtill labouring to eſtabliſh their conqueſt, and the Saxons 
to repel their attacks ; and thus the ſtrength cf the nation was 
daily exhauſted by unſucceſsful ſtruggles. The current of our 
hiſtogzes attributes all theſe diſaſters to the weaknchs and inadti- 
vity of the prince, whom they ſtyle ETHELRED the UNREA- 
DY, yet the facts they relate point out plainly other cauſes more 
adequate to the effect, and that ſeem to exculpate kim; but 
above all, his laws, of which there are many, ſpeak quite ancther 
diſpoſition, and as it alip appears, that he acted generally by th 
advice of his great council, he could net be eſteemed an arbi- 
trary prince, and therefore it Jeems unjuſt to throw the whole 
blame upon him ). Inthis manner, often in the field expoſed 
to continual dangers, and with very few intervals of reſt, Ethel- 
red wore out a ſorrow ful and diſtracted reign of thirty-ſeven years, 


(1) The maſſacre of the Danes was on November the thirteenth A. D. 1002, 
not long aiter the kang*s marriage to Emma daughter to the duke of No man=- 
dy. The carnage was no doubt very great, though it might not be univerſal, 
Several reaions have been given for it, but the mott probable is that in the Sax- 

on ch:onicle, that the king had intelligence of their having emed a oefign to 

murder him and all his nobility. King Swaine, for the ſpace vi about ten years 
waſted alinoſt all parts of the kingdom with fire and ſword, deſtroying many, 
cities, towns, and villages, and plundeiing others, {o that this is looked upon as 
the ſccond general devaRation by the Danes, and is atteſted not only by our own 
but by foreign, and even by the Daniſh chionicles.—(s) This king Ethelred 
came to the crown, as we have ſhown, when a child, and was from the begin- 
nine hated by archbiſhop Dunſtan and the monks, who were now become rich, 
ſe}f-intereſted, and in all reipeRts exceedingly degenerated. They forgot the 
obligations they were under to his father Edgar, and to himſelf, and their lands 
being exempted by the laws, they would contribate nothing voluntary, even in 
the depth of their diſtreſs, to the ſupport of their ſovereign or tellow ſubjects, 
It appeats plainly from the Saxon chionicle, that the king frequently contulted 
hi biſhops, whoſe advice he followed, and it is alſo no leſs plainly ſaid, that he 
was as frequently deceived and betiayed by thote he conſulted ;, fo that in- 
ſtead of being branded with the ignominious epithet of wnready, he ought in 
juttice to bave been {tyled Ethelred the rnjortunate, 


dying 
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dying polleſted of but a fall part of the kingdom, which was 
inherited by the clieft of his ſurviving ſons. 

EDMUXxND was 4 prince , Who, as cur Iiſtorians report, was 
of a very different diſpohdon finial his father, mlomu.ch that 
from his ſtrength, his courage, and in, ſefatigable activity in 
war, he had obtained the ſurname of IRON STE. "This gal- 
lant monarch fought with different ſucceſs ſix ſeveral battles 
againit the ah and on the point of fighting the ſeventh, 
altar, as ſome ſay, a fingle combat he came to an agreement 
with his comp. titer CaxuTus, by which the kingdom was 
divided between them. Not lan after he deceaſed ſudde nly, 
or, as ſome affirm, was baſely murdered at Oxford by the trai- 
tar Eadric, or at leaſt by bis procurement, who had fo often 
betraved beth him and his father (%, whom this king outlived 
only a few months. 

CaxuTrus, Cour, or KNuT, the ſon of Swaine, there- 
upon ſcized the whole kingdem A. DD. 1916, though Edmund 
I-it behind him both brethren and children; but the nation tired 
out with a ſeries ef calamitics, terrifhed by a very numerous 
Daniſh army, and deſirous of enjoying peace, ſubmitted and ſuf- 
tcred ham to be crowned, He thewed himſelf in many-relpects 
at leaſt worth, of this good fortune, behaving with great pru— 
dence and moderation, adherin ig to the conſtitution, by calling 
general councils, acting by their advice, making many good 
laws s, as APPEATS by thoſe that are ill extant. He Jlaboured di- 
Iizertly to inco rporate the two nations, and with this view he 
eſpcuſed Imma the dowager of Ethelred. By her advice he 
ſent back a large body of his Dania troops into their own coun- 
try, rewarding them libgally for their ſervices with Engliſh 
money (4). 


Ht 


te) This Eadric was a man of great qual! ty by birth, nobly allied, and very 
Potent, {othat the King was obligen to ute him in his armies. He was, as all 
our |iitorians agree, an artivi, int: iguing, infictious man, and withal very ava- 
ricious, whence ke was Ityled in Saxon Eadric Streoma, that is Eadric the gathe- 
rer, from the great eſtates he acquired, and the immente wealth he amaſſed. 
Ethelred tu render him faithful made him earl of Mercia, and gave him bis 
Cavgiter in marriage. In Ezmend's ſnort reign, he twice hindered him from 
galling complete victories, and is ſaid by moll hiſtorians to have procured his 
death, and to have boaſted of this ſerviceto Canute, who cauſed him to be flain 
This is very hmply told by the 825 on chronicle, tw ice. by ings p01 (Hilt. p. 


87 ey d with the addition of à variety of circumflances by other hiſtorians, 

{0} 1 he :Þa uh troops were ſent back A. D. 1018, and the he chronicle Jays 
they Lad a Oo „nch given chem of fe\ cnt y-two thoutand pound: „ and beſides this 
even thouſand from the city of London, Some other Writers {ay (ighty thou» 


rz from ths incl dom, and fifteen thouſand from the city, wick; conſider— 
9 the aft ſums that had been formerly levied, ſufficic: utly demonttrates the 
Wea! th of the kingdom, and in proportion thereto the Wealth of the Gty. 
A 22 Soon 
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Hs made ſeveral voyages into his northern dominions, where, 
on more than one occaſton, he employ cd very {ucceſ;iully his 
Saxon troops againſt his enemies. It is not clear from 
Wat motive Cxcept that of dilplaying his grandeur, he made a 
journey 16 Rome, where he appeared with great ſplendour, 
was received there with great reſpect, and had very high ho— 
nours paid him by foreign princes in his paſſage. At his return 
he acted ſuccefstully againſt the Scots. Ie had the title of 
GREAT beltowed on him, as well on account of his jutlice, 
magnanimity, and love of Ins ſubjects, as the many victorics 
he gained, and the wide cxtett of his dominions (7). He pen 
the lalt ycars of his lite in peace, and in pertorming many 
works of piety, decealing A. D. 1300 at Shaittbury in the 
twenticth year of his rein, 

ili fon HarkolD ſurnamed HarrroomT, as is laid from lis 
{wiltnels, ſucceeded him in the kingdom of England, notwith- 
ſlancing the oppoſition of the Welk Saxons, headed by their 
power earl Guowin, and the mtrigucs of the quuen dow aver, 
wliem hc aitcrwarus baniſhed. | his prince made no very 
great figure either in war or in peace, though he raled fevoral 
heavy impolitions on his ſubjects during bis fert rewn of (out 

Cars. 

HarbackxuTtEt or Hakbpikaurtr, the fon of Canutus 
by gude Imma, alcended tlic throne pan [115 demo, recall 
ed luis mother, and invited over las brether Fdward, which 
were the beſt actions of his lie. Tits renen, hike that of his 
brother, was rendered odious by the heavy taxes that he levied 
upon 115 people, and the inhabitant, oi Worccitecr killing two 
oft the collectors, he cauled that.oity to be facked and veltroy- 
ed. In other reſpects he was an indelent and a luxurious 


prince, whence it is no great wonder that he was not either 


Soon after the King held a general alembly at Oxford, where it was agreed his 
ſubject« ſhould enjoy the laws made by king dg, Afterwards he Publiſhed a 
very full and excellent code of Jaws eccleſiaſtical and cvil at Winhefler, which 
were to be obeyed alike by his Danith and Saxon ful jeh. I t=) It mull be 
allowed, that with all his good qualities, Canute, vither from diſpoſition or po - 
licy, excrciled ſome acts of great ſeverity. For behdes the traitor Kadric, he 
put to death tome, and banibeg others of the Engliſh nobility, and this ca:ly in 
his reign (Chron. de Matilros, A. D. 1618.) and ſoon atter he had advanced them, 
perhaps for their perfidy, to great employments, He likewiſe ſent abroad the 
princes of the royal blood with an intention, as forme lay, to have them de— 
ſtroyed, which however 1s far from being certain, Edward and Edmund, fons 
of king Edmund Ironſide, went into Hurgary, where Famund died, but La- 
ward returned into England under the reign of bis father's brother, award the 
Confeffor, yet did not ſurvive long, but left behind him an only ſon Eagar 
Atheling, the }aſt prince of the Saxon line. Aſter his return from Rome, A. D. 
1031, Canute ſeemed intent on eftacirsg from the minds of ht» people the me- 
mort y 0 paſt calamities, and to contribute to the utwoſt of his power to the 
reſtoring tranquility and good order throughout his dominions. 


eltcemed 
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eſteemed or beloved by his ſuhjects, or his death, which hap— 
pened ſuddenly at a banquet in Lambeth, at all regr-ttedl : Ile 
Icarce reigned two vears. It does not appear that either of theſe 
DINCCES attempted any thing to the PTeJuc ice Of the c yſtſtuti— 
on, the great e xcellence of which made it no leſs ac c' Pt. ble to 
the Danes lone ſettled here than to the Saxons theni.y. 3067. 
and ſome amends had been made for the great ſums levies by 
the diſhpation of ther father's treaſures, 

Ir was tucceeded by his brother IP D WAR D, who 1s ſtyled 


uiually, it being the cuilom of the Saxons to diſtin unh their 


Kings of the ſaine appellation by the addition of ſur nantes, 'lus 
CoxnrFuLSSOR. 5 proved a weak ſuperſtitious cores ; "whom 
the monks repretent as a tant, though the ulage of his mother 


ind his qucen ee net to entitle hun to an; YT Qiftin yt 


1. 
Hi: domimons were fomnetimes inlulted by, but &tner thre.t- 
(ned with foreien invaſions, vet ſullcred much mire thront n 
the predatory depredations of his ro bliew lubjecis ; ſo that 
thele calanities, joined to inclement ſcatons, prevents! in a 


great meature the repair of tlie places that had been in the 
preceding troubles either injured or deitroyed (7). 


{+ It appears very lange, eſpecially to modern hifforians, that the Danes 
1 11%! make IJ) Cost 4 the deu ot | 1 dns te, fo {1 un om ONCE ot (h. ir 
vn nation, conſidering their great power; yet the Wonder will be wach let 


1 5 3 g * wk I * : 
it we conftider that Canutus labourcd inceflantiy to convinate the nag 


lese 9 


his h . 1nd a5 tan 2 poſit! / {OINCOTP ate them inte enten in. n en 
would be caly to thaw from th: molt ancient and authentre hiftiones of thode 
times, he ina gat meature cllaed by interimarriages, efpectaily amorgtt tl 


10 
gicat tamilies, Beſides this, Edward was on the pot, and me Lanes has! 


no 

pince' of their own, whote title they could fepport. We m ult alto remember 

that the Daniſh fleets and armies Were gore, Thee is therefore no reaton to 
mY 


cicdht what Pontanus (in vit. Magn. Boni bb, v.) reports, that old, under 


Pretence of colelhy ating the late! ing's tuncial, drow out the Dani! tor cc 0 and 
cauſed them in one night to be all maſſacred, As litt ee credit 15 10 be £iven to 
] hn Brompton” tory; ap. decem 84 Apt. Co}. 0? Co that at this pe 10 the ng liſh 
cxpclicd the Daus, and then railed FA a1 d to the throne, The truth is, heov ed 
his advancement to cail Godwin, Rift. Ingulpihi, p. 62, who had conftartiy ad- 
hered to his mother qucen Emma, the widow »! Canute. tt) We ktave al- 
ready town the methods 1 ben by the Saxons to ound new toben, and to en- 
large old ones, which is fufncient toe xplain the alterations that mult he ae hap- 
pined ia many of them, from the change of thi - ptarchy into a mona, hy. In 


the wats before the time of Alircd, and during his reign an id aſter, great devaſta- 
tions happened, N though Hoem the ome 0! FEadga the Saxon p. Ince Were ve— 
ty afiiluons in eſto ing and rebuild); 06, yet tom ke beginning of: Fibetbert's 
eien to the cloſe of it there was a new Ieene of confuſion, deſolatior, arc bloog- 
ed; We may therefor 'very c afily conceive that à great change Wann ade ia 
the {ace of the count v., and in the con _ on of the people, and ol (hie we have 
two very ens 5 . vi». the tamines that prevailed in the begin. ing of the 


re:2n of E dv ard the Contefior thraugh py want of cvluvation, and the exhurs 
tat on of the Pope (con alter the Ne: man cane neſt; tc remove £piſcopal ce 


* & -w 


Out 
0: mean ard decaved tovens izto thote that were more flour ish g Ant fitter to 

4 * : 
become Cities; 


Os RR 
Ho o S. 3% 
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HowEvVErR he is ſaid to have remitted the galling tax of 
DANEGELT (), and to have framed a code of laws with a 
view to the bringing the ſeveral cuſtoms prevailing in different 
parts of the kingdom | into one gencral ſyſtem, which in part had 
been attempted, but never accompliſh? d by ary of his prede— 
ceſſours. His long reſidence in their country filled him with 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſions in favour of the Normans, winch was a 
circumſtance highly diſpleaſing to the nation; (» that, notwith- 
ſtanding what 1 is Writt-n by the bulk of our hiſtorians ſince the 
conqueſt, he was far from being fo highly er fo generally re— 
verenced And ellecmed as they w ould re pretent him. He ſpent 
a large ſum of money in building the lately ftruAure of Weſt- 
miniter Abbey, which was hardly compleated and conſecrated 
before it became the place of his ſcpulture. He died on the 
eve of the I-piphany, A. D. 1066 (w). 

Hoxo ho tle fon of carl Godwin, who had during the reign 
of Edward the chief conduct of his affairs, ſtepped into the va- 
cart throne, was acknowledged tor their king by the nobility, 
and crowned by the archbiſhop of Y «rk, though [Edgar Atheling r 
the grandſon of Edmund Ironſide, and gra ind nephe to the 
deccaſed Edward, was in the court, and had been conſidered by 
the clergy and people as his heir. Harold kad ſcarce aſſumed 
the reg. title before he found himſelf threatened with an invaſi- 
on from Normandy, and while he was making preparations for 

epelling this, his own brother 'Tofty, who h ad be en banithed by 


(s) Mr. Sclden very judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes two different kinds of Dane-gelt : 
the one was a ttibute which was maid to procure a reſpite from cheir deptedati— 
one, the latter was a conſtant annual tax to protect the country and the coatts 
from their invaftions, which was ;ailed in the nature of a land tax, and was 
employed in fitting out ſhips of war, and in the maintenagec of feamen. This 
was allo very frequently paid to the Danes, both before and after the acceſſion 
oi Canute, as they were ready to hire themſelves for this purpoſe, and it was 
this lat tax, which, as ſome of our hiſtorians tay, amounted to about thity- 
eight thouſand pounds per annum, that was remitted by Edward the Confeſſot 
hen it had fubfiſted for thirty ht years, and in that ſpace, it their accounts 
be right, «mounted to about four milliens of our money ate) It is aſſerted 
by Jen Biomton in his chronicle, ap decem Script, col. yeb, 967. . Henr, de 
Nav ebton, col. 2238, that Edwaid the Confeſſor made ſuch a code as is men- 
tioned in the tevt, And he gives ys {ume Saxon terms from it, which he explains 
in Latin and in French. In the Saxon laws there are thele of Edward the Con— 
ft for, faid to be confirmed by the Conqueror; but they are a ſtrange per- 
10 Jexed compilation, and even in th. ele it is faid, that they were not called his 
la ves, becauſe he made them, but becauſe he obſerved them. It is likewiſe 
inſinuated, that rom the acccfiion of Canutus the Saxon laws had leen buricg 
in oblivion, and that the giceat merit of Edward lay in his reviving thoſe of king 
Made ar, which a+ the reader hath already ſcen, is not conformable to truth, 
though well calculated for the pufpeſes of thole times when all inqu'iies into 
Savon learning was diſcouraged, A to the laws of king Edward, Nee d by 
Inguly hues in his hiſtory, p. 88, to which ſome additious were made from 1 88. 
by. the learned Seiden in hie notes and oblervations upon FadJmer us, p. 173— 
194. theſe are publiſhed in Wiikinss collection, p. 211, With a Latin tranſlation, 
ſcr the Conqueror publiſped them in French, thuugh under the name, and as 
the laws of Edwald the Confeiſor. 


king 
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king Edward, came with a piratical ſquadron, harraſſed the 
coaſts on the welt and ſouth ſides of the ifland, and at length 
{ated tothe North, landed his forces, and endeavoured to reput- 
{1s himſelf of Northumberland, ot whach he had been carl; 
but Morcar, then in poſſeſſion of the county, afſifled by the 

.arl of Cheitcr, gave lum battle, beat his torces, and oblig ed 
nim to fly with a few ſhips into the port of Scotland. 

As he met with no aſſiſtance there, he was compelled to put 
to ſea again, and arriving in Norway, per{uaded the king to 
join him with a flect of ſome hundred fail, with which they en- 
tered the Humber, and landed a numerous army. The two 
earls belore-mentioned ventured to fight thein with an inferior 
force, but were beat with confiderable lots. he news of this 
misfortune obliged Harold to march northward, and mcecting 
his enemics at Strangford bridge, he gained a complete, thunzl 
a very bloody videry, in which Toity, and tome fe Harold 
Harfager the monarch cf Norway was alſo Nlain, their whole 
force deſtroved, and only a few veſtels of their numerous fleet 
clcaped. At this very critical juncture \V itham Duke of Not- 
mandy landed in Sujlex. 

HaroriD, who was returned to London, and had diſmiſſed 
part of his army, marched immediately to oppote him, and 
after performing all that could be expected ſrom a brave man, 
and very Exper, enced oinicer, Was ſlain in that fatal and dect- 
ve battle tc night on Heathfield near Haitings on the fourteenth 
of October, when he had reigned torty weeks and one day, With 
him fell the Saxon power, and with it the {pi7it of the Saxon 
conſtitution was well nich extinguiſhed, ator that nation's flou- 
riſhing in this iſland abc ut the ſpace of {1x hundred years (x). 

Ir is hoped that upo! reflection the reader will ice no juſt 
cauſe to comp lain of the trouble given him in going brictly 
through the Saxon hilury, which at the fame time it exhibits 
and explain is the memorable and laudable actions of our anccl- 


(x) It hath been by ſome thought ſtrange, that the ſatc of ſo great a nation 
ſhould be decide by a ſingle battle: A little connderation will diminiſh at le alt, 
if not take away the wonder, The people had been long harraiſed by wars, 
and therch 'Y hel numbers |: \fened. In this very year there were no lets this 
three Veli bloody and hard fc ght battles, in which, a forme compute, there 
{oil nd ics than ore hundi ed thouſand men. In the next piace, the Norman 
gave thera no time to breathe, but marched direcly with his victorious army 
to London. Add to this, th; at he immediately compromiled matters with the 
clergy, who being very attentive to their own intereſts, and being allowed their 
own texm . acknowledged William for their king, and the archhithop of York 
crow ned kim at Chiiltn.a+s, ten weeks and two days aſter the battle of Haſling:s, 
and vhen there were cleven days wanting to comp lete the year in which Edward 
the Contefior vic, 


tors, 
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tors, ſhows alſo the grounds, the growth, and the changes of 
our conſtitutton, a well as the different laccs this country hath 
worn in diflerent pericas, The Saxons broug tt with them 
trom Germany a rational love of liberty, and a juſt ſonſe ot the 
propcreſt me.ns of preſerving it in the fundamental prin« iples 
ot their political ſyiten, he ferocity ſhown at their arrival, 
and which ſubtifted alſo ior ſome time after, flowed tron the 
errors of Paganiſm. The native reQuitude of their minds 
appeared in that docility with which they embraced the chriſtian 
religion. 

THe fcttling themſelves in ſmall principal ties was likewiſe 
conformable to their ancient cuſtoms, and as we have obſerved, 
contributed nct a little to the territories which compuled theſe 
principalities being * roughly and quickly peopied, Kut though 
their ſovereignties were ſeparate and independent, yet the 
ſpirit of their w were every Where the ſame, which ſhowed 
an inflexible attachment to their origin nutions. ALFRED 
diſcovered his great wiſdom in working theſe into his own f ſtem, 
and by retaining and eſt-hliſhing thote forms of adminiſts ring 
juſtice to which they had been ever accuſtomed, when divided 
into ſmall Rates, through cvery county, hundred, and even ty- 
thing, preſerved the fame order and harmony trouzh the 
wnole monarchy that ſubfiſted in thoſe ſmaller principal ties, 
The inſtitution of the view of frank- pledge, which he ſuper- 
induced from the circumitances of the times, was a wonderful 
proof ef his ſagacity, as it eſtabliſhed peace, encouraged in- 
duſtry, and became a principle of national probit. (3). He 
with equal prudence formed a regular and ſtanding militia, and 
wiſely diſtributed the maritime force he created in ſeparate 
iquacrons on the different coaſts of his dominions. 

H1s fuccetſors invariably adhering to his wile maxims, gra- 
dual y compleated his great deſign, which appearce in its full 


G) It is jJudiciouſty obſerve by Mr. Selden, that it is only by piecing together 
fragments, and compating them with our ancient cuſtom: „that we gain any 
idea of the Saxon conltitution n, which notwithſtanding appears to have been won- 
derfully complete. The diviſion of the kingdom was perteA'y regular, The 
rights of the ſeveral orders of people exactly ſettled froin the ciown to the 
clown, and none deprived of their freedom, * fluch as had thown themſelves 
unwoithy and incapable of it. There was a due diit.ioution of Jet! G0 quick, 
eaſy. and equal through all parts of the realm, by vwhih 5 King's peace, 
Eich was their phraſe for a perfet ſubmitſion to goverament, was conſtantly 
maintained: A ſtanding p- 1 made both for a military and naval force, idle- 
neſs prevented, and as ſor the real poor, who were proper objects of compaſſion, 
care was taken of them by the religious hoyſes, who by their apparent charity 
ia this reſpect, gave ſuch eaſe to the public, as certainly piocurec, and in "Hz. 
meaſure ſeemed to juſtify the donations they received. 

luſtre 
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luſtre under the peaccable and pr piticus reign of Fegar, when 
the power, tl. c riches, and the ur 


ricritèe ot te: nation over all 
Its ne1.: nbco: S, WAS in every 


checumſtance care to ds mon- 
ſtration. This ſeems to be a thin nor hit' erto ſueien en- 
ſidercd, oti.crwiſe no doubt could beer artſen, Whetlier 
this regular and connected {cheinc tf 4 very. 
ſuited to an extenſive cinpite, as | 
modcr ite extent (=) 

Ir was not through any defect in the ſyſtem, but from the 
neglect therco', aud the breaches: therein, ti.at the Saxen mo 
narchv declines, On the coptrare, the fr : 
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als, and exceii acy of its conſtrustien became 
from tlience, and rendered it more Mert! vt of rofjpe ff ang 

ration. Ih. Peoria empire was overttfuwn gere tn Brig er 
or terce Of arms, That tue Rojwans ite tine 
viſions, and the wroaus oft harbarcus: PEOPIC, Wall Ct any? veſti— 
ges remaining of their priſtine fœrm. je Sa exporenced 
tions, invaded by nutne- 
rous {warms oi {uvage nations rum abroad, they · were not © 


likc Calamitics, torn by domeſtic tat 


QuUeruy, bat * 0 to ſubmimon: they incorporated with the 
Danes, and Enowiedged La:uſh proncts for their EG Y 


they pros rved in u gre, at mesure tin ür r. Uigious ard civ con- 

ſtitution, ad in proceſs of time recover 

JLancs (eded that tt Preter\ C ter inter 

in the protection afforded by its laws. 
Tur Normans, though their 


pf — — PT "4 ; 
the ientifren! 1 


5 


4 


n this country ati. 
duke pretended a claim of 
right, gave us in tlils reſpect a far harther ſhock: But tie 
foundation was too decpiy laid to be ſubverted. "ihe 
ſhowed not only an attachment to, but alio a pailionate love 
for their laws, by continually ocmanding them, they 


often promiſed, and in fonte meaſure were at latt, inc; 


3 » 

(2) The contents of this chapter heiog matvrely corded, it will not ects 
tainly appear ſurpriſine, and much leis incredible, that under fock a vo ft ata 
on, the country ſhould be thorouphiy. peopled, and copoauently every hene 
improved. But we Co nat Lat 7 lay. this do wn a, and eh for bat ater allo 


i A 
as a fact. R. Higden the monk of Cheſter aſh mir, bat in viitue v6: a commit 
on granted in the (ourth of Will am the C 


orquerer, that cir precife ty Teven 
hundred Year: 1 5 th- rp *Y E 'W then tour [ 19 th1- F148 124 FT) 6 TN EY * 1 * TIT 


towns and villac ori yo five thonfand and two paillies - A th me Joke 
upon as very N n tactreinh of queen Fliza oth, 2 Pes heiden 
mony of Mr. Harten, rarfotetheetcridine biitein, ai (an- 
tiquary 1 J epi $3744. fr} flea: nes Collection: ct. uri £2: p. . 
though at tha! toy ne number of icune and yay 6 $10 e-feovertoun 
thouſand. Now j5 we col ſider the nume that te rhot het 454 : 
towns, villages: Lamlets, and patiſic; » k have contancdc wee fot Fiubt 
that England at the time of the conqueſt? was very. well, eben bene the Das 
niſn war it muſt have been better peopled, and as the minor or i inet 
ſubſikence, io muſt that have anlen from cultivation. 
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nally and partially reſtored. At this very day they are the 
baſis of the moſt valuable parts of our conſtitution, in the ſame 
manner that the German maxims were of the Saxon form of 
rule, and the ab}cit judyes have declared it their opinion, that 
ve very elfertiitly ſuffer thröueh the want of ſome of thoſe 

part of their ſyſtem that we have loſt, "Theſe are points 
that certainly deſerve to be unvert.ly known, to be maturcly 
nie red, and to be had in perpetual rement: tauce. 
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